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63.  Sieur  dc  Monts  National  Park:  Siagle  Lake  and  BoUiie  Pond  from 

Pemetic  Mt. 

64.  Sieur  de  Monts  National  Park:  >««ar  summit  of  Green  Mountain. 

65.  SieoT  de  Maata  NatioBal  Paik:  Path  im  Newport  MoMttafai. 

66.  260tii  Amuversary  Pageant:   Hackensadc   warrior,   impersonated  hj 

W.  PI.  Stucky,  1916. 

67.  250th  Anniversary  Pageant:    Indian  peawmaking  ceremony. 

68.  2d0th  Anniversary  Pageant:    Bobert  Treat  and  founders  of  the  New 

Plantation. 

4)9.  250th  Amdversai'y  Pageant;   Descendants  of  the  founders  of  Newark. 

Waahingtonf  D.  C. 
70.   Flag  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  new  decugn. 

Columbia  River  Highteay,  Orcg<m 

71*  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Mount  Hood. 

72.  Columbia  river  gorge. 

73.  Shepperd's  Dell. 

74.  Multnomah  Fall. 

75.  Mitchell's  Point  tiumel.  f 

France 

76.  Chateau  de  Chavaniac-Lafayette. 
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State  of  New  York 


Xo.  51. 


IN  ASSEMBLY 

Mat  3,  1917. 


TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SCENIC  AND  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

SOCIETY 


New  York,  May  3,  1917. 

Ilouoral^le  Tiiaddeus  C.   Swekt^  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
Albany,  N,  1'.: 

Sib. —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Xew  York  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of 
the  American  Scenic  and  llistoiic  rreseivation  Society  as  re- 
quired by  la\v. 

Yours  respectfully, 

GeOKGE   FllEDEEICK  XUNZ, 

President, 

Edwabd  Kagaman  Haix, 

Secretary^ 
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REPORT 


New  Yobk,  Ma/y  3,  1917. 
To  the  Legislature  of  the  SitUe  of  New  York: 

Pursuant  to  Chapter  10  6  of  the  Laws  of  1895  and  hiws  amenda- 
tory thereof  and  supplementary  thereto,  the  Trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Scenic  and  Historic  Preser\ation  Society  have  the  honor  to 
present  this,  its  Twenty-second  ATiniial  Eepoit 

CHARTER 
The  charter  of  the  Society  reads  as  follows: 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Semte 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  following  persons:  William  IT.  Webb,"  Sam- 
uel D.  Bahcock,^  John  Francis,*  Andrew  H.  Green,*  Charles 
A.  Dana,*  Oswald  Ottendorfer,*  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Horace 
Porter,  William  Allen  Butler,*  Mornay  W^illiams,  George  Gr. 
ITaven,*  Eibridge  T.  Gerry,  Walter  S.  Logan,*  Ilonrv  E.  How- 
land,*  Edward  P.  Hatch  *^Villiam  L.  Bull,*  James  M  Taylor,* 
J.  Hampden  Ilobb,*  Ebenezer  K.  Wright,*  Alexander  E.  Orr,* 
William  M.  Evarts,*  W^ager  Swayne,*  Charles  R.  Miller,  Fred- 
erick W.  Devoe,*  Elbridge  G.  Spaulding,*  Frederick  S.  Tal- 
madge,*  Thomas  V.  Wel<i,*  S.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger,*  Fred- 
erick J.  De  Peyster,*  Morgan  Diz,*  John  A.  Stewart,  Charles  C. 
Beaman,*  Francis  Vinton  Greene,  Peter  A.  Poi  ter,  M.  D.  Ray- 
mond,* George  N.  Lawrence,*  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  Augustus 
'  Frank,*  Charles  Z.  Lincoln,  John  Hudson  Peck,  Sherman  S. 
Rogers,*  William  Hnmilton  Harris,  Lowis  Cass  Ledyard,  Alex- 
ander B.  Crane,  John  Hodge,*  Robert  L.  Fryer,*  J.  S.  T.  Strana- 
han.*  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  Charles  A.  Ilawley,  Henry  E.  Greg- 
ory, Frederick  D.  Tappan,*  Heniy  J.  Cookinhani,  Henry  11. 

Durfee,*  H.  Walter  Webb,*  and  such  others  as  shall  become  asso- 
*Now  deceased. 

ciated  with  them  in  the  manner  and  upon  the  terms  and  conditions 
prescrihed  hy  the  hy-laws  of  the  corporation  hereby  created,  are 
herehy  constituted  a  body  politic  and  corporate  hy  the  name  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  with  all  the 

[15] 
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The  Charter  of  the  Society 


powers  and  sul)ject  to  the  provisions  of  the  eleventh  section  of 
chapter  thirt>^-iive  of  the  general  corix)ration  law  as  amended  l»y 
chapter  six  hundred  and  eighty-acven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  act,  and 
shall  be  capable  of  purchasing,  taking,  receiving  and  holding  by 
gifi^  gtant,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise,  in  trust  or  perpetuity, 
real  and  personal  estate  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  said  corpora- 
tion, the  value  of  which  shall  not  exceed  one  million  dollars. 
(Chapter  166,  amended  by  ehap,  302,  1898,  and  chap.  385, 
1901.) 

§  '2.  The  objects  of  said  corporation  shall  l^e  to  acriuire  by 
purchase,  gift,  grant,  devise,  or  bequest,  historic  objects  or  niomor- 
able  or  picturesque  ])Iaces  in  the  state  or  elsewhere  in  the  Unitf'd 
States,  hold  real  and  personal  property  in  fee  or  upon  such  lawiul 
trusts  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  donors  thereof  and  said 
corporation,  and  to  improve  the  same ;  admission  to  which  shall  be 
free  to  the  public  under  such  rules  for  the  proper  protection 
thereof  as  said  corporation  may  prescribe,  and  which  said  property 
shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  within  the  State  of  New  York. 
(Chapter  166,  1895,  amended  by  chap.  385, 1901.) 

§  o.  The  aifairs  and  business  of  said  corporation  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  a  board  of  not  less  thari  five  or  more  than  thirtv-five 
Trustees,  a  quorum  of  whom  for  the  transaction  of  business  shall 
be  hxcd  by  the  by-laws.  The  persons  now  constituting  the  IJoard 
of  Trustees  of  said  corporation  shall  continue  to  hold  ofBce  until 
others  are  elected  in.  their  stead  as  provided  by  the  said  by-laws. 
Vacandes  in  liie  Board  of  Trustees  may  be  filled  in  ^  maimer 
prescribed  by  the  said  by-laws.  (CSiapter  166,  1895,  amended  by 
chap.  302,  1898,  and  diap.  385,  1901.) 

§  4.  None  of  the  Trustees  or  members  of  said  corporation 
shall  receive  any  compensation  for  services,  or  be  pecuniarily  in- 
terested directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  contract  relating  to  the  af- 
fairs of  said  corporation,  nor  shall  said  corporation  make  any  divi- 
dend or  division  of  its  property  among  its  members,  managers,  or 
officers.    (Chapter  IGG,  1805.) 

§  5.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  annually,  at  a  time  to  be 
fixed  by  the  by-laws,  elect  or  appoint  from  their  number  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  A  President,  four  Vice-Presidents  and  a  Tr«»- 
urer,  who  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  and  until  their  respective 
successors  are  elected  or  appointed,  and  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  are  provided  by  the  by-laws.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  ako 
appoint  a  Secretaiy  and  define  his  duties,  and  shall  have  the  pomrer 
to  numage,  transact,  and  conduct  all  business  of  the  corporation, 
to  prescribe  the  tonus  of  admission  of  its  members,  and  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  and  remove  its  employes  at  pleasure. 
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The  said  corporation  shall  have  no  capital  stock,  and  shall  have 

no  power  to  sell,  mortgage,  or  otherwise  incumber  any  of  its  prop- 
erty.   (Chapter  166,  1895,  amended  by  chap.  385,  1901.) 

§  6.    Said  corporation  shall  cnnnally  make  to  the  Legislature 

a  statement  of  its  afTairs,  and  from  time  to  time  report  to  the 
L^isiature,  by  bill  or  otherwise^  such  recommendations  as  are  per- 
tinent to  the  objects  for  which  it  was  created,  and  may  act 

jointly  or  otherwise  with  nny  persons  appointed  bv  any  otlier  State 
for  similar  piirj)ose.^  as  those  intended  to  be  accoiuplislied  by  this 
act,  whenever  tlie  object  to  ho  secured  or  purpose  sought  to  be 
accomplished  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  and  any  other  State 
or  can  onlv  be  attained  by  such  joint  action.  (Chapter  IGC, 
1895.) 

§  T.   This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

HEADQUARTERS 

The  headquarters  of  the  Society  are  in  tlic  Tribune  Building  at 
No.  154  jN^assau  Street,  opposite  City  Hall,  I^ew  York  City. 

OFFICERS,  TRUSTEES  AXD  C0:MMITTEES 
Hie  Officers,  Trustees  and  principal  Committees  of  the  Society 


are  as  follows: 

Honorary  President 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Habbtman  New  York 

Presideni 

GxoBOE  f^DEBioK  Kvmi,  Ph.  D.,  Se.  D.,  M.  A  New  York 

Viee-Fresidents 

Ist,  06L  HsNBT  W.  Sackett  New  York 

2ndf  Messy  H.  I^ifzioeb,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D  New  York 

3rd,  Prof.  LiBBBTY  ITyde  Bailey  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

4tli,  Hon.  Gbobob  W.  Perkins  New  York 

Treasurer 

Hon.  K.  Tayloe  Phillips  New  York 

Counsel 

Hbhbt  E.  Gbegobt.  New  York 
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Officers  and  Committees 


Secretary 

Edwabd  Haoamait  BiALL,  L.  H.  D  New  York. 


Trustees 

Edwabd  Dean  Adahs^  LL.  D  New  York 

Prol  LiBXBTT  Htdb  Bailbt  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Hbnbt  Habpeb  Bbnsdigt  Kew  York 

Rbgihtald  Pxlham  BoLTOir  New  York 

Hon.  Hebbebt  Lawbenob  Bbidoican  New  York 

Hon.  John  Adams  Browx  New  York 

Hj:>,ry  Kirke  Brsit-BRowN  Washington,  D.  C. 

David  Bkyson  Delavan,  M.  D  New  York 

Charles  Mason  Dow^  LL.  D  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  ALGER:!sors  Sydney  Frissell  New  York 

Henky  Ellsworth  Geeooby  New  York 

Fbanois  Whiting  Halset  New  York 

WoLooTT  Julius  Hoiphbet  Warsaw,  K.  Y. 

Hon.  Thomas  Pettibone  Kinosfobd  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Geobob  Ebbdebiok  Kunz,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D  New  York 

Ebedebiok  Sttmetz  Lamb  New  York 

Hon.  Thomas  ILa.milton  Lee  Stony  Point,  N.  Y. 

Henry  ;^^ARcus  LsirziGEE,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D  New  York 

Ogoes^  Pearl  Letchwobth.  New  York 

Kmerso^?"  ^Ic^Iillix  New  York 

Hon.  Tiio.MAs  W.  Meachem  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Adelbert  Moot  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Edwabd  Lasell  Pabtbidqb^  H.  D  New  York 

GoBDON  Hastings  Pegs  West  Hayerstraw,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Geoboe  Waiabidgb  Pebeins  New  York 

Hon.  N.  Taylob  Phillips  New  York 

Col.  Thomas  Redsield  Prootob  Tltiea,  N.  Y. 

Col.  Heuey  Woodward  Sackett  New  York 

Hon.  Charles  Ainsworth  SrorFOBD  New  York 

Hon.  Stephex  Howard  Tuay£R  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Calvix  Tomkixs  New  York 

Hon.  BoBERT  H.  Treman  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Albert  L^lmaxx  New  York 

Charles  Delamater  Vail,  L.  H.  D   .Gteneva,  N.  Y. 

CoL  John  W.  Vbooman  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

Executive  CommUiee 

Geobge  Frederick  Xv^fz,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D  New  York 

John  Adams  Bbown  New  York 

Algsbnon  Sydney  Ebissell  New  York 


(ExEOUTEYE  Ooumnn  coatinued  on  next  page) 
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(  Executive  Commixtee  —  Continued ) 

Henry  Ellsworth  Geegory  "Kew  York 

Henry  Marcus  Leipzioer,  Ph.  1)..  LL,  D  New  York 

Hon.  George  Walbridge  Perkins  Xew  York 

Hon.  X.  Taylor  Phillips  New  York 

CoL  Henst  Woodward  Sackett  New  York 

Hon.  Chables  Ainswortk  Spoffobd  New  York 

Attditing  CommUtee 

H^u.  Charles  Ainswortii  SroFiORu^  Chairman.  .  .  .Xew  York 

'BxamALD  Pelham  Bolton  New  York 

Albebt  XJlmann  New  York 

Baitle  Island  Farh  Committee 

Ebbdebiok  a.  Emebiok,  Chairman  Osw^,  N.  Y. 

Members  to  be  appointed. 

Central  Hudson  Riwr  Committee 

Edward  Lasell  Partridge^  M,  D.,  Chairman  New  York 

Prof.  J.  McXeen  Cattell  Gfarrison,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  A.  T.  Clearwater  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Edward  F.  Hilt  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Geokuk  Frederick  Kunz,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D  New  York 

Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D  New  York 

Capt.  Henry  Metcalfe  New  York 

ALisREciir  Pagenstkciier,  Jr  Xpw  York 

Hon.  CoBNEuus  Ahobt  PuGSiiET  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Eev.  Walteb  T.  Thompson.  Garrison,  N.  Y. 

Cimc  Improvement  Committee 

CoL  Henrt  Woodward  Sackett,  Chairman  New  York 

Edwabd  Heait  Adams,  LL.  D  New  York 

Eeoinald  Pelham  Bolton  New  York 

Herbekt  Lawrence  Bridgman  New  York 

David  Bryson  Delay  an,  M,  D  New  York 

Abttit  r  Goadcy  New  York 

Frederick  Stymetz  La:mb  New  York 

Emerson  McMillin  New  York 

Hon.  George  Walbridge  Perkins  New  York 

Comervaiion  Committee 

Prof.  Liberty  Htde  Bailet,  Chairman  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  Lawrence  Bridgman  New  York 

Chables  Mason  Dow,  LL.  B  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


(Ck>NaBB7ATioxr  CoiCMiTiEB  comtiiitted  on  next  page) 
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( CoxsEnvATio:?r  Committee  —  Continued) 

WoLcoTT  Jllit  .s  Humpiirey  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Gkok«;k  Fkkdkkick  Jvi  ^z.  Ph.  D.,  8c.  D  ^NTcw  York 

JTenky  Marcus  Lt:ii'zi(;epv,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D  Xew  York 

Ogdex  Peakl  Li  TcitwoKTH  Xcw  York 

Chaeles  Delamateb  Vail,  L.  II.  I)  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Finance  Committee 

Hon.  CirARLEs  Aixswoktii  Spofford,  Chairman  ^ew  York 

IlEjfRY  Harper  Benedict  New  Y9rk 

Hon.  John  Adams  Bbown  New  York 

AixsEBNON  Stdnet  Fbisselll  New  Yoik 

Hon.  N.  Tayloe  Phillips  New  York 

Col.  Henst  Woodwaed  Sackbtt  New  York 

Fort  Brewerion  Committee 

Hon.  Thomas  Pettibone  Kingsfobd^  Chairman.  .Oswego,  X.  Y. 

Hon.  Thomas  D.  LE^yIs. . .  Eulton,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Tho]veas  W.  MEArnF^r  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Col,  Thomas  Hedeield  Proctor  Utica,  X.  Y. 

JoJni  Boijd  TJificlirr  Park  CommUtee 

Francis  WiriTixa  IIalsey^  Cliairman  Xew  Yurk 

lion.  Benjamin  Walworth  Arnold  Albauy 

Mrs.  Daniel  Manning  Albajiy 

Mrs.  John  Boyd  Thaciier  Albany 

Hon.  Jaues  F.  Tbaoey.  Albany 

Prof.  John  C.  Smock  Hudson 

Letchwortk  Park  CommiUee 

WoLcoTT  Julius  Humfhbey,  dudtman  Warsaw,  N.  Y» 

Hebbebt  Lawbenoe  Bridoman  New  Yoi^ 

Chaeles  !^^AsoN  Dow,  LL.  D  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Ebancis  Whitino  Halsey  New  York 

ITon.  Thomas  Pettibone  Kingsford  Osweiro 

He2«ry  Marcls  Leipzigek,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D  Xew  ^V)rk 

OoDEN  Pearl  Letchwoeth  iSTew  York 

lion,  Adklueiit  !Moot  Ikiftalo.  N.  Y. 

Hon.  N.  Taylor  Phillips  Xew  York 

Charles  Delamater  Yail,  L.  H.  D  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Lower  Hudson  Eiver  CommiUee 

Hon.  George  Walbsidqe  Pebkins^  Chairman  New  Yoik 

Hon,  Abeam  Db  Konde  Englewood,  N.  J. 

(LonTEB  Hudson  GoMHiTrBB  continued  on  next  page) 
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(LowsB  Hudson  Committee  —  Continued) 

Ci-Evi:j..vAi)  il.  Dodge  Xew  York 

£uGE]!££  B.  Laibd^  M.  D   •  Hftveistraw,  N.  Y. 

Waldo  Gt.  Mobsb  .Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

WnxiAM  G.  MusoHSNHBiu  New  York 

HoBATio  N.  Wood  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

Membership  Commitiee 

Hjcbby  Bllswobth  Gbbgobt,  Oha^fman  New  Yodc 

JB0WABD  DsAir  Adaus,  LL.  I>  New  Yoric 

fiESBT  KiBKB  Bush-Bbowk  Wasluogtoiiy  D.  0. 

Datid  Bbtsok  Delavaw,  M.  D  New  York 

"Wtllllm  Bailey  Howland^  LL.  D  Xew  York 

EicEBSOV  McMiiJJK.  9  Xcw  York 

ErvwAKT)  Lasell  PA-R.T"RTDnK,  M.  D  Xcw  York 

-Cel.  TiioMAS  Hedfiejld  Pboctob  Utica,  X.  Y. 

Nominating  Conmiiitce 

REcaxAT.D  Pelham  Bolton^  Ghaiiman  Xpvv  York 

Hon.  J»  Adaics  Bbowzt  .Kew  York 

AT.cEEXOTir  Sydney  Ftiissell.  Xew  York 

>V\NCis  Whitino  Halsey  Xew  York 

Hon.  X.  Taylok  Piiijllits.  ,  Xew  York 

Col.  Henry  W.  Sackett  Xew  York 

Hon.  Charles  Ainsworth  Spoffokd  Xew  York 

Hon.  C.vLviHT  ToMKiNs  Xcw  York 

PhiUpae  Manor  Hall  Committee 

Hoi].  Steptiex  IIowakd  Thayeb,  Chairman. ...  YoTikors,  X.  Y. 

3^1  iss  ^Iatjv  Makshat-e  Butler  Yonkers,  X.  Y. 

Alexander  Smitk  (Jociirax  Yonkers,  X.  Y. 

Mis8  Helen  II.  Croes  Yonkers,  X.  Y. 

Hahpxon  D.  Ewino  YoaiketSy  K.  Y. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Ewikq>  Jb  YonkerSi  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Samuei.  B.  Hawlet.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  AxEXAXDEB  Hendebson.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

William  L.  Km<oiCAir.  Yonkers,  X.  Y. 

Nathan  A.  Wabben,  M.  D  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Sites  and  Inscriptions  Committee 

Keoikald  Pblham  Boltoh,  Cludrman  New  York 

Fbaztcis  WmTiiro  Halset  Xew  York 

Pbedbbiok  Sttuetz  Laicb  New  York 


(Subs  and  Inscrifttons  (committee  continued  <m  next  page) 
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(Sites  and  I^^scbiftions  Committee — Continued) 

Albert  Ulmanis"  Xew  York 

The  Secketaby  ]SewYork 

Stony  Point  Committee 

GoEDON  Hastings  Peck,  Chairman. . .  .West  Havorstraw,  IsT.  Y. 

Henry  Kirke  Bush-Bboavn  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Thomas  Hamilton  Lee  Stonv  Point,  Y. 

Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  13  New  York 

Edward  Lasell  Pabteidge,  M.  D  New  York 

Hon.  CoBNBLins  Amoby  Fugslet  Peekakill,  N.  Y. 

The  Sbobetabt  . . .  •  .^.New  York 

^Tappan  Mommeni  Committee 

Hon.  Thomas  Hamilton  Lee,  Chairxjian ....  Stony  Point,  X.  Y. 

FaANK  R.  Ceumbie  Nyack,  N.  Y, 

QoBDON  Hastings  Peck  West  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

EnoEiTB  F.  Fbbbt  Nyack,  Y. 

Yaet  Wtok  BoflsiTEB  ISjBck,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Stephen  Howabd  Thateb  YoxikerB,  N.  Y. 

The  President  is  ex-officio  a  member  of  all  standing  committees 
unless  expressly  excused  from  such  service. 

ORIGIN  AND  SCOPE 

This  Soeiefy  was  incorporated  hy  a  special  act  of  the  L^gisla- 
tore  of  the  State  of  New  York,  chapter  166  of  the  Laws  of  1896, 
which  became  a  law  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  March  26, 
1895.  It  was  originally  incorporated  nnder  the  title  of  ''The 
Trustees  of  Scenic  and  Historic  Places  and  Objects,"  which  title 
was  changed  by  chapter  302  of  the  Laws  of  1898  to  "  The  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  Scenic  and  Historic  Places  and  Objects," 
and  by  chapter  385  of  the  Laws  of  1901  to  "  The  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Presprvation  Society." 

The  Society,  whicli  was  incorporated  in  response  to  a  memorial 
addressed  to  the  Legislature  by  the  late  Andrew  H.  Green, 

Father  of  Greater  New  York,"  is  a  national  organization  of  men 
and  women,  for  the  protection  of  natural  scenery,  the  preservation 
of  historic  kndmarks  and  the  improvement  of  cities. 

In  previous  Reports  we  have  enlarged  upon  the  philosophy  of 
the  work  of  this  Society.    (Sec  particularly  our  Annual  Reports 
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for  1014,  pp.  13-22;  1915,  pp.  13-17;  and  lOlG,  pp.  17-21 ;  and 
the  chapter  on  "  The  Relation  Between  thQ^  Pietnres(iue  and  the 
Historic  "  in  our  book  entitled  "  Philipse  Manor  Hall,"  pp.  13- 
29.)  The  sentiment  which  calls  for  the  pre«rrrntinn  of  that  which 
is  beautiful  and  lovely  in  nature  and  of  the  landmarks,  monuments 
and  written  memorials  of  noble  human  endeavor,  is  innate,  deep- 
seated,  and  as  ancient  as  the  race.  It  lies  back  of  such  expressions 
as  these,  by  some  of  the  best  loved  poets,  philosophers  and  singers 
of  ancient  and  modem  times: 

"Destroy  not  the  treos." — Revelations,  VJI,  2. 

"Remove  not  the  ancient  landmark." — Proverbs,  A'A7/,  28. 

"  Aik  Bcnr  of  the  days  tbat  are  past,  which  were  before  thee,  since  tlie  day 
that  God  created  man  i^m  earth." — Devterofiomjr,  IF,  9t. 

"  Oh,  that  my  words  were  now  written!  oh  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book ! 
That  they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rode  for  everl  " — Jobf 
JIX,  2S'. 

"  0  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord.  .  .  O  ye  waters  ...  ye  ice  and  snow  .  .  . 
ye  mountains  and  hills  .  .  .ye  green  things  npon  the  earth,  ...  ye  fowls 
of  the  air  ...  ye  leasts  .  .  .  bless  ye  the  Lord,  praise  him  and  magnify 

him  {oTe\eT."^Apocnfpha,  "Song  of  the  Three  Holjf  Ckitdren.** 
"And  thia  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  atones,  and  good  in  everj'thing." — Shakespeare  "As  you 

"Oat  of  mountains,  namss,  wordes,  proverbs,  traditions,  private  reeordes 
and  evidenoes,  fragments  of  stories,  pagsaf^es  of  books,  and  the  like,  we  doe 
save  and  recover  somewhat  from  the  deluge  of  time^ — Bacon,  **  Advance  of 

Learning." 

"  History  has  triumphed  over  Time,  which,  besides  it,  nothing  but  Eternity 
hath  triwnphed  over."— £r«r  Waiter  Raieigh,  **Uiaiory  of  ike  WorldJ* 
"Histfwy  is  Fhilosof»hy  teaching  by  examples.'' — Vieeount  BcUnghroke, 

-  On  the  BtvOty  and  Use  of  Hietory." 

"  Slave  to  no  sect,  takes  no  private  road, 

But  looks  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God. —  Pope, 
"  A  thing  of  beau^  is  a  joy  forever." —  Keats, 

"Oftoitimes  here  we  move  up  and  down  in  the  midst  of  intellectaal  and 
moral  marvels  with  vacant  eye  and  with  careless  mind,  even  as  some  traveller 

passes  unmoved  over  fields  of  fame  or  through  cities  of  ancient  renown, 
unmoved,  because  utterly  unconscious  of  the  great  deeds  which  thore  have 
been  wrought,  of  the  great  hearts  which  spent  themselves  there." —  Archbishop 
Trench. 

"As  the  art  of  life  is  learned,  it  will  be  found  at  last  that  all  lovdjt 
things  are  also  necessary,  the  wild  flower  by  the  wayside  as  wdl  as  the 

tended  com,  and  the  wild  birds  and  creatures  of  the  forest  as  Diell  as  the 
tended  cattle;  because  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only." — Ruekin,  "Unto 
the  Last." 
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"  If  eyes  w«re  made  for  seeing, 

Then  Beauty  13  its  own  excuse  for  being. —  Emerson,  "  The  Rhodora" 
"To  liim  wlio  in  the  love  -if  Nature  holds  Comnnmicn  whh  her  vUible 
foriiiij  slie  spciik^  a  vurious  language." — Brytent,  Thanatopais.'^ 
*'  I  love  they  rocks  and  rilla, 
Thj  woods  and  temped  hilla.  .  . 
Trom  every  mountain-side, 

Let  Fropilom  ring.'* — Amcricfi, 
I  a«k  aiiybiMly  ■svho  i*  in  the  habit  of  taking  long  walks  in  Tx)nd.on,  or 
iu  other  cities,  wlietlicr  it  is  not  an  immense  relief  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
thoughts  to  coute  on  some  tablet  \fhich  suggests  a  new  train  of  thought,  and 
whidi  m$.j  eall  to  your  mind  the  eaxeer  of  aone  diatmguiflked  persen  and 
take  off  tiie  intolerable  pressure  of  tiiat  monottmy  of  endlestf  streeta.  But 
I  atta'ibute  more  value  to  memorial  tablets  than  that.  I  think  that  for  ihe 
young  who  may  need  to  have  their  ambitions  turned  in  a  more  worthy 
direction  than  the  Ohniipian  games  it  i?<  not  a  bad  thing  to  have  it  forced 
on  their  minds,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  that  there  are  other  avenues 
of  fame»  and  that  great  cities  gratefully  rcm^nber  those  who  have  illustraited 
them  by  living  in  their  midst."— JForl  of  Boaeberff,  formerly  Prime  Mumter 
of  Great  Britain,  speaking  to  a  London  ttudimoe  at  the  dedication  of  a  toilet 
eonunemoratinff  Ulacaitlajf's  residence* 

"The  population  of  tlie  world  goes  on  constantly  increasing,  and  nowhere 
increasing  so  fast  as  iu  Xortk  America.  A  taste  for  natural  beauty  ia 
increasing,  and,  we  hope,  will  go  on  increasing.  The  places  of  seenic  hMaty 
do  not  increase,  but,  on  the  ccmtraiy,  are  in  danger  of  being  reduced  in 
number  and  diminished  in  quantity,  and  the  danger  is  always  increasing 
with  the  accummulalion  of  wealth,  owing  to  the  desire  of  private  persons  to 
appropriate  these  places.  There  is  no  better  service  wc  can  render  to  the 
masses  of  the  people  than,  to  set  about  and  preserve  for  them  wide  spaces 
of  fine  scenery  for  their  ddight.  Prom  these  propositions  I  draw  the  emuttar 
man  that  it  is  necessary  to  save  what  we  have  got,  and  to  extend  the  policy 
which  you  have  wisely  adopted,  by  acquiring  and  preserving  still  further 
areas  for  the  perpetual  enjayment  of  the  people." — Right  Hon.  James  Bryce, 
JAj.  D.t  etc.,  to  an  Amcrivan  audic^wc  when  Brilitsh  Avibassador  to  the  United 
States. 

Wo  have  just  quoted  one  apposite  pa?=fii]:;o  from  Riiskin,  which 
reminds  us  of  another  at  the  beginning  of  his  introduetion  to  "  The 
Crown  of  Wild  OliTes.''  And  it  sboiild  be  remembered  that  Buakin 
was  addressing  working  people,  the  dmdgeiy  of  whose  liw  he 
would  lighten  by  bringing  into  them  something  of  the  beautiful 
in  natnre  and  art.  In  the  introduction  referred  to,  he  speaks  of  a 
charmiDg  brook  in  South  England,  wliich  once  flowed  in  its  native 
beauty  through  the  meadows.  But  when  commercial  greed  invaded 

*See  more  extruded  quotation  in  Annual  Report  of  this  Society  for  1904, 
pp.  26-27. 
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the  neighboriiood,  wbea  faetofies  were  bnilt  -np  ainl  people  became 
ove^«Ilgrofl8ed  in  material  tbings,  they  forijot  the  beauty  aroand 
them;  they  became  slovenly  in  hal)it,  and  diiuipcd  tluir  garbage. 
rubbi?li  and  filth  into  the  brook  and  upon  its  iiiari;ins,  defiling  and 
defacing  that  which  was  once  given  to  ilicjn  by  the  ("rcator  for 
their  cditication  and  enjoyment.  In  a  small  way,  that  picturc 
represents  what  has  occurred  repeatedly  on  a  larger  scale  with 
some  of  the  finest  features  of  American  scenery.  The  editor  of 
the  Utica,  K.  Y.  Observer,  enlarging  on  this  subjest  some  mooftfaa 
agoy  said  very  truly : 

"  The  ?ame  tragic  devastation  of  natural  wonders  ha.-  rcocciirrc*! 
time  and  again  in  tlie  United  States.  In  this  nation,  however,  the 
destruction  has  Wen  dealt  on  a  niiieli  larger  scale  and  with  results 
perhaps  more  hideous.  Rivers,  niountaius,  and  lakes  have  been 
ruined  with  a  thought  only  of  the  present  profit  and  with  no  idea 
of  the  ultimate  loss — materially,  morally  and  esthelically.  The 
thought  for  the  larger  values  and  of  the  future  has  never  been 
strong  and  insistent,  but  it  has  been  the  experience  in  past  times 
tJiat  as  a  people  acquired  ni<n  r  time  to  think  of  such  matters,  they 
prized  them  more  highly.  To  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York  such  lessons  are  particularly  useful,  for  the  State  possesses 
much  that  is  beautiful.  Much  has  been  destroyed,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  left." 

•It  was  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  give,  in  the  life  of  the 

people  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  American  people  gen- 
erally, concrete  expression  to  sentiments  like  tlios<3  we  have  quoted, 
and  to  seen  re  their  realization  in  accomplished  facts,  that  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  was  formed 
twenty-two  years  ago.  The  universality  and  everlastingness  of 
these  ideas  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  these  chords,  which  the  min- 
strels of  civilization  of  all  ages  hiive  struck  upon  the  harp-strings 
of  the  hmnan  heart,  stir  i^mpathetic  vibrations  in  llie  breast  of  the 
American  people  when  they  are  sounded  even  in  this  new  and  grow- 
ing country,  so  absorbed  with  its  material  development. 

Turning  now  from  the  theory'  of  the  work  of  this  Society,  let  us 
speak  of  the  work  itself. 
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State  Fropertiea  AdrmniHered  hy  (he  Society, 

The  Society  is  by  law  custodian  of  certain  ])ropcrtie5  of  the  Stato 
of  New  Yorky  the  periods  of  admiuistratiou  liaviug  been  as  follows : 


Stony  Point  Battlefield,  1897  to  date   35  acres 

Fort  Brewerton  Beserration,  1904  to  date   1  acre 

Watkins  Glen,  1906  to  1911   103  acres 

LetchwortU  Park,  lOOT  in  date   1,000  acres 

Philipse  Manor  Hall,  1008  to  date   1  acre 

John  Boyd  Thaoher  Park,  1014  to  date   ooO  acres 

Battle  Island  Pai^k,  1916  to  date   200  acres 


1,600  acres 

Other  Creative  Work 

The  Sof'iety  wa>  also  influent ial,  wholly^  or  partially,  iu  the 
creation  of  the  following  state  parks : 


Lake  Geoige  Battlefield,  1897   35  acres 

Palisades  Interstate  Park,  1900,  now   30,000  acres 

SirWm.  Johnson  Mansion,  Jolmstown,  1906   1  acre 

Schuyler  Mansion.  Albany,  1911   1  acre 

Stark's  Knob,  Schujlerville,  1916   4  acres 


30,041  acres 

As  an  example  of  an  important  Xew  York,  City  park  created 
mainly  through  the  influcnoo  of  the  Society,  we  may  mention  the 
Eoger  ^forris  Park,  containing  Washington's  Headquarters,  for 
which  the  City  appropriated  $235,000. 

Still  other  city  and  state  parks,  directly  attributable  to  the  spirit 
which  animates  the  Society,  are : 

Several  parks  in  the  City  of  ITtica,  Y.,  given  by  Col.  ThcMnas 
B.  Proctor,  a  Trustee  of  the  Society; 

Parks  in  the  City*of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  given  by  Dr.  Charles  M. 
Dow,  a  Trustee  of  the  Society ;  and 

Clark  Keservation  (Green  Lakes)  of  T.")  acres  near  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  given  by  Mrs.  F.  F.  Thompson,  a  member  of  the  Society. 
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Oifis  and  8iaie  Funis  m  iSiS  Tears 

The  amount  of  Gift  Fimds  ex^Knided  by  the 
Society  exclusively  on  State  Properties  (Stony 
Point,  Letchwortli  Park  and  Philipse  Manor 
Hall)  without  admiuistratives  charges  during  the 
past  22  years  has  been   $48,993  63 

Amount  of  State  Funds  expended  by  the 
Society  exclusively  on  State  Properties  T^ithout 
administrative  charges   170,072  62 

(Amount  of  Gift  Funds  expended  by  donors 
directly  -with  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  the 
Society  upon  State  Properties*  (Philipse  Manor 
TTall  and  Stark's  Knob)  but  not  passing  through 
the  Society's  treasury   51,625  00 

Value  of  known  Gifts  by  Members  to  State  and 
Cities  for  parks,  municipal  improvements  and 
beautification   3,662,290  00 

Qeneral  Facts  about  {he  Society 

The  Society  disburses  both  state  and  private  funds  on  public 
properties,  and  is  accountable  to  the  Legislature  in  an  Annual 

^Report. 

It  is  by  law  privileged  to  report  to  the  L^slature  from  time  to 
time,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  recommendations  pertinent  to  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  created* 

It  is  expressly  authorized  by  law  to  act  jointly  with  persons 
appointed  in  any  other  state  for  similar  purposes. 

Besides  its  immediate  administrative  res]X)nsibi1ities,  it  takes 
co^izance  of  the  general  mov<Mnent  for  scenic  and  historic  preser- 
vation in  all  the  United  State.s  and  foreign  countries,  and  encoiu*- 
ages  it  with  advice  and  cooperation. 

It  has  aided  City  and  State  autliorities,  the  public  press,  private 
organizations  and  school  teachers  throughout  the  United  States 
and  r^resentatives  of  eight  foreign  countries  in  this  manner. 

It  has  cooperated  with  the  ITnited  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  by  exhibitions  of  pictures,  distribution  of  pamphlets,  etc., 
in  cultivating  appreciation  of  America's  scenic  beauties. 
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It  has  <^oiaU7  had  important  parts  in  State,  mnnicipal  and 
other  public  ceremonies. 

It  has  verified  hundreds  of  sites  and  inscriptions  for  tablets  and 
monuments. 

It  has  persistently  stood  for  the  integrity  of  National,  State  and 
City  I'aiks  iii^aiiist  niiiic'cessary  perversion  to  utilitarian  uses. 

It  has  endeavored  to  secure  the  abatement  of  the  billboard 
nuisance  by  law. 

Ifc  has  chuuipionod  the  retention  of  historic  place  names. 

It  secured  by  prize  competitions,  names  adopted  by  Ifew  York 
for  East  River  Bridges. 

It  has  secured  the  preservation  of  several  historical  buildings 
and  many  extraordinary  features  of  natural  scenery. 

It  has  secured  the  erection  of  important  pubHe  monuments. 

](t  has  published  8,331  pages  of  printed  matter,  (including  about 
1,000  pages  of  otherw'ise  unpublished  areliives,)  referring  to  about 
25,000  ditiV^rent  names  and  suhjerts.    (See  ])ages  ) 

It  has  held  many  public  nicotines  and  given  many  public  illus- 
trated locturea  in  promotion  of  its  objects. 

Its  work  is  I M! rely  ])vn  hono  publico.  Its  officers  and  members 
are  forbidden  by  law  to  receive  compensation  or  to  be  pecuniarily 
interested  in  any  contract.  It  has  no  sinecures. 

It  receives  no  subvention  from  the  State  for  its  general  expenses, 
and  its  general  work  is  maintained  by  membership  fees  ran^g 
from  $5  a  year  upward,  by  special  contributions  from  time  to  time, 
and  by  the  income  from  certain  limited  funds. 

Its  income  is  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  its  work,  and  it  invites 
public  spirited  men  and  women  to  support  it  by  membership,  con- 
tribntions  and  bequests. 

Its  finances  nre  carefully  scrnrinized  by  the  Trustee,-.  Written 
repoits  of  the  condition  of  every  fund  l)elonging  to  the  Society  and 
the  State  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  Trustee  at  every  meeting 
and  printed  in  the  minutes  which  are  pent  reirularly  to  all  the 
Trustees.  All  Society  moneys  are  disbursed  on  authorized 
vouchers  drawn  pursuant  to  budgets  or  ^>ecial  resolutions ;  and  all 
State  funds  are  paid  out  upon  authorized  vouchers  in  accordance 
with  the  Legislative  ajijjropriaitions. 
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Its  Trn?t*'os  cl('\  otc  tlioir  timo,  tli<ni£ilit,  stroiiiiflt,  jiiul  often  tliPir 
purges,  to  tbo  work  in  liaml.  witlioiit  otlior  recompense  than  the 
consciousness  of  porfoi ming  a  public  senuee. 

It-  administers  the  public  properties  in  it-*  carp  -without  icspect 
to  political  or  partisan  considerations.  Faithful  and  efficient 
service  are  the  prime  requirements,  and  employees  are  not  em- 
ployed or  discharged  for  political  reasons. 

GENERAL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Summary  of  State  Funds 

During  the  year  ended^ecember  31, 1016,  we  received  from  the 
State  Treasurer  and  disbursed  on  account  of  State  properties  funds 


as  follows: 

Stony  Poixt  RKson'ATiox 

Uader  chapter  631,  laws  of  1914   $o>7  70 

726,  lI>lo   S40  28 

646,  1916,  pai't  1   483  83 

  $1,381  83 

I.Kic  11  woui  u  Tauk 

Under  chapter  520,  laws  of  1914   173  39 

530,  1914   160  21 

725,  1916   4396  86 

726,  1913   I.ISS  23 

727,  lf>15   3,023  93 

W6,  10  H5.  part  1   2,233  23 

040,  1910,  part  3   01  0.) 

  12,036  49 

Phoipsb  Manor  Haix 

Under  chapter  621,  laws  of  1914   17  26 

725,  191.-)   2,379  34 

726,  10 la   1,002  03 

646,  1916,  part  1  .'   1,284  80 

^    4,744  33 

John  Botd  Tbachb  Pabk 

Under  chapter  725,  laws  of  1915    3,860  02 

726,  1916   386  94 

646,  1916,  part  1   1,014  44 

  5,263  40 


$23,426  05 


Our  bank  accounts  for  these  funds  are  with  the  National  City 
iiank. 
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Society  Funds 
The  Society  has  five  separate  funds  of  its  own,  namely : 

1.  The  General  Fund, 

2.  The  William  Ban-  Fund, 

o.    The  Andrew  H.  Green  ^lemorial  Fund, 

4.  The  !Manor  ITall  Fund  Cochran  Gift,  and 

5.  The  LetchvYorth  Legacy. 

The  first,  third  and  fourth  of  these  aceonnts  axe  with  the  l^ational 
Qity  Eank. 

The  second  and  fifth  are  with  the  Xew  York  Life  Insurance  and 
Trust  Co. 

General  Fund 

The  General  Fund  consists  of  receipts  from  memhership  dues, 
special  donations  and  certain  investments  and  is  used  for  the 
general  work  of  the  Society.  Following  is  a  classified  statement 
of  Eeceipts  and  Bishursements  for  the  year  ended  Decemher  31, 


191G: 

KSXIEXPTS 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1010   $259  18 

Annual  members  @  $5   $1340  00 

Sustaining  members  @  |25   125  00 

Special  subscribers  @  $50   750  00 

Life  members  T"}  $100   100  00 

Interest  on  paiUup  special  subscriptions   50  00 

Interest  of  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Bliss'  fund   50  00 

Interest  on  Mrs.  Henry  Draper  fund   100  00 

Interest  on  ^Mrs.  Paisscll  Sage  fund   261  25 

Interest  on  Hiram  ^Messenger  fund...  ,   42  50 

Interest  on  .\ii(lre>v  11.  Green  fund   400  00 

Mrs,  F.  i\  ihonipson,  special  contribution   100  00 

James     Douglas,  special  conteibution   50  00 

George  F.  Knns,  special  contribution   10  00 

Sale  of  Stony  Point  badges   11  35 

Sale  of  Annual  Eoports   16  96 

Sale  of  mortgage  certificates  representing  matured  paid- 
up  special  subscriptions   1,000  00 

  4,907  05 


Total  receipts    $5,166  23 

Temporary  loan  (repaid  as  stated  below)  t   1,000  00 


$6,166  23 
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DiSBUBBEICEirTB 

Arrears   None 

Seereteiy.   $2,499  98 

Cknentl  printing  and  stationery   239  46 

Special  printing:  600  extra  Annual  Heports   $60Q  00 

Trustees'  minutes    182  oO 

Extra  staliouery    15  00 

  7W  60 

Postage,  telegrams  and  exchange   182  89 

Stenographer   672  58 

Public  nioetings  (other  than  printing  and  postage)   91  75 

Telephone   23  63 

Office  rent    3C0  00 

Traveling  expenses   31  11 

Press  clippings    4  87 

Messenger,  freight  and  express   37  96 

Photo^^naphic  and  drawing  materials   30  51 

Miscellaneous  expenses   195  13 


Total  eKpensea   $6,066  86 

Repayment  of  temporary  loan   1,000  00 

Baknoe  on  liand  Dec^ber  31,  1916    99  37 

*  — . 

$6,166  23 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  balance  of  $99.37,  we  have  invest- 


ments as  follows: 

sire.  William  H.  Bliss  gift  of  $1,000,  invested  in  a  guaranteed 

lirst  mortgage  certifu-ate,  series  IT,  Xo.  18C0,  of  the  Westchester  & 
]]r*>n\  Title  &  Mortgage  Guaranty  Co.,  bearing  6%  interest,  par 
value   $1,000  00 

Mi-b.  licnry  Draper  gift  of  2,000,  invested  in  two  like  certificates 
of  $1,000  eaieh  of  tiie  same  company,  series  PP,  Nos.  4879  and  4880, 
par  value   2>000  00 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage  gift  of  .*5,000,  invested  in  fnur  0%  registei-ed, 
exempt  revWllK'  iHimls  of  tlio  City  of  Xcav  ^'uik.  of  $1,000  e:\cli, 
payable  Sept.  1,  1917,  Nos.  1147,  1148.  114U  and  1150;  and  one 
AVx^o  New  York  City  bond  oi  $1,000,  payable  1930-60,  series  Wll, 
Xo.  981,  par  value   6,000  00 

Hiram  J  Messenger  If^ai^  of  $1,000,  invested  in  a  4U%  New 
York  City  bond,  payable  Maxch  1,  1030,  aeries  Wll,  No.  617, 
par  value   l  ooo  00 


$9,000  00 


These  securities  are  in  the  Socicty^s  safe  with  the  Com  Exchange 
Safe  Deposit  Co.,  at  No.  253  Broadway. 
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Summary  of  General  Expenses  for  22  Years 


TJie  General  Kiiuuiii<^  lv\peiise3  for  22  years  have  been  $09,182, 
or  an  average  of  only  $3,145  a  year,  as  follows: 
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99  37 

$79,282  36 

$79,182  99 

Lesa  prooeeds  of  aecuritios 

1,000  00 

Leas  invested  in  McuriticB.. . 

10,000  00 

Net  receipts  and  expenditure 

.  $78,282  36 

$69,182  99 

William  Barr  Ftmd 

111  November,  I'JIC,  Mrs.  William  Barr  of  Llewellyn  Park, 
N.  J.,  gave  the  Society  without  restrictionB  the  sum  of  $5,000, 
which,  in  memory  of  her  hnsband,  the  Society  has  called  the 
William  Barr  Fund.  It  is  deposited  at  present  as  follows : 

(')  Tneluilos  !?:?,SS!V  ^^pf^nt  en  Stony  Point  tk'd ication ;  (')  Inchulcs  invest- 
ment of  .$1,0U0;  (-)  Includes  invcstuiont  of  .$1,001);  (')  Includes  invcstmont 
ot  $7,000;  (')  Includea  invcstuient  of  $1,000;  {")  Includes  sole  of  aeeurities, 
$1,000. 
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On  deiMMsit  -witii  the  N.  Y.  Life  Insuramoe  and  Tnut  Co.,  at 

3%  interest    $4,000  00 

Investt'tl  in  two  guaranttM'rt  5%  tirst  mortgage  certifi elites  at 
$500  o4u-h  of  the  Westohcstpr  iV  Hrniix  'I'itlc  &  Mortgage  Guaranty 

Co.,  series  J,  Xos.  2368  and  23ti9,  par  value   1,000  00 


|S,000  00 


The  mortgage  certificates  are  in  the  Society's  safe  with  the  Cora 
Exchange  Safe  I>eposit  Co.,  at  No.  253  ikoadway. 

Andrew  U.  Green  Memorial  Fund 

The  Andrew  H.  Green  Memorial  Fund  consists  of  $10,000 
given  to  the  Society  by  the  heirs  of  the  Society's  founder  and  in 
his  memory.  The  principal  is  permanently  invested  in  one  reg- 
istered gold  certiticate.  series  V5,  Xo.  1,  of  corjiorate  stock  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  bearing  -4%  interest.  J  his  certificate  is  in  the 
Society's  safe  with  the  Corn  Exchange  Safe  Deposit  Co.  The 
income  from  this  fund,  amounting  to  $400  a  year,  is  paid  into  the 
General  Fund  for  current  expenses.  The  income  was  applied 
during  the  i>ast  year  to  l^e  payment  of  the  following  General  Fund 


bills: 

Lakeside  Press,  printing  minutes,  December,  lOlS   $23  25 

Polhemns  Printing  Co.,  printing  and  ataUonery   10  76 

L.  C.  Smith  J^Broe.  lypewriter  Co.,  "typewriter   99  00 

Aniericixii  Museum  of  Natural  History,  public  meeting   57  00 

Orra  Monette,  Holdt>r  memorial   10  00 

lakeside  Press,  printing  February  minutes   24  80 

Polhemns  Printing  Co.,  staUonery   9  06 

Henry  Romeike,  press  clippings   1  79 

Kennedy  Circular  Adv.  Co.,  addressing.   1  50 

IXMi  Mf^.  Co.,  typewriter  ribbons   7  00 

Tribune  AHscjciation,  offJcc  rent,  March  and  April   60  00 

D.  E.  Becker,  stenographer,  part  time  for  H  weeks   88  00 

Havws  k  Fagan,  photo  developing   86 

Postage.   7  00 


$400  00 

2 
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Manor  Hall  Fund,  Cochran  Gift 

The  Manor  Hall  Fund,  Cochran  Gift»  oonBistft  of  the 
givea  by  the  late  Ifia.  William  F.  Cochran  and  her  som,  Mr. 
Alexander  Smith  Cochran,  for  the  r^oyation  of  PhiHpae  Manor 
Hall  at  Yonkers  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Manor  Hall 
hook.  Besides  Mrs.  Cochran's  original  gift  of  $50,000  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Manor  Hall,  which  was  paid  directly  to  the  City 
of  Yonkers  when  the  property  was  given  to  the  State,  Mrs. 
Cochran  and  her  son  have  given  to  the  Society  $17,264.75  for  the 
renovation  of  the  Manor  Hall  and  $865.04  for  the  publication  of 
the  Manor  Hall  book,  lu  previous  reports  we  have  accounted  for 
the  major  portion  of  these  moneys.  Following  is  a  statement  for 
the  jear  ended  December  81, 1916. 


BBOBuns 

Balance  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1916   $229  39 

Beceived  from  sale  of  Maaor  Hall  bodes   16  GO 


Balance  in  Na4iional  City  Bank   $5246  99 

Amount  on  deposit  with  Manor  Hall  Committee   260  00 


Total  lnluM»  Dec  31,  1016   $499  09 


There  have  been  no  net  disbursements  during  the  year. 

Of  the  foregoing  balance,  $243.48  has  lieen  received  from  sales 
of  Manor  Hall  books  and  is  reserved  for  the  next  edition. 

The  $250  which  is  on  deposit  with  the  Manor  Hall  Committee 
is  used  as  a  working  fund  and  is  renewable  from  State  funds  as 
appropriate  vouehen  are  rendered. 

Leichwcr&h  Legacy 

The  Letch  worth  Legacy  consists  of  the  cash  and  securities  which, 
with  the  physical  property,  constituted  the  residuary  estate  left 
to  the  Society  l>y  the  late  William  Pryor  Letch  worth,  donor  of 
Letchworth  Park.  It  is  applicable  exduaivelj  to  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  Letehworth  Park. 
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Following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  entire  Legacy: 

Physical  property,  inveiikuy  value  in  19X1  $14,199  91 

Securitiea,  inventory  value  in  1911  $31,198,87 

Lew  iiMrentofy  Vttlue  ^  matiurkiw  to  Deo.  31,  1019          9,700  00 

  24,408  87 

Cmeb.  remittances  by  executor  $24,428  00 

Interest,  dividends,  maturiideB  and  sale  of  books  to 
Dec.  31,  1916   18,313  49 

  37,742  09 


Total  Itgufy  to  Dee.  31,  1916  $76,440  87 


EoUowiiig  is  a  recapitulation  of  tiie  erUire  Cath  Aeeaunt: 


Cash  reinittances  by  ext^utor  $24,428  60 

Principal  of  Juiwiu  Anderson  note  matured  in  1914..   $2,000  00 

Ftincipol  Mnit  Eleo.  Ry.  bondi  matured  in  1016   5,000  00 

Pro  nta  of  $60  Caatile  Creamoiy  atoek  redieemed  in  1916         7  82 


Interest  and  dividends  to  Dec.  31,  1916   $4,535  73 

Interest  and  dividends,  Jan.  1-Dec.  31,  1916   1,572  77 


Me  of  booka  to  Dee.  31,  1910  ^   102  17 

Sale  of  liooke^  Jaow  1-Dee.  81,  1016   9S  00 


7,007  82 

6,108  50 
197  17 


$37,742  09 

Dl8BUB8EME!VTS 

Disburaementa  in  1912  $11,806  46 

**  "  1013   11,421  82 

*•  "   1!)14   3,861  06 

**  "    1915   888  88 

"  "   1916   6,434  68 

  32,912  39 


on  band  Dec  »1, 1916   $4,829  70 


Following  is  a  claesified  statemrat  of  Receipts  and  Disbiirse- 
ments  for  ihe  year  ended  December  81, 1916: 


Ri 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1916   $3,58>^  79 

Maturity  of  Di^roit  i:i«Htric  Railway  bonds   5,000  00 

Bedemption  of  $50  stock  oi  Castile  (  ooperative  Creamery   7  82 

Interest  and  divadende   1,572  77 

Saleofbooka  :  \   95  00 

$10,264  38 
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DlSBUBBBiaCNTS 

Librarian    $450  03 

Forester's  expenses    55  72 

Seeds   71  01 

Mary  Jemisou  books                          •   95  00 

Bdnvestment  of  principal  of  Detroit  Electric  Railway 

bonds   4,782  9£ 

  6,434  68 


IJiilaiKe  on  liaud  Det'.  31,  IIJIO,  as  btfore  stated   $4,829  70 


The  physical  property  of  the  Letchworth  Legacy  before  men* 
tioned,  valued  in  1911  at  $14,190.91,  is  at  Letchworth  Park. 

Of  the  $32,912.39  total  disbursements  in  1912-1916  above 
reported,  over  one-half  has  been  for  physical  property  at  Letch- 
worth Park,  and  securities,  which  also  belong  to  the  Society,  as 
follows : 


Library  and  Museum  building   $9,990  45 

Lund,  6.3  acresi   1,276  00 

Furniture.   147  68 

Books^   125  00 

Horses,  ete   1,878  35 

Invwtmeiut  in  aecuritieii,  1010   4,720  00 


$18,142  38 


Following  is  a  .statciiuMit  of  the  securities  of  the  Lordiworth 
Legacy,  which  are  in  the  safe  deposit  box  of  the  Society  witli  the 
Com  Exchange  Safe  Deposit  Co.  For  jnirpoaes  of  agreement  with 
preceding  statem^t,  the  values  of  the  iirst  seven  items  are  those 
stated  in  the  inventory  of  the  Letchworth  estate  filed  by  the  execu- 
tor with  the  Surrogate  of  Wyoming  County  on  April  29, 1911 : 


Certificate  No.  A  442,602  of  100  shares  of  eapital  stock  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Co.,  par  value  of  $60  a  share   |6,412  60 

Certificate  No,  A  442,693  of  3  shares  <»f  the  same   102  37 

Five  first  niortgapc  gold  bonds  of  tlie  Detroit  Railway  Co.,  Nos. 
671.  1232,  1233,  1234  ami  1235,  par  value  of  $1,000  each,  bearing 

5  per  cent,  interest,  due  in  1924    4,900  00 

Four  fimt  mortgage  sinking  fund  gold  bonds  of  the  Victor  Fuel 
Co.,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  Nos.  1954,  1955,  1956  and  1057,  par  value  of 

f 1,000  each,  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  due  in  1953    3,960  00 

Pive  5  per  cent,  gold  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Rochester  Railway 
Co.,  Nos.  70,  71,  72,  73  and  1828,  par  value  of  $1,000  each,  due  in 

1930    6,100  00 
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Certificate  No.  0  349,498  of  39  shares  of  preferred  capital  stock 
of  the  U.  iS.  Steel  Corporation,  par  value  $100  eaeh   4^24  00 

Certificates  Nos.  213  and  214  of  two  shares  of  capital  stodc  of 
the  Buffalo  Female  Academy,  par  value  of  $100  each   10  00  • 

Three  Chieago  &  North wt'stfin  (JtiierHl  4  per  cent,  bimds,  Nos. 
43,719,  43,720  and  44,338,  due  Nov.  1,  1987,  par  value  of  $1,000 
each,  purdiase  price  Dec.  13,  1916   2,842  50 

Two  Chieago»  Burlington  &  Quincy  Goieral  4  per  cent,  bonds, 
No«.  42,641  and  42,542,  due  March  1,  1068,  par  value  of  $1,000 
each,  purchase  price  Dee.  13,  1916   1,677  60 


$29,218  87 


MisceUaneous  Fro  pert  ies 
The  Sbciety  also  owns  the  following  properties: 

At  Stony  Point.  N.  Y.,  I.IO  acres  of  land  valued  at  $750  pvcn 
to  the  Soeif'ty  July  23,  1U08,  by  Ada  F.  Allison  and  othei*s,  of 
Stony  Point,  X.  Y.,  adjoining  the  State  Resenation.  Ui)on  it 
stands  the  stone  Memorial  Arch  erected  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution  at  a  cost  of  $3,500. 

At  Tappan,  N.  T.,  the  Andre  monument  and  a  circular  plot 
of  land  51  feet  in  diameter,  purchased  November  13,  1905,  from 
George  Dickey,  of  J^'yack,  for  the  sum  of  $250.  The  monument 
alone,  originally  erected  by  Cyrus  W.  Field  and  dedicated  October 
2,  1879,  cost  $1,500,  to  which  we  have  added  a  tablet  costing  about 
$100. 

BecapUuUUian  of  Assets  December  SI,  1916 

The  Assets  of  the  Society,  against  which  there  were  no  liabilities, 
December      1910,  awouutcd  to  $74,600.31  as  follows: 

Cash  and  Si:(  i  rh  ies 

Gftieral  Fund  apiilicaljk-  U>  m'lwrnl  expense,  cash  Ualaiicc   $99  37 

Mrs.  William  11.  lllisa  gift,  invested   $1,(K)0  00 

Heniy  Draper  gift,  inveated'   2,000  00 

Hr».  RnraeU  Sage  gift,  iirvested   5,000  00 

Hiram   T.  Messenger  li^aej-,  invested   1,000  00 

William  Barr  fund,  invested   5,000  00 

Andrew  H.  Green  Memorial  fund,  inve.sted-   10,000  00 


Ftande  from  uriiioh  income  is  iH[»plioaUe  to  general 
expenses   24,000  00  24,000  00 
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Munr  H«ll  Fund,  Coohran  gift,  applioibte  to  Fhilipoe  liaauMr  HUl, 


cash  balance   400  99 

T.ot^hworth  I>'j:ac'y,  m«li  balance   $4,829  70 

Letch  worth  Legacy,  securities   20^18  87 


Funds  applicable  to  Letoehwortli  Park   84,048  67  84,048  67 


TM  eash  and  aconritiM  $68,648  88 

Physical  Pbopebty 

Library  and  Museum  at  Letchworth  Park    $9,906  45 

Furniture  and  books  at  Letchworth  Park   272  68 

HmwB,  etc.,  «t  Letdiworth  Park   1,878  86 

Land  of  LatdMrorth  Park,  6^  acres   1,276  00 

Land  at  Stony  Point,  1.16  acres   750  00 

Land  0j6  acre  and  Monument  at  Tappaii   1,850  00 


Total  physical  property   $16,022  38  16,022  38 


Total  amets,  Dec  81,  1010  $74,668  81 


OFlj KJIAL  BULLETIN 
PublicaHon  of  8cemc  and  Hishrie  Ameriea  Begun 

Under  date  of  January  15,  1917,  the  Society  began  the  publica- 
tim  of  an  Official  Bulletin  entitled  Scenic  and  Historic  America. 
It  primary  object  is  to  acquaint  the  members  at  more  frequent 
intervals  than  heretofore  with  the  activities  of  the  Society  and  to 
disseminate  information  about  scenic  and  historic  preservation 
generally. 

During  the  past  32  years,  the  Trustees  have  relied  mainly  upon 
the  Annual  Keports  as  the  channel  of  communication  between  them 
and  the  members  and  pnl>li<^  nt  lartre ;  but  althong:h  these  Annual 
Reports,  which  bejran  as  a  paper-covered  pamphlet  of  10  paiit'^j  in 
1896,  have  now  reached  the  dicrnitv  of  a  volume  <tf  050  pn^jes  and 
7*1  plates,  and  are  books  of  extraordinary  value  as  records  of  events 
and  repositories  of  original  material,  yet  a  year  is  a  long  time  in 
these  modem  days  of  rapidly  moving  human  affairs,  and  the 
Trustees  have  felt  that  there  ought  to  he  a  more  intimate  and  fre- 
quent touch  between  them  and  the  members.  Many  events  occur 
in  a  twelve-month  which  are  of  immediate  and  important  interest 
and  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence; 
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Ag  examples  of  such  events  during  the  part  year  may  he  mentioned 
the  cstablishniont  of  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  United  States 
Government ;  the  pvin^  of  a  National  Park  on  Mount  Desert 
Island,  Me.,  by  public-spirited  residents;  the  giving  to  the  State 
of  Battle  Island  State  Park  on  the  Oswego  River  by  Mr  F.  A, 
Emenck  and  of  Stark's  Knob  (volcano)  near  Saratoga  by  Mr. 
Emenon  HcMillin;  the  $10,000,000  bond  isstie  refexendum  last 
NoYemher  for  the  enlaigement  of  the  State  Forest  Fraserve  and 
the  Palisades  Interstate  Park;  important  measures  in  OongvMB 
vitally  affecting  Niagara  Falls;  the  menace  to  Biverside  Park, 
New  York  City,  etc.,  etc.  Some  of  these  events  received  no  noHce, 
or  practically  no  notice  in  the  public  press.  Others  were  of  such 
imjtortanco  that  the  members  and  public  at  large  should  have  had 
them  pressed  upon  their  attention  at  once.  At  the  ^nmc  time,  there 
are  innumerable  matters  which,  if  not  of  critical  importance,  are 
of  gi  eat  popular  interest  which  are  worthy  of  current  attention,  as, 
for  instance,  the  utilization  of  moving  pictures  for  historical  and 
educational  purposes;  the  presentation  of  historical  pageants  in 
various  localitiea;  notable  public  celebrations,  like  the  permanent 
illimiination  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  harbor,  ete., 
immediate  knowledge  or  advance  information  of  which  would  be 
of  advantage.  The  Bulletin  is  necessary  for  these  and  other 
purposes. 

Not  the  leii^t  value  of  the  ])nblicatioTi  will  be  the  information 
which  it  will  irive  to  the  members  concerning  the  constant  and 
lively  activity  of  their  Officers  and  Tnistees.  The  Board  of  Trusteee 
meets  every  monlh  <^f  the  year  except  in  the  summer,  and  its  execu- 
tive officers  are  at  work  on  Society  matters  almost  literally  three 
hundred  and  ^izty  five  days  in  the  year.  The  Society  is  decidedly 
a  "  live  wire," —  to  use  a  popular  phrase — in  its  particular  field, 
a  field  in  many  respects  unique;  but  the  members  might  be 
pardoned  if,  receiving  no  sic^  in  the  interval  between  Annual 
Keports,  they  faiWl  to  realize  the  really  effective  and  splendid 
work  which,  with  their  countenance  and  support,  is  being  carried 
on  by  the  "  Scenic  Society." 

TTence  the  beprinnin^r  of  this  publication.  Its  title,  Scenic  and 
Historic  Arriierica,  has  been  chosen  by  vote  of  a  very  large  majraify 
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vote  of  the  Trustees  from  among  several  titles  suggested.  The 
name  has  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  that  the  piib- 
lieatioii  may  eveiituiilly  ilcvclu])  into  a  res^nlar  periodieal  with  a 
recoaiiized  .-;taii(lin<r  in  tlie  riiiri^d  States  and  abroad  ecpial  to  that 
of  tlie  Society  itself.  The  size  oi"  tlie  page  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Annual  Reports.  During  the  current  year,  the  number  of 
pafres  and  interval  of  piil)li(  :ition  Avill  be  governed  by  circunistanees. 

The  contents  of  the  initial  number,  dealing  with  the  Annual 
Meeting,  were  largely  of  a  statistical  character.  Future  numbers 
will  be  of  more  general  interest.  Like  the  Annual  Reports,  Scenic 
and  Historic  America  is  sent  free  to  the  members. 


ANNT^AL  REPORTS 


Recapitulation  of  Contents 

The  Annual  Reports  which  the  Society,  as  required  by  law,  has 
transmitted  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  have : 

(  uiitaiiKHl  8,331  piX'^es  of  priniUtl  inalter. 

Including   650  different  illii»traiious 

Referring  -to  24,463  names  and  subjeoCs 

And  six  indexes  wifh^  42,107  page  references  as  followB: 
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Need  More  Copies  from  the  Utate 


The  State  fnrnisheB  the  Sooietj  with  only  500  copies  of  this 
Keport^  which  are  inadequate  to  su{)plv  even  the  memhers  who 

contribute  to  the  support  of  its  work,  and  the  Society  is  cil>1iged 
U\  have  extra  ('<)j)it's  ])riiit('<l  at  its  own  ex))en!*e  to  meet  the  re<inest 
for  them  from  j)nl>li('  lil)raries,  colleges,  universities,  puhlie  offieials 
and  private  individuals  in  the  Tnited  States  and  foreign  countries. 

The  Society,  in  the  furtherance  of  scenic  and  historic  preserva- 
tions, funiishes  the  I{e])ort  gratuitously  to  pnMi«-  lil»rarie-<,  educa- 
tional institutions  and  public  officials,  but  is  obliged  to  charge  the 
actual  cost  of  printing  and  carriage  when  sent  to  private  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  supporters  of  the  work.  We  earnestly  ask 
the  Legislature  to  su])ply  us  with  a  larger  edition  of  these  books 
for  educational  purposes.*  They  are  distributed  conservatively  and 
with  discrimination,  promote  a  distinctly  public  work,  mid.  we 
are  persuaded,  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  State.  Tn  support  of 
this  request,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  real  value  of  the  Reports, 
we  quote  herewith  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  requests  for  or  com- 
mradatiohs  of  the  Reports  and  the  Society's  work  from  national, 
state  and  city  officials,  universities,  libraries,  educators,  historians, 
students,  etc.,  received  during  the  past  few  years. 

Uequesls  and  Comments  from  Foreign  Ambassadors 
The  French  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Jean  J.  J usser- 
and,  December  20, 1915 :  "  I  beg  to  acknowle<^  receipt,  with  very 
sincere  thanks,  of  the  important  volume  you  were  so  good  as  to 

•  Since  this  was  written  the  Legislature  baa  made  such  provision  in  section  6 
of  cbapter  667  of  the  laws  of  1917. 
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send  me,  being  the  2(Hk  Annual  Beport  of  the  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  PieseiTation  Society.  The  work  pursued  by  your 
Society  strongly  appeals  to  me.  I  wish  it  all  success  and  I  hope 
it  wiU  extend  its  scope  more  and  more.  .  .  T  enclose  a  list  of 
French  Universities.*  I  think  it  would  be  quite  appropriate.  .  . 
that  the  Twentieth  Report  be  sent  to  them.  If  you  were  so  good 
as  to  send  me  two  more  copies,  I  should  make  good  use  of  them." 

The  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Sir  Arthur  Cecil 
Spring-Kioe,  through  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Kew  York  and  the  New  York  State 
Library,  to  this  Society,  October  26, 1914 :  Bequest  for  two  copies 
of  any  reports  that  may  have  been  issued  during  the  last  few  years 
in  regard  to  the  upkeep  and  care  of  Public  Parks. 

From  UnUed  States  Chvemment  Bepresmtatwea 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  J).  C,  Oct()])er  27, 
1913 :  "  It  would  be  greatly  appreciated  if  you  can  find  it  practic- 
able to  complete  the  Department's  file  of  your  Annual  Reports." 

United  States  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C,  February 
14, 1916 :  *^  The  Survey  library  lacks  the  f  blowing  Reports  of  your 
Society:  Ist^  2d,  5th  to  lOih  inclusive  and  19th.  .  .  Would  be 
glad  to  receive  any  of  the  missing  Reports  yon  can  furnish,  and 
future  numbers  regularly  as  issued." 

United  States  Geological  Survey,  Prof.  N.  H.  Darton,  January 
25,  1016 :  "  T  hope  you  will  not  fail  to  send  me  publication  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  containing 
material  on  Helderberg  escarpment"  (John  Boyd  Thacher  Park.) 

From  New  York  State  Officials,  Etc, 

Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  New  York  January  29, 1916: 
^*  The  material  which  you  have  we  could  use  and  would  be  glad 
to  get  it  if  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  place  us  on  your  Ust.'' 

New  York  State  Library,  March  31,  1915 :   "  We  have  at  hand 

numerous  requests  for  the  Report  of  the  Society.  The  supply  of 
65  copies  which  were  sent  to  us  for  distribution  to  lil)raries  (in 
Kew  York  State)  has  been  exhausted.  Tf  you  care  to  send  us  from 
40  to  r>0  arMitinnR]  copies  we  can  make  good  use  of  them." 

*  Hm  lisfe  vmMtMA  tbe  imumv  of  16  Ifladlng  Frendi  UnivonltiM. 
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New  York  State  Library,  Educational  Extension  Division,  Sep- 
tember 21,  15)14:  "Our  Educational  Extension  Division  is 
anxious  for  a  copy  of  your  Annual  Keport  for  use  in  its  study  club 
work." 

Univeraitjr  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Visual  Instruction  Divi- 
dotkj  January  23,  1917:  ''€an  yon  supply  us  with  the  21st 
Amnial  Beport  of  jonr  Soeiety.  We  are  at  the  present  time 
oiganizizig  a  eotnewhat  extensive  oolleetion  of  lantern  slides  and 
photographie  prints  <«i  New  York  State.  We  would  like  espeeiallj 
to  feature  the  various  State  parks  and  your  Beport  will  be  help- 
ful to  us  in  this  connection." 

Assemblyman  G^eo^ge  E.  Polhemns  of  Jamaica,  K.  Y.,  February 
23,  March  3,  1916:  Requests  for  Annual  Reports.  "I  shall  be 
glad  to  take  up  the  mattrr  of  se<"nring  the  i)rinting  of  more  copies. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  little  more  money  spent  on  such  Reports  as 
yours  out  of  the  enormous  annual  appropriations  for  printing 
would  be  of  benefit  all  out  of  proportion  to  its  cost." 

Assemblyman  Charles  D.  Donohue  of  New  York,  February  d8, 
1917,  requeuing  copy  of  1916  report:  "  If  you  can  suggest  any 
way  in  which  additional  copies  can  be  printed  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  and  delivered  to  your  Society  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
assist  you  in  every  way  possible,  as  T  realize  that  such  a  publica- 
tion should  have  publicity  and  is  certainly  of  more  benefit  than  a 
great  many  publications  which  are  printed  in  great  quantities." 

Assemblyman  Erastus  Coming  Davis  of  Fonda,  N.  Y.,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1916 :  Bequesting  that  copies  of  1915  Report  be  sent  to 
certain  addresses  and  saying :  "  It  certainly  is  a  valuable  edition." 

Assemblyman  Leon  L.  Fancher  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  April- 
May,  1916 :  Requests  for  eight  copies  of  Annual  Beport  for  1915. 

Ton  certainly  got  out  a  fine  report  this  year  and  I  desire  to  com- 
pliment you  on  the  same.  They  are  greatly  appreciated  here." 

From  SUde  Officials  of  Other  Biahs 

Connecticut  State  Parks  Commission,  Albert  M.  Turner,  Field 
Secretary,  December  2,  1914:^  "I  wish  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  .  .  .  the  very  valuable  set  of  your  Reports. 
In  no  other  publications  have  I  found  so  much  explicit  informaticm 
of  the  olass  we  need." 
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Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Forestry,  £.  M.  GrifEth,  State 
Forester,  December  13,  1913 :  "  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
18th  Annua]  Repoii;.  It  will  be  of  great  help  to  me  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  State  Parks,  as  it  contains  so  much  knowledge  of 

both  the  Nationt^l  Parks  and  the  State  Parks  in  New  York." 

I'ennsyh  aiiia  Public  Service  ( 'onmiission,  Febrnarv  14,  1917: 
"Will  you  kindly  favor  the  writer  with  a  copy  of  your  2l8t 
Auiiuial  Report,   The  courtesv  will  be  unioh  appreciated." 

Prom  City  Officials  and  InstittUiona 

J)e]jartrnent  of  Parks,  Xew  York  City,  Hon.  (  ahot  Ward,  Prcssi- 
dent  of  Coininiission,  June  PUd,  acknowloilaini^  ms^s.  copy  of 
history  of  .Moriiiiiii'sidc  Park  ]>rinted  in  l!il<>  lv('j>orl  of  this  Society : 
"I  congratulate  nil  those  concerned.  1  think  such  histories  are 
greatly  needed  and  I  know  that  this  Department  will  gi*eatly  bene* 
fit  by  the  possession  of  such  a  valuable  document  as  this." 

Department  of  Parks,  New  York  City,  J.  H.  Beatty,  Supenn- 
tendent,  January  31,  1916:  Kindly  let  bearer  have  a  copy  of 
your  1911  Report  containing  the  history  of  Central  Paik." 

Court  House  Board,  New  York  City,  March  28,  1916:  *'  Will 
yoni  -please  send  ns  a  hound  copy  of  yonr  Report  for  11)15  at  your 
eiirliest  ooiiveni<'nce." 

From  i  idversUiea,  Colleges  and  iSchooh 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  see  page  43. 

Columbia  University,  the  late  Seth  Low,  LL.  D.,  when  Presi- 
dent, wrote:  "  It  is  easy  to  mar  the  beauties  of  nature  but  diffi- 
cult to  restore  them  if  they  have  once  been  injured.   Our  ancient 

and  historic  landmarks,  also,  ought  to  bo  preserved  whenever  pos- 
sible. The  New  World,  in  the  historic  stmse,  is  still  new;  but  our 
nation's  life  has  yet  made  its  sacred  places,  and  it  is  a  true  in- 
stinct to  i)reserve  them,  whenever  ])ossible,  for  the  inspiration  that 
they  hold.  I  hope  that  the  efforts  of  your  Society  may  be  crowned 
with  conspicnouR  success. 

Columbia  University,  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  Professor  of  Architec- 
ture, January  16,  1917:  The  very  valuable  and  interesting 
volume  of  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  is  a  splendid  piece  of 
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work  of  which  yon  should  be  proud.  I  value  highly  my  collection 

of  these  admirable  ro|x>rt8." 

New  York  rniversity,  Henry  Mitchell  MacCracken,  I).  D., 
LL.  D.,  when  ("hancellor,  wrote:  "Scenic  and  historic  places  and 
objects  teach  piitriotifiiu  and  nourish  moral  sentiments,  while  they 
care  also  in  some  measure  for  aesthetic  nature.  When  once  estab- 
lished, these  famous  places  become  unsalaried  teachers.  They 
never  die,  never  ask  to  be  retired  oa  pensiimBy  and  their  voices  grow 
stronger  and  more  convincing  with  increased  age.  May  your 
society  be  prospered  in  adding  to  the  roll  of  tiiese  inmiortal 
teachers." 

Yale  University  Forest  School,  February  14,  1916 :  "  Will  you 
please  send  for  use  in  the  Forest  iSchool  a  copy  of  your  20th  Annual 
Keport." 

Yale  University,  Ueabody  Museum  of  Natural  Historv,  Dr. 
George  Grant  AlacCurdy,  Curator,  January  19,  1917 ;  *'  I  have 
just  received  the  21st  Annual  Keport  of  your  Society  and  am 
delighted  to  find  that  it  is  proposed  to  make  an  effort  to  preseirve 
Turtle  Mound  (aboriginal  shell-heap)  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida. 
...  I  hope  that  the  Society  may  take  further  steps  toward  this 
oonsummation  so  much  desired." 

Universily  of  2^'orth  Dakota,  O.  G.  Libby  as  Chairman  of  the 
Historic  Sites  Committee  of  the  Anssissippi  Vallev  Historical 
Association,  March  0,  1915:  Y(n\r  oriraiiization  has  done  such 
excellent  work  and  has  such  ^ood  standing  that  I  am  asking  for 
some  suggestions  and  aid  in  fornmlating  my  report.  .  .  I  have 
only  two  of  your  Reports.  I  should  like  to  receive  a  complete 
set  if  they  are  available." 

Normal  College  of  New  York,  Edward  S.  Burgess,  Ph.  I).,  Pn>- 
f essor  of  Natural  Science,  Normal  College  of  New  York,  October 
22,  1913 :  I  make  use  of  your  Reports  not  only  personally  but 
among  my  students  at  Normal  College^" 

Cathedral  College  (Roman  Catholic,)  New. York  City;  St.  Vin- 
cent's College  for  Women,  Mt.  St.  Vincent,  Xow  York  Citv ;  St. 
Angela's  College  for  Women,  Xcnv  lux-hrlle.  X.  Y.,  by  Dr.  James 
J.  Walsh,  Trustee,  Fcbruarv  0,  1!»17:  1  should  be  very  glad  if 
oc^ies  of  your  Annual  Keport  could  be  sent  to  these  institutions.'' 
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Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  Praf.  W.  E.  GfliMmg,  June 
5, 1916 :     Recently  Dr.  John  M.  Clarice  asked  you  to  send  to  me 

a  eopy  of  the  15th  annual  report  of  the  Scenic  and  Historic  Preser- 
vation Society  which  I  wanttti  because  it  contained  your  work  on 
Verrazzaiio.  T  received  a  bound  copy  direct  from  your  ottice  and 
I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for  tliis  kind  response  to  my  request. 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  early  voyages  and  have  myself 
published  some  material  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society 
of  Canada  in  relation  to  Eaatem  Canada,  and  I  have  another  work 
in  preparation  which  is  to  deal  with  this  matter  move  tfaoroug^y. 
I  am  delisted  with  the  thoroughness  and  conclusiyeness  of  your 
paper  on  Verrazzano's  voyage." 

Oberlin  College  Library,  Oherlin,  ().,  October  20, 1914:  "  This 
library  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  Annual  Jieports  of  y<»ur  Society. 
Will  vou  kindly  direct  that  such  as  inav  be  available  be  sent." — 

I.  C  4 

January  15,  1017:  ''This  library  has  not  received  your  Annual 
Keports  for  1014  and  1915.  May  I  ask  you  to  send  us  copies  so 
as  to  complete  our  set  ?*' 

Boys  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  U,  1915:  Can 
you  send  to  this  library  a  copy  of  your  Annual  Report." 

Warsaw,  N.  T.,  High  School,  May  9,  1916:  ''One  of  the 
Seniors  in  my  charge  is  planning  her  graduating  essay  on  the  Con- 
servation and  Preservation  of  Scenery.  Seeing  a  reference  to  your 
Annual  Keport,  I  am  writing  to  you  for  Reports  or  pamphlets  that 
will  help  me  in  this  line." 

Marjorie  R.  ZoUer,  librarian,  of  Middleburgb,  N.  Y.,  May  30, 
1016:  "  Your  Report  would  l)e  of  a  great  deal  of  benefit  in  our 
school  work.   The  Keport  is  highly  prized  by  me." 

Evelyn  May,  a  Brooklyn  s^'hool-crirl,  March  1,  1916:  "I  am 
very  anxious  to  obtain  one  of  the  books  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society.  I  am  a  young  girl  attending  High 
School,  and  feel  that  a  book  of  that  sort  would  be  of  great  help  to 
ma" 

Warren  G.  Thorpe,  student  at  Harvard  University,  February 

15,  1017 :  "  I  am  writing  an  argument  upon  the  Het<^  Hetchy- 
San  Francisco  contnnersy  and  should  be  very  much  obliged  for  any 
information,  in  particular  on  the  negative  side  of  the  question." 
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(In  reply  we  referred  liim  to  our  Beports  in  fhe  TTniTeiBity 
Library.) 

Moulin  ('hianc:,  an  advanced  Chinese  student  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Xew  York  City,  October  20,  1913:  I  am  in  receipt  of 
the  IStli  Annual  Report  of  your  Society  and  wish  to  thank  you 
for  it.  I  feel  that  China  needs  such  an  organization  like  yours  to 
to  preserve  more  efficiently  our  historic  landmarks.  We  can  learn 
a  good  deal  from  your  Society." 

From  Public  Libraries 

New  York  State  I.ihrary,  see  page  4:1. 

New  York  Public  Library,  New  York  City,  Victor  B.uff>  Pali- 
sita,  Keeper  of  ManuBcripta,  formerly  State  Hiatorian,  January 
23,  1917:  **I  appreeiato  your  kindneas  in  sending  me  your 
Annual  Reports.  They  are  veiy  interesting  as  well  aa  useful" 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  Public  Library,  October  31,  1913 :  "  This  library 
has  recently  acquired  by  gift  the  Reports  of  the  American  Scenic 
and  Hi^jforic  Preservation  Society  for  1910,  1911  and  1912. 
Realizing  the  value  of  this  publication  to  our  library,  I  am  ventur- 
ing to  inquire  how  other  volumes  may  be  obt-ained." 

Fishkill,  ISr.  Y.,  iVee  Library,  January  4,  1916:  "  We  should 
like  t6  reoeive  your  publicati<XL  for  our  library.  Historic  interest 
is  strong  in  this  Tillage^  which  in  September  of  this  year  celebrates 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Dutch  churdi." 

Asheville,  N.  Y.,  Tree  Library,  April  26,  1916:  "The  Ashe- 
ville  Free  Library,  founded  under  educational  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  would  appreciate  having  yanr  Reports  on  its  shelves." 

Maine  State  Library,  January  23,  1917 :  "  We  would  find 
useful  an  extra  copy  of  your  21st  Annual  Report,  1016,  so  that 
we  would  have  not  only  the  volume  which  you  have  sent  intact,  but 
also  an  extra  volume  of  1016  which  we  could  separate  into  parts  for 
the  special  use  of  the  different  subjects  in  it" 

Oamegie  Free  Idbrary,  Owenshoro,  Ey. :  "  We  should  he  glad 
to  have  your  Annual  Report  The  Librarian  in  the  BrooUine 
library  has  told  me  of  the  beauly  of  the  illustrations  and  its  value 
in  a  library." 

Chicago  Public  Li))rary,  September  30,  1914:  "  The  Chicago 
Public  Library  would  be  pleased  to  receive  a  full  set  of  your 
Annual  Reports.'* 
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From  Various  Institutions  and  OrgamzaUons 

T\w  Rockefeller  Foimdutiaii,  New  York,  February  7,  19164 
'*  We  have  been  referred  to  ^our  Society  by  the  Kew  York  State 
Library  for. information  regarding  State  parks  and  private  reserves 
in  New  ^'ork  State  and  should  like  veiry  much  to  obtain  copies  of 
jour  Annual  Reports." 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  April  13, 1916 :  "  We  would  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  receive  the  publications  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society." 

Lodi,  X.  Y.,  Literary  Society,  December  9,  1910:  "We  are 
study iiiii'  Xow  ^'ork  State  Parks^.  Thero  was  nothiuir  in  our 
travelliii")-  lihrarv  on  tliis  .subject;  ao  we  appealed  to  you.  Y'^our 
Annual  Kepoi  t  will  be  of  interest." 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  January  2r»,  liaT:  "  There 
is  so  lunch  of  historical  value  in  these  Annual  lieport**  of  your 
Society  whiish  we  would  find  useful  in  our  research  woric  that  we 
are  most  desirous  of  obtaining  a  complete  set" 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society,  October  27, 1913 :  Would 
it  be  possible  for  you  to  supply  tis  with  copies  of  any  or  all  of  the 
earlier  issues  of  your  Annual  Report." 

Xational  Society,  Dauiilitens  of  the  Ann  i-ican  Revolution,  Wash- 
ington, 1).  ('..  January  S,  191():  "Will  you  please  [)nt  the  library 
of  .Memorial  (  outinental  Hall  on  vour  mailiuii;  list  to  receive  the 
Keports  of  the  Scenic  Society,  i  trust  i  have  not  asked  too  great 
a  favor." 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  December  11,  1916: 
Will  you  be  good  enou^  to  send  us  the  l^ort  of  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  for  1015,  containing 
report  on  English  and  German  cities." 

Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America,  Frederick  L«  Hoffman, 
Statistician,  January  18,  1914:  "  A  really  wonderful  Report.  A 
genuine  text  book  on  the  tcmchiug  of  history  in  the  most  effective 
manner." 

Wclls-FargOiV  Co.,  Xew  York,  January  iM.  1917:  "  Wells-Faip> 
has  in  preparation  a  small  guide  to  ])arks,  very  much  on  the  order 
of  its  guides  to  Washiuiiton  and  San  P>ancigco,  and  we  are  seeking 
all  possible  information  in  regard  to  it.  I  am  therefore  writing  to 
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beg  for  the  volume  which  your  Society  has  just  issued  on  our 
National  Parks  and  Momuueuts." 

From  Individuals 

Tlie  late  Right  Kev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  I).  U.,  Bishop  of  New 
York:  '*  No  citizen  of  New  York  can  be  otherwise  than  grateful 
to  your  Society  for  your  efforts  towards  the  preservation  from 
defacement  of  the  Palisades  and  other  natural  features  of  scenery 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  You  have  bdiind  you  a  much  wider 
and  more  earnest  constituency  than  as'  yet  you  realize,  and  I 
venture  to  think  you  can  count  upon  their  enthusiastic  co-operation 
in  the  good  work  you  are  doing.    All  good  wi.shes  for  it-s  success." 

Kev.  Howard  Dntiicld.  1).  [).,  pastor  of  the  Old  First  Presby- 
terian Chnrch  of  New  York,  Docemlx'r  5,  1910,  acknowledging 
manuscript  history  of  Presbyterian isni  in  New  York,  printed  in 
this  report  :  "  Accept  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  wonderfully  com- 
plete and  valuable  statement  concerning  the  origins  of  Presbyter* 
ianism  in  this  city.  This  most  important  and  significant  document 
will  be  helpful  beyond  words  ...  in  preparing  the  Ohundi's 
history  which  I  am  planning  to  write." 

Frederick  A.  Emerick  o£  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  January  31, 1916,  who 
subsequently  gave  Pattlc  Island  Park  to  the  State  of  New  York: 
•*  Will  yon  have  the  kindiuMss  to  send  nie  a  copy  of  the  laws  under 
which  y(mr  S(M'iety  i~  orpiiiized,  with  aniendinent.^,  and  also,  if 
you  plea<c,  such  literature  as  you  may  have  which  is  likely  to  prove 
of  interest/' 

George  Bird  Grinnell,  Ph.  1)..  of  New  York,  editor,  author,  and 
explorer,  after  whom  Grinnell  Mountain  in  Glacier  Naitioiial  Park 
is  nained,  October  22,  1913:  ''Your  Annual  Report  covers  a 
wide  field  and  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  all  Americans.  There 
should  be  a  widespread  public  demand  for  it.*' 

Cuvler  Reynolds,  former  Curator  of  the  Albnnv  Institute, 
Deceinlwr  15,  1914:  "1  can  say  that  your  volumes  interest  me 
more  than  tho«e  of  any  hiv^storlcal  association  to  which  I  belong 
an<l  T  irivo  great  credit  to  it<  historical  articles.'*' 

Henry  Harmon  Xoble  of  Ks?^ex.  X.  V.,  foniierly  assistant  to 
the  State  Historian,  'November  8.  1013:  "  I  prize  highly  and  keep 
your  Annual  Heports  as  historic  documents  of  the  highest  value." 
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From  Leading  Newspapers 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  librarian,  January  27,  1917 :  "  I  Kave 
juat  examiiied  your  last  Annual  Eeport  and  am  aatoniflhed  at  the 
work  you  are  doing.  I  had  no  idea  of  it  beforeu  Annual  Beporta 
usually  into  the  newspaper  waate  baaket;  buit  no  moier  of  youia 
sham  go  there  in  tiiis  offioa  Oan  you  send  us  back  numbem  to 
ooii]|>letB  our  files  t  Thiey  are  luoBt  raluable  raferaDoe  books. 
I%elr  tiitle  '  Annxral  Beport '  is  a^rainet  them." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  December  17,  1912,  concludes  a 
long  editorial  entitled  Time  and  the  Adirondaclcs,"  relating;  to 
the  State  Forest  Preserve,  as  follows:  "Most  lamentable  injury, 
on  an  almost  incredible  scale,  had  been  done  by  fire  as  well  as  by 
lumbering,  before  the  State  got  possession  of  the  lands;  and  it  ia 
only  in  very  vecent  years  that  anything  like  adequate  meaanrea 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  and  oontrd  fires.  For  theae,  aa  well 
aa  for  the  general  polic;^  of  forest  preseiration,  the  State  ia  largely 
indebted  to  the  efforts  of  the  Asaooiation  for  the  Protection  of 
the  Adinmdacks  and  the  American  Scenio  and  Hiatoric  Preserva- 
tion Society.  One  sometimes  shudders  to  think  what  would  happen 
to  the  unreplaceable, treasures  of  the  nation,  whether  natural  or 
historic,  \\'ero  it  not  for  a  few  men  who  prevent  them  from  being 
thoaiglitlessly  swept  (to  destruction." 

The  following  complete  editorial  articles  are  given  under  the 
headings  under  which  ikey  originally  appeared: 

"  This  Sacieiy  Does  a  Good  Work*' 

(The  New  Totk  Hiims.  January  29, 1017.) 

**  Thoog^  the  iMuqr  ««tiTltieB,  all  wmnamdilile,  of  tbe  AinMiriMa  Seeaif  and 
HiBtoric  PrcurvaiMon  Society  have  made  flie  orgaaisatimi  known  to  way- 
body  with  whB.t  m^y  be  called  a  direct  inteo^est  in  its  work,  the  general 

public  is  still  not  well  informed  —  perli^ipfl  not  informed  at  all  —  with  respect 
to  its  ax^hicvf inoiits.  That  is  a  re^irptf able  situation,  for  several  reasons,  one 
of  tiiein,  and  not  tlic  least  important,  though  also  not  the  moat,  being  that, 
Uke  eoane  other  benefioent  bodiee»  th»  one  needs  more  mcndMara,  and  indi* 
dentally,  more  money,  with  yAiUS^  to  aieeompliah  ite  evtf-inereaaiiig  tadn. 
Ttorefora  it  has  begun  the  pubUoation  of  an  official  bulletin,  bearing  the 
name  of  Scenic  and  Historic  Amerira.  by  means  of  which  the  facts  in  relation 
to  what  it  is  and  to  what  it  has  done,  is  doing,  and  wants  to  do  caji  be 
more  widely  and  promptly  •dlsaemdnated  than  has  been  possible  throu^ 
the  iaeaing  of  an  ammal  report. 
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"  This  btUIcftin,  it  i«  hoped,  will  develop  in  time  into  a  ™tig^"^  of  ngnlMr 
periodical  appearaooe,  oontaining  matter  worthy  the  «tteBtion  of  all  Ammi- 
cans  with  a  wmcern  for  the  preservation  of  their  country'a  scenery  and 
history.  Jso.  1  of  Vol.  I  is  naturally  a  bit  statistical  and  expository,  but  it 
idle  exactly  -what  anybody  needs  to  know  who  would  be  informed  as  to  what 
the  aodely  ia,  the  mrt  oi  oflkera  it  has,  its  financial  etatua  and  mellioda^ 
and  4he  ainia  lor  the  attainment  of  which  it  eKiaba.  The  later  moBiben,  of 
oonrae,  wiH  deal  more  folly  wiih  partieiilar  enterpriaee,  and  ao  be  eaaier 
reading. 

"  A  purixM*!'  of  this  socit^tv  with  which  Thr  imcH  has  a  warm  sympatihy 
is  that  of  protecting  parks  —  urban,  .State  and  national  —  from  the  some- 
timea  welMnientiaoed,  but  always  reprdiensible  i>euple  who  aeem  ino«.pable 
of  understanding  wbait  parka  are  for  —  pec^le  on  whom,  therefore,  constant 
watch  has  to  be  kept  in  order  to  prevent  the  diversion  by  them  of  pubHc 
property  from  pfneral  to  gjjecial  iis^^s.  Tliis,  however,  is  only  one  in  a  I(Mlg 
list  of  "  inicwsioiis "  in  whieh  th<»  society  leads  or  participates,  and  it  thor- 
oughly (ieaerveii  tlie  support  of  the  patriotic,  tlie  aebthetie,  and  the  intelligent 
parts  of  the  oomniimity. 

''Ita  Freaideut  is  Oxoioe  Fbidbkiok  Kvkz,  and  its  headquarters  are  In 
the  Tribune  Building.  The  nienibership  fee  is  .fn  a  year,  but  anybody  who 
wants  to  p:)y  tnore  will  be  kindly  permitted  to  do  so,  and  he,  too,  will 
have  his  reward." 

"  The  Gonaervaiicn  of  Historic  Places  " 

(The  Naw  York  Sun,  January  31. 1917.) 
**The  American  Scenic  and  Hisfcmrie  Preservation  Soeiel?  is  twenty  two 
years  old.   Its  founder  w«s  Andrew  EL  Green.  J.  Pierpout  Morgan  was  ita 
honorary  preaident  until  his  death  and  he  was  succeeded  by-Hn  Bdward  H. 

Barrinmn.    Tho  prespnt  president  5s  Georfje  Frederiek  Kiinz. 

" 'JTie  society,  which  liajs  just  hcfjun  to  issue  a  bulletin  calletl  Scenic  and 
Historic  America,  hus  accomplished  a  great  deal  at  a  small  coat  in  mon^. 
It  admittiaters  for  the  State  Stony  Point  battlefield^  Fort  Brenswton  Rcsorva- 
tkm,  Wiatkina  Glen,  Letohworth  Park,  Philipae  Manor  Hall,  John  Boyd 
llMMher  Bark  and  Battle  Island  Park,  a  total  of  1,690  acres.  Other  State 
park*',  <Teatwl  wholly  or  partly  through  the  society's  influence,  are  Lake 
George  battleiield,  Pali.sades  Interstate  Park,  the  Sir  William  Johnson  man- 
sion at  Johnstown  and  the  Schuyler  mansion  at  Albany.  The  oom>ervation 
of  Roger  Morris  Park  in  tiiia  dly  was  «ooompliBhed  largely  through  the 
0ooiety*s  efforts. 

"Since  its  beginning  the  society  has  spent  $48,0(t:{  of  gift  funds  on  State 
properties  and  $170.<)7t3  <rf  State  funds.  None  of  \his  money  was  uv^l  for 
admini'strative  purposes.  The  general  running  expeu«es  of  Uie  sotncty  have 
been  paid  from  the  gifts  of  membwe  and  otiiers,  and  it  is  imteresting  to  note 
thai  they  hav«  averaged  only  98,145  a  year.  The  officers  and  membtfa  receive 
no  compenaation  and  sinecures  are  not  tolerated.  1~he  exi^enses  of  the  society 
are  now  about  $0,000  a  year,  and  although  there  is  no  deficiency,  the  oflRcers 
hope  t^)  lia\e  the  present  fund  of  $25,000  increased  to  $100,000  in  order  that 
the  eooiety  may  increase  its  work. 

"  The  aooieiy  help*  the  abhoola  to  arrange  hiatorical  wceraises  and  |>ageants. 
It  makes  sunraya  and  reaeardies  for  the  State  and  heipa  the  Department  of 
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the  Interior  to  spread  information  about  notional  parks.    It  «Ni«to  tbe 

tolephonc  coTTifv.iny  to  funl  historic  names  for  exchenge«f,  H  collaboratee  with 
motion  f<jin j>;uii(>.s  in  popularizing  American  hiatory  and  scenery. 

Jual  now  it  is  moving  for  tl»e  creation  of  a  new  iState  park  at  Croton  Points 
as  ihero  is  no  public  park  on  tlie  «ttst  aide  of  the  Hudson  norfli  of  Manhattan. 
PersonB  who  wish  to  help  the  growing  work  of  the  society  may  addreia  it  at 
its  ofiicee  in  the  Tribune  Building." 

A  Useful  Organization^* 

(The  Brooklyn  Standarri-l'  nion,  Dcopmber  22,  1918.) 
*'  The  anmml  reports  of  tlif  Americiin  Scenic  and  Historic.  Preservation 
Society  grow  iu)  size  as  the  tjociety  dn  years  and  extends  tlie  scope  of  its 
aetivitieA.  The  18th,  jmt  issued,  exceede  800  pages,  and  witb  its  treatment 
of  ithe  hundred  or  more  distinct  mattero  to  whidi,  during  the  year,  the 
eooiety  lias  given  its  attention,  retiring  not  less  than  1,000  index  raferaiees, 
Qs  denionstraitiion  of  tlie  zeal  and  fiddiiy  with,  which  the  society  addresses 
itself  to  its  honorable  and  continuing  duty,  and  to  the  system  and  fcliorough- 
nesa  with  whic-li  it  gives  to  the  people,  to  whom  it  is  ace ( unit iihle  for  vts 
charter  and  a  modest  moiety  of  its  support,  account  of  its  stcvvardsliip. 

"  DeedB,  not  words,  are  the  motto  and  rule  of  the  society,  and  in  almost 
eyeiy  city  and  section  of  4die  staite  are  witnesses  of  the  msdom  and  perseiw- 
ance  with  whidi  it  pursues  its  ideals  —  Inspiring  respect  for  the  past,  love 
for  scenic  beauty,  ati<l  encouragement  of  sound  administration  of  natural 
gifts  as  auxiliary  in  development  of  better  citizenship.  More  than  this,  the 
work  and  success  of  the  society  suggest  that  not  only  might  its  field  be 
enlarged  and  its  public  support  increased,  but  that  its  prindples  are  sus* 
eeptible  of  wider  applicaidon  to  other  matters.  The  doctrine,  which  nowadays 
seems  to  go  unchikllengied.  that  govormnent  is  the  panaeea  for  all  political, 
social  and  economic  ills,  is  dearly  traversed,  and.  t.o  a  degree,  definitely  con- 
tradit'ted,  l>y  the  work  of  tlie  society.  A  small  body  of  public-spirited  citizens, 
seeing  the  necessities,  and  appreciating  relative  values  and  importance  of 
action,  have  but  to  associate  thraiselves,  obtain  from  the  state  permissfon 
to  do  wthat  they  think  the  public  interests  demand,  eliminating  law's  delay, 
political  pull,  contractors'  graft,  and  other  costly  subtractions  from  eflSciency, 
and  the,  beginning  of  the  end  is  fonutiLated  and  the  process  of  evolution  to 
complete  attainaieut  well  advanced. 

"Hie  Soendc  and  Historic  Society,  limsal  descendant  <it  the  Nisgara  ecMB* 
missioiii  and  its  great  founder,  the  late  Andrew  H.  Green,  suooesafuUy  invitea 
comparison  of  any  of  its  undertakings  in  economy,  in  administraiion,  in 
definite  permanent  value,  with  tliost>  of  any  which  the  s<;t(c  has  attcnipt<»d. 
ITio  l.OOO-ju-re  Let^'hwortli  park,  along  the  picturesque  (nnit^rf,  compared 
with  VVatkiiis'  Glen,  a<t  the  head  of  the  Cayuga,  since  it  was  wrested  from 
the  society  and  made  a  playtliing  of  county  and  village  politics,  demonstrates^ 
conclusively,  the  wisdom  of  the  philanthropist  who  made  the  sAate  his  heir 
and  of  the  policy'  whicJi  protects  and  develops  his  great  legacy.  Of  course^ 
much  depends  in  a  voluntary'  and  altngt'ther  self-periMitiiating  organisation, 
upon  the  material  of  wliicli  it  is  conipos4xl,  and  the  fact  that  tJie  society  still 
brackets  in  black  the  name  of  it^  late  Honorary  President,  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  is  indication  of  the  etsndards  of  public  duty,  which  it  holds,  as  that 
ot  Secretary  Hall  ia  a  symHiym  for  painstaking,  efficient  and  tfaorouf^ 
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oompeteni  vork.  Study  of  the  report  «uid  its  app^ioee,  Twfaoch  cover  a 
wide  range  of  historic  and  spcenic  t<^ioB^  local  and  general,  domonstrates  the 
merit  of  th«^  work,  tlx*  intelligence  and  stMxl  ju<lgment  with  whifh  it  ii* 
directed,  to  jna.tters  of  real  public  ctmct'in,  a.n<l,  at  tJic  sraiiui  time,  atl'ords 
an  adm-irable  example  of  a  public  document,  a  repository  from  cover  to  cover 
of  moei  wlaable  inltniiMiitioii,  nudi  of  wihieh  eaa  be  nowliere  else  obtained, 
aad  eonetantly  becoming  thixk^h  the  lapse  of  time  and  changes  in  human 
affairs,  of  more  importance.** 

Everybody's  America" 

CTIm  Botton  TnuiMtqrt,  Jmaxtj  ai,  1917.) 

"  New  York  hiVB  nn  excellent  public  association  in  its  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation;  ScK-iety.  wliich  not  only  enconrafjes  the  preservation  of  scenes 
of  natural  beauty,  but  protects  and  marks  places  wiiich  have  a  signili«ince 
in  local,  »tate  or  national  history.  One  point  of  merit  about  this  aociety 
ift  that  it  ia  not  aasodated  with  any  particular  class  or  element  in  history 
or  the  sodal  structure.  It  is  ior  all.  The  Sons  of  the  Bev<dutioa,  the  Society 
of  Coloniial  Wars,  tiie  Oolooial  Dame:^,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and 
other  meritorious  swieties  proixrly  iittciul  to  scenes  and  j^itr**  in  which  their 
particular  members  or  pro;,;enitors  were  or  are  concemcHi.  The  Appalachian 
Club  looks  after  the  nvountains  and  the  forest  trails.'  But  there  is  no 
ancestral  or  other  special  badge  npon  the  Scenic  and  Historic  Sites  people. 
Th^  eni^age  equally  in  the  def^iee  of  the  glacial  carvings  on  the  Onondaga 
roAs  and  the  marine  ?=1iells  of  Sarato<;a,  in  Ihe  ■markin<r  of  the  biggest  or 
the  oldest  tree  on  Manliattan,  or  in  tlie  hH-athi;;  of  tlic  i>)d  inil(»r%tone.s  on 
Broadway;  and  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  tlmt  they  will  seek  to  aave  Castle 
GardcD,  the  Plymouth  Bode  of  onr  later  Pilgrinra,  fKcsn  the  deetmetion  with 
wliieh  the  proposition  for  a  new  and  improved  Aquarium  threatens  it. 

'*  A  society  that  can  do  tliis  is  e^ecialily  comiiDendable,  because  there  are 
now  some  millions  of  Amerietin  cdtizens  who  are  not  eligible  to  mcmbersihip 
in  s.K-ietics  w  inch  rfHjuire  prcMif  of  Revolution.i  rv  or  pre-Revol'.n  iunarv  deMciit, 
but  who  are  expected  to  develop  just  as  keen  an  interest  in  American  history, 
and  the  American  holv  places,  as  if  they  had  that  descent.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  t^at  with  the  lapse  of  time  a  great  many  of  these  Inter  comers  -vrill 
aequii^  that  eligibility.  Tire  melting-pot  will  open  the  doors  for  them.  Many 
names  already  demrate  the  rolls  of  the  Revolutionary  societies,  and  even 
those  of  tJie  Mayflower  dcsicndiinls,  which  were  strangers  to  the  American 
records  up  to  a  recent  period.  The  possessors  of  thi^  lately  foreign  names 
enter  the  old  aodeties  by  ilie  doors  oponcd  to  tliem  by  tliflir  mothers.  But. 
it  will  take  a  long  time  to  blend  the  whole  population  in  tiiis  way.  In  the 
meantime,  w©  hope  and  cxjx'ct  that  the  children  of  immigrants  will  take  as 
much  pride  as  anyone  else  in  the  hi^toi y  of  the  coniiUy  wlii'  li  is  now  tlieirs. 
Certainlv  we  sliould  not  exclu<ie  ttieiii,  if  thcv  do.  from  the  coiiipanv  of  those 
who  cfacri&h  the  uHunories  of  the  posit,  nor  should  we  «be  inilitierent  to  the 
memorials  of  a  later  epoch  tlian  that  in  whidi  the  descendants  merely  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants  are  interested.  The  time  has  emne  when  the  note  of  incki* 
eiveness,  rather  than  that  of  exclusivenese,  should  be  emphasized  in  our  ways 
of  distinguishing  the  past,  as  it  is  by  the  ejtcellenit  Scenic  and  Historic 
Society.** 
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Deaths  of  Members 


NECROLOGY 

During  the  year  1916,  we  removed  from  the  membership  rolls 
of  the  society  the  following  names  of  'those  who  died  or  notice  of 
whose  death  was  received  during  that  year.  The  dates  here  given 
are  the  dates  of  their  decease: 

B.  J..  Alii  son  of  Stony  Point,  X.  Y.,  Octol>er,  lUltl. 
John  D.  Archbold  of  New  York  City,  December  5,  1916. 
Enoch  0.  Bell  of  New  York  City,  May  25, 1916. 
Gecnge  C.  Boldt  of  New  York  Cit^,  Deeeoiber  5, 1916. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Q.  Brown  ol  New  York  City,  June  28,  1916. 
James  G.  Canncm  of  New  York  City,  July  5,  1916. 
Gen.  Howard  Carroll  of  New  Yoik  Cily,  Decemher  30, 1916. 
Harris  B.  Dick  of  New  York  City,  September  21,  1916. 

Henry  R.  Dvirfee  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  December  24, 1916. 
Setiii  Low,  LL.  D.,  of  New  York,  September  17,  lOIH. 
Gen.  Albert  L.  Mill^  U.  S.  A.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Septem- 
ber 18,  191G. 

John  l)e  Witt  Mowris  of  New  York  City,  July  1(5,  1916. 
Charles  Pryer  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  June  8,  l!>ir,. 
M.  D.  Raymond  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  about  6  years  a.c;o.* 
R.  C.  Pintbboue  of  Purchase,  N.  Y.,  February  10,  1015  * 
James  M.  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  D.  D.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
December  19,  1916. 

Hon.  George  C.  Wait  of  Watkins,  November  6,  1916.* 
Miss  Fannie  H.  Williams  of  Salem,  N.  Y.,  Febmary  14, 1916. 
Hon.  Egerton  L.  Winthrop  of  New  York  City,  April  6, 1916. 

The  S<xiiety  dee|>ly  laments  the  loss  of  these  faithful  friends 
and  sup])orters.  Tlicy  were  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  They 
took  pride  in  the  historical  traxiitianis  of  our  nation.  They  had  warm 
humaD  sympathy  for  thieiir  fellow-men  and  wanted  to  set*  tJieir 
environment  in  cdties  improved.  They  shared  belief  of  this 
Society  that  life  is  sometiiing  more  than  meat  and"  drink  and 
wherewithal  to  be  clodied ;  and  that  after  honest  toil  to  get  a  living, 
there  should  be  something  of  happiness  in  human  lives  to  lighten 
the  drudgery  of  labor.  They  shared  our  conviction  that  physical 
and  intellectual  happiness  of  the  most  wholesome  kind  can  be 
promoted  by  proper  city  surroimdinfr, —  environment  wliifh  is 
pleasant  to  see  as  well  as  healthful  to  live  inj  by  parks  and  play- 

•  Reported  in  1916. 
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gnnmdt  in  which  rest  or  open  air  exerciBe  can  be  had;  and  by 
larger  state  and  national  pario,  in  which  people  can  commune  with 
nature  and  study  the  marvelloaB  warka  of  creation.  They  beliered 
that  respect  for  our  national  history  and  traditions  is  a  high  form 

of  patriotism  to  be  nurtured  by  the  preservation  of  ancient  land- 
marks, the  erection  of  monuments  and  memorials,  and  the  rescue 
of  treasured  archiv^es  threatened  with  destruction.  They  shared 
our  creed  that  these  ends  are  worthy  of  the  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  not  only  the  public  ^vemments,  municipal,  state  and 
naticmal,  but  also  private  jdiilanthrt^y,  and  while  advocating  the 
former,  several  testified  the  sincerity  of  tiieir  failh  by  liberal 
ezpreseionB  of  the  latter.  The  pominent  position  of  these  late 
members  in  their  respective  commnnities  attested  the  dignity  and 
seriousness  of  the  work  which  this  Society  has  been  conducting 
for  the  ])ast  22  years,  and  on  that  account  also,  we  sincerely  regret 
to  lose  them  as  exponents  of  the  Society's  aims. 

Death  of  William  B.  Howland,  LL,  D, 

Our  most  notable  loss  since  January  1,  1917,  has  been  by  the 
death  of  WiUiam  Bailey  Howland,  LL.  D.,  of  New  York,  a  mem* 
her  of  tiie  Society  since  1908  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  since  January  19,  1910. 

Dr.  Howland  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  in  his  office  at  No. 
119  West  40th  Street  on  Tuesday,  February  27,  1917.  He  was 
bom  at  Ashland,  N.  Y.,  June  10,  1849,  being  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Harrison  O.  and  Hannah  Bailey  Howland.  On  April  -'5,  18T.*i,  he 
married  Miss  Ella  May  Jacobs  of  Gowanda,  "NT.  Y.,  who  survives 
him  with  two  sons,  Messrs.  Karl  V.  S.  and  Harold  J.  Howland. 

Dr.  Howland  was  a  publisher  who  united  wi&  the  constructive 
and  executive  ability  of  a.  business  manager  the  instincts  and  per- 
ceptions of  an  editor — a  combination  comparatively  rare.  In 
1883  he  founded  Ihe  Onting  magazine  of  which  he  was  the  pub- 
lisher until  1885.  From  1885  to  1890  he  was  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Tribune,  Avhich  he  completely 
transfornipd  and  impressed  with  his  personality.  From  1890  to 
1913  he  was  publisher  and  treasnrer  of  the  Onticvjk,  his  connection 
being  contemporaneous  from  1893  to  1913  with  the  editorship  of 
Lyman  Abbott  and  from  1909  to  1913  with  the  contribnting  editor- 
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ship  <3i  Theodore  Rooserelt  Frcnn  1913  to  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  managing  editor  of  the  Independent.  He  was  also  publisher 
of  the  Countryside  Magazine.  Not  long  ago  he  became  det^plv 
interested  in  aeronautics  and  acquired  a  monthly  maga7>ine  deiroted 
to  aerial  navigation  but  was  conipellod  to  roliiujiiish  it  on  account 
of  other  doniands  on  his  time.  Tlis  particular  interest  in  aen> 
nautics  was  due  to  his  Udief  that  tlie  flyiiiG:  macliinp  would  reach 
a  far  higher  state  of  developiiK'iit  tiian  it  has  vet  attained,  and 
that  its  eflPwt  on  civilization,  would  be  far-reaching.  As  railroads 
and  telegraphs,  W  affording  easy  means  of  intesroommnnication, 
had  promoted  the  homogeneity  of  individual  nations,  so  he  believed 
that  the  aeroplane  and  the  wireless  telegraph,  transcending  national 
boundaries,  would  tend  to  universal  homogeneity  and  proportion- 
ately advance  civilization. 

His  view«  in  that  respeet  were  typieal  of  his  general  outlook 
upon  liiiman  a  Hairs.  While  not  nnmindful  of  the  details  of  the  ' 
counting  and  the  editorial  r<^)Oins,  oven  to  the  small  conveniences 
of  employes,  1h^  eonstiintly  lookx'd  lxn-on<l  th(*m  to  tlic  gf^ieral  wel- 
fare of  his  city,  state  and  nation,  and  the  world  at  hirge.  His 
menil>ership  in  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  fo*  the  past  fourteen  years,  in  seven  of  which  he  served 
as  a  Trustee;  his  Treasurership  of  the  American  Civic  Association 
for  thirteen  years;  and  his  Commissionership  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  State  Resorvaltion  sinioe  February  3,  1909,  were  evidences  of 
his  lov©  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  his  belief  in  the  duty  of  pro* 
viding  places  of  wholesome  recreation  and  health  recuperation  for 
the  ]H'0|)le,  his  devotion  to  the  betterment  of  the  jiving  conditions 
of  the  ])oor  and  his  patriotic  interest  in  the  historic  traditions  of 
the  American  people. 

That  Dr.  Howland's  interests  extended  Ix^yond  our  national 
boundaries  m  as  e\  idenced  by  two  fields  of  activity  in  which  he  won 
signal  marks  of  distinction. 

For  several  years  he  bad  been  Treasurer  of  the  Society  for 
Italian  Immigrants.  Not  sharing  the  feeling  of  many  that 
Italian  immigration,  especially  from  the  southern  provinces,  was 
to  be  discouraged,  he  believed  that  the  Italians  were  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  population  of  the  United  States.  For  his  work 
in  their  behalf,  he  receivetl  a  decoration  from  the  King  of  Italy. 
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Oil  tilt'  occasion  of  tiie  centenarv'  of  unbroken  peace  between  the 
I  nitecl  States  and  (jreat  Britiiin,  T)r.  How  land  was  verv  active 
in  his  efforts  to  luive  the  aiiniversaiy  suitably  olTeen-ed,  and  to  ce- 
ment mare  strongly  the  ties  of  blood  and  tradition  that  bind  the  two 
nofcuons  together,  lie  had  a  largo  part  in  the  ^rk  leading  up  to  the 
acquisition  of  Sulgrave  Manor,  the  home  of  the  ancestral  Wasii- 
KD^KB  near  Notrthampton,  Eng.,  aa  a  memoimal.  (See  our 
Aimital  Repoits  for  1012,  pp.  219,  226-228,  1913,  pp.  297-299, 
and  1914,  pp.  272-274.)  For  his  activily  in  this  matter  he 
received  the  honorary  d^ree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Toronto,  Canada. 

At  the  time  of  hi?j  death.  Dr.  llowland  was  President  of  the 
Kational  Institute  of  Ethciency,  Treasurer  of  the  Congregational 
Home  Nfissionary  Society,  a  Trustee  of  the  Chautauqua  Institu- 
tion, and  a  Trustee  of  the  Sulgrave  Institute.  He  had  membership 
in  many  philanthropic,  civic,  art  and  professional  societies. 

His  body  was  taken  to  Kinderhook,  X.  Y.,  for  interment,  on 
Thursday,  March  1.  In  his  casket  thia  Society  placed  a  glaan 
tahlet*  bearing  the  following  inscription : 

WILLIAM  BAILEY  HOWLAND,  LL.  D. 
AshUmd,  New  York,  10  June,  1849. 
Preaddent  of  the  Comro-iasioiiefn  of  the  State  Reservation 

at  Niagara, 

Pre-iidrnt   of  the  Nntioiial   Tnstitiilf  of  Efficiency 
Troaaurer  of  liie  Society  of  italiaa  kimugrante 
Trustee  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preeervatkm 

Sodefy,  1010-1917 
Treasurer  of  the  American  Civic  AmoauMon, 
et  cot  era. 

110  West  40th  Street.  New  York  City, 
Tuesday,  27  February,  1917. 
Interred  at 
Kinderhook,  Ne«r  Yoric, 
Thursday,  1  Mardi,  1917. 
EVom  the  Trustees  of  the  Aniei  lean  Scenic  and  Hi»tork} 
Preeervatiua  Society. 

•The  SiX'iety  lias  recently  placed  similar  gla.'^s  tahlets  in  tlie  caskets  of 
the  late  Verv  Rev.  Williaan  M.  Orrmenor,,  D.  D..  Dean  of  tlie  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  tlie  Divine,  of  New  York,  who  <Iit^I  December  9,  19  Hi,  an<l  Mr.H. 
William  Barr  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  who  diie<i  January  2,  1917.  The  inscriptions 
are  etched  with  add  upon  the  glasa.  It  is  believed  that  as  glase  is  more 
durable  than  metal  under  the  oorroeive  action  of  aeide  of  the  earth,  the  gtass 
tahlet  vrill  preserve  a  nieai»  of  identificajUon  kniger  than  the  metal  plaite 
on  the  coffin. 
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On  Friday,  Mareh  2,  1917,  menuxrial  ezeroiset  were  held  at  the 
National  Arts  Oltib,  No.  15  Gramercy  Park,  Now  Yoric  City.  Mr. 

J.  Horax^o  McFarland,  President  of  the  Ainerican  Civic  Associa- 
tion, presided.  Between  the  invocation  at  3  o'clock  and  the  bene- 
diction at  4:30.  t\\'CTitv  spcnkcrs  made  infonnal  afldresses.  They 
included,  besides  Mr.  McFarland,  Mr.  Richard  V>.  Watroiis,  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Civic  Association ;  Hamilton  Holt^  LL.  D., 
editor  of  the  Independent;  Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker,  representing 
the  National  Listitate  of  Effieienoy;  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  spoke 
for  Dr.  Howland's  friends  in  Ormt  Britain;  Mr.  Herbert  S. 
Hnston,  publisher;  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Abbott  of  ihe  Ontlook  editorial 
staff;  Dr.  Antonio  Stella  of  the  Italian  Immigration  Society;  Mr. 
Clinton  Kogers  WoodrufF,  Secretary  of  the  National  Municipal 
League;  George  Frederick  Kunz,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.  President  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  T'lescrvation  Society;  Albert  Shaw, 
TX.  D.,  Ph.  P.,  editor  of  tlic  Ts^'ational  Revenues;  IToti.  John  A. 
Stewart,  of  the  American  Peace  Centennial  Committee;  TTon. 
John  De  Witt  Warner,  representing  the  National  Arts  Club; 
Mr.  Ernesto  G.  Fabbri,  President  of  the  Society  of  Italian  Emi- 
grants; G^rge  Kennan,  Litt  D.,  anthor  and  special  writer,  and 
others. 

TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAX  MEETINO. 

TUstablishment  of  National  Park  Service  Signalized 

The  Twenty  Boeond  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in 
the  aaditorimn  of  the  American  Mnsenin  of  Natural  History  in 
New  York  Cify  on  Wednesday  evening,  Jannaiy  10, 1917,  he^paor 
mng  at  8  o^dock.  As  xm  fonner  oooaeions,  the  Society  had  the 
hearty  coK)peration  of  the  mnseiim  and  its  officers:  Henry  Fair- 
field Oslx>rn.  Sc.D.,  LL,D.,  Ph.D.,  President;  Mr.  Adrian  Iselin, 
Jr.,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  George  H.  Sherwood,  Assistant  Secretary, 
for  which  it  da<nres  to  expresjs  its  great  appreeiatioTi. 

George  Frederick  £unz,  PkB.,  ScD.,  PresidieiDit  of  the  Society, 
presided. 

The  regular  business  of  the  meeting,  consisting  of  the  reading 
of  the  President's  and  Treasarer's  annnal  lepatts,  4he  report  of 
the  Nominating  Oommittee,  and  the  eilection  of  twelve  Troatees 
for  three  yeaie^  was  transacbed  between  8  and  8 :30. 
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The  Seoratary  of  the  Soeiefcy  tiien  exhibited  upon  ihe  twi'oou 

a  few  pictures  of  the  inauguratioii  of  the  pennaiient  illumination 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  Xew  York  harbor  and  of  Miss  Ruth 
Law,  the  air- woman,  writing  the  word  "  Liberty  "  in  letters  of  fire 
against  the  sky  with  her  aeroplane,  taken  after  night-fall  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  December  2,  1916.  The  slides  which  were 
remarkable  of  their  kind,  were  kindly  loaned  by  Mr.  Earl  Harding 
of  the  New  York  World. 

The  Secietary  ako  showed  a  number  of  yiewe  of  the  57-flere 
tract  at  Fort  Tryon,  New  York  C^tj,  which,  it  was  rBpotrtod  dnriTig 
the  preceding  wetk,  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  had  pnrehaaed  wi^ 
a  view  to  giving  it  to  the  City  for  a  public  park.  The  Secretary 
read  a  letter  from  IVIr.  A.  Adams,  Mr.  Rockefeller's  Secretary, 
stating  that  the  current  reports  of  the  jiroposed  gift  "  have  been 
neither  confirmed  nor  denied  by  ^Ir.  Kockefeller."* 

lion.  Cabot  Ward,  Gommiesioner  of  Parks  of  the  lioroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  and  President  of  the  P>oard,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Society,  spoke  of  the  value  of  the  Society's  work  in 
sostaining  the  handa  of  Park  and  other  Oil^  cffidals  in  their  efferis 
to  save  the  parks  for  their  proper  nsee^  to  abolish  signboards  in  the 
vidoil^  of  parks,  etc 

The  principal  address  of  ihe  evening  was  deliTered  by  Hon. 
Robert  Sterling  Yard  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  position  of  honor  wns  thus  gi\'en  in  order 
U)  si^alize  tlie  creation  of  the  National  Park  Service  ]>v  act  of 
Congress  approved  August  25,  1916,  to  have  the  supervision,  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  several  National  Parks  and  National 
Monuments  which  are  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Arkansas  Hot  Springs  Beservation,  and 
such  other  National  Paiks  and  Beservations  of  like  character  as 
may  hereafter  be  ^created  by  Congress.  This  establishment  has 
long  been  advocated  by  this  Sociefy  and  other  bodies^  civic  and 
scientific,  and  marks  a  notable  advance  in  the  movement  for  the 
protection  and  public  enjoyment  of  tlie  scenic,  scientific  and  his- 
toric treasures  of  our  country.  The  address,  therefore,  was  of 
unusual  interest.  Mr.  Yard,  who  wa?>  formerly  on  the  New  York 
Sun  and  later  editor-in-chief  of  the  Century  Magazine,  spoke  upon 

♦  The  raportt  have  mdMeqiMiitlj  heen  ocmfirmecL  See  Appendix  G. 
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the  aesthetic^  scientific,  educational,  physiological  and  economic 

values  of  tho  National  Parks  and  National  Monuments,  and 
exhil)it<v|  strrcoprioon  views  of  the  Yellowstone,  (Jlarior.  Rocky 
Mountain,  (  asa  (  Jrande,  ]\Iosa  \"or<le,  Mount  Rainier,  Crater  Lake, 
Voseniite  and  Sequoia  National  Parks  and  the  Grand  Canvon 
National  ^ronnmoiLt.  The  lantern  slides,  kindly  loaned  by  Mr. 
Herbert  W.  (ileason,  of  Hoeton,  and  colored  by  Mra.  Gleason^  were 
wonderfully  beautiful.  The  address  held  the  doee  attenitioii  of 
the  large  audience  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

After  Mr.  Yard's  address,  Mr.  Fred  Payne  Clatworthy,  a  pro- 
fessional photographer,  of  Estes  Park,  Cola,  exhibited  about  fifty 
autoehrome  vimvs  of  Rockv  Mountain  N^^ational  Park  made  dircclv 
fi(^ni  nature  hv  the  Luniiero  ])i"o<t>ss  which  were  of  very  iriTat  inter- 
est, lioth  on  arcouTit  of  tlie  heanty  of  the  scenery  and  the  remarkable 
fidelity  of  the  rendering  of  the  colors. 

AMERICAN  METHOUb  OF  COxNSJiKVATION 

Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  report  of  our  administralion  of 

State  pi-operties  during  the  past  year  and  a  record  of  other  events 
of  i*elate<l  inrei"est,  it  may  l)e  ai>]>ropriate  to  ix'wo  here  a  condensed' 
general  statement  of  how  nature  and  history  monuments  are  created 
and  administered  in  the  Tnited  States. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  commuuicatious  received  from  Amencan 
and  foreign  sou ro(^  during  the  past  year  and  asking  all  sorts  of 
questions,  one  of  the  most  intereeting  w  as  the  following  from  Mr. 
George  Brisqualine  of  Kharkow,  Russia.  It  is  initeresting  par- 
ticularly because  it  illustrates  the  kind  of  questions  which  arise  in 
a  country  where  the  movement  for  the  preservation  of  scenic  and 
historic  places  and  objects  is  in  its  formative  stage.  It  also  gives 
one  of  many  indications,  Avhich  appear  in  the  course  of  a  year,  of 
tJie  way  in  whicli  foieiirners  turn  to  the  TTnite<l  States  for  informa- 
tion and  liuidance  <'n  this  sn])j(.H't.*  Fol]owin<::  is  a  translation  of 
Mr.  ]^>ri>(jnalino'a  letter,  the  original  of  which  was  written  in 
excelleat  French : 

*Ii  should  be  said,  however,  •that  the  United  States  can  oad  does  leam 
much  from  European  coantries  along  these  lines. 
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Mcneiear: 

I  earnestly  ask  you  to  send  me  some  material  concerning  the 
protection  of  monumentfi  whicli  are  very  important  from  the  point 

of  view  of  science  ajiil  histors'.  1  address  myself  to  your  enlighten- 
ing cooperation  by  direction  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Natiiix) 
of  Kharkow.  At  this  time  es|x>cially  the  administraton  of  the 
Society  idealizes  the  iiee<l  of  jirote-cting  natural  monuments  which 
are  very  im])ortaiit  from  the  point  of  view  of  science  in  our 
country,  and  for  that  ivason  it  l)egs  you  to  give  it  some  very 
detailed  advice  and  some  practical  suggestions  on  the  following 
questione: 

1.  How  is  the  prote<'tion  of  nature,  birds  and  plants  etfeeted  in 
a  practical  way  in  tlie  country  at  lai-ge  as  well  as  in  the  i*etserves 
of  your  country  ? 

2,  How  is  the  registration  of  natural  monumenits  elfc<'te(l  i 

8.  How  does  one  find  the  means  for  the  pnrdiase  and  the  pro- 
teefebon  of  natural  monuments? 

4.  Are  all  monuments  at  present  protected  the  personal  possee- 
mooB  iji  ihe  Bodety  ? 

5.  How  does  the  Society  conduct  its  propaganda  of  the  neoeeaity 
of  the  proftection  of  nature  and  hiatoipic  monuments  ? 

Please  indicate  tlie  addresses  of  those  following  similar  lines  of 

The  responses  to  these  qtiestions  are  indispensable  to  the  admin- 
istration of  our  Society  because  of  the  inauguration  of  this  enter- 
prise among  us  in  Kuasia.  It  is  very  desirable  to  obtain  informa- 
tion of  literature  coooeoming  Hiis  qnestion  from  the  praxitical  and 
theoreildcal  point  of  view. 

As  meml)cr  of  the  administration  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Nature  of  Kharkow,  I  have  the  honor  to  salute  you. 

GFX>iiOE  Bbisquatjne. 

Kharkow,  20  (2VIII)  VII,  16. 
(Russia) 

In  onr  reply  to  thi^  letter  we  endeavored  to  ex])lain  our  Ameri 
can  nieth(xl^  in  a  way  which  would  be  understiood  by  one  who, 
perhaps,  was  not  entirely  familiar  with  the  democratic  eustoms 
of  the  United  States;  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  not  be  alto- 
gether lacking  in  interest  to  the  general  reader  of  this  Reports  We 
therefore  give  it  in  full,  as  follows : 
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New  York,  K  Y., 

November  1916. 

Geoige  Brisqualine,  Esq., 

Kharkow,  Kussia. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  protection  of  natural  luonumeataj  plants  and  birds  is  effectod 

in  this  coiiiitrv'  in  four  wua-s: 

1.  Bv  tlie  Xationai  Goveniment: 

2.  By  the  Govemmenfes  of  the  ndividual  States; 

3.  By  the  GovemmeTits  of  Cities; 

4.  By  pnvate  individuals. 

We  will  make  some  observations  on  each  of  tliese  heads,  and  m 
order  that  yon  may  understand  ns  better,  we  will  s^^nd  yon  a  c\)py 
of  our  Annual  Jieport  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

By  the  National  Government 

We  have  in  the  United  States  under  the  protection  of  the 
National  Qoveimmeiit  four  classes  of  parks  or  reservatioiiui^ 

namely: 

(a)  N'ational  Monuments  J 

(b)  National  Parks; 

(c)  National  Forests;  and 

(d)  National  Bird  Reserves. 

In  the  Annual  Report  we  are  sending  to  you,  you  will  find  a 
complete  list  of  our  National  Parks  and  National  Monuments.  We 
have  45  National  I 'arks  and  Moniiuient^s,  comprising  5,007,793 
acres.  They  range  in  size  from  one  acre  (Cabrillo  National  Monu- 
ment, California,)  to  2,152,720  acres  (Yellowstone  National  Pai-k. 
Wyoming.)  The  difference  between  a  National  Park  and  a 
National  Monument  is  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  created. 
A  National  Park  is  created  by  a  law  passed  by  the  National  Senate 
and  Honae  d  Bepienntatives  (whieb  ooUedively  we  call  Con- 
gress.) A  National  Monumeoit  is  ereated  by  prodanuttiion  made 
by  the  President  of  ^e  United  States  xanier  authority  of  a  general 
law  whidi  allows  him  diseredoa  to  create  National  Monuments  (or 
reserraitions)  for  the  protection  of  notable  ruins  and  natural 
features.  Our  Nati(nial  Parks  and  Mo<numents  have  been  created 
in  Older  to  preserve  such  natural  wonders  and  historic  objects  as^ 
hot  springs,  geysers,  volcanoes,  monntaiiis,  glaciers,  lakes,  canyons, 
giant  trees,  petrified  trees,  exceptional  forms  of  eroded  rocks,  cave 
dwellings,  cliff  dwellings,  and  other  liabitations  of  the  aborigines, 
great  fossil  deposits,  etc.  They  are  administered  by  three  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  Government   Some  are  administered  by  the 
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DeputnieDt  of  tfie  Intorior,  mie  hy  the  DepartmeiKt  of  Agricol- 
tme  and  some  by  the  Department  of  War.  Theae  National  Paila 
and  Monuments  are  almost  enldrelj  cnatod  out  of  lands  already 
belonging  to  the  Natkmal  Government  and  aze  in  the  tme  sense 
of  the  word,  "  reservatioinij"  that  is  to  say  they  are  reserved  " 
or  retained  by  the  Government  and  are  not  to  be  sold  to  private 
owners.  Among  the  excej>tions  to  this  rule,  however,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  John  Muir  Wooth  National  Monument  which  oonsists 
of  295  acres  of  forests  on  Mount  Tanialpais  near  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  and  which  was  given  to  the  Government  by  Hon.  William 
Kent,  Congressman  from  California,  and  named  after  a  famous 
naturalist  Another  exception  is  our  new  National  Park  on  Mount 
Desert  Island,  off  the  Ifjaine  coast^  which  was  given  to  iSbe 
National  Goivanment  last  yeex  by  public-spirited  citizens.  In  an- 
odier  oaae^  the  famous  Yosemite  Valley  in  Califonua  was  granted 
to  llie  State  of  California  by  tbe  National  Govenuneni  in  1864 
-  and  in  1905-1906  the  State  receded  it  to  the  United  States.  But 
generally  speaking,  the  National  Parks  and  Monuments  consist  of 
pjoperly  always  owned  by  the  GovemmaLi  But  while  the  Govern- 
moirt  never  had  to  pay  to  buy  theee  properties,  it  spends  lai^ge 
sums  of  money  on  them  for  c^re  and  improvement,  building  roads, 
etc.  In  the  ten  years  from  1906  to  1915  inclusive,  the  Govern- 
ment spent  $3,431,882  on  only  twelve  ISTational  Parks.  The 
privilege  of  maintaining  hotels  and  operating  transportation  lines 
in  these  Parks  and  Moniiments  is  leased  to  private  concerns  for 
suitable  compensation,  subject  to  Government  regulation  as  to  the 
manner  of  management  and  the  rates  obaiged.  There  tare  also 
Qovemment  regulations  wlridi  forbid  visitors  to  disturb  or  deabroy 
tike  rains,  plants,  trees,  or  oidier  natural  features. 

We  have  150  NaHanal  Foretta  in  the  United  States  proper 
embraoing  134,503,177  acres,  two  in  Alaska  embzaeing  20,884,128 
acres  and  one  in  Porto  Rico  embracing  12,504  acres,  or  a  total 
of  153  National  Forests  embracing  155,399,809  acres.  Those  in 
the  United  States  lie  almost  entirely  west  of  the  104th  meridian 
of  longitude,  that  is  to  «ay,  in  and  wesrt.  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  Thei^e  are  alnir^t  entirely  composed  of  reserved  portions 
of  the  National  Domain  and  have  alwavs  been  owned  bv  the  Gov- 
emment:  but  under  a  si)e(?ial  law  recently  enacted,  the  National 
Government  during  the  past  fe^v  years  has  purchased  1,285,728 
acres  in  the  Appalachian  Mountain  region  in  the  Atlantic  coast 
states,  paying  for  this  property  something  over  $8,000,000.  The 
Govenunflnt  sells  timber  from  tfie  National  Forests,  also  leases  the 
use  of  water  poiwer  and  the  privilege  of  grazing  livestock  in  the 
fofeata.  On  eertain  lande  free  grazing  is  alkiwwl,  md  during 
past  jmr  Hie  Gkranment  gave  away  nune  tiian  $206,000  wo(rth  of 
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tiint)er  to  settlors  and  others.  During  the  year  ended  Jnne  30,  1915, 
the  Govern II lent  derive<l  an  income  of  $2,481,469  from  tlie  forests 
and  spent  $5, 022, 094  for  their  protoetion,  utilization  and  imi)rove- 
nient.  The  >y'ational  Forests  are  create^i  bv  tiie  laws  of  Congress 
and  are  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Some- 
times a  N^ational  Park  or  a  XaticMial  Monument  may  lie  within  or 
may  be  siirrounddd  by  Natioinal  Foreste.  Thus  the  Grajod  Canyon 
National  Monumeiit,  coiisietiDg  of  806,400  acres  and  inelnding  the 
greatest  eroded  canyon  in  the  known  world,  lies  within  the  Tusayan 
and  Eaibab  National  Foiests  in  Arizona.  And  many  of  the 
National  Parks  are  forested  and  are  therefore  in  reality  National 
Foresite,  although  not  so-called. 

We  have  70  National  Bird  Reserves,  eoattered  from  Alaska  to 
Borto  Kico,  including  the  United  States  proper  and  tlie  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  Afany  of  them  are  on  the  shores  of  the  oceans  and 
Gulf  of  ^lexico  and  islands  adjacent  thereto,  but  many  are  also 
inland.  Of  the  70  reserves,  08  are  administered  by  the  Iliological 
Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Pribilof  Reserva- 
tion ill  Alaska  is  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  i  isheries  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  Keserva- 
tion  by  'the  Isthmian  Canal  Commiasion.  Most  of  these  reserves 
have  been  created  by  Executive  Orders  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  pursuance  of  seotion  84  of  the  Penal  Code>  which 
provides  penal4des  for  the  killing  of  birds  or  the  taking  of  eggs 
from  any  grounds  reserved  by  law,  proclamation  or  Executive 
Order  m  brwding  places  for  birds.  The  reserves  are  generally 
oomposod  of  lands  always  owned  by  tJie  Ooxfrnment  and  in  all 
essential  particulars  are  rof*er\'ations  of  public  lands  for  public  use 
or  ot.her  pur])06es,  but  the  bird  life  thereon  is  protected. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  Bird  h'eserres,  there  ure  two 
National  (lanif  Pi-eserres,  one  of  1,4!)2.928  acres  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  i-egion  in  Arizona  and  <mc  of  r)7,120  acres  in  Oklahoma. 
They  are  wholly  or  partly  witiiin  National  Foi-oe^its  and  have  been 
designated  under  special  acts  of  Oongress.  The  regulations  of  the 
National  PiBurks,  however,  protect  the  game  within  4&ciee  areas^  so 
that  our  National  Parks  are  in  effect  National  Game  Preserves 
although  not  so  called. 

Before  passing  to  the  subject  of  State  Beservations,  we  will 
answer  your  question  as  to  the  praetieal  way  in  whidi  these 
National  Parks,  etc.,  are  created.  In  the  first  place,  you  have 
already  noticed  that  no  appmpriation  or  expenditure  of  public  r 
moneys  was  neceaeary  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  purposes 
mentioned.  The  laiuls  were  generally  owned  already  l>v  the  Gov- 
eaTiimeiit  or  wei^  given  to  it.  There  has  been  no  op))osition,  there- 
fore, to  their  creation  on  account  of  the  cost  of  the  land.  The 
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oppoBttLOii  to  be  avQEeame  has  beeoi  mainly  <m  the  gromid  that  these 
natiooal  reserves  prevent  people  from  settling  thereon  or  unng 
their  natural  resourcee  for  private  purposes.  There  may  also  have 
l>eeD!  Bome  oppoaitUxi  om  the  groncld  <k£  tiie  co>n.s(^|iieiDt  eoiipeTise  of 
maintenance.  The  opposition,  however,  has  not  been  great.  The 
practical  manner  in  which  these  rosen-ations  have  been  created 
has  been  as  follows :  Public-spiritecl  citizens,  or  croups  of  citizens, 
and  scientific  or  other  societies  interested  in  these  siil)jects,  have 
secniroil  through  their  representatives  in  (.'ongress  the  onajetment  of 
sixx.*ial  laws  in  some  cases  cimting  particidar  reserves;  or  general 
laws  authorizing  the  President  to  pi'oclaim  and  esitablish  such 
reservea  After  the  paesfige  of  siich  general  laws,  the  same 
agencies  address  petitions  to  the  President,  or  the  head  of  a  Depart- 
ment, urging  the  establishment  of  reserves.  Sometimes  these  peti- 
tions or  recommendations  originate  with  the  Department,  and  are 
addreaaed  to  Congrese  or  the  President.  When  a  law  is  pending 
in  OongPBBB,  citizens  go  to  the  Capitol  at  Was^iin^toiii  and  person- 
ally address  the  Committee  of  Congress  which  has  the  proposed 
law  nnder  consideration.  And  letters,  are  written  from  people 
all  over  the  coimtrv  to  menibors  of  Congi'css  or  to  the  Pi-e-^i- 
dent  expi"essing  public  sentimcait  on  the  subject  The  e'dit^n'S 
of  newspai)C!rs  are  most  helpful  in  the^e  matters  by  writing;  e<li- 
tonals  on  the  subjwt  and  giving  space  in  their  papers  to  letters, 
from  corres|x>ndents.  By  these  and  other  means,  efforts  are  made 
to  show  the  authorities  the  ©tate  of  public  sentimeiit;  and  if  tJie 
prevailing  senitiment  appeass  to  he  in  favor  of  a  particular  meaa- 
iire^  the  auidi<nntieB  graerally  act  acooiduigly. 

By  State  (xovemments 

K'ow,  when  wo  come  to  the  creation  of  nature  reservaitions  by 
State  Governments,  we  face  a  situation  different  from  that  pre- 
sented by  the  National  Retsenes.  The  Xaltional  Govcmiment  is 
seldom  obliged  to  buy  lan4  for  these  purposes,  as  iit  already  owns-  a 
great  Kabional  Domain;  but  when  the  State  Governments  estab- 
lish State  Bceanres,  they  usually  have  to  buy  tiie  proix^i-ty.  The 
question  at  once  ariees^  is  the  preeervation  of  a  beautiful  piece  of 
natural  scenery,  <*  the  establiehment  of  a  bird  reserve,  or  the  crea- 
tion of  a  State  Fowet,  or  the  protection  of  an  hiatorie  landmark 
like  a  battlefield  or  an  old  building,  a  public  use  u}K>n  which  it  h 
right  and  proper  to  expend  public  moneys  ?  A  j^eat  pnH^odent  of 
far-reaching  influence  was  esital>lishe<^l  by  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1883-1885  when  the  State  emitcd  the  Niagani  Falls  P(>^cTva- 
tiou.    In  that  case^  the  State  bought  the  pi-opei-ty  fi\>m  private 
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cnvnors  mid  paid  alx>iit  $1,500,000  for  it.  TTorc,  for  tho  fir-^t  time 
ill  this  eaiiiitrv,  fk)  far  us  wo  know,  private  ])n>j)('i'ty  was  appmpri- 
ated  and  lx>u^lit  hy  the  State  solely  for  the  pre-si-rvation  of  scenic 
l)eauty.  ThivS  action  was  based  up(m  the  theory  that  the  people 
have  a  riirht  to  enjoy,  unniul(\-»ted  in  j)erson  and  unoireiuled  in. 
eight,  the  inarvelous  works  of  God  as  manift.''sU'Kl  in  exceptional 
natural  scenery.  Following  this,  there  have  been  many  other  State 
Heserrations  oreaited  by  la-w  in  Kew  York  State  for  diffemt  pnr- 
poses.  Many  have  been  solely  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  and 
giving  free  public  aeeefle  to  regions  of  great  natural  beauty  embrac- 
ing rivers^  cataracts,  gorges,  mountains,  cliffs,  forests,  etc  Others 
have  l)eciii  ostahlished  to  preserve  historic  places  and  objects,  such 
ae  battlefields,  old  fortifications,  houses  in  which  notable  men  have 
Kved,  iilac(s  of  scientific  interest,  mineral  springs^  fossiliferous  do- 
posits,  etc.  We  have  '.V.)  «uch  State  reservations  in  Kew  York 
State,  enibracing  al)ont  l,SoO,000  acres.  Alx>nt  1,800,000  acres 
ai-e  in  tho  State  Forest.  Piv-en-e  and  about  30,000  in  the  vsnialler 
scenic,  scientific  and  historic  reserves.  Of  this  entire  area  only 
about  25,000  acres  of  the  Forest  Preserve  reprc>ents  original 
ownershij)  by  the  State.  All  the  rest  has  either  hec^n  purcha^ied  by 
or  given  to  the  State.  Among  the  gifts  to  the  State  may  be  men- 
tioned 1,000  acres  known  as  Letchworth  Park,  given  by  the  phil- 
anthropifity  Willi<am  P.  Letchworth,  embracing  the  famous  Portage 
Falls  and  gorge  on  iiie  Genesee  river;  850  acres  of  the  Helderberg 
escarpment  near  Albany,  including  celel>rate<l  fossil  deposits  and 
beautiful  scenery,  piven  by  ^frs.  John  Boyd  Thacher  and  called 
John  Boyd  Tluu-her  Park  ;'  abont  20,000  of  the  30,000  acies  of  the 
Padisades  Interatate  Park,  emhraoing  notable  cliffs  and  mountains 
on  the  Hudson  river,  given  by  ^frs.  E.  Tf.  TTarrinian,  J.  P  ^forgan, 
and  otiier  generous  men  and  women;  200  acre~s  on  the  Oswego 
river,  re(\'-ntly  given  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Fmerick ;  the  ancient  Philipsc 
Manor  TTonse  in  h  onkers,  given  by  ^Irs.  W.  F.  Ccxdiran,  etc. 
Thes(^  pn  i)ei-tie<,  althougii  all  owned  by  the  State,  are  variously 
ailniinistered.  The  Forest  Preserve  is  administered  by  the  State 
Conser\  ation  Commission,  and  there  are  special  State  Commis^ons 
in  charge  of  Niagara  Falls,  the  Palisades  Park,  Watkins  Glen,  etc. 
The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preaervtition  Society  has  legal 
custody  and  admiiihstration  of  six  State  propertiee;  and  otheir 
small  properties  are  in  the  care  of  lix'al  histtorical  societies.  With 
lihe  except  ion  of  the  State  Oonfisrvation  Commission,  these  admin- 
istraitive  IxxHee  serx-e  without  compenaatiovi,  and  act  as  public 
trustees,  disbursing  State  funds  when  appropriated  by  the  Legisr 
lature,  often  expending  in  addition  thei*eto  private  funds  on  State 
properties,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Palisades  Comniission  and  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society.     It  is 
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believed  that  hy  enlierting  the  aid  of  iheee  public-spirited  private 
agencieB^  tiie  properties  are  less  liable  to  be  used  for  paitiisaii 
political  purpoees  than  might  otherwise  be  the  case.    By  such 

means,  ajio,  the  reserves  receive  more  asBiduoiis,  painstaking  and 
intelligent  eare  than  is  often  tlie  onse  when  public  propei-ties  are 
adminiistered  by  Stoute  offieiala  already  overloaded  with  public 
duties?. 

Treo  life  in  Xew  York  State  is  chiefly  con'serve^l  in  tlie  Forest 
Pn^sen'c.  The  Con^^titntion  of  the  State  absohit/i'ly  prohibits  tlie 
cutting  of  trees  on  the  lauds  eonstitnting  the  Forest  Pi"eserve ;  but 
there  are  no  laws  to  prevent  the  de^-truetiou  of  tree?^  on  private 
land.  The  consequence  is  tliat  the  forests  of  this  Sta.te  are  being 
removed  faster  than  they  are  being  grown. 

The  Forest  Preserve  is  also  the  principal  bird  and  game  refuge 
in  l^e  Statey  but  there  ai'e  general  laws  applicable  to  all  parts  of 
tiiie  State  for  l^e  protection,  of  wild  animal  life. 

Wha;fe  has  been  said  of  the  manner  of  esfcabKshing  scenic  and 
historic  resenratiions  in  New  York  State  applies  i<n  a  general  way 
to  other  States^  but  in  many  of  the  United  States  this  mov^ement 
has  not  progressed  as  far  as  in  New  York  State,  and  other  States 
look  to  this  State  for  eicamples,  precedents  and  advica 

\     By  City  Govemments 

What  has  been  said  concerning  the  establishment  of  natural  and 
historic  reservations  by  State  Goyemments  applies  on  a  smaller 
scale  to  those  established  by  City  Governments,  except  that  the  lat- 
ter does  not  include  game  preserves.  The  great  urban  and  suburban 
parks  of  such  cities  as  New  York,  I^ton,  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 
Denver  and  San  Francisco  fretpienitly  include  forest  laud  and 
sen'e  as  piTisen'es  for  tiTcs,  plants,  birds,  and  small  quadnipcds 
like  squirrels  and  rabbits.  They  also  frequently  preserve  heautiful 
teatures  of  the' landscape,  as  oeean  beaehes,  river  banks,  lakes, 
watc?rfall«,  mountains,  and  regions  of  scientific  interest,  ais  well  as 
historic  landmaa-ks. 

These  are  generally  created  at  public  expense^  but  private  gifts 
of  paric  lands  to  cities  are  increasing  in  number  as  their  need  and 
usefulness  become  a[)pai'ea]t.  They  are  great  democratic  instutn- 
tioDBy  ministering  to  the  health,  happiness  and  education  of  all 
classes  of  people,  and  especially  to  those  classics  of  limited  means. 

During  the  last  few  years,  members  of  the  Ameincan  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Socif t\  alone  have  given  to  the  State  of 
New  York  and  to  Cities,  lands  or  moneys  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  for  State  and  City  l)arks  to  the  value  of  over  $3,500,000 

and  similar  gifts  have  h&aa,  made  in  other  parts  oi  the  oouuitry. 
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Yoii  how  means  are  found  for  tlie  purchase  and  proteotioii 
of  natural  monumen>tB.    You  will  see  from  what  we  have  aaid 

that  g^erally  these  ends  are  att4iine<l  by  means  of  puhlie  mone\'S 
appropriattxl  bv  the  Govenimeiit.  Whore  they  are  attained  by 
pi-ivate  giftii,  they  are  fi-eqnently  the  result  of  the  generous 
inipiiltses  of  high-minded  men  and  women,  acting  on  their  own 
initiative  as  the  result  of  })ers<>nal  a})[>reci«tion  or  understanding  of 
tlie  good  to  bo  aceomplisliHl ;  or  i\re  evoked  by  the  solicittiitiou  of 
organized  societies  or  personal  apjieals.  Wc  know  of  cases  of  both 
kinds.  Coooeniing  these  privtute  gif  ts,  as  well  as  oonoaniuig  the 
appi*opriaiti<Ni  of  public  mmejo,  the  main  f  aotoc  htifi\  of  them  all 
ie  the  cultivation  of  public  sentimont  in  their  favor,  oftentimes  by 
long  years  of  effort 

This  public  eentimegit  is  developed  bj  propaganda,  eonducied  in 
various  vnys;  by  public  meetings,  lectures,  pamphlets,  books,  news- 
paper and  magazine  airtielns,  etc.  We  have  found  by  eg^rience 
tliat  hojies  long  entertained  may  Ire  realized  in  the  mo^t  unexpeeted 
moments.  AVe  know  of  one  ca?^e,  for  instiinet^  in  which  individuals 
and  {societies  had  worked  foi*  ten  or  fifteeai  yrars  without  suecess 
to  sieenre  the  ]) reservation  of  a  ee'lt''l)ra.te<l  hisitorie  building  near 
!Ne\v  York.  One  day,  two  gentlemen  delivered  addn^tsstts  on  tbe 
siibj("(H.  at  a  me<'ting  of  a  womem's  vSiK-iety.  'J  lie  meeting  was 
reiM>rted  in  the  new3i>apers;  and  the  next  day  a  wonnin  gave 
$50,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  }>ix>peirty.  The  main  thing  is  to 
keep  ftt  the  work  hopefnlly  and  penauftently  and  a  large  measure  of 
suocess  will  come  ev^nt^ially,  because  the  ends  sought  appeal  to  the 
intelligraee,  liie  humanity  and  the  gf^neraity  of  lie  people. 

You  ask  for  addreBsesof  societies  following  lines  of  work  similar 
1o  ours.  Thoro  are  not  any  societies  wnth  exactly  the  eame  scope 
as  oiiiB,  but  among  on^ganizationB  with  similar  aims  and  sympathies 
may  be  mentioned: 

The  American  Museum  of  Xatu<ral  IIis>torr\%  Dr.  Henry  Fair- 
field Oslx>rn,  President,  Xew  York  City,  X,  Y. 

The  \e\v  ^'oi-k  Px  tanieal  Soeiicity,  IJr.  A^fUhaniel  L.  Britton, 
President,  Xt^w  York  City,  X.  Y. 

'i'be  Xew  York  Zoological  Sm-iety,  Dr.  William  T.  Ilornaday, 
Prosddent,  Xew  York  City,  X.  Y. 

'J'he  l>n>oklyn  Institute  of  A  lis  and  Scitiiee,  Dr.  Chajdes  D. 
Atkins,  Dim-tor,  Hn>oklyn,  X.  Y. 

rii<'  Aiiiericaji  Civie  Ar^soeiation,  »I.  Horace  ^lacFarhind,  Presi- 
dent, llarrisbui-gh,  Penn. 

The  Ameriean  Forestry  Aasocialfcion,  Charles  L.  Pack,  Presi- 
dent, Lakewood,  X.  J. 

The  Amerioan  Oeograpli&o  Sooiel^,  Wa^ington,  D.  C. 
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Tliero  are  raauy  foix^st,  fish  and  ^amc  piN>tp<'tivo  as8oeiation^;  in 
diffemit  fitatf*>  1)ut  tliev  nre  t<x>  mnneroiis  to  mention.  There  are 
many  Audubon  Societies,  namedf  after  the  ^reat  American  natural- 
ist, John  James  Andul)on,  wliidi  are  particularly  intere.<Jt«l  in  the 
protection  of  birds.  There  are  fds(y  numerous  local  antiquarian 
societies  devoted  to  -the  preeervaition  of  ancient  laiidmai-ks.  One  of 
our  mosfc  eaitoomed  oomspoDdeufc  sodcifcies  in  the  hJUtet  field  is  the 
Sodetj  for  the  Preservation  of  l^ew  En^and  Antiquities,  with 
headqtiaiters  in  Boston,  Mass. 

For  Goveonmenit  litemAnre  on  liiese  subjects,  would  advise 
you  to  write  to  the  Honorable  The  Secretary  of  the  IiiiteiriQr,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  to  Dr.  Georfre  Otis  Smith,  Director  of  the 
UniAed  States  Geolo^cal  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C,  askiimg  them 
for  all  free  publicaiions  conceiftiing  National  Parks  and  National 
Monuments. 

Outside  of  the  publieiitioui*  of  the  Xaticmal  Govcnunont,  you 
will  pro1)ai)ly  get  more  general  infonnation  on  these  subjecft.'?  fmm, 
our  AiiiHial  Reports  than  fix>m  any  other  souire.    We  trust  that 
the  insinuation  which  avo  are  sending  you  will  roiu-h  you.  The 
uncortaiaty  of  traus-Atlantic  mail  service  is  a  gixsat  im^xjdiuieut. 

Yours  truly, 

The  AmEBICAK  ScENIO  and  HiSTOBIO  PsESERVATIOIf  SOCDETT 

By  the  Sexsretaiy. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  RESERVATIONS 

Under  tliis  general  heading  we  give  a  recapitulation  of  all  the 
New  YOfk  (Sitate  ph>perties  which  are  preserved  as  public  parks 
and  mionumeiutB*  <m  aooount  of  their  sceoie,  historic  aixl  scientific 
interests,  so  far  as  we  know  them.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  order 
of  their  creation. 

1849.  Washinyton's  Headquarters,  Xewburgh,  comprising 
about  sdx  aeres.  Ori(^nally  purchaeed  hj  the  Land  Oornmiaedoners. 
Suhsequ/NHtly  put  in  hands  of  ten  Trustees  appoki4)ed  by  Ihe  Gov- 
ernor. 

1879.  Newtown  Battlefield  liefiervatwn,  in  the  townis  of  E-niira 
and  Ashland.  Comprising  about  IG  acres  about  six  miles  southeaet 
of  Ehnira  City.  Original  monument  erected  in  1879,  on  plot 
donate  by  Alfred  i9earles.  n:l^iBen  acres  additional  given  in  May, 
1912,  b>  hie  dau^ter,  Mrs.  HatUe  F.  Elliott.  Made  &  State 
Reservation  hy  duLpter  167  of  the  laws  of  1913.  Administered 
by  five  CommissionetB  appointed  by  the  Oovemor. 
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1883.  Niagara  8UUe  Beservaiion,  comprising  112  aoies  of  land 
and  300  acres  of  land  under  water.  Oraated  by  chapter  336  of 
the  hews  of  1883.  Adniimateoned  by  five  OoimnisaiaDerB  'appointed 
by  the  Qovemoor.  (See  index.) 

1885.  Adirondack  Forest  Preserve,  comprising  1,701,894 
acra  in  -die  Adirooidack  Moontains.  Gveated  by  a  aeries  of  lawa 
beginning  with  chapter  283  of  the  laws  of  1885.  Administered 
by  the  State  Ooneenration  Commasfldon.    (See  index.) 

1885.  Calsk'ill  Forest  Preserve,  comprising  110,970  aci-es  in 
the  Oatskill  Mountains.  Created  by  chapter  283  of  the  laws,  of 
1885  and  snbaequent  laws.  Administered  by  ihe  State  CouBerva- 
tioa  CommissioD.   (See  index.) 

1887.  Senate  House.  Kings! on.  Purcliasod  hy  tlic  State 
Tiiiistees  of  Public  Buildings  pursuiuit  U)  cliaptor  134  of  the  la^vs 
of  1887.  Administei"ed  by  the  Trusitees  of  Public  Buildings. 

1802.  Fire  Island  State  Park  on  Fire  Island  and  adjacent 
slioi-e,  on  the  sontli  .side  of  Long  Island.  Conipi  ising  alxMit  118 
aci'os  of  land  orginally  purchased  by  the  State  in  1S1»2  and  ratified 
by  chaptea"  111  of  the  laws  of  1893,  for  a  quarantine  station. 
Elected  into  a  State  Park  by  diapter  474  of  the  laws  of  190d.  It 
is  admimetered  by  five  Commissionere  a  jjpointed  by  the  Governor. 

ISO.").  Savatorja  Baffle  Monument^  Schuylerville.  Comprising 
about  two  acres.  Accepted  by  the  State  by  chapter  555  of  the  laws 
of  1805.   In  the  custody  of  the  Stalte  Comptrolleo*. 

1805.  John  Broirn  Farm.  Tsorth  Elba.  (oniprising  24^ 
acres,  given  to  the  State  by  ITonry  Clews  and  o.thei'^  in  1895,  and 
accej^ted  by  chapter  1  \  i\  of  ihe  laws  of  1896.  Keally  a  part  of  the 
Adirondack  Foixts<t  l^resene.  Administered  by  the  State  Con- 
eervatioai  ComTnission. 

1800.  Grant  Coffaqe,  ]\rount  ^facGregor.  Xot  owned  by  tlie 
State  but  maintained  by  it,  pursuant  to  chapt-er  007  of  the  laws  of 
1890.    Belougs  to  the  Blount  ]\Iac(jlregor  J^lcrnorial  Association. 

1896.  St.  Lawrence  Pcservation ,  compnsing  about  181  acres, 
consdsting  of  islands  in  and  lands  along  the  St.  LawiTiice  Kivor. 
•Create«l  by  chapter  802  of  the  laws  of  1S9G.  Adiniiiisitered  by 
tiie  State  Conservation  Cominis-5ion. 

*1807.  Stony  Point  BattlcfieJd,  at  St/my  Point  on  the  Hudson 
River.  Comprising  35  acres.  Createtl  by  chapter  704  of  the  laws 
of  1897,  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Hifir 

*  Corresponding  to  the  Xafcional  BorloB  and  Xatinnal  Moniimpnts,  q.  v.  Thia 
list  luas  been  verified  (except  as  to  acreage)  by  the  ComptroUer'a  office. 
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toric  Preservation  Society.  In  tlie  custody  of  this  Society.  (See 
index.)  ' 

1S07.  Lnl'c  Crcarfje  Battlefield,  C'aLhvell.  Comprising  about 
35  acres,  Croatod  bv  ehaptor  279  of  the  laws  of  I'^OT  and  cliaptor 
301  of  <tho  laws  of  1000,  passt^d  at  the  in^itaiH'*;  of  tho  American 
Scenic  and  Jlistoric  rreiservation  SocMctv.  Administered  l)y  the 
Xew  York  State  Historical  Association  by  designation  by  the 
Comptroller. 

1000.  PaJi.'ia<Jes  Interstate  Pari'.  Compri^irii;  aUnit  '50,000 
acres  along  the  w(*>^t  side  of  the  llndson  Kiver  in  the  States  of 
Now  Vorh  and  Kew  Jersey,  inchidinff  what  ivS  jwpulai'ly  known 
as  ITarriman  Park  in  Pcx-kland  wuntv,  IvT.  'Y.  The  Palisades 
Intorsttitc  Park  was  creatod  by  chapter  170  of  the  lawns  of  1900  as 
ihe  resiult  partly  of  the  work  of  the  Ameirioan  Scenic  and  Historic 
Prasemititnii  Society.  Harrmiaa  Park  was  added  by  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Harrimfln'a  gift  which  was  accepted  by  chapter  362  of  the  laws  of 
1910.  The  property  is  adminiistered  by  tea  OoEnraiaaioiierB  ap- 
pointed by  the  GovomorB  of  Kew  Yo^rk  and  New  Jersers'.  Each 
Governor  selects  five  and  all  ten  are  joindy  appointed  by  both. 
(See  index.) 

1900.  Clinton  House,  Poiighkeepaiei.  Acquired  putreuant  to 
chapter  419  of  1:he  laws  of  1900.  In  the  custody  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Bevolution. 

1903.  Spy  Island,  in  ihe  town  of  Mexioo,  Oswego  County.  An 
ishmd  in  Lake  Ontario,  comprising  abowt  one  acre.  Conveyed  to 
the  State,  pnimianit  to  chapiter  600  of  the  laws  of  1903  in  conaid- 
eraJtion  of  ^e  State  making  repairs  in  the  amount  of  $250.  It  was 
put  in  the  care  of  tho  Silas  Town  Chapter,  D.  A.  Itj  by  chapter 
399  of  the  lawe  of  1908. 

*1904.  Fort  Bremerton,  in  the  town  of  Hasting  Oswego 
Coumty.  Confilisting  of  one  acre  at  4he  foot  of  Oneida  Lake.  Put- 

diased  pursuant  to  chapter  65.^  of  the  laws  of  1904.  In  the  custody 
of  tlie  American  Scenic  and  Historic  PFBBenraition  Society.  (See 
imdex.) 

1906.  Sir  "WUUcm  Johnson  Mansion  and  Blockhouse,  Johns- 
town. Purchased  puisuant  to  chapter  681  of  the  laws  of  1906, 
passed  partly  at  the  inst^cc  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society.  In  the  euetody  of  the  Johnstewn  Historical 
Sdciety. 

1906.  Wathins  Olen  Staie  Reservation,  Comprising  about  100 
acres  at  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake  adjacent  to  the  village  of  Watkins. 

*  In  tliQ  caistod;^  of  this  Society. 
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Created  bv  chapter  670  of  the  laws  of  100r>  at  tlie  instance  of  the 
American  Scenic  ami  IIi^^toric  Prcstr\  iition  Scx-iotv  and  originally 
placed  in  its  oiistod^'.  It  was  transferreitl  In-  cha]Her  731  of  the 
laws  of  1911  to  a  ootnimasion  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
Governoir.  By  chapter  495  of  the  laws  of  1915  the  number  of 
tknniiiiseioinerB  was  iuorenfled  to  aevm. 

*1007.  Leichworth  Pari-  in  the  town  of  Genesee  FalL^,  Wyom- 
ing county,  and  the  town  of  Portage,  Livingston  county.  Compris- 
ing aliout  1.000  acres  and  inetoding  tiie  famooa  Poitage  Falls. 
Qivm  to  the  State  by  William  Pryor  Letdiwoitii  through  the 
AmericEui  Scenic  and  Historic  Preeeirvation  Sodety,  and  accepted 
by  diapter  1  of  the  laws  of  1907.  In  the  custody  of  this  Society. 
(See  index.) 

*1908.  PhUipse  Manor  Hall,  Yonkors.  Qivm.  to  the  State  by 
MvsL  William  F.  CJochran^  through  the  American  Scefoic  and  His- 
toric PiesemratioD  Slociety.  Accepted  by  chapter  168  of  the  laws  of 
1908  and  placed  in  the  cusitody  of  this  Society.  ( See  index.) 

1909.  Saratoga  Springs  Staie  ReservaiwtL  Comfprising  about 
100  aeresy  inclnding  the  famous  m-ineral  springs  at  Saoraitoga.  Cre- 
dited by  chapter  569  of  the  hiws  of  1909.  Adrndnisteied  by  the 
State  Conservation  Commission. 

1910.  Cromi  Point  State  Reservation,  at  Crown  Point  on  Lake 
Champladn.  Comprising  25  acsres  and  including  the  earthworks 
and  barracks  of  the  old  fbirt.  Given  to  the  state  by  Witherbee, 
Sherman  &  Co.  Accepted  by  diapter  151  otf  the  laws  of  1910. 
By  designation  of  the  Comptroller  in  the  custody  of  the  New 
Toric  State  Historical  Association. 

1911.  SehvffUr  Mansion,  Albany.  Purchased  pursuant  to 
chapters  88,  440  and  811  of  the  laws  of  1911.  Administered  by 
ten  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

1913.  Herk  imer  Homestead,  in  Danube.  Purchased  pursuant 
to  chapter  217  of  the  laws  of  1913.  Under  control  of  Gennan- 
American  Alliance  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revoluition. 

1013.  Jfonicolm  Park,  in  Oswejjo.  Ori*rinally  purchaseil  far 
the  State  \<mual  and  Training  School  and  forming  the  gaixleiis  of 
that  institution.  liy  chapter  610  of  the  laws  of  1913  created  a 
public  park  by  the  name  of  Montcalm  Park  and  placed  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Fbit  Oswego  Chajyter,  D.  A.  R. 

1013.  Bennington  Battlefield.  Consisting  of  171  acres  of  laud 
at  Walloonisac,  in  the  town  of  Hoosick,  county  of  Keussehier,  con- 
stituting part  of  the  Bennington  Battlefield.  Purchased  pursuant 

*  In  the  cu&tody  oi  this  ISociet^. 
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to  diapter  716  of  the  laws  of  1913,  by  the  tenns  of  whi<dL  it  i« 
in  the  custody  of  the  New  York  State  Hiatorical  AssociatiOD. 

1913.  Cuba  Lake  Reaervoir.  I>ocated  in  Allegany  county; 
formerly  part  of  the  State  canal  system ;  tmned  over  to  the  State 
Consen'ation  Commisstion  in  1013. 

*1914.  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park,  in  the  towns  of  Guilderland 
and  Xew  S^x^tlioid,  Albany  countrv-.  Comprising  350  acres  of  the 
beautiful  Ilelderhorgs.  Givou  to  the  State  by  ^frs.  John  Boyd 
Tliaclier  (a  uieni])or  of  this  Society)  and  aoceptenl  by  chapter  117 
of  the  laws  of  1014.  In  the  cu^itodv  of  the  American  and  Historic 
Preservation  S<x'i(^tv.    (See  index.) 

1914.  Lester  Park  or  Cryptozoon  Reef ,  comprising  about  three 
acres  in  Greenfield  near  Saratoga  Springs.  A  remarkable  ge<^- 
logical  formation.  Given  to  the  state  by  ^Irs.  Willard  Lester  in 
1014.   In  the  custody  of  the  Sta^  ^Museum.    (See  index.) 

1915.  Clark  reservafion ,  in  the  towm  of  De  Witt,  near  Syra- 
cnse,  comprising  al)Out  75  a<;res,  iiichuling  the  Kai-wai-koo  or 
Greeu  Lake,  and  other  intcrestiivg  geological  features.  Given  to 
the  State  by  Afrs.  Mary  Clark  TlKmipson  of  New  York,  (a  member 
of  this  Society)  in  xnemoiy  of  her  fa.ther,  Got.  Myron  H.  Clark. 
In  custody  of  the  StaJte  Mneemm. 

*1916.  Battle  Island  Park,  About  200  acres  of  land  on  the 
Oswego  river  in  the  town  of  Qsnnby,  0»wego  county,  including  the 
hietoric .  Battle  Island;  given  to  the  Stato  by  Frederick  A. 

Emerick;  accejited  by  diapter  308  of  the  laws  of  1916,  by  which 
it  is  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  American  Soenie  anid  Hiatone 
Preserration  Society.    (See  index.) 

1916.  SI  ark's  Knob,  About  4  acres  niear  Schuylei-ville,  Sara- 
toga eoimty,  including  volcanic  remains  which  aie  uiii(iue  in  Xew 
York  State,  and  having  historical  associations,  given  to  the  State  bv 
Emerson  ^rcMillin.  (a  Tnistoe  of  tbis  Society.)  In  the  custody 
of  the  State  Museum.    (See  index.") 

1017.    Temple  Hill    (See  index.) 

1917.  Cluy  Park  House.    (See  index.) 

Indian  liefer vai ions 

In  connection  with  the  foragoing  list  of  state  reservaJbions  cre- 
ated for  historic  or  scenic  purpeses,  we  append  hereto  a  list  of 
the  Indian  reservations  o£  the  staie  whidi,  while  not  created  orig* 
inally  for  historic  purposes^  do  possess  historic  interest  Fuller 

particukrs  in  regalfid  to  "them  may  be  foiwd  at  pp.  51-52  of  our 
Annual  Report  for  1916.  , 

*  In  the  cuHtody  of  thi<i  >S<uciety. 
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Thero  are  six  officiAllj  recognized  Indian  reservutioDB  in  the 
Btato  as  follows: 

AUegany  Reservation:  29,829  acres -situated  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Cattaraugus  county  and  extending  from  a  point  near 
the  Pennsylvania  line  northeastward  along  the  course  of  the 
All^heny  river;  and  a  detached  tract  of  640  acres  in  Allegany 
county  near  the  village  of  Cuba. 

Caiiarauffus  Beservaiion:  21,688  acres,  situated  in  lihe  south- 
west comer  of  Erie  county,  the  northwest  comer  of  Cattaraugus 
county,  and  the  northeast  comer  of  Chautauqua  county  and  em- 
bracing an  irre^ulnr  t  ract  jiloiig  the  coiirso  of  t^ie  Cattaraugus  creek 
from  t^e  mouth  in  Erie  county  to  within  about  a  mile  of  Oowanda. 

Tmawanda  Beservation:  7,550  acres  situated  partly  in  Genesee 
county  and  partly  in  Erie  county  with  a  small  pnojcctioa  extomiing 
into  the  fioutheast  comer  of  Niagatra^  counby,  the  general  localioii 
being  along  the  banks  of  Tonawanda  creek. 

Tttscarara  BeservaOon:  6,249  acres,  situated  in  the  uplands  of 
Kdagara  county,  wholly  within  ihe  township  of  Lewiston. 

Ononthuja  Reservation:  (slOO  acres  in  Onoudaga  county,  about 
7  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Syracuse. 

<S7.  Jieijis  Ficservation :  14,040  ncn^  iu  the  noi'thwceJt  comer  of 
Fraiikliu  county  au<l  tlie  nortlicast.  {-onKT  <»f  St.  J>!i\vrcuco  county 
with  the  Canadian  line  as  the  noi*theni  l)onn<larv.  The  northern 
projection  of  the  i-cts<^^nation  fonns  the  (  aJiaJiaii  iiosc^rvation  of 
St  I\C!gis  Parish,  lying  at  the  oonfiuenoe  of  the  St.  Regis  river 
with  the  St  Lawrenoe. 

STONY  POINT  BATTLEFIELD 

Location  and  Description 

Stetay  Point  Battlefield  is  a'  State  Reservation  on  tiie  Peninsula 
of  Stony  Point  on  -tiie  west  side  of  the  9udson  rivw  about  85 
miles  north  of  New  York  and  12  milee  south  of  Weat  Point.  I<t  is 

on  tlie  line  of  the  West  Shore  railmid,  tlie  nearest  iTsgular  st^ition 
of  which  is  Stony  Point,  in  the  Wllafje  of  that  name  about  three 
fouillis  of  a  mile  south  of  the  ])ark,  but  during  the  summer  time 
certain  trains  stop  at  Stoaw  Point  Paj*k  itself  on  signal  bv  flag  or 
request  of  passengers.  It  may  aJao  be  reached  by  automobiles.  A 
visitor  witliout  heayy  luggage  may  usually  secure  passage  aeroes 
the  river  from  Verplanck'e  Point  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  by 
motor-boat  or  row-boat  to  be  Mred  for  the  purpoee. 
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The  pfiik  is  in  -die  custody  of  Uie  American  Scenic  -and  Historic 
PresenraAion  Society.   It  was  created  pursuant  to  chapter  764  of 

the  law's  of  1897.  It  corsLsts  of  aix>iit  o5  acres,  or,  to  be  precise, 
o3.7  a.cvcs  l>elangiug  to  the  State  and  1.10  acres  l)cIoni;Mnii-  to  the 
Soeietv.  Aw-ess  from  the  meamst  hiohwav  is  had  hv  moiins  of  a 
right-of-way  1,900  feet  lon-g  legally  acquired  by  the  Society  for  the 
State. 

On  the  axtreme  tip  of  the  ixnnt,  about  0  acres  of  laud  belong  to 
thie  United  States  aiid  upon  it  are  an  ancient  lighthouse  tower, 
a  comparatively  modem  bell  tower,  and  the  lighliiouse  keepers 
residence.  There  are  no  roads  or  regidarly  Inid  out  paiths  on  the 
ligh-tihouse  reservation.  Acraas  to  the  Uiiited  States  reservation, 
^vhen  not  from  tlie  river,  i.s  had  throuiih  the  state  rasen'ation  which 
lies  l^weeii  it  and  the  railroad  cut  of  the  West  Shore  railroad. 
The  pas>sa^  lx»t,\veeu  Verplanck's  I'oiiit  and  Stony  Point  is  only 
about  half  a  mile  wide  and  is  the  narrowest  part  of  tiie  river  south 
■of  the  Ihmderberg.  For  this  reason,  among  others,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  oonvenient  places  for  crossing  the  river  in  Colonial  and 
Kevolutionary  times  and  here  wa&  the  famous  King's  Ferry,  which 
was  one  of  the  principal  moans  of  communication  het^reen  tiie  Xew 
England  and  other  colonies  during  the  War  for  American  Inde- 
pendence. The  rodcy  eminence  of  Stony  Point  was  valuable  from 
the  militarj'  standpoint  partly  l>ecause  it  eomniandofl  thir^  imixvrt- 
ant  ferry  across  the  river  and  partly  li(vau.sc  it  c<>innuuide<l  the 
]>ass.a^o  up  and  do^\Tl  the  river.  It  was  then^fore  wcupied  alteiv 
nately  by  tlio  Americans  and  British  as  the  fortunes  of  war  fluctu- 
ated, one  of  these  exchanges  being  effected  under  circumstances 
which  gave  Stony  Point  a  peculiar  distinction  in  the  annals  of 
that  period.  That  was  the  midnight  capture  of  the  British  strong* 
hold  by  the  American*  forcelB  under  the  immediate  conmiand  of 
Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  and  the  general  persomal  supervision  of 
Washington  on  July  15-16,  1779.  The  sites  of  the  Eevolutiooary 
fortifications  have  been  aecurately  snrveyetl  and  markerl  with  small 
stone  mark  el's,  cannon  and  flai!;-po]es>,  <*o  that  wltli  a  military  map 
of  the  ])eriod,  tlic  situation,  at  the  time  of  the  capture  by  Uio 
American  troops  can  be  studied  intelligently. 
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Mainienanee  and  Repairs 

The  Society  niaiutaiiis,  \\\yon  the  riglilrof-way  and  the  reser\-a- 
t.ion,  a  mile  a^nd  a  qua,i't4?r  of  roads;  various  foot-paths;  one 
koo^x^r  s  hoaise  and  museum  oi  stone  auid  wood;  one  9ld  wooden 
cottage;  five  open  paWlionf;  or  9iiinii]ier-hoiK<=^  of  random  rubble 
and  xmpainted  ^v^ood  which,  like  the  keeper'^  houfle^  harmonize 
wdth  tihe  Bceneiy ;  tan  old  cannon  moimted  on  earring  on  the  sita» 
of  BevDlntionary  fortifieatioiu^  m  addition  to  one  at  the  memorial 
arch  and  two  trophies  in  the  museum ;  a  row  of  eight  concrete  bath- 
houses on  the  beach;  a  atoamboat  wharf  of  piling,  ooocrete  and 
broken  stone;  one  modem  public  comfort  station  of  stone  with 
miming  ^vat-pr;  several  hvdraiits  ami  frnuitains  of  drinking  water 
in  difForent  jiarts  of  the  park;  and  various  other  minor  acwssorio?'. 

Diiriiin-  the  year  li)10  only  $1,381.83  was  spent  in  maintainuifj 
tIhe  reeervatioau  The  disbursements  were  for  liie  salary  of  the 
keeper;  for  labor  in  keepinpr  paths  and  roads  in  order  and  patrol- 
ling the  beach  and  grounds  during  the  summer  aeaam;  the  repair 
of  l&e  keeper's  hou0&,  which  was  struck  by  lightning  July  13, 1916, 
and  removing  trees  which  were  blown  da\rn  in  the  stofrm  of  Decem- 
ber, 1915. 

Visitors 

The  estimated  numlxn*  of  visitors  to  the  park  during  the  year 
1016  waa  16,439.  The  larjgiest  number  in  any  one  mooith  was 
6,282  in  July.  A  number  of  large  pi<»iic  parlies  lainded  from 
steamboaito  and  enjoyed  the  attractioos  of  the  reservatiokL 

The  number  of  visitoni  would  have  been  larger  if  the  Society 
had  granted  the  application  of  the  manafirer  of  a  summer  camp  for 
hoA's  to  have  liis  encampment  in  the  park.  Heretofore  lie  had  had 
his  camp  on  the  Jonos  pmjx^rty  adjoining  the  ])ark,  for  which  he 
paid  a  reittal,  and  the  l)Oys,  wlio  were  well-hchaved,  had  the  gen- 
eral privik^es  of  the  park.  Tho  owners  of  tlie  adjacent  private 
laud  not  desiring  to  rent  the  oamp-ii to  in  11>1<'),  application  was 
made  to  iis  for  pennistsion  to  camp  in  tlie  park.  The  apfdicaition 
was  refused  mainly  for  two  reasoms,  first,  because  the  State-  does 
not  make  sufficient  appropriaticms  for  properly  policing  the  park 
if  ootntinuously  occupied  ])y  campers,  and  the  permit  fodr  one  camp 
wouM  establish  a  precedeoit  for  others  also;  and  second,  because 
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tiiere  are  adequate  cauipiBg  oppoitimiities  in  ibe  lai^ger  Interstate 
Palisades  Park  near  by. 

Wayne  Day  CeleibraHan 

The  most  notable  ga.tliering  during  the  year  1916  was  on  Satniv 
dav,  Julv  15,  in  commemoration  of  the  137th  anniversary  of  the 
captui-o  of  Stony  Point  from  the  British  by  the  American  troops 
imdor  oonnnand  of  Anthony  "Wayne.  This  was  the  fourth  anniml 
celebration  under  the  auspifcs  of  the  S4x>Dy  Point  Village  Improvo 
ment  Association ;  andi  we  desdre  to  complimcet  that  soeiety  on  the 
grea4;  saooeas  which  rewaixled  their  painstaking  lalx>rs. 

The  exercLses  on  the  reaomition  'were  preceded  by  a  procesaioia 
which  formed  at  the  Tcmr  Oomera  in  Stony  Point  Village  aik 
1  p.  m.,  anid  marched  to  the  battleground  in  the  following  obnler: 

Grand  Marshal,  Hon.  R.  I.  OdeU 

First  Di elision 

Aide,  C.  C.  MAvall 
Junior  Aide,  Richard  M.  Marks 
Stony  Point  Drum  Corps 
DetaduBcitt  of  United  Stotes  Army 
Detaehment  ol  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
Deiachnneat  of  U.  S.  Navy 
Edw-ard  Tyfi  Post,  G.  A.  R. 
Admiral  Cook  Camp,  vS.  \V.  V. 
Float:    "Stony  Point" 

Seoond  Divi§Um 

Aide,  Fred  0^  Slarka 
Junior  Aide,  Miss  Ocralddnc  QodUohtua 
Gla.ssiiig's  Bajid 
Cheyenne  Tribe,  I.  O.  R.  M. 
FlMHb:    *<Whit«  RiUxm" 
Troop  1  B«(f  fioootB  id  Gamorville 
Camp  Fire  Girh*  Float 
Sdiool  Chi'ldrat 
Citizens 

Daniel  Tomkins  Lodge,  I.  6.  0.  F. 
fii«torical  Float 

Third  Diiyision 

Aide,  Unrrx  Ro?e 
Junior  Aido,  Rov  Herbert 
Stony  Point  Dramatic  Association  Band 

Float 
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Boys  Brigade  (Wayne  Camp) 
Wayne  Heae  Co. 

Historical  Coinjiiittcc 
AiiK^i  it'aii  Swnic  ami  Historic  SfK^ety 
Duujfhtcrs  of  iho  Revolution 
Carriage 
Automobiles 

The  members  of  the  Iiid('i>endeiit  Ordor  of  Jlcd  ^Icn  in  their 
Imlian  costumes;  the  Caiiipfire  Girls  in  their  outing  suits  sugge&- 
tive  of  Indians;  the  historical  float  bettring  a  typical  Uncle 
Sam"  and  Continental  soldier;  the  old  time  stagecoach  mth  its 
complement  of  young  men  and  young  women  m  Oolooial  costames; 
and  the  eioldiers,  maarines,  Grand  Army  vetenrans,  Odd  Fellows, 
etc.,  made  a  pietiuTsqne  procession  whieh  was  reviewed  with 
entbusiaMic  interest  by  about  1.500  spectators. 

The  order  of  exercises  on  the  battle-field  was  as  follows : 

Music,  by  rila?c5ing:''s  Band. 

Salute  to  the  Fla^,  by  tlie  School  Children,  under  tlie  direction 

of  Miss  Lillian  V.  Lilbum. 
!Mus»ic,  by  Stony  Point  Drum  Corps. 

Address  of  Welcome,  by  Frank  E.  "Wiles,  President  of  the  Stony 

Point  Village  Improvement  A^^stxMation. 
Invocatiom,  by  the  Kev.  W.  C.  Timbroll,  Pastor  Trinity  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church  of  Ston^:  Point,  . 
Music,  by  Glassing'?  Band. 
Salute  of  I'i  Guns,  by  Bo}'^>'  Brigade. 

English  Folk  Dances,  by  young  ladies  of  Stony  Point  and  Tomkins 

Cove,  under  direction  of  Mrs.  Herbert  Qnaife. 
Solo  Dance,  by  Miss  Hope  W.  Barry. 
Hiisic,  by  Stony  FcSnt  Drum  Carps. 

Address,  by  Hon.  William  S.  Bennett  of  .New  York  City,  Member 

of  Congress. 

Song,  "  Wayne  Day,"  by  Audience,  accompanied  by  band. 
A<blres>,  by  Dr.  George  Fredenok  Kunz  of  Xew  York,  President 

of  the  American  Scenic  nnd  Historic  Preservation  Society. 
Addrrs-s,  l>y  11.  K.  Bush-l-]i*own  of  Washingt/>n,  D.  C.  a  Tnistee 

of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  So<nety. 
Poem,    WaA-ne's  Assault  of  Stouj  Point,"  by  the  author,  the  Kev. 

W.  R.  Kiefer.  •  • 

!^^usic,  by  Glassing's  Baud. 

Benediction,  by  the  Rev.  Geoirge  A.  Hill,  Pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Epiecopa.!  Church  ^  Stony  Point, 
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Tlio  folk  danoee  by  about  thirty  girls,  wbo  wore  white  di-esses 
and  green  saJslies,  bad  garlanxlB  of  flov^eors  on  thmr  heads^  and  car- 
xdad  flavran  m  tiheir  hands,  wm  a  most  attractire  featavo  of  the 
exeanaaesy  and  the  applause  ^vluch  they  evoked  ^waa  an  iniereBtuig 
illusfciation  of  the  Qmyersal  appeal  yAddb,  pageant  dantsuag  makes 
to  people  of  all  kinds,  and  to  residents  of  coomtiy  and  dtj  aGke; 

The  Chairmen  of  the  variome  committees  were  as  follows:  Pro- 
gram,  C.  T.  Allisou;  Musicj^^.  O.  Rose;  PublieitVj  Si(biey  Whit^; 
Parade,  C.  Clinton  Mayall;  Speakers,  B.  J.  Allison,  Jr. ;  Oronnds, 
"K.  1).  Kecslor;  Finance,  F.  E.  Wiles;  Bridges,  Miss  Sarali  A. 
Gihnor;  Hisitorical,  F.  D.  Keeslea-;  Reception,  WiUiam  B.  Cavel. 

Other  members  of  the  committees  were : 


Mrs.  B.  J.  Allison 

Mrs.  Edward  Keesler 

[Mrs.  C.  T.  Allison 

Frank  C.  Knapp 

Ralph  1).  Allison 

Mrs.  Frank  C.  Knapp 

E.  L.  Allison 

Hon.  Tliomas  11.  I^e 

G«orge  S.  Allison 

Mrs.  Hiomas  H.  Lee 

Dr.  A.  F.  Barry 

Miss  lilUan  Lilbnrn  . 

Joseph  Bedford 

Bev.  B.  I.  MaeBride 

Carl  Bluiiio 

Mrs.  R.  T.  MaicBride 

William  L.  Bulson 

Charles  A.  Marks  , 

Sherman  A.  BuiTes 

;     Fred  Marks 

James  Clark 

Rutledge  I.  Odell 

Thomu  V.  Clarfc 

Mrs.  K.  E.  Paine 

Keimeth  Cranford 

.  Gordon  H.  Pedc  . 

M.  W.  Deckw 

.  .  John  Phillips 

Mrs.  Delanoy 

Mrs.  William  Queloh. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  1)11  rkee 

Alexander  Rose 

C  harles  Dykens       '  • 

Harry  W.  Rose    •  • 

A.  H.  Ellis 

Mrs..  Harry  .W.  Rose     .. . 

Mrs.  A.  H.  EllU 

E.  j.  Sengstackeu 

J;inu'=.  A.  Farl^ 

Dr.  J.  Sengsitacken 

Frod  K.  Fortnieyer        '    ■  , 

Miss  Georgpna  Spriitg&tecn 

George  Fortmcyer 

Warren  Springsteen. 

Miss  Florence  If.  Gilmor 

Elbert  Stalter 

31i8S  Mary  S.  Gilmor 

E.  A.  TboBBfpwM. 

Walter  O.  H«mllton 

Mrs.  Hoyle  Tomkies 

Mrs.  Walter  O.  Hamilton  :'; 

- , .  .   J  K  Van  Valen 

Rev.  Georpre  A.  Hill         .  .  _ 

L.  1\.  ^^^^fthburn 

Albert.  Holt       '              "'  .  ' 

*        Mrs.  Sidney  Wliite 

C.  Hubner           •     '  ' 

'  Edwitt  L.  Wi-les  ' 

DftVid'Hurd 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Wiles 

Hudson  M.  Hurd 

Joseph  K.  Wiles 

Matthe^v  B.  Hurd 

Miss  Lydia  A.  W 

WiUm  J.  Hurd 
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Umied  Staies  Lighthouee  ReservaHon 

On  the  outer  end  of  Stony  Point  peninsula,  and  comprising 
about  9. acres,  k  tlie  Unditod  Stotes  lighthoofie  leBervotioiD,  adjoin- 
ing; the  State  Paik.  Upon  it»  summit  is  a  pi0bure8q<ne  old-f  ashr 
ioned  H^t^oose,  standing  on  the  site  of  the  BeviolutioiDaiy  powder 
magaziniei  Near  ^e  water  on  tiie  extreme  tip  o£  the  point  is  a 
toweor  itjoA  fog-bell.  Tliere  are  setN-enil  distinctly  traceable  earth 
works  of  the  RevolnticnaiT.'  pmod  on  the  Federal  resen'ation,  and 
it  lias  long  been  die  detsirc  of  the  Society  to  have  the  Ilnitod  States 
govenjuient  improve  it  by  roads  and  paths  coninectiiig  with  those 
on  the  State  reservation.  Br  a  public  act  'So.  217,  approved 
June  17,  1010,  Congress  authorized  "  a  park  road  aaid  a i>]j roaches 
theireto  and  footpaths  and  other  improvements  on  the  lighthouse 
researvutioia  at  Stony  Point  on  iiie  Hudsotf  Biver,  New  York,  at 
a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  $7,500,''  hut  as  Congress  made  i^o  appro- 
priatkm  for  the  purpose,  the  oonstmotion  of  roads  and  paths  on 
the  United  States  Reservation  in  connection  with  those  on  the 
State  Reservation  has  been  held  in  abevancc. 

«.' 

The  local  lighthouse  inspector  has  recently  rewramcndcd  that 
the  lighthouse  on  the  top  of  the  hill  be  abandoned  and  a  new  one 
be  built  near  the  bell-tower  on  the  extreme  point  near  the  water, 
and  in  October,  1913,  our  representative  conferred  with  Hon. 
George  R.  Putnam,  Lighthouse  Commissioner,  in  Washington,  with 
reference  to  our  assuming  control  of  the  unused  part  of  the  light- 
house reservation  if  the  projected  plan  is  carried  out  Commis- 
sioner Putnam  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  turning  over  to  this 
Society  the  unused  portion  of  the  Federal  Reservation  either  by 
order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Conuneroe  or  by  deed  to  be  authorized 
by  Congress. 

On  October  IS,  1916,  'Sir.  J.  T.  Yate^,  Inspector  of  the  Third 
Lighthouse  District,  called  at  the  headquarters  of  this  Society  in 
Kew  York  in  regard  to  the  new  lighthouses  proposed  to  1m?  erected 
at  various  points  along  the  Hudson  river.  (See  pp.  256^ 
259  of  our  last  Annual  Report.)  He  saj4  that  the  one  pro- 
posed, to  he  erected  on  the  outer  extremity  of  Stony  Point 
would  he  substantially  like  that  at  Rondout,  which  is  huilt 
of  yellow  brick,  hut  that  as  it  would  be  built  on  the  main- 
land ijistead  of  on  m  island  as  at  Bondout  it  would  not  be 
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cluttered  up  as  much  as  the  latter.  It  will  not  be  painted  white, 
like  the  preseait  Stonv  Point  lighthouse,  but  will  be  of  light  colored 
brick.  He  expressed  his  williuguess  to  recommend  to  his  spperiors 
that  after  the  new  lighthouse  is  built,  the  old  lighthouse  and  the 
unused  portion  of  the  Federal  reservation  be  turned  over  to  the 
custody  of  this  Society,  to  be  treated  in  harmony  with  the  State 
reservation.  We  expressed  bur  readiness  to  asstime  this  additional 
care,  but  stated  that  we  could  not  bind  the  State  to  make  appropria- 
tions for  the  necessary  new  roads  and  paths.  We  assured  him, 
however,  that  we  would  commend  the  matter  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideratiou  of  the  Legislature  in  the  hope  that  suitable  appropria- 
tions would  be  made  in  duo  tiiue. 

This  plan,  if  carried  out  will  materially  enlarge  the  Stony  Point 
Park  and  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  visitors. 

Deaih  of  WUliam  Ten  Eyck 

The  Societv  records  with  sincere  sorrow  the  death  of  William 
Ten  Eyck,  the  faithful  kcf  por  of  the  Reservation,  which  occurred 
suddenly  from  heart  failnrr  on  Thuri^day,  June  20,  1016. 

yiv.  Ten  Eyck  was  born  at  King's  Ferry  Landing  on  Stony 
Point  adjacent  to  the  property  now  constituting  the  State  Reserva- 
tion, on  March  11,  1846,  and  had  therefore  reached  the  allotted 
age  of  three  score  years  and  ten.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Ten 
Eyck  and  Ann  Higgins  and  grandson  of  David  Ten  Eyck  and 
Elizabeth  Springsteen.  His  earliest  Ten  Eyck  ancestors  in  this 
country  came  from  Holland. 

David  Ten  Eyck,  who  was  hwn  April  26,  1774,  and  died 
November  21,  1840,  at  the  age  of  75,  was  for  many  years  the 
ferryman  at  the  historic  King's  Ferry  which  plied  between  Stony 
Point  and  Verplanck's  Point.  He  was  the  "  jolly  old  ferrpnan  ** 
mentioned  by  Benson  J.  Lossing  in  bis  Pictorial  Field  Book 
of  the  Revolution."  Lossing:  \nsited  Stony  Point  in  1848,  the  year 
before  the  ferryman  died,  and  gleaned  from  him  much  local  lore. 
David  Ten  Eyck,  according  to  the  historian,  had  plied  the  oar  at 
King's  Ferry  almost  continuously  since  1784,  but  in  1848  the 
ferryman  lacked  six  years  of  deserving  the  title  of  octogenarian  " 
which  Lossing  applied  to  him.  Speaking  of  Stony  Point,  the  his- 
torian says;   ''Upon  its  raoimds  I  sat  and  listened  for  an  hour 
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to  the  adventurous  tales  of  the  octogenarian  until  the  long  shadows 
of  the  moiiTitains  warned  nie  that  the  day  was  fast  waning."  The 
old  ferryman  is  buried  in  the  little  graveyard  at  Stony  Point. 

William  Ten  Eyek's  maternal  grandfather,  Higgins,  died  of 
heart  disease  in  the  old  house  which  still  stands  in  the  State  Besop- 
vation  near  its  southern  boundary. 

William  Ten  Ejck  married  Sarah  Gilleo  who  siirvives  him  with 
nine  children  —  seven  daughters  and  two  sons.  Ten  granehil- 
dren  represent  the  youngest  gen^ation.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  an  injiired  leg  prevented  Mr.  Ten  Eyek's  enlistment  in 
defense  of  the  Union,  but  he  was  an  ardent  patriot  and  was  very 
prttud  of  the  Kevolutionary  history  of  the  region  in  wliioh  he  was 
born  and  spent  all  his  life,  lie  nlways  lived  at  Stony  Point  and 
took  particular  pride  in  the  care  of  the  State  Reserv  ation  from  tho 
time  of  his  appointment  on  Angiist  15,  1903j  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  iN^othwithstanding  his  advanced  years,  he  was  out  cutting 
grass  the  very  day  before  he  died.  His  faithful  service  and  never- 
failing  courtesy  were  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  officers  of  the 
American  Sioenic  And  Historic  Preservation  Society  and  by  the 
people  visiting  the  park.  For  the  past  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Ten 
Eyok  was  a  nu'nil)er  of  the  Indepi'ndent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
by  the  members  of  which,  as  well  as  by  his  acquaintances  generally, 
•  he  was  highly  respected. 

]\rr.  Ten  Eyek's  funeral  was  held  on  Sunday,  July  2,  1916,  the 
offi(  iiitine:  clergymen  being  the  Rev.  R.  I.  MacBride  and  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  Timbrell.  The  interment  was  at  Mount  Rest  Cemetery  in 
the  town  of  Stony  Point 

The  announcement  that  the  Scenic  Society,  as  custodian  for  the 
State  of  New  York/  had  appointed  Mrs.  Ten  Eyok  to  the  position 
of  keeper  of  the  reservation  to  succeed  her  husband,  gave  much 
■  satisfaction  in  the  neighborhood  as  Mrs.  Ten  Eyck  was  a  genuine 
and  practical  helpmeet  to  her  husband  in  the  care  of  the  property 
and  tnkes  the  same  prid^  in  it  that  he  did.  When  it  is.  rciiuembered 
that  the- United  States  employed  a  woman.  Mrs.  Xancy  Rose,  as 
keeper  of  the  lighthouse  on  the  adjacent  Federal  res€i*vation  for 
half  a  century  up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  the  engagement  of  Mrs. 
.  Ten  Eydc  as  keeper  of  the  State  I^ervation  seems  to  be  q^nite  in 

h9rm<m7  mih  tto  tr^dii^cme  of  this  historic  loctiUty. 
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Stony  Point  Conunittee 

The 'Standing  committee  af  the  Society  having  charge  of  Stony 
Point  conddts  of  Mr.  Gordon  H.  Peck,  of  West  Haverstraw;  Mr. 
Henry  K.  Bush-Brown  of  Washington,  D.  O. ;  Hon.  Thomas  H. 
Lee  of  Stony  Point ;  Henry  Fairfield  Oshom,  ScD.,  LL.D.,  of  New 

York ;  Edward  L.  Partridge,  ^LB.,  of  New  York ;  Hon.  Cornelius 

A.  Fngslej  of  Feekskill  j  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Financial  Statement  of  State  Funds 

Following  is  a  statement  of  state  moneys  recttved  and  disbursed 
on  account  of  Stony  Point  during  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1916: 

Chapter  521,  Laws  of  1914. 


Dbbit 

AppropriatioiK   $250  00 

Cbedtc 

Di^burscinciitB  before  reported   $240  00 

Lapsed   1  00 

  250  00 


Chapter  629,  Laws  of  1914 
Dibit 

ApproprUtioii   $1,100  00 

Cbedit 

Disbursements  before  reported   $l,0y9  96 

Lapsed   04 

  1,100  00 


Chapter  530,  Laws  of  1914 
Dibit 

Appropriation   .    $50  00 

Cbedst 

Disbursements  before  reported   $10  42 

Lapsed  •   39  68 

  60  00 


Chapter  531,  Laws  of  1914 
—  -    .  Debit 
-^^^epriaUon   $700  00 

Ceedit      "    *    ■   ■  ' '  ' 

DisbursenMnts  before  rcpo  rted   $416  78 

%,   Calvin  T.  Alliaon,  mounting  cannon   67  70 

Lapsed.   r   SZ 

■  -  -M.. ,  TOO  00 
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Chapter  725,  Laws  of  1915 
Debit 

Appropriation.  .   $1,100  00 

Cbedit 

Disbursements  before  reported   $100  00 

2.  \Vm,  TenEyok  keeper  Dec.,  Jan   100  00 

3.  E.  O.  Rose,  hardware   9  70 

4.  William  Ten£>ck  ^keeper,  Feb.,  iMarvfa   100  00 

5.  WUlkm  Ten  Eyek,  keeper,  April,  May,  June   150  00 

G.   Haverstraw  Water  Smpply  Co.,  water  rent   05  83 

7.  Calvin  T.  Allison,  removing  fallen  tret;s   247  00 

8.  Caileb  Gilleo,  repairing  roads  and  giittera   52  00 

0.   Alfred  Demarest,  ropairs  to  plumbing   33  7^ 

10.   Fred  Gilleo,  repairing  roads  and  gutters   52  00 

Lapeed.   160  72 

  1,100  00 


Chapter  726,  Laws  of,  1915 
Debit 

Appropriaiixm.   $200  00 

Credit 

BisbiUMDienrU  Wore  reported   $109  06 

Lapeed   04 

  200  00 


Chapter  646,  Lam  of  1916,  Part  1 
Debet 

Appropriation..   $1,100  00 

<Credit 

1.  Sarak  G.  Ten  Eyck,  keeper,  July,  August   $100  00 

2.  Pierre  Gilleo,  labor,  to  Angost  6   60  00 

3.  Joseph  Lynch,  dock  master,  to  August  17   50  00 

4.  Pierre  Gilleo,  labor,  to  CK  tober  5   100  00 

5.  Sarah  G.  Ten  Eyck,  kcf-per.  Sept   50  00 

6.  Samli  G.  Ten  Eyck,  keeper,  Oct.,  Nov   100  00 

7.  S.  O.  Rose,  hardware,  etc   12  70 

3.  Warren  Bartim  carpenter  work    14  66 

0.  £.  A.  Thompson  repairing  chinneye   0  60 

— 48.*]  8.5 
■  till   I '  ■ 

Balance  with  State  Treasurer  Dec.  31,  1016   $616  15 
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JORT  BEEWERTON  STATE  BESEBVATION 

Need  of  Improvement 

Pursuant  to  chapter  653  of  the  laws  of  1904,  the  State  purchased 
in  1906  an  acre  of  land  in  «fche  town  of  Hastings^  Oswego  counlyy 
embracing  the  site  of  old  Fort  Brewerton,  and  placed  it  in  the 
custody  of  this  Societ  y.  The  pro])erty  lies  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Oneida  river  about  eight  t^b  from  the  river.  The  village 
of  i^roworton  is  diroctly  opposi^  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
in  the  eoiiiitv  of  'Onondacra.  'J'he  nearest  railroad  station  is 
Brewerton,  which  is  on  a  hraneh  of  the  Xew  York  Central  railroad 
about  13  miles  north  of  the  center  of  Syracuse.  A  bridge,  forming 
a  link  in  the  State  road  (the  main  north-and-south  highway, 
formerly  called  iState  street),  crosses  the  river  at  this  point  and 
gives  access  from  the  village  to  the  fort  site. 

A  copy  of  the  deed  conveying  the  property  to  the  State  will  be 
found  in  our  Report  for  1916  at  pages  61-63 ;  and  a  history  of 
Fort  Brenverton  in  our  Beports  for  1005  at  pages  176-189,  audi 
1914  at  pages  379-404. 

Since  the  property  came  into  our  care  we  liave  repeateflly  sought 
from  the  Leoislature  the  money  with  Avhich  to  put  it  in  proper 
order,  but  the  limitations  of  the  state  treasury  have  not  thus  far 
penuitted  the  grant  in  of  our  nxjiieet.  In  the  general  appropria- 
tion bill  passed  by  the  L^slature  of  101 G  there  was  an  appropiia- 
tion  of  $1,000  for  fence  and  pedestal/^  but  it  was  vetoed  by  Gov. 
Whitman  with  the  comment  that  ''This  item  is  disapproved 
because  in  view  of  the  high  market  price  of  iron  and  steel,  this 
expenditure  should  be  deferred  until  next  year."  We  hope  that 
the  present  Legislature  will  provide  a  few  thousand  dollars  to 
enable  us  at  least  to  cmcLksc  the  property  with  a  fence  and  erect  a 
suitable  indication  that  the  property  is  historic  and  bchnias  to  the 
State.  The  wall  shcmld  be  sonu'thing  so  substantial  that  it  will  not 
entail  constant  expense  for  maintenance  ;  and  we  recommend  either 
a  stone  wall  or  a  fence  of  stone  posts  and  two  lines  of  heavy  iron 
pipe.  As  soon  as  possible  the  earthworks  should  be  restored  and  the 
moat  cleared  out.  Our  experience  at  Stony  Point  Reservation  with 
the  remnants  of  I*ort  Wayne  shows  that  when  work  is  done  in  a 
solid  manner,  the  current  expense  for  maintenance  is  very  small. 

We  earnestly  renew  our  request  for  this  provision. 
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The  standing  committee  of  the  Society  in  chaige  of  the  Port 
Brewerton  Beseivatioii  consists  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Eingsford 
of  OsDvego,  Hon.  Thomas  D.  Lewis  of  Fnlton,  Hon.  Thomas  W. 
Meachem  of  Syracuse  and  Col.  Thomas  B.  Proctor  of  Iltica. 

LETCHWORTH  PARK 

Description  and  Administration 

Letchworth  Park  embraces  lAo  acres  of  land  on  the  Genesee 
river  in  Livingston  and  Wyoming  counties,  and  includes  three 
miles  of  the  Portage  gorge  and  the  three  Portage  Falls.  The 
nearest  regular  railrcnid  station  is  Portage  on  the  Erie  rail- 
road from  whieh  a  walk  across  the  railroad  bridge  at  a  dizzy 
height  brings  one  directly  into  the  park.  There  is  a  "  liag 
station"  within  the  park  which  is  available  for  certain  trains. 
Glen  Iris,  the  administrative  center  of  the  park,  may  also 
be  reached  conveniently  by  a  four  mile  drive  southward  from 
Castile  staticm  on  the  £rie  road.  The  Rochester  branch  of 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  has  a  ''flag  station''  on  the  southeast 
side  . of  the  river  near  the  Portage,  station  on  the  Erie  road,  but  it 
is  inconvenient  for  access  to  the  park,  involving  a  high  climb  to 
the  Erie  railroad  bridge  and  the  same  passage  across  that  viaduct. 
From  Portageville  (which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Portage) 
on  the  Pennsylvania  road,  the  park  may  be  reached  by  a  drive  of 
three  miles. 

This  park  was  given  to  the  State  of  New  York  by  the  late 
William  Piyor  Letchworth,  LL.D.,  upon  condition  that  it  should 
be  in  the  custody  of  this  Society  and  forever  be  maintained  as  a 
public  park.  The  gift  was  accepted  by  diapter  1  of  the  laws  of 
1907  and  came  into  our  actual  care  on  Dr.  Letchworth's  death  on 
December  1,  1910.  An  e^etended  description  of  the  park  and 
biograi)hy  of  the  donor  are  given  in  our  Report  for  1907,  and  a 
fuller  biogra})hy  (d'  T)r.  Letchworth  may  be  found  in  '*  The  J.ifc 
and  Work  of  William  Prvor  Let(di\V(>rth  "  bv  Mr.  T.  X.  Larned  of 

•  « 

Buffalo,  published  by  tJie  Hougliton  :NritHin  Co.,  in  1912.  The 
park  is  a  beautifid  tract  of  meadows  and  hills,  forests,  river, 
brooks  and  waterfalls,  deep  gorges  and  simny  expanses,  and  is 
maintained  in  part  by  means  furnished  by  the  State  of  Xew  York 
and  in  part  by  the  residuary  estate  left  to  this  Society  by  the  donor. 
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The  Trustees  of  the  Society  admiiiiater  the  park  through  its 
Letchworth  Park  Committee,  which  is  composed  of  Mr.  Wolcott 
J.  Humphrey  of  Warsaw,  Chairman;  Mr.  Heihert  L.  Bridgmian 
of  New  Toik;  Charles  M.  Bow,  LL.D.y  of  Jamestown;  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Whiting  Ilalsey  of  New  York;  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Eingsford  of 
Oswego;  Henry  M,  Leipziger,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  New  York; 
Ogden  P.  Letchworth  of  New  York ;  Hon.  Adelbert  Moot  of  Biif- 
lafo;  lion.  X.  Taylor  Phillips  of  Xew  York,  and  ('harh?s  Delii- 
niater  Vail,  L.II.D.,  of  Geneva. 

Dr.  Dow  i.s  Director  of  the  ]>ark,  ^fr.  John  R.  Liii<:(Mifoltor, 
Sui>erintendent,  Miss  Caroline  Jiishop,  Lil)rarian  i\nd  curator  of 
the  museum,  and  Mr.  George  I>.  Sudworth  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Consulting  Forester. 

Repairs  to  Buildings 

Ihiring  1910,  a  great  deal  of  work  was  done  in  various  hulldiugs 
in  the  park.  At  the  Glen  Iris  residence,  the  administrative  center 
of  the  park  and  the  place  of  public  hospitality,  the  halls  on  the  sec- 
ond and  third  floors  and  the  bathrooms  on  the  second  floor  were 
rearranged.  Si <1(  walls  and  ceilings  were  repaired,  thirty-six  rooms 
papered,  and  the  interior  ^nd  exterior  woodwork  painted.  The 
Lauterforunnen  cottage,  (the  Superintendent's  residence,)  the 
Prospect  Home  (the  Lahor  Center,)  the  hams  at  the  Lahor  Center, 
and  the  Fancher  cottage,  were  also  painted  and  many  minor 
repairs  made.  The  cottage  on  the  Davis  lot,  referred  to  hereafter, 
was  improved  by  the  removal  of  the  old  piazza,  the  making  of  now 
shutters,  etc. 

Roads,  Paths  and  Landslides 

The  hilly  roads,  gutters  and  culverts  have  been  kept  in  pretty 
good  order  within  the  means  at  our  disjiosal.  A  landslide,  involv- 
ing half  an  aero  or  more  and  seventy- five  largo  trees,  developed 
during  the  winter  of  -IG  and  the  spring  of  1916  near  the 
Homestead  fann. 

The  top  of  the  bank  a  little  below  the  Homestead  cottage  broke 
off,  carrying  with  it  trees  and  shrubs,  and  blocking  the  road  that 
leads  from  the  Council  House  grounds  through  the  forest  towards 
the  Erie  Hailwaj  bridge.  Trees  which  probably  represent  a  growth 
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of  fifty  years  or  more  were  carried  down,  leaying  a  bare  and  ragged 

bank. 

The  stone  wall  which  supported  the  roadway  near  the  Middle 
Fall  was  undermined  by  rains  dnring  the  svunmer  and  had  to  be 
relaid. 

These  troubles  were  remedied,  and  the  road^  generally  were 
honed,  filled  up,  trimmed,  and  repaired  where  necessary, 

inter  Work 

In  the  winter  season,  the  regular  employes  are  kopt  busy  on  such 
woric  as  hauling  dead  trees  from  the  forests  for  fire-wood ;  hew- 
ing fencepoets  and  fence-rails;  building  fences;  removing  debris 
after  the  repairing  of  buildings;  scraping,  cleaning  and  painting 
porch  chairs ;  repairing  tools,  vehicles  and  harness ;  straightening 
up  barns ;  care  of  live-stock,  etc.  The  live-stock  passed  the  winters 
of  1015-10  and  191G-1T  in  gootl  condition. 

Firm's 

The  park  was  remarkably  free  frmn  forest  fires  in  1016.  On 
July  23,  1916,  a  strip  of  old.  stump  fence  about  300  feet  long, 
lying  in  the  extreme  northeast  comer  of  the  park,  was  burned, 
probably  by  au  incendiary. 

The  Arboretum 

The  Arboretiun  was  an  important  part  of  the  past  year's  w^ork. 

Ten  ponnds  of  seed  of  Cupressus  glabra  from  Arizona  were 
received  in  February,  1016,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  and  planted  in  due  season. 

In  April  we  had  ready  for  the  planting  32,000  Jack  Pine, 
88,500  Austrian  Fine^  30,000  Western  Yellow  Pine,  15,000  Law- 
son's  C^'press,  30,000  Red  Pine,  2,000  White  Pine  (all  one-year 
tr'ansplants),  and  20,000  Engelmann  Spruce  (two-year  trans- 
plants.) 

Early  in  April  we  wont  over  tlio  liard-W(KHl  j>]im(ati(ms  and  cut 
back  all  the  stock  that  had  been  injured  by  mice  and  rabbits  during 
the  winter. 

Ten  Japanese  Poplars  have  been  removed  from  the  Xurscry  and 
planted  around  the  Lauterbninnen  stables^  where  they  established 
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themselves  in  good  shape.  Wo  also  set  Bahvloii  Willows  in  the 
wet  places  near  the  Davis  lot  and  near  the  Harwood  farni. 

In  May,  1916,  the  Arboretum  woik  was  poshed  with  great 
activity,  but  was  hampered  by  difficulty  in  getting  help.  Laborers 
were  engaged  for  planting  operations,  but  when  planting  time  ar- 
rived the  labor  situation  was  such  that  no  extra  help  could  be  had, 
and  we  had  to  rely  on  our  rej^uJar  force.  In  this  emergency,  the 
use  of  ii  cahhago  plantiii<^  machine  was  suggested  as  a  substitute 
for  trcoplaiiting  by  hand.  Such  a  machine  was  ordered  from 
]>nffalo  on  trial,  and  proved  to  he  so  satisfactory  that  it  was 
retained  and  a  second  one  purchased.  With  these  machines  it. 
was  possible  to  accomplish  results  much  more  rapidly  and  eco- 
nomically than  before.  Some  days  as  many  as  7,000  trees  were 
planted  with  each  machina  It  seems  apparent  that  this  machine 
work  will  in  a  measure  revolutionize  tree^lanting.  Our  experi- 
ments with  machines  wpre  watched  by  authorities  of  various  forest 
schools. 

Under  date  of  July  17th,  191G,  ^Mr.  Humphrey  received  a  letter 

from  (?harles  G.  Henzell,  Water  Works  Engineer,  of  Leeds,  Eng- 
laiu],  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  read  in  an  Anuu-ican  journal 
that  we  were  using  a  tree-planting  machine  at  Letchworth  Park 
and  that  ho  would  be  glad  to  receive  particulars  as  he  was  inter- 
ested in  the  planting  of  trees  in  catchment  areas  of  the  city 
reservoirs  and  also  had  a  scheme  for  afforestation  in  the  Wash- 
bum  valley. 

In  May,  1916,  we  planted  about  41  acres,  using  67,695  small 
forest  trees,  including  Jack,  AVestem  Yellow,  White,  Red,  Scotch 
and  Loblolly  Pine,  Cedrus  Deodara,  Douglas  Fir,  Lawson -Cypress, 
and  luiglcniaun  Sj^ruce. 

Juno  was  a  gool  growing  month  and  the  191G  plantings  went 
ahead  wonderfully  well.  Some  of  the  stock,  however,  died,  the 
greatest  loss  being  on  the  top  of  the  hill  west  of  the  Erie  railroad 
and  along  the  road,  possibly  because  it  was  set  out  during  a  strong 
wind  and  dried  out  before  rain  f^L 

The  conifers  did  well  during  the  summer.  Taking  July,  1916, 
as  a  period  f<nr  comparison,  the  Lawson  Pine  was  then  nearly  2% 
feet  high  and  veiy  stocky.  The  Jack  Pine  which  was  transplanted 
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in  May,  1015,  was  neaiiy  3  feet  high.  In  Block  24,  which  was 
planted  in  1D13,  nearly  all  of  the  Jack  Pines  were  more  than  8 
feet  high  and  are  now  prwlucing  seed-conos.  Box  Elders  which 
were  triown  in  the  itark  in  101;]  and  set  in  the  field  ia  1914,  are 
now  bearing  sood  in  quantities. 

In  July,  1016,  sixty-four  of  the  White  Pines  in  Block  20  were 
found  to  be  infested  with  the  White  Pine  Weevil  (Piasodes  strohi 
l*('(  k).  Four  of  the  Jack  Pines  in  Block  24  were  also  infested 
with  the  weevil.  The  infested  portions  were  removed  and  burned. 
The  weevil  is  quite  c(»nmon  to  the  locality  and  many  of  the  forest 
trees  are  being  somewhat  affected  by  the  pest. 

In  the  seed  beds  we  have  growing  quantities  of  Jack,  Red, 
Scotch,  White,  Otntlter,  Shore,  Pitch  and  Jeffrey  Pines,  Norway, 
Kcd  ami  White  Spruce,  and  Douglas  and  Nobel  Firs. 

Visitors 

The  total  number  of  visitors  to  the  park  during  the  year  is 
estimated'  at  15,000.  This  is  only  an  estimate,  as  theore  are  no 
means  for  making  an  accurate  count.  The  Visitors'  Book,  in  which 

many  guests  sign  their  names,  shows  that  from  May  15  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1016,  there  were  visitors  from  27  dilferent  states.  The 
largest  nunilKn-  naturally  was  from  Xew  York.  Xext  to  New 
York  the  larwst  number  came  from  Pennsylvania ;  sixtv-fonr 
registered  from  Ohio,  fifty-six  from  Michigan,  forty-nine  from 
Illinois,  thirty  fi\e  from  Massachusetts  and  lesser  numbers  from 
other  states.  Twelve  registered  from  Washington,  D.  C,  two 
from  Cuba,  one  from  Honolulu,  nine  from  Canada,  two  from 
Bu^ios  Aires,  South  America,  and  three  from  Belgium,  two  from 
Ireland  and  one  from  China. 

In  the  season  of  1916,  from  May  15  to  September  80,  we  con- 
tinued the  very  satisfactory'  arrangement  of  the  previous  year  with 
Mr.  Charles  Baeder  of  Goncsoo,  by  which  he  managed  the  public 
entertainment  of  gnests  at  the  Glen  Iris  residence  under  our  gen- 
eral supervision  and  chargtxl  for  meals  and'  lodgings  at  rates  pre- 
scribed by  us.  The  busiest  month  was  August,  during  which 
2,371  meals  and  390  hxlgings  were  provided. 

On  May  1$,  1016,  the  Sophomore  dass  of  JElochester  University 
held  a  banquet  at  the  park.  Some  of  the  Juniors  who  appeared  on 
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the  sccMio  wcro  tlirowu  into  tlie  lake  in  their  college  pranks,  but 
without  injuiy. 

On  May  the  third  annual  uiccting  of  tlic  William  Pryor 
Letc'liworth  Association  was  held  in  the  park.  About  50  members 
were  preset    (See  page  92.) 

Dr.  Horace  Fletcher,  a  member  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Conmiis- 
sion,  visited  the  park  July  14  and  15. 

On  the  23rd,  twenty-twb  members  of  the  City  Council  of 
Chicago  took  dinner  and  expressed  themselves  as  charmed  with  the 
park. 

On  tlif)  25th,  more  than  200  jK^rsons  attended  the  annual  meet- 
inir  of  the  nicdieal  societies  of  Wyoming,  Liviutrston,  Genesee  and 
Allegany  Counties,  held  for  the  second  time  at  the  park.  Dinner 
was  served  in  a  larg^e  tent  erected  on  the  lawn.  Dr.  Meltzer,  Direcr 
tor  of  the  Bockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Beseasch,  delivered 
and  address  on  Resuscitation  by  Means  of  Artificial  Res|nration,'' 
and  by  sacrificing  a  oat  demonstrated  the  working  of  the  appa- 
ratus used  in  producing  artificial  respiration.  An  interesting 
illustration  of  an  operation  on  the  hip  joint  was  givm  by  meant 
of  moving  pictures. 

On  Auij^ust  101  r>,  Governor  Whitman,  accompanied  by 
Assemblyman  (now  Senator)  John  Knifrht,  Mr.  Matthews  of 
Wyoming  and  other  lironiinent  men  of  W^estern  New  York  visited 
the  park.  IMr.  Humphrey  received  the  party.  The  Governor 
expressed  himself  as  desirous  of  returning  to  the  Park  and  mak- 
ing a  longer  stay. 

The  Livingston  County  Historical  Society  held  its  summer  meet- 
ing there  on  Aiigiist  22.  There  were  upwards  of  one  hundred 
people  present.  Assemblyman  Knight  delivered  the  address  and 
]\fr.  Fomian,  rrcsident  of  the  Kochester  Iliatorical  Society,  spoke 
briefly. 

On  the  23d  Chainnan  Tliniiplirey,  accompanied  h}'  Mr.  ^fason 
C  TFutchins,  Clerk  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  Mr. 
Leon  P.  Demars,  Clerk  of  the  Asseml)l y  Ways  and  Means  C<Hnmit< 
tee^  spent  a  portion  of  the  day  at  the  Park. 
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Letcliworth  Memorial  Association 

The  William  Piyor  Letchwjortb  Memorial  Association  hold  its 
third  annual  meeting  at  the  park  on  May  26,  1016,  the  ninety- 
third  anniversary  of  Dr.  Letchworth's  birth.  The  day  was  glori- 
ous About  fifty  memfbers  wore  present.  A  business  meeting  was 
held  in  Dr.  Letchworth's  study  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  officers  of  1915  Avere  re-olcoted.  Owiiif?-  to  its  inability  to  find 
a  suitable  boiil<ler  upon  which  to  place  a  tablet  in  meniory  of  Dr. 
Letchworth,  the  Tahlet  Committee  was  also  continued  for  another 
year. 

The  meeting  called  nt  2:30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was  held 
under  a  large  maple  tree  planted  on  the  grounds  in  1863  by 
Joseph  Bubendorf  who  was  present  and  told  of  the  condition  of 
the  tree  and  the  circumstances  of  its  planting.  After  a  wdcwne 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society,  the  President  of  the  ^[cniorial  Association  introduced  Dr. 
Rush  Rhees,  President  of  Rochwter  University,  who  made  tht» 
principal  address.  Brief  tril)iites  were  paid  to  Dr.  Letchworth's 
memory  by  Dr.  ^larj'  T.  Green  of  Castile,  !Miss  Elizabeth  P. 
Gordon  of  Boston,  Hon.  John  Knight  of  Arcade,  Judge  Doty  of 
G^neseo  and  Mr.  Edward  F.  Walsh  of  B\iffalo.  Assemblyman 
Adler  of  Bochester  and  Mr.  Elmer  Adler  of  the  Kochester  His- 
torical Society  also  spdke  briefly. 

Judge  Doty  of  G^eseo  supplemented  his  remarks  with  Ihe  . 
reading  of  an  account  of  the  burning  of  the  Erie  Kailway  bridge 
at  Portage  in  1875  written  by  Dr.  Letchworth.  Mr.  Edward 
i\  Walsh  of  BnfFalo  added  interest  to  the  (x^casion  by  statinir  in 
his  remarks  that  it  was  be  to  wliom  Dr.  Letchworth  dictates]  the 
description  of  the  fire  as  they  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  Glen  Iris  i 
lawn  and  watched  the  conflagration  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  said  he  was  Dr.  Letchworth's  stenographer  at  that  time  and' 
that  Dr.  Letchworth  had  called  him  hastily  and  t(dd  him  to  come 
down  to  the  lawn,  bringing  pencil  and  pad.  Dr.  Letchworth 
directed  him  to  kneel  on  one  knee  and  he  took  the  dictation  on  a 
pad  resting  on  the  other  knee.  He  was  directed  to  saddle  a  horse 
and  go  to  Castile  and  wire  the  description  to  the  Buifalo  papers. 
(See  next  heading.) 
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A  further  tribute  was  paid  to  Dr.  Letchworth's  memory  on  this 
anniYorsarj  of  his  birth  by  placing  on  his  grave  in  Forest  Lawn 
Cemetery,  Bu£^alo,  in  the  name  of  the  American  Scenic  and  His- 
toric Ptesenraiion  Society,  a  wreath  of  beautiful  white  flowers, 
the  Cromus  florida,  gathered  in  Letchworth  Park. 

Early  in  October,  1916,  a  granite  boulder  weighing  appr<»d- 
mateilj  ei^ht  or  ten  tons,  was  moved  from  the  hillside  above  the 
Glen  Iris  plateau  to  Inspiration  Point,  and  the  tul)let  to  l)e  placed 
upon  it,  bearing  an  inscription  coninieniorativc- of  Dr.  Letchworth'a 
gift  to  the  State,  is  in  pnx^ess  of  preparation.  ^Ve  expect  that  it 
will  be  ready  for  dedication  on  the  2Gth  of  May,  1917,  the  ninety* 
fourth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Letchworth's  birth. 

Erie  Railway  Bridge  Fire  in  1875 

The  Erie  Railway  bridge  fire,  alluded  to  in  the  f(treg(>infz;  pao-es, 
occurred  on  May  5,  1875.  (See  our  Annual  ReiX)rt  for  1015, 
plate  on.)  Following  is  Dr.  Letchworth's  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  viaduct: 

I  was  aroused  from  sleep  at  ten  minutes  to  four  o'clock  imd 
in  a  few  minutes  was  standing  upon  the  lawn  at  Glen  Iris,  frcon 
which  point  every  portion,  of  the  bridge  was  visible,  as  well  as  the 
Upper  Palls,  the  river,  and  the  Middle  Palls.  The  spectacle  pre- 
sented at  precisely  four  o'clock  was  fearfully  grand.  Every  timber 
in  the  bridge  seemed  then  to  be  ignited,  and  an  open  net-work  of 
fire  was  stretched  across  the  upper  end  of  the  valley.  Above  the 
bridge  and  touching  its  u])pcr  line,  a  black  curtain  hang  down  from 
the  sky,  its  lower  edge  belted  with  a  murky  fringe  of  fire.  The 
hoarse  growl  of  the  flanie«  and  crackliufi:  of  the  timbei^s  sounded 
like  a  hurricane  approachin^j;  through  the  forest.  At  this  tinio  the 
Upper  Falls  scenic*!  to  be  dancing  in  the  silver  light.  The  water 
in  the  river  was  glistening  with  the  bright  glare  thrown  ujxm  it,  • 
and  the  whole  vallcv  of  (ilcn  Iris  was  illnminatJMl  in  tragic  splen- 
dor. Now  and  then  coidd  be  seen  an  outstanding  l)racc  dislodg(tl 
and  .sailing  downward  These  huge  brands  would  fall  on  the  river 
below  with  a  great  splash. 

**  At  fifteen  minutes  past  four  the  superstructure  of  the  west  end 
of  the  bridge  sank  downward,  and  the  depression  roUed  through- 
"  out  it  length  to  the  east  end  like  the:sinking  of  an  ocean  wave. 
The  whole  upper  structure,  including  the  heavy  T  rails,  went  down 
with  a  crashing  sound  so  terrible  as  it  came  to  our  ears  on  the 
wind  that  it  Burpaased  the  prolonged  roar  of  the  falling  avalanches 
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one  may  hear  at  times  in  spring  upon  the  declivities  of  the  Wengem 
Alps.  Timber,  rails,  lK>lts,  abrading  and  dislodging  burning  coals 
as  they  fell,  crashed  downward  into  indistinguishable  ruin.  As 
the  stuj^endons  mass  fell  a  dark  red  cloud  intenningled  with  crim- 
son tlame  usurjH'd  the  place  of  the  brilliant  laccwm-k  of  fire,  and 
a  darkened  shadow  lay  over  the  glon.  The  silver  light  retlet'tcd 
from  the  Upper  Falls  was  gone,  and  the  foaming  current  changed 
ite  appearance  to  that  of  toeiy  wooL  Out  of  the  huge  cload  that 
then  filled  the  end  of  the  glen  there  aroae  a  vast  and  beautiful 
canopy  of  seeming  gold-dust  This  was  lifted  upward  and 
extended  from  hill  to  hill  on  the  right  and  lef t^  shutting  out  every 
glimpse  of  the  sky.  The  breeze  wafted  the  seeming  sparkling  dust 
nearer  to  ns,  and  as  it  came  it  grew  brighter  and  the  particles 
larger  and  still  larger  until  the  whole  heaves  in  every  quarter 
seemed  filled  with  the  falling  stars.  These  coals,  many  as  large  as 
hen's  eggs,  fell  in  the  pine  grove  at  the  Indian  Council  House  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  glen.  They  seemed  innumerablr  and  filled 
the  sky  with  inconceival)le  splendor.  Buming  fragments  of  the 
bridge  fell  all  about  the  ui)]>er  end  of  the  valley,  covering  the  hill- 
sides apparently  with  steadily  buniing  signals.  At  this  time  a 
strange  weird  light  illuminated  the  river  and  brightened  in  an 
imearthly  glare  all  of  the  surroundings.  Although  the  main  open 
structure  of  the  bridge  fell  at  fifteen  minutes  past  four  o'clock, 
lighter  portions  of  the  framework  stiU  remained.  Through  the 
luidd  smoke  glimpses  of  fragmentary  sections  of  the  bridge  might 
be  seen.  Forked  crimson  flames  shot  up  along  the  ground  line  of 
the  gulf  knd  river  bed.  At  the  left  still  brighter  flames  illumi- 
nated, like  a  vast  beacon,  the  summit  of  the  cliff  on  the  Livingston 
County  side.  Blazing  timbers  still  continued  to  fall  uninterrupt- 
edly, and  the  rocks  becoming  heated^  exploded  in  loud  and  almost 
continuous  bursts  of  sound.  These  might  be  compared  to  a  rattling 
fire  of  musketry,  except  that  they  were  mnch  louder,  sometimes 
resembling  the  discharge  of  artillery.  The  falling  and  burning 
timlx'rs  lodged  between  the  piers  and  the  water  settling  back  on 
this  burning  mass  pptnluced  strange  sounds.  At  twenty  minutes 
past  four  the  explosions  of  th(»  heate<l  n^ks  blended  into  an  almost 
continuous  roar.  A(  half  past  four  o'clock  the  shower  of  gidden 
sparks  passing  over  the  glen,  as  well  as  the  smoke  from  the  burn- 
ing timbers,  had  perceptibly  diminished.  A  mass  of  buming 
timber  on  the  canal  bank  threw  an  intense  glare  on  the  Qenesee 
Biver  below.  A  bit  of  blue  sky  was  discernible  on  the  western 
side,  and  the  wind  partially  lifting  the  cu'Ptain  of  smoke  revealed  n 
a  biasing  tower  dazzling  with  fire.  This  was  the  central  pier  of 
the  bridge^  the  top  still  wreathed  in  crimson  smoke.  A  few  minutes 
kter  it  is  Again  obscured;  a  little  latcor  still  the  curtain,  of  smoke 
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is  once  more  lifted,  the  tower  staggers,  another  roar  and  crash, 
now  commingled  with  the  explosion  of  bursting  rocks,  and  the 
tower  sinks  down  into  the  burning  mass  among  the  stone  piers, 
and  Portage  bridge  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Ten  minutfis  later  might  be  scon  the  liare  rrn-ky  cliffs  upon  the 
west  side.  The  whole  outline  of  the  valley  stood  in  a  black  line 
against  the  smoke  and  ilame.  r^attue  in  this  fearful  struggle  ha«l 
asaerted  herself  and  this  vaunteil  achievement  of  man  had  been 
melted  into  ashes.  Daylight  revealed  an  inky  basin  at  the  base  of 
Hie  Upper  Falls  which  had  been  discolored  by  the  coals.  The  Fall 
itsdf  was  amber  tinted,  and  the  river  below  flowed  dark  from 
discoloration  of  the  burning  masses  that  it  had  swept  down.  The 
chasm  since  the  fire  seems  broader  and  deeper  than  before,  and, 
had  we  never  seen  the  bridge,  what  now  remains  would  appear  an 
incomprehensible  ruin. 

Library  and  Museum 

Miss  Caroline  Bishop,  Librarian 'and  Curator  of  the  Museum, 

reports  that  the  contributions  to  the  Letchworth  Park  Library 
make  it  very  desirable  that  more  .shelf  space  for  books  be  pro- 
vi<led  in  the  Museum  building.  Some  of  the  charitable  institu- 
tions continue  to  send  their  annual  reports.  The  reports  of  the 
!New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  dating  from  18(>7,  are  com- 
plete to  1916.  Those  of  the  Craig  Colony  and  some  other  institu- 
tions are  also  complete.  In  1915  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
copy  of  Dr.  James  Hall's  report  on  the  G^logy  of  the  Fourth 
District  of  New  York,  1843,  for  which  there  had  been  inquiry. 
Among  contributions  in  1916  were  Dr.  C.  Stuart  Oager's  valuable 
work  entitled  ''Fundamentals  of  Botany,"  presented  by  the 
author,  and  two  volumes,  namely,  "Fiftieth  Anniversary  Cele- 
bration Xew  York  Veterans,  (Gettysburg,  lOl.'J,"  and  "Major 
General  James  S.  Wadsworth  at  (Jettysbiirg  niid  Other  FiehLs,*' 
kindly  presented  to  the  library  by  Mr.  llerborl  L.  llridgman. 

As  time  goes  on,  there  are  more  and  niore  re<juests  for  intormn- 
tion  from  the  Letchworth  Park  Library.  Some  i>ersons  come  to 
the  Park  for  the  puur}K)se  of  examining  l>ooks;  others  make 
written  applications  for  information.  Sj)eakers  l)efore  historical 
societies,  members  of  literary  clubii,  students  about  to  graduate 
from  high  schools,  and  others,  make  frequent  application  for  his- 
torical facts  about  the  park  or  some  subject  connected  therewith. 
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In  January,  1917,  a  request  came  for  information  about  the  Glen 
Iria  mansion  from  one  who  was  preparing  a  paper  to  read  before 
a  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Pievohition  on  His- 
toric Houses  in  Xew  York  State.  Copies  of  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Keport  of  the  Scenic  Society  have  enabled  the  Lil)rarian  to  furnish 
a  great  deal  of  the  information  desired,  but  sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sarj'  for  her  to  write  long  letters  in  reply  to  inquiries  made. 

Before  this  particular  inquiry  about  the  age  of  the  Glen  Iris 
residence  was  made,  Miss  Bishop  had  written  to  Miss  Melinda 
Smith,  whose  father  with  his  family  resided  in  the  house  when 
Mr.  Letchworth  purchased  the  residence  and  the  surrounding  prop- 
erty, asking  her  when  the  house  was  erected.  Miss  Smith  replied: 
**  My  father,  in  ]){irtnership  with  Mr.  Theodore  Olcott  of  Albany, 
bought  the  Glen  Iris  property  sometime  in  the  '.'^O's,  though  the 
place  where  the  house  stands  w^as  l)()n<z;ht  a  little  later.  The  south- 
ern part  of  the  house  stood  on  the  place  where  it  was  bought,  but 
father  had  the  kitchen  and  pantiy  moved  oif  and  the  rest  of  the 
house  moved  back,  and  built  the  upright,  finishing  it  in  1830." 
'  Mr.  Smith  leased  the  house  for  four  years  to  two  different  tenants, 
two  years  to  each.  Miss  Smith  further  said:  "  In  the  Fall  of 
18(^4  we  moved  hack  into  the  house  and  remained  there  until 
Mr.  Letchworth  bought  the  place  in  1859.''  On  account  of  finan- 
cial trouble  Mr.  Theodore  Olcotfs  interest  in  the  property  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  before 
Mr.  Letchworth  purchased  it. 

Birds  and  Flowers 

On  account  of  the  excessive  rainfall  in  the  Spring  of  1916  and 
the  abnormal  growth  of  weeds,  many  of  the,  di^cate  wild  flowers 
and  plants  were  hidden  from  view,  and  Mis^  Caroline  Bishop, 
our  Librarian,  had  little  opporunity  for  adding  to  previous  obser^ 

vat  ions  in  this  field. 

In  the  hitter  part  of  May,  lOKJ,  the  Outdoor  Club  of  (^istile 
"went  to  the  park  between  five  and  si.\  t)'c](K-k  in  the  luorning  for 
,  the  purpose  of  studying  tlie  })irds.  The  hillside  between  the  front 
entrance  to  Glen  Iris  and  the  Erie  llailway  .was  chosen  as  the 
field  for  observation.  Unfortunately,  the  morning  was  so  cloudy 
that  but  few  birds  were  singing,  and  the  trees  were  so  nearly  in 
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fnll  leaf  that  it  was  diffifuU  to  discover  tlie  smaller  sj)ecies  of 
birds  :  hwt  the  forest  afforded  other  attractions,  and  the  members 
of  the  club,  some  of  whom  are  botanists,  turned  their  attention  to- 
an  exAmiiiatioii  of  trees  and  wild  flowers  and  plants,  of  which 
there  are  some  rare  species  on  the  hillside,  sivch  as  golden-seal 
(Hydrastis  eanadensis)  and  ginseng  (Aralia  quiuquefolia).  The 
latter,  on  account  of  its  great  commercial  value^  is  heooming  more 
and  more  rare,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  dee^  regret  to  the  duh  that 
this  plant  was  nearly  exterminated  from  the  park  last  fall. 

Meteorohgieal  Condiiuma 

Following  is  a  record  of  the  meteorological  conditions  at  Letchr 
worth  Park  for  the  year  191 G  as  obsei*ved  by  Mr.  James  O.  How- 
ard, Superintendent,  at  the  United  States  Meteorological  Station 
established  in  the  park  at  Lauterbnmnen,  at  an  elevation  of  1,260 
feet  above  sea  level: 


• 

Jum. 

April 

May 

Mean  maximum  temperature. . . . 

40 

26.1 

M.S 

54 

67.7 

71.3 

Meun  minimiim  temperature. . . . 

22.4 

10,7 

14.3 

35.6 

45.5 

51.2 

81.2 

18.4 

24.4 

44.8 

56.6 

61.2 

es 

49 

69 

75 

80 

83 

0 

-13 

-14 

25 

36 

43 

0.78 

2.92 

2.01 

4.98 

6.74 

4.86 

3.03 

25 

26 

0.5 

«  •  «  •  • 

•  »  •  »  • 

Days  of  aver  .01  in.  precipitation 

14 

18 

14 

20 

16 

IS 

1 

8 

6 

2 

4 

8 

16 

5 

14 

13 

19 

20 

14 

21 

11 

15 

8 

7 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Mean  raaxinuim  t('iii])i'i  atun*. .  .  . 

S4.9 

83.3 

72.5 

63.7 

40.1 

34.6 

Mean  miniuiuni  tttiupei  aiure.  . . . 

01.5 

57.4 

49.8 

38 

30.1 

19.7 

78.2 

70.4 

•1.2 

50.8 

88  1 

27.1 

92 

99 

90 

85 

74 

66 

47 

41 

31 

20 

13 

2 

3.61 

1.63 

2.12 

2.17 

1.88 

1.79 

13.7 

16.25 

Days  of  over  .01  in.  precipiluliou 

7 

9 

12 

8 

16 

13 

9 

11 

7 

12 

10 

8 

20 

17 

16 

11 

10 

15 

2 

3  * 

7 

8 

10 

13 

4 
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In  the  foregoing  the  precipitation  includes  rain,  melted  snow, 
liail  and  sleet  The  ohserver  makes  the  following  special  remarks 
on  the  different  months : 

January:  Much  bad  weather  and  muddy  roads.  "No  bad 
stoims  or  excessive  cold. 

Fehruary:  Venus  and  Jupiter  very  brilliant  iu  west  on  12th, 
13th  and  14th.  Koads  blocked  by  snow  on  27th  and  28th.  Depth 
of  snow  in  well  sheltered  woods  at  end  of  month,  fifteen  inches. 

March:  Cutting  fourteen-inch  iee  on  4th.  Roads  blofked  l»y 
snow  on  10th  and  l")th.  Ten  inches  of  snow  in  woods  at  end  of 
montli.  Koads  block<'d  l)y  old  drifts  in  phices  and  rural  free  deliv- 
ery routes  difficult  to  maintain.  Kobins  and  song  sparrows 
appeared  in  quantities  on  26tL  Kiver  rose  very  fast  on  27th,  on 
which  day  ice  left  the  river. 

April:  River  high  on  14th;  again  on  night  of  22d.  Began 
plowing  on  28th j  most  ground  too  wet  for  work.  Roads  veiy 
muddy. 

Me^:  Too  wet  to  work  fields  or  roads.  Very  little  grain  sown* 
Planting  trees.  Springs  full.  River  very  high  on  16th  and  I7th» 
Roads  very  bad  on  account  of  mud. 

/ line :  Big  circle  around  sun  on  14th.  Oat  crop  poor.  Beans 
planted  three  times.  Potatoes  and  grass  good.  Roads  very  bad 
except  last  week  of  month. 

July:    Cutting  wheat  and  haying. 

August:  Harvesting  oats.  River  low.  Pastures  and  meadows 
burned.  Feed  short.  Roads  dusty.  Crops  need  rain.  Smol^ 
horizon  on  6tfa  and  iTtb-SOth.  Aurora  Borealis  on  26th. 

September:  Good  seasonable  weather.  Crops  coming  in  good. 
Frost  doing  slight  damage.  Autumn  foliage  showing.  Some 
leaves  falling.  River  normaL  Aurora  on  2d. 

October:  Fall  plowing,  (jood  month  for  outside  woik.  Ground 
partly  dry  and  wells  and  sti'eams  low.  Bean  crop  in  this  section 
good.   Other  crops  good. 
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Novemher:  Good  montli  for  outdoor  work.  First  half  fair 
weather  and  temperate.  Threshing  beans ;  good  crop.  Last  half 
of  month  roads  muddy,        aleighing.   Stock  in  good  form. 

December:  Much  doudj  weather  but  few  storms.  Wells  and 
Bprings  low.   Cisterns  empty  in  many  places.  Good  sleighing  at 

end  of  month.   Xo  zero  temperatures. 

First  New  York  Dragoons  Monument 

On  Januaiy  24,  1917,  Senator  John  Enight  of  Arcade  and 
Assemblyman  Bert  P.  Gage  of  Warsaw  introduced  in  the  Legisla- 
ture a  bill  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the 
monument  of  the  First  New  York  Dragoons  now  located  in  the 
towm  of  Portage,  in  the  county  of  Livingston,  to  a  point  in 
Wyoming  county  within  Letchworth  Park,  and  making  an  aj^pro- 
priation  therefor."  The  bill,  which  is  similar  to  one  which  was 
introduced  in  1916,  reads  as  follows:* 

Section  1.  The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  is  herel^  authorized  to  cause  the  monument  to  the  First 
New  York  Dragoons,  now  located  in  the  town  of  Portage  in  the 

county  of  Livingston,  to  be  removed  to  a  site  in  the  county  of 
Wyoming  within  Letchworth  State  Park  to  be  approved  by  such 
society  and  the  monuments  committee  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
First  New  York  Dragoons.  The  sum  of  seven  hundred  dollars 
($700.00)  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  act. 
After  designation  of  such  site,  certified  In-  the  presiding  officer  of 
such  societv  and  the  chairman  of  such  committee,  shall  liave  been 
tiled  with  the  Comptroller,  the  moneys  hereby  appropriated  shall 
become  available  and  shall  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  such 
society  and  paid  out  to  the  order  of  the  presiding  officer  thereof 
upon  the  warrant  and  audit  of  the  Comptroller. 
Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

PurcTiase  of  the  Davis  Lot 

In  December,  191(),  and  January,  1917,  the  Society  acquired 
title  to  two  acres  of  land  in  the  heart  of  Letchworth  Park,  just 
east  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  Glen  Iris  grounds,  and  thus 
removed  a  long-standing  m^ace  to  the  park.   This  parcel  was 

•  The  bill  became  a  law. 
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known  as  liie  Dayis  lot."  When  tiie  late  Williaxn  Piyor  Letcli- 
worth,  the  donor  of  Letchworth  Park,  made  his  first  purchase  at 

the  Portage  Falls  in  1859,  the  Davb  lot  was  occupied  by  Wiliiaiii 
T.  Davis.  Later  it  was  occupied  hy  his  daiigliter,  Maria  Davis, 
who  die<l  in  1915.  During  his  lifetime  Dr.  Letchworth  made 
efforts  to  acquire  the  Davis  lot,  but  was  never  able  to  secure  it  at  a 
reasonable  i)rice. 

When  Dr.  Letchworth  gave  his  estate  of  1,000  acres  to  tlie  State 
in  1907,  the  existence  of  this  private  holding  in  the  midst  of  the 
park  gave  this  Society  serious  ocmosim,  for  it  was  possible  liiat  tiie 
lot  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  saloon-keeper  or  some  oAer 
imdesirable  neighbor  and  become  a  great  nuisance. 

In  1915  the  Legislature  enacted  a  law,  chapter  496  of  ^  Laws 
of  1915,  authorizing  this  Society  to  acquire  title  to  the  Davis  lot 
by  purchase,  and  in  the  event  of  its  not  being  able  to  do  so,  the 
Attorriey-(ieneral  w^as  authorized  to  institute  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings in  the  name  of  the  State. 

In  August,  1910,  Dr.  Charles  M.  Dow  of  Jame8to^v^l  as  trustee 
sacceeded  in  purchasing  the  lot  for  the  sum  of  $1,000,  and  on 
December  8,  1916,  he  executed  a  conveyance  to  this  Society  for 
the  same  consideration,  which  was  paid  in  January,  1917.  The 
Society  stands  readj  to  transfer  title  to  tiie  State  upon  reimburse- 
ment. 

In  order  that  the  tenns  of  the  deed  bj  which  the  Society 
acquired  title  to  the  Davis  lot  may  be  understood,  it  is  necessary 

to  go  back  to  the  year  1846,  when  John  B.  llalstead  and  wife 
conveyed  a  parcel  of  6.34  acres  (inchnling  the  2  aores  acquired 
by  this  Society)  to  Nathan  Davis  and  Abner  Hall.  The  parcel 
is  described  as  being  situate  in  the  town  of  Portage,  county  of 
Allegany,  and  State  of  ^ew  York,  being  part  of  lot  A'o.  Ui  in 
Elisha  Johnson's  subdivision  of  the  Cottinger  tract,  beginning  in 
the  center  of  the  highway  on  the  north  line  of  the  said  lot,  three 
chains  and  nine  links  from  the  northeast  comer  of  lot  ninety- 
four;  ihence  west  on  said  north  line  twenty  chains  to  the  center 
of  the  highway  on  the  Hogs  Back  (so  called);  thence  south 
seventy-two  d^ees  east  eleven  chains  and  twenty-five  links; 
ihence  south  f^ty-five  degrees  east  two  chains  and  fifty  links; 
thence   south   seventy-eight   degrees   one   chain   and  sixteen 
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links;  thence  south  ten  degxees  west  two  chains  and  ninety  links; 
tibemoe  aoath  flixty-five  degzoee  east  four  chains;  tlieim  north 
dghteen  degrees  east  two  ^ains  and  ioxtj-two  linJcs;  thenee  aorlh 
Mty  degrees  west  sixtjHBeven  links;  thenoe  nortJi  tiuity-tihxee 
degrees  west  two  chains;  Ihenee  north  twenty-nrne  degrees  west 
two  chains;  thtece  north  sixty-five  degrees  east  fonr  diains  and 
fifty  links;  thenee  north  forty-fiye  degrees  east  two  Stains  and 
thirteen  links  to  the  place  of  beginning,  containing  six  acres  and 
thirty-four  hundredths  of  an  acre  be  the  same  more  or  less.  (LilxT 
15  of  Deeds,  page  229,  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Wyoming 
Count)',  in  Warsaw,  N.  Y.) 

On  July  26,  1848,  Abner  Hall  and  Betsey,  his  wife^  by  quit- 
daim  deed  oanTeyed  to  Nathan  Davis  4.48  acres  or  a  little  more 
thai  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  above  parcel.  Kaduui  Davis 
thereby  becafloe  sole  owner  of  said  4.43  acres.  This  parcel  is 
described  as  beginning  at  the  northeast  ecvner  of  six  acres  and 
thirty-four  hundredths  of  an  acre  of  land  conveyed  by  John  B. 
iialsted  and  wiic  to  ihv  parties  iieicin  mentioned  bearing  date 
March  28th,  18 IG;  thence  west  on  the  north  line  of  the  said  six 
acres  and  thirty-four  hundredths  of  an  acre,  thirteen  chains  and 
ninety  links;  thence  due  south  to  a  line  mentioned  in  said  deed, 
running  south  seventy-two  degrees  east;  thence  south  aerv^nty-two 
degrees  east  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  said  line;  thence  running 
Boath  forty-five  degrees  east  two  chains  and  fifty  links;  thence 
south  sevenly-eight  dctgrees  east  one  chain  and  sixteen  links  to  the 
fifth  angle  mentioned  in  said  deed;  thenc^  easterly  to  the  ten!h 
angle  therein  motioned;  thence  (according  to  s^id  deed)  north 
twenty-nine  degrees  west  two  chains;  thence  north  sixty-five 
degrees  east  four  chains  and  fifty  links;  thence  north  forty-five 
degrees  east  two  chains  and  thirteen  links  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning, containing  four  acres  and  fortv-three  hundredths  of  an  acre 
be  the  same  more  or  less.    (Liber  81  of  Deeds,  page  183.) 

On  November  22,  1853,  Nathan  Davis  and  Susan  H.,  his  wife, 
by  vrarranty  deed,  conveyed  to  William  T.  Davis  the  easternmost 
two  acres  of  Ihe  above>mentioned  4.43  acres,  said  two  acres  being 
an  irregalar  triangle  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  north  line  of 
lot  No.  94,  on  the  southeast  by  the  highway  running  from  Castile 
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to  the  Middle  Fall,  and  on  the  southwest  by  a  line  running  one 
rod  from  the  bank  of  De-ge-ya-soh  Creek.  This  is  the  pnrcpl 
acquired  by  this  Society.  It  is  described  as  beginning  at  the 
northeast  comer  of  six  acres  and  thirfy'f our  hundredths  of  an  acre 
of  hmd  conveyed  by  John  B.  Halsted  and  wife  to  Nathan  Davb 
and  Ahaet  Hall  March  28,  1846 ;  thence  west  on  the  north  line, 
within  one  rod  of  the  creek;  thence  in  an  easterly  direction  one 
rod  from  the  bank  of  tlie  Huid  creek  to  the  highway  running  from 
Castile  to  the  Middle  Fall:  thence  along  the  highway  in  a  north- 
erly direction  to  the  place  of  Ix'ginning,  containing  two  acres  of 
land,  be  the  same  more  or  less.    (Liber  30  of  Deeds,  page  80.) 

William  X.  Davis,  who  occupied  the  premises,  was  twice  mar- 
ried. By  his  first  wife  he  had  six  children,  namely:  Nathan  W. 
Davis,  Maria  A.  Davis,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Patrie,  Norman  S.  Davis, 
James  Davis  and  Mrs.  George  Dietz.  His  first  wife  died  several 
years  prior  to  1883  and  he  married  again.  By  his  second  wife  he 
ha<l  onlv  one  child,  namelv,  Clavton  E.  Davis. 

About  1882  William  T.  Davis  died,  leaving  as  his  heirs  and 
jiext  of  kin  the  following:  His  widow,  Kathan  W.  Davis  (son), 
Maria  A.  Davis  (daughter),  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Patrie  (daughter), 
Norman  8.  Davis  (son),  Albert  A.  Davis  (grandson  and  son  of 
James  Davis  above  mentioned),  Mrs.  George  Dietz  (daughter), 
and  Clayton  £.  Davis  (son). 

On  May  8,  1893,  Nathan  W.  Davis  and  Eliza,  his  wife,  by  quit- 
claim deed,  conveyed  to  !^^a^ia  A.  Davis  their  interest  in  the  two- 
acre  parcel.  (Liber  41,  i>age  4.jo.)  On  the  same  day  Mrs.  Mary 
S.  Patrie,  Xormnn  S.  Davis  and  Carrie,  his  wife,  and  Albert  A. 
Davis  and  Ina,  his  wife,  by  quitclaim  deed  conveyed  to  Maria  A. 
Davis  their  interest  in  the  two-acre  parcel.  (Liber  113,  page  423.) 

In  1915  Maria  A.  Davis  died. 

On  August  24,  1916,  by  warranty  deed,  the  beforementioned 

two-acre  parcel  was  conveyed  to  Charles  M.  Dow  as  trustee  by 
Miamnia  Davis,  Jennie  Davis.  Letchworth  P.  Davis  and  ]\rargaret, 
his  wife.  Clayton  E.  Davis  and  Alice,  his  wife.  Elvin  J.  Patrie, 
sole  legatee  of  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Patrie.  decea.sed,  and  Daisy  ^L 
Patrie,  his  wife,  Caroline  Davis,  widow  of  !Xormau  S.  Davis, 
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George  Davis  and  Ida,  his  wife,  Harry  Davis  and  Cora,  his  wife, 
Cloe  Dayisy  daughter  of  Albert  Davis,  deceased,  and  Ina  Sehad, 
widow  of  Albert  Davis,  deceased.   (Liber  171,  page  187.)  « 

By  quitclaim  deed  dated  December  8,  1916,  Charles  M.  Dow 

conveved  the  said  two-acre  lot  to  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society.  It  is  jrecorded  in  Liber  iTl  of  Deeds  at 
page  (^54  at  follows: 

This  Indenture,  Made  the  8ih  day  of  December  in  the  year  One 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixteen,  between  Charles  M.  Dow  as 

Trustee,  of  the  City  of  J'amesto\\Ti,  Chautauqua  County,  Xew 
York,  parly  of  the  first  part,  and  The  American  Scenic  and  His- 
toric Preservation  Society,  party  of  the  second  part, 

Witnesseth,  That  the  said  party  of  tho  first  part,  for  and  in 
consideration  of  the  sum  of  One  Dollar  ($1.00),  to  liim  in  hand 
paid  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is 
hereby  confessed  and  acknowledged,  has  bargained,  sold,  remised 
and  quitclaimed  and  by  these  presents  does  1)argain,  sell,  remise 
and  quitclaim  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and  to  its 
heirs  and  assigns  forever, 

All  that  Tract,  Piece  or  Pared  of  Land,  situate  in  the  Town  of 
Genesee  Falls,  ( 'ounty  of  Wyoming,  and  State  of  ^few  York,  being 
part  of  J.ot  Number  Ninety-four  of  Elisha  Johnson's  Sub-division 
of  the  Cottinger  Tract  in  the  County  of  Wyoming,  State  of  Kew 
York,  Bounded  as  follows:  that  is  to  say:  Beginning  at  the  north- 
east comer  of  six  acres  and  thirty-four  hundredths  of  an  acre  of 
land  cony^^  by  John  B.  Halstead  and  wife  to  Nathan  Davis  and 
Abner  Hall  dated  March  28,  1846;  thence  west  on  the  north  line 
to  within  one  rod  of  the  creek ;  thence  in  an  easterly  direction  one 
rod  from  the  bank  of  the  said  creek  to  the  highway  running  from 
Castile  to  the  ^liddle  Palls;  thence  along  the  highway  northerly 
direction  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Containing  Two  Acres  of 
land,  be  the  same  more  or  less. 

Together  with  aU  and  singular  the  hereditaments  and  appurte- 
nances then^o  belonging,  or  in  anywise  appertaining,  and  the 
reversion  and  reversions,  remainder  and  remainders,  rents,  issues 
and  profits  thereof,  and  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  claim 
and  demand  whatsoever  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  either 
in  law  or  equity,  of,  in,  or  to  the  above  bargained  premises,  with 
the  said  hereditnueiLts  and  appurtenances,  to  have  and  to  hold  the 
said  described  lands  and  premises  to  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  its  heirs  and  assigns,  to  the  sole  and  only  proper  benefit  and 
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behoof  of  the  said  part^  of  the  second  part  its  heirs  and  assigns 
forever. 

'  Tn  Witness  Whereof,  Tho  said  party  of  the  firs^t  part  has  here- 
unto set  his  liand  and  seal  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 
In  presence  of 

Chables  M.  Dow,  Tmatep  (u  s.) 

State  of  New  York 
County  of  Chautauqua  >88,: 
City  of  JamestowiL  j 

On  this  Stli  day  of  De<'eiiil)cr  in  the  year  One  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixteen,  before  me,  the  subscriber,  personally 
appeared  Charles  M.  Dow  to  me  personally  known  to  be  the  same 
person  described  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  instrument, 
and  he  duly  acknowledged  to  me  that  he  execnt^  the  same. 

2s'otary  Public 

State  of  New  York         ]  ^  . 
Chautauqua  County  Clerk's  Office) 

I,  Luther  S.  Lakin.  Jr.,  Clerk  of  the  County  of  Chautauqua 
and  also  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  County  (•ourt  of  said 
County,  the  same  being  Courts  of  Kecord,  do  hereby  certify  that 
Mahel  S.  Harmon,  whose  name  is  sulweribed  to  the  c^rtifieate  of 
the  proof,  acknowledgment,  affidavit  of  the  annesed  instrument, 
and  thereon  written,  was  at  the  time  of  taking  sueh  proof,  aeknowl- 
edgmeut  or  affidavit,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  said  County, 
dwelling  in  the  said  County,  CMnmissioned  and  sworn,  and  dnfy 
authorized  to  take  the  same.  And  further,  that  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  handwriting  of  such  Xotary'  and  verily  believe, 
that  the  signature  of  the  said  certificate  of  proof,  acknowledgment 
or  affidavit,  is  genuine. 

And  further,  that  said  instrument  is  executed  and  acknowl- 
edged, according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  af- 
fixed the  seal  of  the  said  Court  and  Counly,  the  27th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, A.  D.  1917. 

LuTTTER  S.  LakiN;,  Je.,  Clcrk 
Mansob  E.  Himes^  Deputy  Clerk. 
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Letchworth  Legacy 

The  Letchworth  Legaigr  oondiBtB  of  the  cash  and  Beeurities 
which,  with  the  physical  property,  eonBtitated  the  residuazy  estate 
left  to  the  Society  by  the  late  William  Fiyor  Letchworth,  donor 
of  Letchworth  Park  It  is  applicable  esduBively  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  improvement  of  Letchworth  Park.  As  this  fund 
belongs  to  Ihe  Society,  its  aeconnting  for  the  year  1916  is  given 
with  that  of  other  Society  funda  at  page  34  of  tliia  Keport. 

Fiiumcial  Statement  of  State  Funds 
• 

Following  is  a  statement  of  State  moneys  leoeiyed  and  disbursed 
on  account  of  Letchworth  Pai^  daring  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 81,  1916: 

Chapter  6319,  Laws  of  1914 


Debit 

Appropriation   4>6,870  00 

(JBGDIT 

Diabursements  before  reported   $6,690  59 

148.    X.  Y,  Telephone  Co.,  January  service  and  tolls..  8  90 

140.  Oaatile  Bastdware  Go.«  gasolene   9  SO 

180l   N.  Y.  Tdcplume  Co.,  March  servioe  and  tolls. . .  12  60 

151.  Erik  Erikson,  travel  expenses  of  hdp   59  22 

152.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  service  and  tolls   13  44 

153.  J.  0.  Howard,  travel  expense  of  help   10  23 

154.  J.  0.  Howard,  postage,  etc  .*  8  63 

155.  M.  J.  Murray  &  Co.,  freight   5  32 

160.  N.  Y.  Teleplume  Co.,  April  service   4  20 

157.  0.  Howard,  traveling  expenses   3  58 

158.  M.  J.  Munay,  intTeling  senses   38  02 

Lapsed   6  02 

  6,870  00 


Chapter  o-iO,  Laws  of  191 
Debit 

Appropriation   $1,350  00 

Credit 

DisbursemcMits  bcforo  reported   $1,190  34 

37.  Roii'.iuizo  Perkins,  veterinary   6  00 

38.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  hardware   30  63 

80.       Siaoa  9t  Sanderson  Co.,  bavdwaie   26  30 

40.       Greene  Hardware  Co.,  hardware   18  64 

41-44.   Hauling  ire    56  00 
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45.  Floyd  Lindsay,  iee   916  10 

46.  Enos  <S:  Sanderson,  steel   2  69 

47.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  hardware   7  85 

Lapsed   45 

  $1,350  00 


Chapter  58 1,  Laws  of  J9t4 

Debit 

Appropriation   $500  GO 

Cbedit 

Disbursements  before  reported   $84  40 

Lapsed   415  60 

  600  00 


Chapter  725,  Laws  of  1915 
Debit 

Appropriation   $6,870  00 

(  REDIT 

Disbursements  before  reported   $689  68 

17.  J.  0.  Howard,  sup^rintendoit,  December   126  00 

18.  Sven  OUen,  foreman   60  00 

19.  Caroline  Bishop,  librarian   50  00 

20-22.  Laborers   ICO  00 

23.  James  O.  Howard,  superintendent,  January..  125  00 

24.  Sven  Olseu,  foreman   60  GO 

25.  Caroline  Bishop,  librarian   60  00 

26-27.  Laborers   110  00 

28.  J.  O.  Howard,  superintendent,  February   126  00 

29.  Caroline  Bishop,  librarian   50  00 

30.  I'alnier  J,  Strickland,  foreman   60  00 

31-34.  Laborers   210  00 

35.  Roy  \\'olcott,  plastering   9  90 

36.  J.  O.  Howard,  superintoident,  March   126  00 

87.  Caroline  Bishop,  librarian   60  00 

38.  Palmer  J.  Striddand,  foreman   60  oo 

39-41.  Laborers   160  00 

42.  J.  O.  Howard,  superintendent.  April   125  00 

43.  F.  J.  Stricklaud,  foreman   60  00 

44.  Caroline  Bishop>  librarian   60  00 

46-49.  Laborers     228  22 

50.  Caroline  Bishop,  traveling  expenses   5  76 

51.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  "Slnj  service,  etc   11  15 

52.  J.  0.  Howard,  superintendent.  May   126  00 

53.  P.  J.  Strickland,  foreman   60  00 

64.  Caroline  Bishop,  librarian   60  00 

66-63.  Laborers   463  27 

64.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  hardware   60  23 
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65.  ThoinM  Himie^  labor   |4  50 

66.  Thomas  Beaumont,  labor   13  50 

67.  Chas,  Redfield,  painting  and  paperiog   Ill  00 

68-70.  Laborers   160  75 

71.  N.  T.  Telephone  Co.,  June  servioe,  etc   82  50 

72.  J.  O.  Howard,  disbursementa   12  31 

73.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  aundriea   3  58 

74.  J.  O.' Howard,  paid  for  gasolene,  etc   57  18 

75.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  men's  meals   9  25 

76.  J.  O.  Howard,  paid  for  sundries   9  23 

77.  E.  L.  Meach,  stationery   21  00 

78.  Chas.  Redfldd,  paper  hanging   10  00 

79.  A.  A.  Walker  Estate,  repairing  buildings   672  63 

80.  A.  A.  Walker  Estate,  trnveHag  ei^enses   19  14 

81.  C.  M.  Dow,  traveling  expenses   52  42 

82.  C.  M.  Dow,  paid  for  telephone   45  98 

83.  J.  O.  Howard,  superintendent,  June   125  00 

84.  P.  J.  Strickland,  foreman     60  00 

86.  Oaroline  Bishop,  librarian   50  00 

86-01.  Laborers   252  22 

92.  R.  G.  Butler,  wall-papering   175  04 

03-94.  A.  A.  Walki-r  Estate,  labor  and  board   126  87 

05.  J.  0.  Howard,'  paid  carfare   6  58 

96.  Oaroline  Bishop,  traveling  expenses   7  88 

97.  K.  T.  Telephone  Go.,  service,  etc   15  10 

98.  A.  A.  Walker  Estate,  freight   3  75 

99.  J.  O.  Howard,  paid  freight,  etc   10  90 

100.  A.  A.  Walker  Estate,  cartage   1  12 

101.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  stationery   6  10 

102.  *  0.  M.  0OW,  paid  for  telephone   3  34 

Lapsed   1,288  47 

  6,870  00 


Vhnpier  7M,  Imws  of  1916 
DsBn 

Appropriation   11,500  00 

CicEDrr 

1.  J.  0.  Howard,  disbuioements   $12  i»y 

2.  J.  0.  Howard,  paid  for  fuel.   52  06 

3.  H.  J.  Fuller,  repairing  harness,  etc   28  96 

4.  J.  0.  Howard,  lamp  oil   4  94 

5.  S.  L.  Strivings,  1  barrel  mola.ssrs   9  oO 

6.  Arthur  W.  Davis,  rods,  brackets,  etc   25  67 

7.  S.  L.  Strivings,  seed   26  39 

8.  J.  O.  Kvward,  ppdd  for  i^linder,  etc   17  17 

0.       Ewart  ft  Lake,  feed   60  50 

10.  John  C.  Eddy,  coal   56  22 

11.  O.  Howard,  paid  for  dxayage,  etc   3  75 

12.  Elbert  Eandall,  drag   27  50 
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13.  Loegler  &  Ladd,  transplanters,  etc   $141  25 

14.  Hopkins  &  Son,  feed   88  81 

15.  Elitsac  Mfg.  Co.,  lumber,  etc   207  79 

16.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  hardware^  etc   36  35 

17.  JSIitSM  Mfg.  Co.,  lawn  mower   220  00 

18.  J.  E.  Walker,  plow  pointe^  etc   8  90 

19.  Lyman  Bishop,  hay   60  00 

20.  Ewart  &  Lake,  bran   13  00 

21.  H.  J.  Fuller,  collars   10  00 

22.  J.  O.  Howard,  paid  for  auto  supplies   3  50 

28.       Wheder-Green  Electric  Ga,  fixtures   S75  89 

Lapsed   11  77 

  1^  09 


Chapter  727,  Laws  of  1916 


Debts 

Appropriation   $11,000  00 

Gbbdzt 

Disbursementfl  before  reported   $3,371  88 

39.  Elitsac  ^Ug.  Co.,  eaves,  cement,  etc   54  03 

40.  EUtsac  Mtg.  Co.,  hardware   46  26 

41.  EUtsac  Mfg.  Co.,  lumber.   *  47  10 

42.  Erik  Erikaon,  carpenter  work   Ifim  94 

43.  H,  W.  Isaman,  labor   50  00 

44.  M.  J.  Murray  &  Co.,  labor  and  mateiials   284  60 

45.  T.  G.  Fields,  farm  wagon,  etc   67  40 

46.  Erik  Erikson,  door,  etc   15  50 

47.  J.  6.  ISbaer,  paste   1  80 

48-49.  Oastile  Hardware  Go.,  hardware   58  18 

60.        A.  A.  Walker  Estate,  paint   190  11 

61-^  Balph  G.  Butler,  wall  paper  and  traveling 

expenses   249  G6 

53.  J.  0.  Howard,  paid  for  sundries   1  54 

54.  A.  W.  Davis,  wall  paper,  etc   7  72 

65.  E.  A.  Phillips,  superintoiding  repairs   300  00 

56.  John  E.  Walker,  mower   48  60 

57.  Howe  &  Rogers  Co.,  linoleum,  etc   77  87 

58.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  hardware  and  paint ...  57  49 
59-63.   Laborers,  September   250  00 

84.  Js  O.  Hiowazd,  paid  f(v  labor   53  84 

85.  J,  O.  Howard,  paid  for  quadrant,  ete   8  08 

66.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  plumbing.   5  44 

67.  Greene  Hardware  Co.,  hardware   2  60 

68.  Walter  W.  Warren,  repairiri;;:  engine   40  05 

69.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  hardware   10  77 

70.  Green  Hardware  Co.,  hardware   5  95 

  8,395  81 


Balance  with  State  Treasurer,  December  81, 1918. .     $4,604  19 
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Chapter  646,  Lam  of  1916,  Pwri  1 


ApftvptMimi   $7^270  00 

Cbuht 

1.  J.  O.  Bumurd,  superintendent,  July   $125  00 

2.  P.  J.  Striekbuult  forenuui.   60  00 

3-7,  Laborers   260  00 

8.  C.  E.  Daley,  cartage   2  26 

9.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  August  service,  etc   7  40 

10.  W.  A.  Bennett,  horse  shoes,  etc   5  30 

IL  J.  O.  Howard,  superintendent,  August   126  00 

12.  P.  J.  Strickland,  foreman   60  00 

18-20.  Laborers.   235  46 

21.  J.  0.  Howard,  paid  laborext   33  86 

22.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  printing   21  46 

28.  K.  T.  Telephone  Co.,  September  service,  etc. .  6  15 

Zi,  J,  0.  Howard,  paid  expressage,  etc   2  21 

fS,  CastOe  Hardware  Cb.,  gasolene   14  14 

26.  J.  O.  Howard,  traveling  expenses   9  24 

27.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  sundries   29  72 

28m  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  hardware  •  5  84 

20.  J.  O.  Howard,  superintendent,  September ....  125  00 

80.  P.  J.  Strickland,  foreman   60  00 

81.  J.  O.  Howard,  postage   8  00 

82.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Go.,  service,  etc   7  60 

88.  James  0.  Howard,  superintendent,  October...  126  00 

84.  Palmer  J.  Strickland,  foreman   60  00 

35-37.  Laborers   114  60 

3&  James  0.  Howard,  disbursements   22  68 

80.  J.  Bb  l^on  Co.,  printing   6  10 

40.  James  0.  Howard,  traveling  expenses   10  18 

41.  Howard  B.  Clark,  oats...   260  12 

42.  Ewart  &  Lake,  feed   61  40 

48b  Charles  M.  Dow,  traveling  expenses   26  64 

44.  James  O.  Howard,  superintendent,  November,  125  00 

45k  pafaner  J.  StrlHtlmtil,  foreman  ,   60  00 

40^17.  Labovers   100  00 

48.  Charles  M.  Dow,  traveling  expenses   5  00 

49*  N.  Y.  Telephone  Ck>.,  November  service  and 

tolls   9  60 

ML  Charles  M.  Dow,  telephone  expenses   3  28 

n.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  printintg   14  74 

62.  CSastile  Hardware  Co.,  gasolene   16  66 

68.  T^lson  Boinett,  borseshoes,  etc.   18  80 

  2.233  23 


Bakuxce  with  SUte  Treasurer,  Deeeaiber  31,  1916. .      $5,036  77 
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Chapter  646,  Laws  of  1916,  Part  3 

Debit 

Appropiiatioii   $1,000  00 

Cap.  I)  IT 

1.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  hardware   $0  12 

2.  *  J.  O.  Howard,  paid  laboren   50  13 

8.        Castile  Hardware  Ca,  barbed  wire   6  40 

  61  65 


Balance  with  State  Treasurer,  December  31,  1916.         $03^  3r> 


PHILIPSE  MAJiiOR  HALL 
Loeatum  md  Deseriptton 

Philipse  Manor  Hall  is  au  ancient  stone  aud  brick  building  in 
the  city  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  which  was  purchased  from  the  city 
by  means  of  $50,000,  donated  by  the  late  Mis.  William  F.  Cocli- 
ran,  and  given  to  the  State  for  a  public  monimieiity  to  be  in  the 
custody  of  this  Society.  It  was  accepted  by  the  State  by  chapter 
168  of  the  laws  of  1908.  There  is  an  extended  historical  sketch 
of  ibis  property  in  our  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  (1908)  and  a 
fuller  history  of  the  Manor,  the  building  and  its  occupants,  in  a 
book  entitled  "Philipse  Manor  HalV'  published  by  the  Society 
and  sold  at  50  cents  a  copy  plus  cost  of  carriage. 

The  "Manor  TTall  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  acre  of  ground  front- 
ing on  Warburton  avenue,  Dock  street  and  Woodworth  Place, 
about  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  New  York  Central  an<l  Hudson 
River  railroad  station.  Its  age  is  uncertain,  but  it  dates  back  at 
least  to  1725  or  1730  and  part  of  it  possibly  to  1682.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  Lords  of  the  Manor  PhUipsburghy  one  of  the  great 
Colonial  Manors  of  the  Hudson  Valley,  and,  as  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  system  of  land  tenure  and  govenmient,  recalls  an 
institution  which  is  now  outgrown  but  which  had  an  important 
influence  on  the  early  history  of  the  State.  At  the  time  of  the 
War  for  Independence,  Frederick  Philipse,  the  Inst  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  sympathized  with  the  Crown  and  his  estate  was  forfeited 
to  the  then  young  State  of  Xew  York.  The  Coiiiuussioners  of 
Forfeiture  sold  it  to  private  parties,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the 
Manor  Hall  and  a  small  piece  of  land  were  acquired  by  the  village 
of  Yonkers.   The  building  was  used  for  years  as  a  village  hall, 
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and  wheaa.  the  village  became  a  city;  tiie  building  became  the  City 
HalL  While  in  possession  of  the  mnnicipalitj  it  was  threatened 
with  many  changes  and  mutilations,  which  led  to  a  movement, 
extending  over  many  years,  for  its  preservation  as  a  public  monii- 
ment.  This  movemeut  culminated  in  Mrs.  Cochran's  gift  o£ 
$50,000  for  its  purchase.  As  the  property  is  valued  at  $100,000, 
the  city  of  Yonkers  may  be  said  to  have  contributed  $60,000 
toward  the  consummation  of  this  patriotic  object. 

In  addition  to  the  $50,000  purchase  money  which  was  paid 
directly  to  the  city  of  Yonkers,  Mrs.  Cochran  and  her  son,  Mr. 
Alexander  Smith  Cochran,  have  given  to  this  Society  $17,264.75 
for  the  lenavatkm  of  the  Manor  Hall  and  $865.04  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Manor  Hall  booL 

In  addition  to  the  historical  and  architectural  interest  of  the  . 
building,  it  contains  a  collection  of  colonial  furniture  and  of  oil 
paintings  by  Benjamin  West,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Copley,  Peale  and 
other  distinguished  artists,  loaned  by  Mr.  Cochran.    The  paint- 
ing.s  alone  are  valued  at  $100,000. 

Upon  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  surrounding  grounds  we 
have  erected  a  detached  building  of  brick  for  janitor's  quarters  and 
the  heating  apparatus,  the  steam  from  which  is  conducted  to  the 
Manor  Hall  through  underground  pipes.  Both  buildings  are 
lighted  with  eleetricily  and  every  reasonable  precaution  for  safety 
against  burglars  and  fire  has  been  taken. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Manor  Hall  stands  the  Soldiers'  Monu- 
ment. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Manor  HaU  consists  of  Judge 

Stephen  11.  Thayer,  Chairman;  Miss  Mary  Marshall  Butler,  Mr. 
^Vlexander  Smith  Cochran,  Miss  Helen  R.  Croes,  Mr.  Hampton 
D.  Ewing,  Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Hawley,  Mrs.  Alexander  Henderson, 
Mr.  William  L.  Kingman,  and  Dr.  iCathan  A.  Warren  (ex- 
Mayor),  all  of  Yonkers. 

The  Manor  Hall  is  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  2  to  5 
p.  m.  on  week  days ;  and  from  2  to  6  p.  m.  on  Sundays.  Admission 
is  free. 

Mamtenanee 

During  iho  year  ended  December  HI,  1916.  $4,744.33  of  State 
money  was  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Manor  Hall  and 
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groTUkda  Most  of  espeBSO  was  for  the  asmoes  of  the  sapcr- 
intoideat,  who  is  in  attendance  dnriiiig  tbe  daytiiiifi  of  emy  weak- 
day  and  part  of  the  tune  on  Sundaja;  the  ^itor,  who  Ixwee  m  the 
little  hariclc  eottugo  in  the  nearthwoBt  comer  of  the  groiinde^  and 
whO)  in  addition  to  his  usnal  dntiea  as  janitor,  has  diarge  of  the  ^ 
steam-heating  apparatus  in  that  building  which  heats  the  Manor 
Hall  and  takes  care  of  the  grounds  ;  and  the  watchman  who  guards 
the  Manor  Hall  at  night.  The  other  principal  expenses  have  been 
due  to  lighting  and  heating  the  buildings,  planting  and  care  of  the 
grounds  and  some  slight  repairs  to  the  buildings. 

The  flower  beds  weie  piauted  and  cared  for  as  lasual,  thus  main- 
taining the  paxk-like  aspeet  of  the  grounds  the  same  ae  before  the 
properly  came  into  the  possession  of  tba  State.  As  the  Manor 
Hall  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  hosbMss  portion  of  tike  eily^ 
the  eontinoanee  of  this  ornamental  planting  is  highly  desirahleb 

W€iMnffi(m*a  Birihday  Oelebratum 

The  ]\ranor  Hall  is  the  patriotic  civi*-  conter  of  the  town,  as 
distinguished  from  the  political  civic  center  at  the  City  Hall. 
Aronnd  this  building  the  old  historical  traditions  of  Yonkers  clus- 
ter^ and  here  the  men,  women  and  children  of  the  city  gather  for 
their  patriotic  celebrations. 

On  Washington's  Birthday,  in  1916,  the  Ksifceridek  Chapter 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Bevolation,  as  on  many 'pre- 
vious oeoasions,  had  a  Innlliant  commemoration  of  tiie  national 
holiday.  The  object  of  this  program  was  to  arouse  patriotic  inter- 
est in  the  past  and  present  of  our  country'.  The  Manor  Hcnse, 
in  its  excellent  state  of  preservation,  made  a  fitting  background 
for  thf  old  Dutch  and  Colonial  figures  who  moved  over  its 
thresholds.  Simulating  the  sceno  as  it  might  have  been  during 
Washington's  time,  a  guard  in  blue  and  buff  and  a  household  at- 
tendant in  colonial  livery  were  stationed  at  each  entrance..  The 
pregzam  was  presented  in  the  large  assembly  room  and  consisted 
of  groups  of  Hying  pictures  r^resenting  drfferent  periods  of  the 
history  of  the  country.  Many  of  the  groups  were  posed  after  M 
paintings  and  prints;  and  the  costumes,  including  a  number  of 
Taluahile  hcirkwom,  weae  very  caxefuUiy  aelcKlBd.  The  smtikiman 
whe  impetmaled  ijdbi  Quiney  Adama  aiqpeaifd  m  the  eourt  eo»- 
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tame  wMck  Hr.  Adams  ware  when  he  was  ambasaadcKr  at  the  Court 
of  St  James;  and  an  Empire  gown  of  Abigail  Adams  was  worn 
by  one  of  the  ladies.  One  group  of  pictures  repreaeuted  promi- 
nent women  of  tiie  RsTolntioiiarj  Period  The  types  were  se- 
lected with  care  and  this  section  of  the  program  was  a  feature  in 
itself.  A  very  clever  impersonation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  added 
interest  to  the  Civil  War  group.  The  climax  of  the  program  was 
the  Peace  group  in  which  the  figure  of  Peace  attended  by  a  soldier 
and  aailoir  represeated  Preparedness."  Following  the  foregoing 
program,  a  ball  was  giyen.  All  the  guests,  over  three  hundred  in 
number,  were  costumed.  At  intervals  during  the  dancing,  the 
center  of  tlie  ball  zoom  was  the  scene  of  historical  dances  —  an 
M  Duteh  dane^  the  Minuet,  tiie  French  Gavotte,  tiie  Lamders 
in  oQstume  ef  the  eiaEties,  and  a  pickaninny  danca  A  very  strik* 
ing  picture  met  the  eye  as  the  guests  stood  aside  and  arranged 
themselyes  unconsciously  in  picturesque  masses  against  the  Colon- 
ial architecture,  when  a  band  of  Indians  straggled  into  the  open- 
ing, pitched  camp  and  performed  a  pantomime,  l^eing  interrupted 
by  the  appearance  of  Henry  Hudson  and  his  seamen  who  were  re- 
ceived with  proper  Indian  ceremony.  The  Indians  were  cos- 
tiuned  as  nearly  as  possible  w^ith  historical  accuracy,  after  the 
Indians  of  the  Wappinger  Confederacy  who  lived  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Hudson  Valley. 

Mn.  Qeosge  Arthur  Smith,  to  whom  much  of  the  aueeeas  of  the 
memngmm  due^  writing  to  ua of  tiie  Manor  HaH,  si^s: 

AMough  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  our  D.  A.  R  have 
been  eaUed  upon  to  do  more  to  alleviate  human  aoffermg  than  in 
the  present  needs  of  the  world,  it  is  also  necessary  for  us  as 
D.  A,  R.  to  keep  alive  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  all  that  has  gone 
before  to  make  our  great  nation.  Manor  Hall  has  become  deai-er 
to  us  as  a  chapter  botli  because  of  the  effort  we  have  put  forth  to 
arrange  this  entertainment,  and  also  because  of  the  interest  it  has 
aroused  in  the  communily.'' 

MeTnorial  Day.  Celebration 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  year  of  the  organization  of  liie  Qmttd 
Army  of  the  Repn&lie^  was  espeeially  observed  in  the  ezemses 

*  The  O.  A.  B.  was  mgudzed  in  1866.  See  our  laet  Aniraal  Beport,  pages 
341-348. 
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held  under  the  auspices  of  £itching  Post  No.  60  on  Memorial 
Day,  May  30,  1916.  The  exercises  began  at  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Monument  on  the  Manor  Hall  grounds  at  9 :15  a.  li. 
The  children  of  {he  public  and  parochial  schools  of  Yonkers  and 
the  New  York  Orphan  Asylum,  in  charge  of  their  teachers,  as- 
sembled at  the  monument  at  9 :00  o'clock  and  the  usual  Memorial 
Day  procession  also  halted  at  the  monument,  and  participated  in 
the  exercises. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Gorton.  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  was 
in  charge  of  the  exercises.  lie  was  assisted  by  Mr.  George  R. 
Brown,  Mr.  R.  II.  lieeder,  and  Comrades  John  C.  Shotts,  H.  C. 
Weeks,  Augustus  Xipp,  £.  J.  Mitchell,  G^rge  Chamberlain  and 
George  B.  Hendrickson.  Mr.  George  Oscar  Bowen  conducted  the 
musical  exercises  with  the  children.  The  program  was  as  follows : 
Aaaembly  Gall  William  J.  Styles 


When  tlie  Hag  was  brought  forward,  all  the  organizations  stood  at  attention, 
and  at  cummaud  of  the  Chairman,  the  military  predented  arms  and  the  chil- 
dren repeated  together  slowly  and  distinctly  the  following  pledge: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  Flag  and  to  the  Republic  for  wliioh  it  stands; 
One  nation  indiTiaiblQ,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

The  children  tiien  sang  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Invocaiifm.    Bev.  Charles  F.  Mayhew 

General  Logan's  First  Memorial  Day  Order  E.  J.  Mitchell,  Secretary 

Song,  "  America  "  By  the  Children 

Address,  "Lincoln's  Speech  at  f  Jettysburg  "  Herbert  Webster  Forster 

Song,  "  Cover  Them  Over  With  Beautiful  Fiowera  "  By  the  Children 

Cornet  Solo  William  J.  Styles 

Salute:  Three  VbUeys  By  Company  G,  Tenth  Regiment,  N.  Q.  N.  Y. 


In  the  evening  an  elaborate  program  was  carried  out  in  the 
Philipsburgh  building.  Mr.  John  C.  Shotts  was  Chairman  of  the 
Memorial  Committre  and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Gorton  was  presiding 
o£Scer.  The  music  was  arranged  by  Mr.  George  Oscar  Brown. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

National  Airs  (Tobsjii),  by  the  Steadman  Family  Orchestra. 
Presenting  the  Colors,  by  Kitehing  Post  No.  60,  G.  A.  R. 

Salute  to  the  Flag. 

National  Anthem,  Star  Spangled  Banner,  by  chorua  and  audience. 
IntKMhu'tory  Remarks  by  Jolin  C.  Shott-s,  presenting  Charles  E.  Gorton  as 
presiding  officer. 


Salute  to  the  Flag 


Taps 


WilUsm  J.  Styles 
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luvixatioii,  by  the  Rev.  William  P.  Stevenson. 

Gen.  Logan's  Order  No.  11,  designating  May  30  as  Memorial  Day,  by  K  J. 
MitcheU. 

Becitati<mt  "Tlie  Mm  of  Sorrowv/'  arranged  from  Winaion  Ghnrehill'a 

"  Crisis/'  by  Dorothy  Mitchell. 
Chorus,  "Memorial  Day"  (Donald),  by  eighth  grade  school  children. 
Ket'itation,  "  The  Union  Soldier,  "  by  Frank  T^.  Scidmore,  Jr. 
Music,  Anvil  Chorus  from  Verdi's  "  11  Trovatore,"  by  orchestra. 
Recitation,  "Tb»  Blue  and  Gray  "  (Frances  Miles  Fineh),  by  George  Arthur 

Smith. 

Chorus,  "The  Soldiers'  Farewell"  (Kink el),  by  eighth  grade  school  children. 
lUustratfHi  Address,  "  Gettysburg  .and  Its  Great  Battlefield/'  by  Rev.  Clarence 

S.  ^[rCk'llan,  Jr. 
Song,  "  America,"  by  audience. 
Bugle  Call,  "  Lighto  Out,"  by  William  J.  Styles. 

Other  Patriotic  Exercises  and  Woxk 

On  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Eebruaiy  12,  1916,  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  gave  a  zeoeption  to  the  members  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  BepuUic  in  the  Manor  HaU. 

On  April  10,  1916,  Major  Azel  Ames  gave  a  lecture  on  Pre- 
paredness.'' 

Throughout  the  year  a  great  deal  of  Bed  Cross  work  was  done 

in  the  room  assigned  to  the  D.  A.  R.  for  that  purpose. 

Cochran  Art  Collection 

Since  1915,  when  we  last  printed  a  list  of  the  paintings  in  the 
Cochran  art  colleetion,  there  have  been  several  notable  additions, 
and  we  give  herewith  a  revised  list  which,  besides  embodying  the 
recent  accessions,  contains  certain  additional  data  and  conqjctions. 

This  collection  of  portraits  of  famous  Americans  by  famous  artists 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  United  States,  outside  of  the 
great  nrt  museums.  Of  its  kind,  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  unique. 
It  has  been  collected  by  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  Cochran  and  occu- 
pies the  four  principal  rooms  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Manor 
Hall,  two  rooms  down-stairs  and  two  rooms  up-stairs. 

This  collection,  which  has  been  a  work  of  years  to  assemble, 
represents  some  important  periods  of  American  histoiy,  both  po- 
litical and  in  the  art  of  portrait  painting,  and  brings  the  Colonial 
days  very  close  to  the  present  in  these  appropriate  surroundings. 
The  portraits,  which  were  found  in  America  and  Europe,  were  in 
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most  instances  painted  from  life,  and  their  number  includes  the 
likenesses  of  all  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Bepublic,  as  well  as  re- 
vealing the  art  of  the  uKist  distinguished  among  the  early  Ameri- 
can painters.  Of  the  Father  of  His  Country  there  are  eight  pre- 
sentments; of  its  savionr,  Linooln,  a  portrait  painted  before  he 
became  President  and  one  painted  a  fortnight  before  his  assassi- 
nation. Por  the  most  part  the  portraits  of  the  earlier  statesmen 
have  been  arranged  in  the  two  rooms  of  the  main  floor,  the  upper 
floor  coiitaiiiiiig  the  later  ones. 

In  these  rooms,  restored  to  their  original  design  and  appearance, 
with  tlieir  interesting  fire])laces  and  some  of  the  handsome  old  tiles 
which  have  been  preserved  in  them,  it  seemed  fitting  to  place 
American  chairs  of  the  Colonial  time,  which  were  fortunately 
obtained.  These  are  all  American  Windsor  chairs  and  settees, 
most  of  them  made  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Centnry, 
and  the  tables  —  American  Chippendale  and  Jacobean  —  are  such, 
as  also  were  in  use  here' in  that  p^iod 

The  list  of  paintings  is  as  follows: 

East  Boom^  Dowv-staibb 

1.  James  Madison  (1751-1836),  fourth  President  of  the 
United  States.    By  Henry  Inman  (1802-1840). 

2.  Horatio  Gates  (1728-1806),  Major  General  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army.   By  Robert  Edge  Pine  (1730-1788). 

3.  Henry  Knox  (1750-1806),  Major  General  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army,  Secretaiy  of  War.  By  Edward  Savage  (1761— 
1817). 

4.  Benjamin  Franklin  (1706-1790),  printer,  scientist,  states- 
man. "  The  Tuckerman  Portrait"  By  Benjamin  West  (1738- 
1820). 

5.  Henry  Lee  (1756-1816),  "Light  Horse  Harry  Lee"  of 
the  Continental  Army,  Governor  of  Virginia,  By  J ames  Herring^ 
(1796-1846). 

6.  Henry  Laurens  (1724-1792),  third  Plresident  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  By  jdm  Singleton  Ccfjfis^  (1737- 
1815). 

7.  Bobert  Gihnor  (174&-1823),  soldier  of  the  Rerohition  and 
faHier  of  a  noted  Oomunsssar  and  meardiant  of  Baltimore  of  the 
same  name  By  Gilbert  Stuart  (1755-1828). 
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8.  Charles  Pinckney  (1758-1S24),  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, United  States  Senator,  Minister  to  Spain.  By  Gilbert  Stuart 

(1755-1828). 

9.  Ilobert  Young  (1748-1814),  served  in  the  Uevohitionary 
War  and  in  the  defence  of  fialtimoxe  in  1813.  Bj  Gilbert  Stuart 
(1765-1828). 

10.  Geoigd  Washington  (1782-1799),  fiist  I^resident  of  the 
United  States.  Here  represented  at  about  the  age  of  45.  By 
James  Peale  (1749-1831). 

11.  James  Ifonzoe  (1758-1831),  fifth  President  of  the 
ITnited  States.   By  Clharles  WiUson  Peale  (1741-1827). 

12.  George  Trotter  (1779—1815),  Brigadier  General  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Thames  in  1813.  By  Matthew  II.  Jouett  (1787- 
1827). 

13.  Thomas  JelTerson  (1743-1826),  third  President  of  the 
United  States.  By  Charles  Peale  Polk  (1767-1822). 

14.  George  Washington  (1732-1799).  The  right  side  of  his 
face  studied  by  the  artist  in  1795.  By  Bembrandt  Peale  (1778- 
1860). 

15.  George  Washington  (1782-1799).  By  Charles  WiUson 
Peale  (1741-1827). 

16.  George  Washington  (17:32-1799).  Copy  of  Trumbull's 
military  portrait.    By  liembraudt  Peale  (1778-1860). 

17.  John  Adams  (1735-1826),  second  President  of  the 
United  States.  Prom  life  in  1798.  By  WiUiam  Winstanley  (no 
date). 

18.  Martha  Washington  (1732-1802),  wife  of  the  first  Presi- 
dent By  GUbert  Stuart  (1755-1828). 

19.  George  Washington  (1782-1799).  Painted  in  1789.  By 
MaiTibkmess  de  Br^ban. 

20.  George  Washington  (1732-1799).  Fainted  in  1796  for 
Mr.  Scott  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  By  Gilbert  Stuart  (1755-1828). 

21.  Alexander  Hamilton  (1757-1804),  soldier  and  statesman. 
A  pastel  from  life  in  1796.   By  James  Sharpies  (1750-1811). 

22.  G^rge  Washington  (1732-1799).  By  Asa  Warren,  a 
miniature  painter  and  fiiend  of  Gilbert  Stuart  (1794-1860). 

38.  John  Qnincy  Adams  (1767-1848),  sixth  President  of  the 
United  States.  By  Thomas  Sully  (1783-1872). 
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24.  John  Marshall  (1755-1835).  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  After  a  portrait  by  Henry  Iniiian.  By  William 
B.  Chambers. 

25.  George  Washiuuton  ( 1 732-1 799).  A  pastel,  done  from 
life  in  1796.  By  James  iSharples  (1750-1811). 

26.  Andrew  Johnson  (1808-1875),  seventeenth  President  of 
the  United  States.  From  a  daguerreotype.  By  Charles  X.  Harris 
(1856  ). 

27.  John  Stark  (1732-1828),  Briga(lier-( general  in  the  lievo- 
lutionai'y  War  and  the  hero  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington.  By 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  (1791-1872). 

28.  James  Buchanan  (1701--1868),  fifteenth  President  of  the 
United  States.  A  pastel.  By  William  £.  McMaster  (1819-1889). 

29.  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  (1757-1834),  Major  General  in 
ihe  Continental  Army.  By  Charles  Bird  King  (1785-1862). 

30.  Gilbert  Stuart  (1755-1828),  artist.  By  his  daughter  Jane 
Stuart  (1810-1888). 

31.  Richard  Henry  Lee  (1732-1794),  Signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  which  he  proposed  in  Congress,  President 
of  Congress,  1784.  By  Charles  Willson  Peale  (1741-1827). 

32.  William  H.  De  Lancy  (1797-1865),  Provost  of  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Pennsjdvania,  Bishop  of  Western  New  York.  By  Jacob 
Eichholtz  (1776-1842). 

83.  Tobias  Hasbxonck  (1778-1848),  a  citizen  of  Kingston, 
"N,  Y.   By  John  Vanderlyn  (1776-1862). 

U.  George  III  (1738-1820),  King  of  Great  Britain.  In- 
spired by  Sir  William  Beechy's  portrait.  By  John  Trunil>ull 
(1756-1843). 

35.  Woodrow  Wilson  (1856-  ),  twenty-eighth  President 
of  the  United  States.   By  Hichard  Norris  Brooke  (1847-  ). 

36.  William  Howard  Taft  (1857-  ),  twenly-sevenih 
President  of  tiie  United  States.  By  William  Sergeant  Kende^ 
(1869-  ). 

37.  Theodore  Roosevelt  (1858-  ),  twenty-sixth  President 
of  the  United  States.  Unfinished. 

38.  Eastman  Johnson  (1824-1906),  an  American  portrait 
painter.   By  himself. 
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West  Room,  Down-stairs 

39.  Chester  Allan  Arthur  (1830-1886),  twenty-lirst  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  By  Eastman  Johnson  (1824^1906). 

40.  James  A.  Garfield  (1831-1881),  twentieth  President  of 
the  United  States.  By  Buyid  B.  Bechtel  (1833-1908). 

41.  J.  V.  L.  Pruyn  (1811-1877),  ChanceUor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York.  By  Eastman  Johnson  (1824-1906). 

-12.  Zachary  Taylor  (1781-1850),  twelfth  Presi^lent  of  the 
United  States.    By  Charles  Loring  Elliott  (1812-1806). 

43.  liutherford  P>.  Haves  (1822-1893),  nineteenth  President 
of  the  United  States.  By  Thomas  Eakins  (1844-1916). 

44.  George  Washington  (1732-1799),  calling  upon  Col. 
Khalle,  a  Hessian  officer  wounded  at  the  BatUe  of  Trenton,  Dec. 
28,  1776.  By  J.  Beaufain  Irving  (1825-1877). 

East  Boom,  Up-staibs 

45.  Ahraham  Lincoln  (1809-1865),  sixteenth  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  Smiling  Lincoln/'  painted  at  Spring- 
field, HI,  in  1860.  By  Alan  Jasper  Oonant  (1821-1915). 

46.  William  McKinlcy  (1843-1901),  twenty-fifth  President 
of  the  United  States.    By  William  Edgar  Marshall  (1837-1896). 

47.  Benjamin  Harrison  (1833-1901),  twenty-third  President 
of  the  United  States.  By  Eastman  Johnson.  (1824-1906). 

48.  Abraham  Lincoln  (1809-1865),  sixteenth  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  ori^nal  signed  portrait,  painted  from  life^ 
two  weeiks  before  the  President  was  shot,  contemporaneously  with 
the  Welles  portrait,  from  which  Mr.  Wilson  painted  the  Speed 
replica  and  the  one  for  the  !N^avy  Department  at  Washington. 
By  Matthew  Wilson  (1814-1892). 

49.  Groyer  Cleveland  (1837-1908),  twenty-second  and 
twenty-fourth  President  of  the  United  States.  By  Eastman  John- 
son (1824-1906). 

50.  Franklin  Pierce  ( 1 804  1 869) ,  fourteenth  President  of  the 
United  States.   By  G.  11.  Lambdin  (1807-1889). 

51.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  (1822-1885),  eighteenth  President  of 
the  United  States.  By  William  Edgar  Marshall  (1837-1896). 

52.  John  Tyler  (1790-1862),  tenth  President  of  the  United 
States.  By  Frank  B.  Carpenter  (1830-1900). 
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53.  Millard  Fillmoi^  (iaoa-1874),  thirteenth  President  of 
the  Umted  States.  By  Fttak  B.  Carpenter  (1630-1900). 

West  Room,  Up-staibs 

54.  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  (1774-1S25),  Governor  of  Xew 
York,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  By  John  W.  Jarvis 
(1780-1889). 

55.  William  Wirt  ( 1772-1  S;I4),  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.    By  Cliester  Harding  (1792-1866). 

56.  Andrew  Jackson  (1767-1845),  seventh  Presidoit  of  the 
United  States.    By  Samuel  L.  Waldo  (1783-1861). 

57.  William  Henry  Harrison  (1773-1841),  ninth  Piesident 
of  the  United  States.  By  Bass  Otis  (I784r-1861). 

68.  Benjamin  Franklin  (1706-1790),  printer,  scientist, 
statesman.  Painted  in  1756;  the  earliest  portrait  of  Franklin. 
By  Matthew  Pratt  (1734^1805). 

^  59.  Benjamin  West  (1788-1820),  American  artist  By  him- 
self, at  the  agid  of  22. 

60.  J ohn  Tramh^ull  (17S6-164S) ,  American  historical  pamter. 
By  himself,  at  the  age  of  85. 

61.  ^  James  Hamilton  (1750-1833),  Major  of  the  Second 
Pennsylvania  line  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  father  of  the 
KuUification  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  By  James  Peale 
(1749-1881). 

62.  Martin  Van  Buren  (1782-1802),  eighth  President  of  the 
United  States.    By  Henry  Imnan  (1801-1846). 

63.  Henry  Clay  (1777-1852),  United  States  Soiator,  orator 

and  statesman.   By  John  !N"eagle  (1790-1865). 

64.  Thomas  F.  Bayard  (1828-1898),  United  States  Senator 
and  Secretaiy  of  State.  By  George  B.  Butler  (1838-1907). 

65.  James  K  Polk  (1705-1849),  eleventh  President  of  tiie 
United  States.  By  Thomas  Sully  (1783-1872). 

66.  Zehulon  Montgomery  Pike  (1779-1813),  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral, discoverer  of  Pike's  Peak.  By  Hemhrandt  P^ile  (1778- 
1860). 

VisUars 

During  the  year  1916  there  were  7,631  visitors  at  the  Manor 

Hall.  'They  included  men  and  women  from  almost  every  state  of 
the  Union,  including  those  as  far  south  as  New  Mexico  and  as 
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far  west  as  Cslifomia  anrl  Washington.  Among  tiie  foreign  visi- 
tois  were  Joee^h  Kyan  of  Havana,  Cuba;  J.  George  Speneer  of 
London,  Eng. ;  Thomas  W.  Bohson  of  Kewcastleoii-Tyiie,  Eng. ; 
J.  Ellis  Eirkham  of  Sundwland,  Eng.;  Etta  Holland  of  Hull, 
Eng.;  Alice  Biker  Stewart  of  Scotland;  Luke  Chess  of  Canton, 
China;  Helen  Hyers  of  Chunking,  West  China;  Helen  B.  Saun- 
ders of  Halifax,  Xova  Scotia;  Frank  Lee  Duff  of  Melbourne, 
Australia;  and  Lewis  IL  Hemenway  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


The  financial  statement  of  the  Manor  Hall  Fund,  Cochran  Gift, 
^    belonging  to  the  Society,  is  given  with  the  aooounts  of  the  other 
Society  funds  on  page  34  preceding. 

Fifumcidl  Statement  of  State  Funds 

Following  is  a  statement  of  State  funds  received  and  disbursed 
on  account  of  Philipse  Manor  Hall  during  the  year  ended  Decem- 


FiiKificial  Statciurjil  of  (Jor'ir>i,i  Gift 


her  31,  1916: 


Chapter  621j  Laws  of  191J^ 


"Debit 


Appropriation 


$184  70 


Gbsdit 


DicdNineiiieiits  before  zeporied  

22-25.  Yonkers  Bl.  Lt.  ancl  Power  Co.,  lightiBg 
26.       S.  II.  'ShMjeTf  paid  for  water  teat  


y     $11$  80 


Lapsed 


7  03 
9  27 

7a 


134  70 


Chapter  725,  Laws  of  1915 


13,700  00 


Cbedit 


Disbursements  before  reported  

0.  G.  W.  Chamberlain,  supanntendjent.  Dee,. . . . 

10*       Ernest  Sehadtle,  Janitor  

11.  John  Maloney,  watchman  

12.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  January  serviee  

13.  G.  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  Jan..... 

14.  Ernest  Sehadtle,  janitor  

15.  John  Maloney,  watchman  

16-21.  Yonkore  El.  Lt.  and  Power  Co.,  lighting. . . . 


$674  00 


100  00 
50  00 

62  50 

3  00 
100  00 
50  00 
62  60 
22  20 
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22.  G.  W.  Chamberlain,  auperintouiait,  Feb,..,  $100  00 

23.  Yookers  E.  L.  Bad  P.       Mirioe  Jan   3  38 

24.  Jolm  Malon^,  watchman,  Febniary.   82  SO 

25.  Ernest  Schadtle,  janitor    50  00 

26.  H.  L.  Twine,  broom,  etc   4  56 

27.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  March  service   3  00 

28.  M.  Dee  &  Co.,  steel  wire   6  00 

29.  O.  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  Mturd^.. .  100  00 

30.  John  Maloney,  watchman   62  60 

31.  Ernest  Schadtle,  janltcnr   50  00 

32.  MacDonald  Floral  Co.,  seed   9  00 

33.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  soap,  etc   1  30 

34.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  April  service  and  tolls..  8  25 

35.  Haya  9t  Randolph  Co.,  coal   78  10 

36.  G.  W.  Chamberlain,  aaperintendcnt,  AprU. . .  100  00 

37.  Ernest  Schadtle,  janitor   60  00 

38.  John  Maloney,  watchman   62  50 

30.  MacDonald  Floral  Co.,  fertilizer  and  labor. .  21  65 

40-41.  Yonkers  El.  Lt.  and  P.  Co.,  March   4  99 

42.  Bennetts  &.  Son,  painting   137  00 

43.  F.  B.  Me^  repairing  Mmhw  Hall   72  76 

44.  T.  MoViear,  repairing  tkylif^t   41  37 

45.  G.  W.  Chamberlain,  sttperintendcnt,  Jfay....  100  00 

4«>.  E.  Schadtle,  janitor   50  00 

47.  John  Maloney,  watc  hman   62  50 

48-51.  Yonkers  El.  Lt.  and  L\  Co.,  April-May   8  16 

62.  Bennetta  ft  Son,  painting,  etc   49  00 

53.  N.  T.  Tdephone  Co.,  Uay  service   6  45 

54.  H.  L.  Twine,  ehovel,  etc   6  05 

55.  S.  11.  Thayer,  paid  for  sundries   1  70 

56.  G.  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  June..  . .  100  00 

57.  Ernest  Schadtle,  janitor   50  00 

68.  John  Maloney,  watchman   62  60 

69.  Hays  ft  Randolph  Co.,  coal   86  80 

60.  W.  A.  ICacDonald,  plants  and  planting   82  19 

61.  Youmans  Electric  Co.,  light.s   6  46 

62.  N,  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  June  service   6  40 

63.  MacDonald  Floral  Co.,  planting   30  70 

64.  MaeDonald  Floral  Co.,  plants   121  16 

65.  Bennetts  ft  Son,  painting   68  00 

66-67.  Yonkers  EL  Lt.  and  P.  Co.,  June  seryioe. ...  3  12 

68.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  water  bill   2  00 

Lapsed   64fi  GO 

  3,700  00 
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Chapter  7$6,  Laws  of  1915 
Debit 

Appropriation   $1,950  00 

Cbedit 

Disburaements  before  reported   $881  93 

19.  N.  Y.  Telepiunie  Oa,  Febmiury   8  00 

20.  S.  H.  Tha;er«  disbursements   1  07 

21.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  labor   7  13 

22-24.  Yonkers  El.  L.  and  P.  Co.,  service  Jan.-Feb.. .  18  01 
2.O.        S.  11.  Thayer,  paid  snow  shovelers   8  55 

26.  M.  Dee  A  Co.,  furniture   1,000  00 

27.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  labor   4  25 

28.  F.  B.  Mee,  repair  to  Manor  Hall   20  32 

Lapsed   5  14 

  1,950  00  . 


Chapter  646,  Laws  of  1916,  Part  1 

Debit 

Appropriation   $3,450  00 

1.  G.  W.  duumberlain,  superintendent,  Julg. . . .  $100  00 

2.  Ernest  Sdiadtle,  janitor   60  00 

3.  John  Maloney,  watchman   62  50 

4.  Hays  &  Randolph  Co.,  fuel   100  95 

5.  N".  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  July  service,  etc   9  45 

6.  C.  D.  Serven,  lawn  mower   11  00  , 

7.  K  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  August  service   4  00 

8.  O.  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  August. .  100  00 

9.  Ernest  Sdiadtle,  janitor   50  00 

10.        John  Maloney,  watchman  ,.  62  60 

11-12.    Yonkers  El.  L.  and  P.  Co.,  July   3  36 

13.  G.  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  <S'ejuf....  100  00 

14.  Ernest  Schadtle,  janitor   60  00 

16.       J<^  Maloney,  watchman   62  50 

16-19.  Yonkers  £.  L.  and  P.  Co.,  service  Aug.-Sept.  6  16 

20.  N".  Y.  TeleplioTio  Co.,  service,  September   4  00 

21.  W.  Palmer  East  Co.,  visitor's  book   14  .'iO 

22.  G.  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  Octoln-r.  100  00 

23.  Eruejil  fclchadtle,  janitor   50  00 

24.  John  Makm^,  watchman   62  60 

26.       S.  H.  Thayer,  disbursements.   3  89 

26.  X.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  October   4  10 

27.  G.  W.  Chamberlain,  Rupcrintwdent,  Nov.,..  100  00 

25.  J^rnost  Schadtle,  janitor   50  00 

29.        Jolm  Maloney,  watchman   62  50 

80.       MacDonald  Floral  Co.,  gardening   18  75 
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3.1        S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  labor   $39  00 

32.       K.  Y.  Teleplione  Co.,  Nov.  service  and  tolU.. .         4  20 

  1,284  86 


Balance  with  State  Treasurer,  Dec  31,  1916   $2,165  14 


JOHN  BOYD  THACHER  PARK 
Location  and  Description 

Jolin  Boyd  Tliacher  Park  is  a  tract  of  about  350  acres  of  land 
on  the  crest  of  the  Helderberfj;  escarpment  about  fifteen  miles  due 
west  of  Albany.  It  is  situated  in  the  towTis  of  New  Scotland  and 
Guilderland,  Albany  county.  It  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  Meadowdale  station  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  railroad 
anil  about  eight  miles  from  Altamont  on  the  same  road.  The  post- 
office  address  of  the  superintendent,  however,  is  East  Berne, 
Albany  county.  The  park  was  given  to  the  state  by  Mrs.  John 
Boyd  Thacher  of  Albany  in  memory  of  her  late  husband  Mr. 
Thacher  was  a  distinguished  eitizen  of  Albany  and  had  an  inter- 
national reputation  as  an  author.  The  gift  was  accepted  by  the 
State  of  Xew  York  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  this  Society 
by  chapter  117  of  the  laws  of  191-1.  An  extended  description  of 
this  beautiful  property  is  given  at  pages  341—377  of  our  iN^ine- 
teenth  Annual  Report  for  1914. 

The  park  extends  about  three  miles  along  the  Helderberg  escarj)- 
ment.  This  interesting  geological  formation  has  an  altitude  of 
from  1200  to  1800  feet  above  sea-level,  and  here  faces  eastward 
and  northeastward.  The  immediate  foreground  for  many  miles 
beyond  ihe  foot  of  the  cliffs  lies  below  the  400  feet  contour. 
B^ond  this  and  the  middle  distance  can  be  seen  the  Adirondadc 
Mountains  in  one  direction  and  the  Green  Mountains  in  another. 
The  park  is  diversified  by  hills,  meadows,  and  precipitous  cliffs, 
brooks,  cascades  and  waterfalls,  caves  and  subterranean  streams, 
forests  and  orchards.  Fossils  are  so  abundant  in  the  comiferous 
limestones,  frequently  called  the  "  Helderberg  gcol(\£rical  series 
that  they  can  be  picked  out  of  the  exposed  strata,  or  from  the 
stone  fences  or  from  the  plowed  fields.  It  is  a  geologists'  paradise, 
and  has  been  visited  by  some  fifty  of  the  leading  geologists,  paleon- 
tologists, and  men  eminent  in  related  branches  of  sdeoice,  includ- 
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ing  Agassiz,  Dana  and  Lyell.  The  park  also  has  historical  asso- 
ciations reaching  back  to  Indian  days,  so  that  it  possesses  three- 
fold value  on  account  of  its  natural  beauty,  its  scientific  interest 
and  its  historical  associations. 

Our  standing  committee  in  immediate  charge  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  park  eonsistB  of  Mr.  Erameis  Whiting  Halsey  of 
New  York,  Chairman,  Hon.  Benjamin  W.  Arnold  of  Albany, 
Mrs.  Danid.  Manning  of  Albany,  Prof.  John  C.  Smodc  of  Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  Mrs.  John  Boyd  Tfateher  of  Albany,  and  Hon.  James  F. 
Tracey  of  Albany. 

The  Superintendent  is  i^ir.  John  II.  Cook. 

Maintenance  and  Repairs 

During  the  year  ended  December  81,  1916,  we  spent  $5,263.40 
of  State  money  on  the  maintenance  of  the  park  and  repairs  to 
buildings,  roads  and  paths.  On  account  of  the  meagre  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  Legislature,  we  were  not  able  to  make  much 

progress  in  putting  the  park  in  the  condition  in  which  it  should  be 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  administration  and  the  requirements  of 
public  convenience. 

Administrative  CetUer  —  Need  of  Frovision 

Nominally,  the  administrative  center  of  the  park  is  the  group 
of  old  buildings,  consisting  of  an  ancient  wooden  dwelling,  a  bam 
and  some  out-buildings,  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the  main 
road  leading  to  the  Indian  Ladder  just  within  the  western  enti  anee 
to  the  park.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  Administrative  Cen- 
ter within  the  park  boundaries  because  there  is  no  habitable  build- 
inir  in  whirli  tlie  Superintendent  can  live.  In  1910  we  took  some 
steps  with  a  view  to  remedying  this  anomalous  situation. 

After  two  months  of  preliminary  work  and  three  months  of 
enforced  delay  due  to  scarcity  of  help,  the' old  residence  was  moved 
northwestward  a  few  hundred  feet  to  hi^er  ground  and  placed 
on  a  new  foundation  in  October.  Previous  to  removing  the  main 
part  from  the  old  foundation  the  addition  in  the  rear  was  demol- 
ished, it  not  being  worth  the  expense  of  tr^  ing  to  move  it  intact. 
After  removal  to  its  new  site,  the  administration  building  was 
boarded  up  to  protect  it  from  the  elements.    We  have  asked  the 
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Legislature  for  the  necessary  funds  with  which  to  ))ut  this  biiiiil- 
ing  in  habitable  condition.  At  present,  the  Superintondeiit  i?; 
obliged  to  rent,  at  his  owni  expense,  a  cottage  half  a  mile  from 
the  park.  This  is  both  unjust  to  the  Superintendent  and  highly 
inadvisable  from  the  administrative  standpoint.  We  believe  that 
the  Superintendent  of  a  park  of  350  acres  should  live  within  the 
bounds  of  the  territory  for  which  he  is  accountable,  not  only  that 
he  may  properly  perform  his  duties,  but  also  in  order  that  the 
public  may  have  ready  access  to  the  executive  office  for  informa- 
tion, permits,  etc.  We  urgently  press  this  need  upon  the  consid- 
eration of  the  l^egislature.  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park  is  the  n(\ii  - 
pst  State  Park  to  the  State  (^ipital.  It  is  wonderfully  situittcd 
from  the  scenic  standpoint;  it  offers  s])lendid  facilities  for  cani]»- 
ing  and  healthv  out-door  life  in  suniuicr;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
richest  places  of  scientific  interest  in  the  State,  as  is  evidencp«l 
by  the  constant  visits  of  the  leading  geologists  of  the  country.  The 
opportunities  here  presented  for  education,  recreation,  and  health 
recuperation  are  so  great  that  any  money  expended  by  the  State 
in  this  direction  is  one*  of  its  best  investments. 

The  large  bam  at  the  same  place  was  ] tartly  razed,  as  it  had 
become  dilapidated,  and  the  beams  were  used  for  trackage  and 
cribbing  in  moving  the  administration  building. 

The  old  hog  |>en  back  of  the  administration  building  has  been 
converted  into  a  serviceable  tool  house. 

Bungalow  Moved  aiid  Bemodeled 

In  1916,  the  unsij^tly  little  building  which  stood  in  a  promi- 
nent place  at  the  top  of  ihe  Indian  Ladder  road  and  was  used  for 
the  sale  of  refreshments  was  moved  farther  back  up-hill  to  a  site 
where  it  is  now  partly  screened  by  trees.   A  veranda  was  built  on 

three  sides,  the  peak  of  the  roof  lowered  four  feet;  a  new  door 
added:  stone  steps  l)uilt;.  and  an  r'xtei-ior  chimney  of  native  lime- 
stone erected.  (■()m])letely  chan<;ini;  its  a]»j>earance  for  the  lietter. 
We  designate  this  building  as  the  Bungalow  and  in  1910  it  was 
again  rented  for  the  sale  of  refreshments,  the  concessionaire  being 
Mr.  Franklin  Secor. 

In  front  of  the  Bungalow,  a  parking  space  for  automobiles  was 
made  by  removing  the  trees  and  stumps  of  a  dead  peach  orchard, 
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plowing  and  grading  the  ground,  covering  the  parking  space  with 
crushed  stone,  and  curbing  it  with  glacial  pebbles.  The  parking 
space  is  45  feet  broad  and  175  feet  long.  On  one  side  is  a  parapet 
wall  of  stone  with  seats. 

The  whole  treatment  of  the  Bungalow  and  parking  center  has 
elicited  much  favorable  comment 

Eoads  and  Chitters 

As  soon  as  the  new  parking  space  was  completed  southwest  of 
the  Bungalow,  we  laid  out  and  constructed  a  new  road,  to  Ix*  a 
section  of  the  main  highway  to  the  top  of  the  Indian  Ladder 
road,  bending  it  aroimd  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  parking  space, 
and  thence  northeast  to  the  top  of  the  Indian  Ladder,  thus  per- 
mitting the  abandonment  of  a  difficult  and  dangerous  part  of  the 
old  highway.  The  new  section  is  a  dirt  road,  but  it  will  be  sur- 
faced properly  with  crushed  stone  as  soon  as  funds  are  available. 

The  principal  roads  and  gutters  of  the  park  were  repaired  as 
much  as  funds  would  allow.  One  hundred  and  sixty  feet  of  eight- 
inch  sluice  pipe  in  four-foot  lengths  was  used  to  replace  temporaiy 
wooden  sluices  put  in  the  year  before. 

A  bridge  was  built  on  the  road  to  the  Crevice. 

Miscellaneous  \Vorl: 

The  snows  of  the  winter  of  1915-16  broke  down  many  trees 
and  large  branches  which  were  removed  in  the  spring  of  1916. 
On  the  night  of  December  22,  1916,  a  severe  gale  uprooted  many 
trees,  four  of.  which  blocked  roads.  These  were  removed  the 
next  day. 

During  the  summer  of  1916,  the  hay-fields  were  planted  with 
timothy  and  red  clover.  If,  as  we  have  recjuested,  the  State  pro- 
vides horses  for  use  in  the  ]tark  work,  the  crop  from  these  fields 
will  contribute  toward  their  feeding.  Otherwise,  the  hay  can  be 
sold  for  the  benetit  of  the  State. 

Thacher  Point  near  the  top  of  the  Indian  Ladder  road  has  lieen 
graded  at  the  north  end.  The  old  gateway  giving  entrance  to  the 
point  was  waUed  up  and  a  new  entrance  at  a  better  place  opened. 
We  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  close  this  point  to  horses  and  motor 
cars. 
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One  of  tlie  more  spectacular  of  the  numerous  "  rock-holes  "  of 
the  plateau  of  CoeA^nans  limestone  has  been  cleared  of  stones,  soil 
and  rubbish,  and  has  })ecome  the  object  of  interested  attention. 

In  May,  1916,  we  set  out  3,000  trees  in  the  nursery  and  planted 
600  laiger  trees  in  desirable  places  for  landscape  effect 

Need  of  Proper  Buildings  for  a  Labor  Center 

We  have  asked  tlie  Legislature  for  funds  with  which  to  repair 
the  old  cottage  at  the  so-called  Labor  Center  or  to  build  a  new 
one  suitable  for  housing  the  employes  of  the  park.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  get  laborers  for  the  park  because  there  is  no  place  in  or 
near  the  park  where  workmen  can  be  boarded  conveniently  and 
economically.  In  July  and  August,  1916,  partly  for  lack  of  these 
accommodations,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  induce  workmen  to 
come  to  the  park,  and  for  a  time  it  became  necessary  to  abandon 
work  almost  completely  and  confine  ourselves  to  policing  the  park 
and  making  a  small  aniount  of  road  repairs. 

Visitors 

We  have  no  means  of  learning  accuratdy  the  number  of  visitors 
to  the  park.  The  Superintendent  has  kept  a  memorandum  of  his 
count  of  persons  actually  seen,  but  we  calculate  that  at  least  one- 
fourth  as  many  more  visitors  are  not  seen  by  him.  We  estimate 
that  the  number  of  visitors  during  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1916,  was  about  the  same  as  during  the  preceding  year,  that  is  to 
say,  about  12,000.  The  most  notable  group  of  visitors  is  men- 
tioned under  the  next  heading. 

Visit  of  State  GeologUte 

On  September  5,  1916,  the  State  Geologists  of  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Xew  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin,  tlie  Director  and  Chief 
Geologist  of  the  Federal  Survey,  together  with  the  stall'  of  the 
New  York  Geological  Survey  and  a  few  invited  guests  who  were 
in  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  State 
Geologists  at  Albany,  visited  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park.  Dr.  John 
M.  Clarke,  State  Geologist  of  New  York  and  Director  of  the  State 
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jMnaeiim,  actod  as  leader  of  the  field-trip,  which  was  the  first  of  a 
«erieB  made  during  iatie  eonvention.  The  excursion  was  made  by 
iBotoi^bttB  from  Albany  to  the  Indian  Ladder  wheie  the  Held^ 
befg-eeearpment  presents  sueh  excellent  opportunities  for  obs^rva- 
tiosL  and  study. 

Dr.  Olarfce,  Dr.  R.  Ruedemami  and  Dr.  E.  O.  TTlri<4i  pointed 

out  the  minor  subdivisions  of  the  foriiifitioiis.  mu\  the  iiu'inbers 
of  the  party  discussed  the  reasons  for  the  suhdivisious  nnd  for 
some  i-ecejit  ch-auges  in  nomeiudature.  Contacts  In^tween  the 
Indian  Ladder  beds  (Hudson  River)  and  Jjrayiiiau  sliales,  and 
between  theB^a^^nau  shales  and  Manlius  limestones  were  studied 
and  the  eause  <^  the  breeeiated  eharaeter  <^  the  beds  was  con- 
fHidored* 

Upon  reaching  tiie  summit  of  the  Indian  Ladder  road,  the 
Tishovs  surveyed  the  beautiful  scenic  prospect  iiixa  John  Bcfyd 
Thaciier  Paric,  and  then  proceeded  toward  Thompson's  Lake.  On  * 
this  ride  the  party  obserfed  the  karst  topography  whidi  is  dvnAr 
oped  where  the  Onondaga  limestone  reaches  the  surface.  Thomp- 
son's  Lake  is  believed  to  rest  in  a  solution  basin  from  which  the 
water  drains  throup:h  undergrf)Hnd  passaires. 

At  Altamont  tlie  party  was  entertained  at  tea  by  'Mth.  John 
Boyd  Thacher,  who  gave  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park  to  the  iState 
of  l^ew  York  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

The  territory'  visited  is  dassic  ground  for  geologists,  and  the 
Tisitors  expressed  th^nselves  as  highly  delighted  with  the  trip. 

In  the  evening  the  party  assembled  in  the  office  of  the  Director 
of  the  New  Yoric  Survey  at  Albany  for  a  conference.  On  Sep- 
Innber  6,  7  and  8  the  pai-ty  visited  suceessively  the  Saratoga 
Springs  State  Besearvation,  the  Cryptozoan  Ledge  near  by,  the 
State  Keservation  at  Crow^i  Point,  the  Au  Sable  Chasm,  Valcoiir 
Island,  and  other  sites  which  are  historic  and  picturesque  as  well 
as  of  geological  interest. 

No  Man's  Land 

In  January  and  Februaiy,  19 16,  the  Superintendent  spent 
nnich  time  in  research  with  a  view  to  learning  the  ownership  of 
the  face  of  the  limestone  cli&  foxming  the  eastern  face  of  John 
Boyd  Thacher  Park.    The  State's  title  to  the  land  forming  the 
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park  OIL  the  plateaus  abo^e  iAie  escarpment  runs  only  to  the  edge 
of  that  portion  of  the  cliffs  south  of  the  Indian  Ludilcr  road. 
Along  the  face  of  tlieric  clifftJ,  south  of  the  road,  and  alH)ut  a  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  top,  there  is  a  precarious  foot-path  called  the 
Bear  Trail,  leading  to  several  physical  features  particularly  inter- 
esting geologically  and  scenically.  It  is  desirable  that  this  trail 
be  improved  so  as  to  make  it  safer  and  more  easy  of  access,  but 
we  would  not  feel  warranted  in  expending  State  funds  thereon 
unless  the  State  owned  it  or  had  a  legal  right  of  way  upon  it. 
For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  ownership,  we  instituted  our 
inquiry.  An  examination  of  the  deeds  conveying  prujx  1 1  v  on  the 
low-land  beneath  the  cliffs  indicates  that  the  titles  extended  not 
to  the  top  edge  of  the  cliffs  where  the  State's  title  begins,  but  only 
to  the  foot  of  the  talus  slope.  Back  in  1830  this  interval  between 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  low-land  and  the  high-land  owners  was 
called  "  the  Commons  or  No  Mans  Land."  Title  to  this  No 
Man's  Land  appears  to  vest  in  the  heirs  of  Batroou  Xiliaen  van 
Rensselaer,  now  represented  by  the  Van  Bensselaer  Land  Com- 
pany of  Albany. 

In  March,  1916,  we  approached  the  representatiYes  of  the  Van 
Rensselaer  Land  Co.,  with  a  view  to  eliciting  an  expression  of 
their  disposition  with  respect  to  conveying  to  the  State  either  the 
fee-simple  to  or  the  right-of-way  over  the  area  including  the  face 
of  the  clifFs  and  comprising,  roughly  speaking,  from  150  to  200 
acres.   The  land  company  still  has  the  matter  under  consideration. 

Financial  Statement  of  State  Funds 

Following  is  a  statement  of  moneys  received  and  disbursed  on 
account  of  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park  during  the  year  ended 
December  81, 1916: 

General  Account 

1916  Debit 
June    7.   Received  fnnn  Franklin  Secor  for  refreshment  privi- 


lege   $45  00 

Juno  21.    E.  X.  Ketchum,  for  old  wagon  house   30  00 

July  13.    Franklin  Secor,  refreshment  privil^e   25  00 

July  19.  A.  S.  Ketchum  et  al.,  hog  troughs.   7  00 

Aug.  10.  Franklin  Secor,  refreBlunent  privilegej  ice,  etc   20  35 


$127  35 
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1916  Cbedit 

June  12.  Paid  State  Treasurer   $45  00 

July    5.  Paid  Slate  Treasurer  ".   30  00 

July  14.  Paid  Sintv  TicuBurer   25  00 

July  26.  Paid  State  Treasurer   7  00 

Aug.  16.  Paid  State  Treasurer   20  35 

  127  86 


Chapter  725,  Laws  of  1915 
Debit 

Appropriation   HfiOO  00 

Gbdht 

Disbursements  before  reported   $600  73 

12.  John  H.  Cook,  superintendent,  December   83  34 

13.  Jolui  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor   41  40 

14.  Fred  C.  Schaible,  glass   3  00 

15.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc   102  22 

16.  John  H.  Cook,  superintendent,  JoMuary   83  33 

17.  John  H.  CSook,  traveling  expenses.   47  45 

18.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  teaming,  etc. . .  43  26 

19.  John  H.  Cook,  superintendent,  Fehrunry   83  33 

20.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  travel,  etc   78  34 

21.  John  H.  Cook,  superintendent,  March   83  34 

22.  John  H.  Co<d£,  paid  for  telephone,  etc   8  57 

23.  John  H.  Ckxik,  paid  for  labor,  etc   46  72 

24.  John  H.  Cbok,  niperiiiteiideiit,  AfrU   83  33 

26.        A.  Hallenbeck,  laborers   160  76  ^ 

26.  John  ir.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc   183  59 

27.  John  11.  Cook,  superintendent,  May   83  33 

28-30.    .John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor  and  supplies. ..  421  99 

31.  A.  Halloibedc,  foremaa   60  00 

32.  A.  G.  Schermerhom,  labor   23  60 

33.  J.  llallenbeck,  labor,  etc   36  75 

34r-48.    Laborers  ." . . ,  564  25 

49.  B.  T.  Casey,  crushed  sUuu'   24  00 

50.  United  Cou!itrucLi(»n  Co.,  sluices  *. .  . .  106  40 

51.  E.  H.  Hall,  traveling  cxpensea   27  09 

52.  John  H.  Cook,  superintendent,  June   88  34 

53.  A.  Hallenljeck,  foreman   60  00 

54.  .John  IT.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc   54  74 

55.  Van  ITeusen-Charles  Co.,  furniture   62  00 

56.  Harry  Simmons,  fuiniture   113  00 

57.  Albany  Builders'  Supply  Co.,  powder,  etc. . . .  39  67 
58-61.   Jdhn  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc   626  79 

.John  II.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc   306  46 

63.        Joim  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor   34  73 

  4,460  75 


Balance  with  State  Treasurer,  December  81, 1916. .       $339  25 
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Chapter  7£^,  Lam  of  1916 


Debit 

Appropriation   $2^00 '09 

DisburBements  before  reported   $2,253  51 

99-42.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc   388  94 

  2,642  45 


Balance  with  State  Treamirer,  December  31,  1916. .         $57  55 


Chapter  6^6,  Law  of  1916,  Part  1 


AppK 'priation   $2,350  09 

Credit 

1.  John  ir.  Cook,  superintendent,  Juhf   $83  33 

2.  John  II.  Cixjk.  paid  for  labor,  etc   12G  95 

3.  John  H.  Cook,  superintendent,  Auytist   *    S3  3ii 

4.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc.   141  33 

6.  John  H,  Cook,  superintendenf^  September   83  34 

C.    Albert  us  Hallenbeck,  {oteaun   36  45 

7.  John  II.  Co<>k,  paid  hxborer'',  etc   90  91 

8.  John  Jl.  Cook,  superintemk'iit,  October   S3  3.'5 

9.  Jolm  11.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc   IJ^  &> 

10.  John  H.  Cotk,  superintendent,  Ifovember   83  33 

11.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc.   68  86 

  1,014  44 


Balance  wUh  Stale  Treasurer,  December  31,  1916   $1,335  56 


BATTLE  ISLA^'J^  PAUK 

Improvement  Begim 

nattl(>  Island  Park  is  a  tract  of  about  200  acrp.s  on  the  left  bank 
of  tlie  Os\v€go  Hiver  in  tlie  town  of  Ciraiibv,  Oswecjo  County, 
X.  It  was  given  to  tke  State  in  19 16  hy  ^Ir.  Frederick  A. 
Emerick  of  Oswego,  and  was  acc^ted  by  chaptei  308  of  the  laws 
of  1916.  Bjr  tke  terms  of  the  act  of  acceptance,  Mr.  Emeriok 
retains  his  tenant^  and  use  the  pTOfcrty  fl&d  right  to  make 
improvements  tiiereon  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  tlie  date  of 
the  conveyance.  The  conveyance  is  dated  April  8,  Id  16,  and  the 
act  aceeptinp  it  hecnme  a  law  by  the  Governor's  signature  on 
April  25j  lUK).    The  law  provides  that  the  lands  shall  be  forever 
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dedicated  to  and  used  CKdiuivdrjr  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  park 
and  natural  scenic  reservation,  and  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society  is  given  control  and  jurisdiction  of 
tke  park  :fer  the  purpose  stated. 

At  pages  795-723  of  our  Annuftb  Keport  for  l^lft  we  have  given 
an  aeeount  of  the  partk»iilar  historic  event  because  of  which  the 
park  has  been  named.  The  property  indiides  an  ishmd  in  the 
Oflwe*?o  liver  upon  wliich.  as  well  as  upon  the  adjacent  mainland 
of  the  park,  a  hattip  wan  fought  on  'luly  3.  175G,  between  colonial 
troops  led  by  Capt.  -Inhn  Brudatrcct  and  a  party  of  700  i'rench 
and  Indians,  in  which  the  colonists  woo.  the  victory,  after  losing 
2D  men  killed  and  24  WBunded.  The  enemTj  who"  were  in  ffupefier 
numhef%  were  reported  to  Iteve*  testf  above  KM>  kilied. 

la  addstibn  te  pcoideirkrr  event,  the  pirerperty,  utuated  on 
•ne  el  l&e  principail  waiter  rcmitee  of  the  ei^Miel  period^  and 
foeated  at  a  poixct  morally  eligible  for  eanipiug,  is  attntcftm  b9t& 
01^  atoGomt  ei  vCS  aflSoeutti<me  wvtik  the  past  aad  its  epportunities 
for  prcseirt  and  future  use.  It  has  been'  frequented  for  many 
yeai's  by  ]>iciiicker8  and  campers  from  that  vicinity,  and  it  is  the 
j)nr]^(>sc  of  the  gilt  that  thr  parlv  be  made  even  more  useful  as  a 
phicp  of  wholesome  recreation  and  health-buihliii<^ 

The  donor  retained  his  tenancy  and  right  to  make  improve- 
mentsr  on  the  property  in  order  that  he  might  carry  out  certain 
generous  plans  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  These  plans,  in  the 
execution  of  which  some  progress  was  made  in  1916,  include  the 
scientific  treatment  and  planting  of  ^le  soil  oi  the  open  area  under 
the'  advioe  of  chm  of  the  lea<ting  grase  experts*  ol  the  eeuafiy; 
the  hnul^ting  oi  a  driveway  thvoagh  the  pork^  the  eettstnictkHt  of 
a  fenee  of  his  own  devieing,  eensistiB^  of  reinforced  eeneretc  puhts 
with  sul)stantial  wood- fencing  attached  to  the  posts  in  an  iia^eniouB 
manner;  etc. 

Duriiif;  tlip  season  of  1916  there  was  the  usual  numlter  of  camp- 
ers and  picnickers  in  the  i)ark  and  its  use  by  the  public  promises 
to  increase  rapidly  as  time  goes  by. 
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TAPPAN  MO:NUMEjS[T  PROPEKir 

Description 

The  Society  owns  a  circular  plot  of  land  fifty-one  feet  in  diam- 
eter at  Tappan,  Y.,  upon  wliich  stands  the  monument  erected 
Cyrus  W.  Field  and  dedicated  October  2,  1879,  to  mark  the 
place  where  !Major  John  Andre  of  the  British  Army  was  executed. 
The  Society  purchased  the  place  November  13,  1905,  in  response 
to  pii])lif  sentiment  for  its  preservation  expressed  in  a  Xew  York 
newspaper  just  prior  to  tliat  time.  The  monument  erected  l»y 
^fr.  Fielrl  cost  :d)ont  $1,500,  to  wliich  we  have  added,  at  a  cost  of 
ulK)ut  $100,  a  tablet  commemorating  Washington's  fortitude  at 
one  of  the  most  critical  y>eriods  of  the  War  of  Independence. 

The  circumstances  of  the  erection  of  the  monument  are  briefly 
narrated  in  our  Annual  Keport  for  1905  at  pages  85-88  and  our 
Annual  Heport  for  1906  at  pages  67-70.  The  deed  by  which  the 
property  was  conveyed  to  the  Society,  together  with  other  facts 
relating  to  the  chain  of  title,  are  given  in  our  Heport  for  1916  at 
pages  113-121. 

Our  standing  committee  in  charge  of  this  ]^roperty  consists  of 
Hon.  Thomas  JI.  Lee  of  Stony  Point,  Chairman;  Mr.  Frank  R. 
(^•uiid)ie  of  Xyack,  Mr.  Gordon  IT.  Peck  of  West  Ilaverstraw,  Mr. 
Eugene  F.  l^errv  of  Xyack,  Mr.  Van  Wyck  Kossiter  of  !Nyack, 
and  IIou.  Stephen  II.  Thayer  of  Yonkers. 

SHAKESPEARE  TABLET  DEEDED  TO  SOCIETY 

On  May  13,  1916,  this  Society  became  custodian  of  a  tablet 

erected  on  the  New  Weston  Hotel,  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Madison  avoinie  and  40th  street,  Xew  York,  to  commoniorate  the 
founding  of  llic  Shakespeare  Society  of  Xew  Yoik.  As  this  is 
the  tirst  instance  of  a  tahlet's  heinf^  phiced  in  our  custody  by  deed 
of  conveyance,  we  give  the  text  of  the  instrument  herewith: 

This  indenture  made  this  thirteenth  day  of  Hay  one  thousand 

nine  hundred  and  sixteen  between  The  Shakespeare  Society  of 
X'ow  York  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  American  Scenic  and 

Historic  Preservation  Society,  a  corporation  incorporporated  by 
Chapter  160  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Xew  York  of  1895,  and 
the  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary  thereto:  Wit- 
nesseth : 
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That  in  consideration  of  tlie  services  as  Trustee  to  ])e  rendered 
by  the  Party  of  the  Second  part,  the  Party  of  the  First  part  here- 
with gives  and  conveys  to  the  Party  of  the  Second  part  a  certain 
bnmze  Tablet  erected  by  the  Party  of  the  First  part  on  the  Twenty 
third  day  of  April  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen  upon  the  building 
at  the  northeast  comer  of  Madison  Avenue  and  Forfy  ninth  street 
in  the  City  of  New  York  known  as  The  New  Weston  Hotel, 
which  Tablet  commemorates  the  founding  of  the  Party  of 
the  First  part,  the  said  Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York,  and 
was  placed  in  connection  with  the  Celebration  of  the  Tercentenary 
celebration  of  the  Death  of  William  Shakespeare  and  bears  the 
inscription  to  wit: 

Near  this  apot 

WM  founded,  April  twenty-tliird,  in  tiie  year  MDGGCLXXXV 
THE  SHAKESPEABE  S0GIT7  OF  NEW  TORE 
Its  founders  and  first  officers  were  ^ 
Appleton  Morgan 

Albert  H.  Vrcv  R.  Bush  FieM 

Augustiii  Daly  £dwaj-d  P.  Vining 

Fred  E.  Drake 

This  Tablet  was  placed  in  position  April  Twenty-third  MCMXVI 

And  the  Party  of  the  first  part  attaches  to  this  Deed  of  Gift 
and  makes  a  part  liereof  the  Licenses  or  Permits  heretofore  made  * 
to  the  Party  of  tlie  first  part  for  the  erection  of  the  said  Tablet 
by  respectively  the  owner  of  the  fee  of  said  premises  at  the  north 
east  corner  of  IMadison  avemie  and  Forty-ninth  street  in  the  City 
of  Xew  York ;  and  of  the  tenant  thereof,  and  of  the  holders  of  the 
first  and  second  ^lortgages  thereon. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  Tablet  herewith  given  and  con- 
▼^ed  to  the  Parly  of  the  Second  part  in  Trust  for  the  People  of 
The  City  of  New  York  in  perpetuity. 

And  the  Party  of  the  First  Part  hereby  covenants  and  agrees 
to  execute  and  deliver  to  the  Party  of  the  Second  part  such  cove- 
lumts  and  conveyances  of  further  assurance  of  Title  to  said  Tablet 
as  at  any  time  said  parly  of  the  second  part  shall  devise,  advise,  or 
request. 

In  witness  wliereof  the  Party  of  the  first  part  hath  set  hereunto 
its  hand  and  seal  and  caused  the  same  to  be  attested  by  its  secretary 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

The  Shakespeare  Society  of  New  Yobs 
by  Appleton  Morgan 

President 

Attest  Albert  R.  Fbey 

Albert  K.  Feey  Vice  President  &  Secretary. 

Secretaiy. 
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GKXEJiAL  XATHANIKL  WOODHL;  LL  TAliLET 
An  Erroneous  Inscription 

In  May,  lf>16,  the  CTOiienil  N'jUhiniiel  W(wm11iuI1  Cliapter^ 
D.  A.  R.,  of  Brooklyn  crectcv]  a  tablet  which  ilhistratos  afresh 
the  need,  to  which  we  have  called  attention  many  times,  for  some 
authoritative  control  over  inscxiptiojis  placed  upon  maiLumeiitB 
and  tablets.  The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  is  ready  to  Torify  the  aocuraey  of  historical  iaacriptioDft 
when  dalj  submitted,  Imt  of  course  the  submissions  passod  npon 
in  the  past  have  been  made  Tolimtarilj.  When  tablets  and  monu* 
ments  aie  to  be  erected  in  pubHe  citieeU  or  jj^ces  in  Kew  York 
City,  they  must  be  approved  as  to  design  by  the  Art  Commission 
of  the  City,  whieh  sometimes  recommends  chanjres  in  the  inscrip- 
tions to  improve  their  dictum,  but  the  Art  (.'oniniissiou  docs  not 
pretend  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  tlic  liistorical  statemcMits.  so  far 
as  we  are  aware.  When  the  moiuorial.-^  are  erected  iji  private 
property,  as  in  cemeteries,  churches,  or  private  grounds,  even  the 
Art  Commission  has  no  jurisdiction. 

Tlie  inscription  on  the  tablet  erected  by  the  General  !Xathanici 
Woo<&ull  Chapter  reads  as  follows  (see  j^ate  2) : 

TUs  XkUflt  i»  PlftMd 
NeMrtkt8ilft«f  tke 
Neeaanus  De^le  Home 

am,  NATHANIEL  WOOSIHULL 
Died  September  17,  177# 

Erected  by  tlie 
Geu.  Xiithiiiuc'l  U  oofUiull 
Chapter 
Dau^'litors  of  tlio 
Amorioau  K  evolution 
May  20,  1916. 

The  tablet  was  afiixed  to  a  monument  of  rock-faced  p;ranite  in 
the  old  Dutch  Cemetery  on  IGth  Avenue  between  S4tli  and  85th 
streets,  Brooklyn,  and  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
on  Saturday,  May  20,  1910,  at  o  p.  m. 
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Tbe  iQ8cri|itiiiii  eontains  two  eEMirty  one  in  tlie  iqmlttiig  4e 
SiHft's  Bat  nune  And  one  m  the  date  of  Gen.  W<oodMl'e  detth. 
The  iaramr  ahould  be  apetted  STieasiiit  «aid  tiie  latter  eihoidd  be 
^September  20. 

Iff'iiaflinA  de  Sille  wee  FisobI  of  Ner  Netbetland  in  Btayvt- 
snri^  ithne  and  was  a  con8])ieiioiis  figni-e  of  that  period.  It  was 
he  who  picked  up  tlie  pieeef»  of  the  lotter  which  tho  English  soiit 
to  Stuyvesaiit  in  IGOi  ndvisiiuj  him  to  surrender  and  which  Stny- 
vesant  tore  up.  The  de  SiWo  house,  aecordintr  to  our  best  infoi  ina- 
tiDn,  was  built  in  1657  and  torn  down  in  1850.  It  adjoined  tlie 
original  Dutoii  Heforraed  Churt-ii  of  ew  Utrecht  wbiefa  was  used 
by  the  British  as  a  hospital  and  riding  srnliool  durixigf  tke  Kevo- 
IntnoL  Gen.  WoodbntU,  who  died  in  this  honee,  was  vraanded 
and  taken  prisoner  Angast  2S,  1776,  the  day  after  the  battle  of 
Broaklyn.  Pvo£  Henir  P.  Johnston's  ''Campaign  of  177^ 
AvaoxA  K"ew  ToxIl  ''  says  that  he  died  September  20. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  HISTORY 
nigh  Price  for  a  Print  of  Old  New  York 

HoweA'er  backward  the  State  aud  Citv  of  Xew  York  mav  hav« 

heen  in  advert isin*:;  their  liistory  to  the  world,  as  conipai-cd  with 
Massacliiisetts  and  Boston  on  the  one  side  and  Pennsvlvania  and 

ft 

Phihidc]])hia  on  tlie  other, —  not  to  mention  otlier  Suites  and 
cities  —  it  is  .gratifying  to  note  the  decided  increase  of  interest  in 
the  part  which  this  state  and  city  bare  played  in  the  history  of  the 

One  direction  in  which  this  increased  interest  is  manifested  is 
that  of  eld  beoks  and  prints  Mlatiag  to  New  York.  For  years 
past,  these  hxne  been  coanmaading  «taadily  increasing  prices.  A 
tabulation  of  such  prices  coTeriug  a  period  of  fift^-  years  would 
form  a  n^iificaat  index,  not  only  of  the  advanoe  in  value  of  these 
necords  of  Hie  past  from  the  ooilector'«  standpoint,  but  also  of  the 
growing  po])ular  interest  in  local  history. 

Two  nota})le  exain]>les  in  this  tiehl  have  come  to  notice  during 
the  past  few  months.  Durinj^  the  week  ending  Xoveinl»er  IS. 
1^16,  at  a  sale  of  books,  maps,  prints  and  broadsides  iiom  the 
<*olloction  of  Hon.  John  D.  Orinnnins  of  Xew  York,  a  eopy  of 
Hugh  Reinagle's  view  of  Wall  Street  from  Trinity  Church  in 
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1824  sold  for  $3,950.  Reinagle  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
about  1790  and  died  of  cholera  in  New  Orleans  in  May,  1834. 
He  was  a  well-known  soene  painter  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century  and  did  work  for  the  old  Park  Theatre  which  stood  in  the 
present  Park  Bow  opposite  the  Post  Office.  His  painting  of  Wall 
Street  was  bordered  with  sketches  of  the  buildings  in  Wall  Street 
and  the  Heights  of  Brooklyn.  The  original  has  disappeared,  but 
it  was  lithographed  by  Peter  Maverick.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  John 
D.  Appleton  sold  this  print  to  Mr.  George  D.  Smith  for  $35. 
Mr.  Smith  sold  it  to  Mr.  Crimmins  for  $50.  Last  Xovcmlxir,  Mr. 
Smith  bought  it  back  for  $3,950.  By  his  courtesy  we  give  a 
reduced  copy  of  it  in  plate  3.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Smith  paid 
$2,925  for  a  view  of  the  City  Hall  in  Wall  street  by  Tiebout 

At  a  sale  of  prints  of  old  New  York  collected  by  Mr.  Percy  R. 
F^e,  2d.y  at  the  American  Art  Galleries  on  February  6,  1917, 
Mr.  Max  Williams  paid  $1,725  for  a  copy  of  the  Tiebout  view  of 
the  City  Hall  which  had  been  in  .  the  Lossing  collection.  As  other 
examples  of  prices  commanded  for  prints  of  old  New  York,  the 
following,  sold  the  same  evening,  may  be  mentioned: 

"  View  of  Broadway  from  Exchange  Alley,"  lithograph  by  F. 
He])])enhoimor,  colored,  no  other  known;  purchased  by  Bobert 
Fridenberg  for  $1,550. 

"  Broadway,  West  Side,  from  Fulton  to  Cortlandt  Street,"  lith- 
ograph, by  W.  Stephenson,  colored;  purchased  by  M.  £noedler  for 
$575. 

"  St.  PauFs  Church  and  the  Broadway  Stages,"  lithograph,  by 
H.  Kcinagle,  about  1830,  colored;  purchased  by  Max  Williams 
for  $1,450. 

"Broadway  from  Canal  to  Grand  Street,  West  Side,"  litho- 
graph, by  J.  Bien,  1856,  colored,  one  other  copy  known;  purchased 
by  M.  Knoedler  for  $1,000. 

«  Kuins  of  Trinity  Church,  1776,'*  lithograph  by  J.  Evers  from 
a  sketch  by  Thomas  Barrow,  one  of  the  Vestry  of  the  church,  no 
other  copy  known;  purchased  by  Robert  Fridenberg  for  $550. 

«  City  Hall,  1826,"  aquatint  by  I.  Hill  after  W.  G.  Wall, 
colored;  purchased  by  Max  Williams  for  $1,350. 

"  Courtlandt  Street,  185G,"  from  Broadway  to  Greenwich 
Street,  south  side,  before  Church  Street  was  opened,  lithograph 
by  F.  Ileppenheimer ;  purchased  by  Ilobert  Fridenberg  for  $576. 
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"  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,"  lithograph  by  J.  H.  Buiford,  one  other 
copy  known;  puichaBed  by  Hobert  Fridenbeig  for  $500. 

"Lord  &  Taylor,  Dry  Qooda,"  Broadway,  corner  of  Grand 
Street,  I860,  one  Other  copy  known;  purchased  by  Eobert  Friden- 
berg  for  $600. 

The  highest  price  oyer  paid  for  a  view  of  old  New  York  is  said 
to  have  been  something  less  than  $20,000,  which  was  given  a  few 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Arnold  for  the  "  Burgis  view  "  (1717). 

CALKXDATi  DATES  IX  NEW  YOIiK  IIISTOUY 

A  Heuter  dispatch  from  Constantinople  dated  January  30, 
1917,  announcing  that  the  Turkish  Qovemment  has  decided  to 
adopt  the  Gregorian  cal^dar  instead  of  the  Mohammedan,  recalls 
by  suggestion  the  tardiness  of  England  in  adopting  the  Gregorian 
system,  and  the  confusion  of  calendar  dates  in  the  history  of  New 
York.  Although  the  reformed  calendar  was  promulgated  by  Greg- 
ory in  1582,  it  was  not  until  1752  that  it  was  adopted  by  England. 
By  that  time,  the  diserepancy  between  the  true  calendar  and  the 
old  style  of  reckoning,  which  in  1582  aiuonnted  to  10  days,  had 
increased  to  11  days,  so  that  iSeptember  3,  1752,  was  changed  to 
September  14. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  three  European  countries  which  contrib- 
uted so  largely  to  the  making  of  American  history — Spain,  France 
and  Holland  —  had  adopted  the  Gregorian  system  in  1582  and 
eliminated  the  surplus  ten  days.  At  the  time  of  Hudson's  voyage 
in  1609,  therefore^  there  was  a  difference  of  ten  days  between  the 
English  and  the  Dutch  styles  of  reckoning  which  must  be  borne 
in  mind  bv  everyone  having  to  deal  with  dates  in  earlv  New  York 
history.  Jt  is  a  curious  fact  thnt  when  Hudson,  who  was  an 
E'nglishnian.  lje<;au  his  fnnious  voyage  of  IGOl)  under  Dutch  aus- 
pices, he  l>('<i;an  his  journal  —  or,  more  strictly  sjH'aking,  .1  ucl 
began  his  journal  —  in  the  Old  Style;  hut  soon  after  he  slarted, 
he  realized  that  he  Avas  in  the  employ  of  a  people  who  used  the 
jiew  style,  and  adopted  the  latter.  (See  pp.  290,  291,  ;K)8,  :U)i),  of 
our  Fifteenth  Annual  Keport,  1910.)  After  May  5,  1609,  Juet's 
journal  is  in  the  New  Style. 

The  Dutch  dates  in  the  records  of  New  Netherland  may  there- 
fore generally  be  accepted  as  in  the  New  Style,  while  the  English 
dates  prior  to  September,  1752,  were  Old  Style. 
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Tbis  eonfuaion  is  increased  with  the  iiicttutious  bv  the  fiu'ther 
fact  that  in  Eiig-laiid,  prior  to  the  calendar  reform,  it  had  been  the 
pcaetiee  to  be^^iii  tlie  year  on  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  the 
^&th  o£  Maceih,  eo  that  with  datee  from  January  1  to  Masch  My 
inclusive,  there  was  also  an  apparent  difference  of  a  year  in  the 
nuinber  of  the  year.  Thus  iGeorge  Wadiington  wa8  bom 

February  22,  17')2,  Kevv  8tyle, 
but 

February  11, 17^1,  Old  Style. 

Perplexing  us  Uiis  (iiunge  of  dates  is  to  iiioilern  students,  it 
ai)[>ears  not  to  hnve  been  nn  altogether  simple  matter  in  the  days 
wlien  the  two  styU-s  were  j-imiiiii<j;  side  by  side.  Jii  Appendix  D 
t»f  this  lieport  we  give  an  UIuatrMion  of  apparent  discrepancy 
of  a  year  in  tiie  title  page  of  a  ])aniplilet  printed  in  170G  and  con- 
taining a  sermon  by  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  in  i^ew  York 
Oity^  Bev.  Erancis  Mackemie.  If  we  have  occasion  to  xegret  ^ 
tardiness  of  the  Engli^  in  adopfdng  the  Gr^rian  .calendur,  we 
may  he  tiiankful  t Vt  they  were  not  as  slow  as  the  Turks  wjbo  hav^ 
adopted  it  in  1917. 

THE  OLD  COLONNADE  OF  LAFAYETTE  PLACE 

In  NoT^oaaheT;  19 16,  announcement  was  made  that  tifie  old 
house  formei-ly  designated  as  No.  43  Lafayette  Place  was  about 
<to  he  demolisfaed.  The  leport  piioved  to  be  nnf oanded,  as  the 
ifeouse  is  being  nemodeiled  uuode  for  an  apartant  honse; 
ksat  it  fiufioed  to  ottsaet  sttantiniin  to  an  interesting  lamdnmh. 
.{See  plate  1€.)  Bkase  the  opening  of  a  street  •eemaeeting  Lafay- 
ette Plaoe  with  Eihn  Street  and  the  renara^inp:  of  the  whole  as 
Lafayette  f^treet.  a  few  years  ago,  this  site  has  been  designated  as 
No.  430  Lafayette  v'^^treet.  It  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  street, 
just  .south  of  Astor  Phice  and  diagonally  opposite  the  vacant 
buikhng  formerly  occupied  by  the  Astor  Library.  The  lioiisi^  in 
question  was  iirtereating  ior  the  reason,  among  others,  tliat  Presi- 
dent John  Tyler  aAe  his  wedding  breakfast  in  it.  From  the  Neiv 
York  Times  of  November  5,  1916,  we  ^ther  the  aubstaxwre  of 
llie  following  pocagDaphs. 

The  house  is  one  <af  twelve  in  a  sow  called  Oolomuuile  iElow^ 
from  the  row  of  tall  mai^fe  oolumns  with  -Corinthian  eapitais 
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extending  alon^  the  entire  faeade  in  fnnit  of  the  m»per  two  stories. 
The  block  was  bnilt  in  by  Seth  (reer,  one  of  the  progressive 

builders  of  his  da^,  just  four  years  after  the  .Vstors  ha<l  eut 
Lafayette  IMnce  through  the  renowned  Vauxhali  Gardraas,  which 
ior  nearly  half  a  century  kad  been  one  of  the  great  amnsement 
resorts  of  the  city. 

J olta^  Jacob-  Astor,       sen  of  WiHiftm  B.  Aster  and  grandson 

Ihe*  ear%mal  Jijkn.  Jaeoby  lived  in  one'  ef  tile  bcmses,  and  other 
p¥i>i3iin€Sit  resiidents  were  Irving  Van  Wart,  a  cousin  of  Wasi^- 

Inring;  €fox^er  Ed^m  B.  Morgan,  fl^e  civil 
ernor  of  Xew  York  State;  Franklin  II.  Delano,  and  John  Milliau, 
the  wealthy  druggist.    In  later  vears  the  Gardiner  liouse  referred 
to  below  Avas  the  home  of  th(^  historian.  J.  S.  C.  Abbott. 

^Ir.  Geer  gave  the  name  of  La  Grange  Terrace,  in  honor  of 
Lafayette's  couutiy  ei^te  in  ITranee,  to  hi^  houses,  Init  the  col- 
umns which  were  their  distingiuaMng  architectural  featudre  mode 
them  moie  popularly  known  as  the  Colennftde  £ow; 

The  house  at  480  Xiaf ayette  Stieet  wa»  owned  imd  oceurpied  far 
many  years  when  that  section  waa  eae  of  Ihe  seesal  oentvee  of  Ihe 
city  by  David  Gardiner^  a  descc^dauC  of  the  eld  family  to  whom 
Gavdiner's  Island  waa  gxtaofted  in  early  Coloniar  times,  Pa^nd 
Oardjirer  was  a  wealthy  merehaait  and  held  two  or  three  public 
ponitious  of  trust  in  Kew  York  City.  He  was  a  close  friend  of 
President  Tyler  and  while  on  a  visit  to  Wasliington  with  bis 
daughters  be  was  killed  by  an  exjdosion  on  the  steam  frigate 
Princeton,  on  Feln-uary  28,  18-1-1,  The  Princeton  was  at  the  time 
the  latest  type  of  warship  designed  for  the  navy,  and  it  was  dur- 
ing: one  of  her  trial  trips  down  the  Potomac  that  one  of  her  largest 
guns  exploded,  kiUing^  besides  Mr.  Gardiner,  two-  members-  of 
Kr.  Tyler's  cabinet,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Abel  P.  Upa^ur,  and 
the  Secretary  of  ]^avy,-  Thomae  W.  Gilmer.  On  beard  were  two 
of  Mr.  Gavdiner's-  daughters,  but  they  were  in  the  cahin  at 
luncheon  with  the  President  and  other  members-  of  the  party 
when  the  explosion  occurred.  Mr.  Gardiner's  body  w\as  removed 
to  the  White  House  and  his  daughters  remained  there  for  seveial 
days. 

P)-esident  Tyler,  who  was  a  widower,  fell  in  love  with  Julia 
Gardiner.  She  was  then  24  years  of  and  he  was  4  years. 
They  were  married  a  few  months  later  in  New  York  City  at  the 
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drarch  of  the  Ascefnsion  on  lower  Fifth  Ayenue,  and  after  the 

wedding  the  party  went  to  the  Gardiner  residence  at  43  Lafayette 
Place  (430  Lafayette  Street).  The  reception  there  was  a  small 
one,  owing  to  the  recent  death  of  the  bride's  father,  but  it  was 
lar^c  cnongh  to  include  most  of  the  mercautile  aud  social  celeb- 
rities of  the  town. 

The  four  houses  now  standing  present  a  continuous  front  of  108 
feet,  there  being  four  lots  of  27  feet  each.  Their  old  numbers 
from  south  to  north  were  41, 43, 45  and  47  Lafayette  Place.  Their 
present  numbers  respectively  are  428,  430,  432  and  434  Lafayette 
street. 

THE  OLD  HORN  HOUSE  ON  BROADWAY 

DEMOLISHED 

In  January,  1917,  it  was  announced  that  the  old  Horn  house, 
standing  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  ]J\'ew  York  City,  between 
50th  and  51st  streets,  at  No.  1641  Broadway,  was  about  to  be 
removed.  Concerning  this  house^  Mr.  Hopper  Striker  Mott  sup- 
plies the  following  information. 

The  house  was  built  by  John  Horn,  Jr.,  the  son  of  John  Horn 
who  owned  the  farm  on  which  the  Elatiron  Building  now  stands 
and  where  the  famous  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  remained  until  a  late 
day.  That  portion  of  the  Hopper  farm  on  which  he  built  his 
home  fell  to  him  by  right  of  liis  wife,  Jacomijintje  (Jemima), 
under  the  will  of  her  father,  John  IIo})per,  the  elder,  in  1779. 
The  house  stood  just  south  of  present  Fifty-first  street,  on  the 
south  side  of  Hopper's  Lane,  the  only  way  from  the  Blooming- 
dale  Koad  to  the  Hudson  River  before  the  streets  in  that  neigh- 
borhood were  opened.  The  line  of  the  lane  was  indicated  by  a 
large  elm  tree  which  shaded  the  house  until  a  few  years  past,  when 
it  was  removed  in  order  to  construct  a  one-story  taxpayer on 
the  bed  of  the  lane  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Fifty-first  Street 
and  Broadway. 

John  noi)per,  the  elder,  was  born  in  the  family  homestead, 

erected  1714,  on  the  north  side  of  the  lane,  some  two  liiindied 
feet  west  ot*  pi-esent  l>road\vay,  just  west  of  the  Albany  apart- 
iiKMit  lionsp.  and  it  wns  because  of  its  j^roxiinitv  that  tlie  saloon 
wliicli  later  occupied  the  Horn  house  took  the  name  of  "The 
Old  Homestead.^' 
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Diagonally  opposite^  on  tbe  northeast  earner  of  Fiftieth  atreet 
and  the  road,  was  the  house  of  Andrew  Hopper,  Mrs.  Horn's 
hrother,  where  is  now  located  the  Winter  Garden.  The  Hopper 
house  was  built  in  1758  and  demolished  in  1881.  Its  steep, 
doping  roof  and  rounded  gables,  wide  stoop,  fan  lights  and 
dormer  windows  were  essentially  Dutch  and  even  in  its  latter 
days  it  retained  a  dignity  which  became  it  well.  The  quaint 
carved  mantels,  the  great  yawning  fireplaces  and  wide  arched 
hall  kept  in  possession  the  traditions  of  its  better  days.  It  was 
a  landmark  which,  once  seen,  was  not  easily  forgotten,  and  its 
removal  gave  a  pang  to  lovers  of  the  antique.  So  the  sites  of  two 
of  the  ancient  Dutch  homes  have  been  reclaimed  for  theatres. 

Churchill's  restaurant  occupies  the  position  of  another  home- 
stead, that  of  Philip  Webbers,  a  member  of  the  family  of  which 
Washington  Irving  wrote  so  entertainingly  in  his  well-known 
and  appreciated  narrative  of  the  ''Gk>lden  Dreams  of  Wolfert 
Webber,"  whose  tavern  at  Fresh  Water  Hill  (Chatham  Square) 
was  conspicuous  in  local  history. 

wasiiix(;tox\s  headquarters  histoky 

On  page  167  following  we  have  given  an  account  of  interesting 
archaeoh^cal  discoveries  in  the  old  eolonial  mansion  in  160th 
street,  east  of  Amsterdam  avenue.  New  York,  known  as  the  Jumel 
mansion,  the  Morris  mansion,  and  Washington's  headquarters. 
Another  notable  event  of  the  past  year  in  connection  witb  this 
historical  building  has  been  the  publication  of  the  first  full  his- 
tory of  the  house  by  Mr.  William  llcnry  Shclton,  curator  of 
the  building.  Portions  of  the  history  of  this  Jumel  Mansion 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  this 
Society,  and  a  small  brochure  about  the  building  has  been  printed 
by  the  Washington  Headquarters  Association,  but  this  volume 
for  the  first  time  presents  a  full  and  critical  review  of  the  his^ 
tory  of  the  house  and  satisfactorily  accounts  of  some  of  its  more 
notable  occupants. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  house  was  built  in  1765  by  Roger 
Morris,  a  close  friend  of  Washington  and  a  Colonel  in  the  British 
array,  and  was  later  occupied  by  Washington  himself  as  his  head- 
quarters ill  tlie  Revolution,  and  then  by  Stephen  Tnmel,  a  French 
merchant  of  Xew  York.    Intertwined  with  the  history  of  the 
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heme  i%  ihe  stoiy  q£  Madune  Jnmri,  »  womaa.  whrne  eureer 
rflcaUs  in  its  ronuuilic  intanBt  tha  moit  faniovs  Wuiticft  wlio  hssm 
£gizred  is  secret  memoiTS  of  European  e(mrt&  Bonn  in 
FroTxdeBce,  B.  I.,  she  bsoke  imray  at  an  early  age  from  aqualid. 
sunouzBdbigs,  and,  dowered  mlj  with  vh,  ambitioit,  and  beaul^^ 
made  her  way  to  l^cvr  York,  where  she  attracted  Jumcl's  atten- 
tioijj  bctame  his  wife,  and  later  persuaded  him  to  place  his  entire- 
property  in  her  bunds.  After  his  death,  she  was  married  to 
Aarou  Bnrr.  then  an  old  man  ol"  TS,  bnt  was  soon  separated  from 
liira,  and  spent  the  rest  of  jher  days  alone,  maintain  in tli^  old 
traditions  of  stately  splendor,  and  dyinc:  nt  the  oi  one  of 
the  last  of  the  famunia  faaavties  of  the  Kevokitionaiy  period. 

Tke  aakbor  has  game  imio  tie  Bumrtest  deemneixts  aoad  idridiy 
tells  the  stoiy  of  the  happendings  connerted  witii.  tine  htnso,  indnd- 
in^  the  namoenvrhig  of  the  AimricaB.  and  Britiidi  foveea  in  the* 
lu^l^borhoody  tiie  episode  of  Kadias  Hale,  the  lonunstie  eaily^ 
life  of  Madame  Jumel  and  her  rise  to  notoriety  and  not  forgetting- 
the  famous  litigation  after  her  death,  in  which  her  natural  son 
endeavored  to  o])tain  possession  of  the  house.  This  substantial 
contribution  to  the  printed  history  of  Isew  York  is  from  the  press 
of  the  Houghton  Mifiin  Co. 

HIGH  BRIDGE  THREATEA^ED  WITH  ALTERATION" 

The  aiffiiMDimcemflnt  in.  the  pnhUc  piesa  November  13-20,  1916y 
that  it  was  proposed  to  remove  oae  of  the  piers  of  the  Hi^  Bridge- 
which  crosses  the  Harlem  River  at  17 1th  street,  Kew  York  City, 
caused  much  distress  to  those  who  have  admired  this  picturesque 
land-mark  and  evoked  several  editorial  remonstrances.  The  Trus- 
tees of  this  Society,  at  their  meeting  on  IS  ovember  27,  appointed 
a  committee  to  look  into  the  matter  and.  report  back  to  the  Board 
some  recommendation  looking  to  the  prevention  of  the  proposed 
mutilation.    (See  plate  40.) 

High  Bridge  is  a  stracture  of  masonry,  1450  feet  long,  with  aia 
extreme  height  of  114  feet  above  tide  water,  sustained  by  fo/esnt 
coimeeted  by  fourteen  half-round  arches,  eight  of  which  are  of 
80  feet  span  and  six  of  50  feet  span.  It  cost  $900,.000  and  wa» 
completed  in  1848.  It  is  a  link  in  the  old  Croton  Aqueduct  and 
from  1818  to  ISOO.  when  a  new  connection  was  made  by  siphon 
under  the  Harlem  river  near  Washington  bridge,  it  was  the  sole 
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means  }f>f  wiuxit  the  Cwatevt  vnrter  swpj^y  was  bcooglit  from  the 
mainland  to  the  Island  of  Manhattan.  It  i&  a  fine  specimen  of 
arehitecturc,  typical  of  that  of  the  old  Roman  aqt^educts  and  via- 
ducts, and  has  >nstly  been  admired  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of 

the  city.  (For  fiu'ther  particulara  concerning,  the  bridge  see 
Appendix  C.) 

The  proposal  is  to  remove  one  of  the  cciitral  piers  in  order  to 
facilitate  iiavi«;iUioii  of  the  river,  Avhieh  now  foriiLs  part  of  the 
ship-caual  connectin*;  the  Hudson  river  at  Spu^ten  Ihiyvil  with 
the  East  river  through  Baronx  Kills.  The  removal  of  the  pier 
.  would  mutilate  the  symmetry  of  the  structure  and  greatly  impair 
its  beauty. 

Mr.  Carleton  Greene,  in  the  ^ew  York  Times  of  Nov.  19^ 
1916,  explains  the  situation,  and  the  possibility  of  remedying  it 
without  removing  the  pier,  as  follows: 

"The  ditticaltie.s  are  caused  partlv  bv  the  excessive  velocity  of 
the  current  in.  the  openings  between  the  bridge  piers,  due  to  the 
reduction  of  the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  the  stream  by  the 
piers  and  hy  filling  up  the  openings,  to  less  tiian  that  of  Hie  por^ 
i&ms  ol  the  s<»reara  iramed»itd*f  abiWe  and'  helew,  and  partly  by 
tfae  BudimEidaiii  of  tisfr  ser enivf -teee  feet  wide  epenlngs  between  tiije- 
piasa  at  Wi  angle  about  IS  decrees  with  liie  ixifl  of  the  ehanneL 

"When  the  bridge  was  built  the  waterway  consisted  of  seven 
openings  betweeji  the  piers,  but  these  have  been  reduced  by  extend- 
ing the  shores  to  four.  One  opening  is  entirelv  filled  Ity  a  landing 
fur  coal  boats  projecting  from  the  west  sliorn.  If  this  were 
removed  and  the  channels  between  the  j^icts  dfi  ned  by  dredging 
liie  velocity  of  the  currents  would  be  rediH^ed  to  less  than  that  of 
the  portions  of  the  stream  ininiediately  above  and  below  the 
bridge. 

"  The  other  difficulties  could  be  reduced  by  placing,  in  two  of 
the  openings,  spring  fenders  built  of  piles  and  timb^  similar  to 
those  at  tbie  mSea  of  ifevry  slips. 

"  If  these  fenders  were  placed  wifli  tiieir  sides  parallel  to  the- 
axis  of  the  channel  ^aej  would,  give  passageways  about  fifty-five 
/feet  wide.  This  is  ten  feet  widei:  tlian  tlie  locks  of  the  Barge 
Canal.  The  ends  of  the  fenders  could  he  made  to  flare  so  that  it 
woidd  ho  easy  for  hoats  to  enter  the  openings.  AVith  the  velocity 
of  the  currents  reduced  and  fenders  to  guide  tlie  lioats  and  pro- 
tect them  from  contact  with  the  piers  the  pafiaage  would  be  neither 
difficult  nor  duugerous."' 

This  Society  hope&  that  some  such  plan  as  that  above  outlined 
may  be  adopted,  and  this  picturesque  landmark  preserved  intact. 
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HUNT  AND  TIFFANY  HOUSES  DESTROYED 

On  the  evening  of  April  9,  19 IG,  an  old  house  on  Hunt's  Point, 
in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  known  as  the  old  Tiffany  mansion, 
residence  of  the  late  Charles  J^ewis  Tiffany,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
There  had  been  two  attempts  by  boys  to  burn  the  house,  which  had 
been  unoccupied  for  some  time,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  fire 
which,  finally  removed  this  aneient  landmark  was  of  incendiary 
origin.  The  house  stood  on  the  tract  bought  by  the  Bronx  Ter- 
minal Company  for  a  frei^^t  yard." 

On  account  of  the  proximily  of  the  Tiffany  house  to  the  site  of 
the  old  Hunt  mansion,  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  burning 
of  the  former  confused  it  with  the  latter.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  ancient  Hunt  residence  w\as  demolished  s(mi(»  years  ago.  Mr. 
Walter  W.  Loercher  who  is  familiar  with  the  landmarks  of  that 
section  says  that  it  was  torn  down  "several  years  ago;'*  and 
Mr.  Charles  11.  Patrick,  President  of  the  East  Bay  Land  and 
Improvement  Company,  informs  us  more  deiinitely  under  date 
■of  March  22,  1917,  that  the  old  mansion  remained  on  its  original 
site  at  the  foot  of  Hunt's  Point  until  it  fell  to  pieces  from  age 
and  decay.  Ten  years  ago  only  the  old  kitdien  was  left  and  as 
that  was  uninhabitable  it  was  torn  down  in  1907  or  1908.  There 
is  nothing  left  of  it  to  mark  the  place  where  it  stood. 

The  old  Hunt  mansion  was  built  by  Thomas  Hunt  about  the 
year  1688.  Historians  differ  as  to  the  exact  date,  hut  generally 
ffive  it  as  1688.  That  it  was  in  existence  ten  years  later  is  indi- 
cated  by  the  fact  that  in  1608.  Thomas  Hunt,  in  conveying  what 
was  then  known  as  the  "  Planting  Neck  "  property  to  his  son, 
mentioned  his  new  dwelling  and  an  orchard  of  three  acres.  The 
same  house  and  orchard  are  mentioned  in  another  deed  in  1718. 

Many  stories  were  told  about  the  old  mansion,  its  curious  tower, 
and  the  old  stone  wall  forming  its  west  side.  It  was  said  that 
when  Thomas  Hunt  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  decided  to  build  a 
house,  taxes  on  lumber  and  building  materials  had  been  made  so 
high  by  the  British  Government  that  Thomas  declared  he  would 
build  the  house  of  stone.  It  is  said  that  after  the  west  wall  had 
been  comi^leted  the  onerous  tax  on  luml>er  was  removed,  and 
Thomas  decided  to  build  the  rest  of  the  house  of  wood.  Its 
girders  and  rafters  were  hewn  from  solid  oak,  and  its  latlis  were 
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eat  fiom  ash.  In  its  chinmey  the  masons  used  bricks  said  to 
have  been  brought  over  as  ballast  by  Dutch  sailing  veesels.  The 
open  fire  place  b^gan  to  crumble  away  many  years  ago,  and  its 
last  occupant  no  longer  used  it,  or  the  Dutch  oven,  and  brought 

in  stoves. 

From  the  living  room  where  the  ohl  fire])lace  was  built  a  narrow 
winding  staircase  ascender]  to  the  tower  an<l  was  so  Imilt  that 
ilefenders  of  the  house  w^ho  were  shooting  at  Indians  from  that 
vantage  point  could  knock  off  invaders  one  by  one  if  an  entrance 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  house  was  forced.  When  this  old  house 
became  an  architectural  and  historical  relic^  visitors  often  ascended 
the  spiral  staircase  and  noted  how  prefeetly  it  was  constructed  for 
easy  defense. 

The  fourth  Thomas  Hunt  helped  to  organize  the  Conunittee 
of  Safety  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  -and  it  was  said  that  sev- 
eral of  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  living  room  of  the  old  man- 
sion. He  became  a  friend  of  Washington,  and  it  was  a  tradition 
that  the  latter  had  often  been  entertained  in  the  old  house. 

During  the  last  years  of  the  Kevolution  the  British  frigate 
Asia  was  anchored  near  the  house,  and  at  one  time  the  fire  from 
her  guns  swept  the  estate.  The  Hunts  were  driven  from  their 
old  home.  A  few  years  ago  a  cannon  ball  was  dug  from  the  west 
wall. 

MURRAY  HILL  LA^fDMARK  HISTORY 

Early  Topography 

Inquiry  having  been  made  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society  concerning  the  history  of  thcf  southeast  comer 
of  Fifth  avenue  and  42d  street  upon  which  the  new  Astor  Trust 

Company  building  has  just  been  erected,  the  Society  has  gathered 

the  following  information.  , 

The  site  in  question  is  upon  an  eminence  now  and  for  many 
vears  known  as  ]\Iurrav  Hill  but  formorlv  known  as  Tnclenburg 
(variously  spelled).  The  extreme  <»uter  bounds  of  this  hill  w(Me 
originally  defined  by  two  streams  which  almost  completely  sur- 
rounded it. 

One  stream  began  near  Broadway  and  4ith  street;  flowed  south' 
erly  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway  to  34th  street  at  a  point  midway 
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betwmm  6lb  anid  Stb  svenuee;  tiioine  to>  5tk  aveuiie  B$ld 
street;,  tbenoe  emtesAj  between  3dd  tmit        stmets,  (expanding 

into  ISuiitiHh  Pond  in  the  block  bounded  l)y  4th  arcnue,  Lexini^toii 
avenue,  .31st  and  o2d  streets,)  thence  noitlieastward  to  2d  avenue 
and  31th  street;  and  thence  eastward  to  Kip's  Bay.  Just  west 
of  Lexington  avenue,  hetAveen  o^st  and' 3 2d  stroets,  it  crossed  the 
ancienti  l^oni  Uoad  under  a  bridge. 

The  other  stream  originated  in  tile  vicinity  of  Sixth  avenue  awd 
46tii  street;  ibwed  eiiBtward  to  about  46th  street)  and  4thi  a^nue; 
fflMl  tlhenee  in  »  generallj  southeastwwd  dixeetLcnt  to  an.'  iadeatft- 
tnsw  eJ  Sop'B  Btey  at  36ltL  atueet  betlween;  3d  and  Ijst  aTcnineflL 
Betwee^^  Tbu?d  and  Lesingtim  avenues  Bear  42d>  stuset  it  esoamd 
the  old  Post  Koad  under  a  bridge. 

On-  thpc  vnBS^  aide  of  the  hill,  approxknaielif  between-  Sis*  and 
.')()th  Htreets.  there  was  a  marsh'  extendlaig  westward  half  a  mile 
or  more.  From  the  British  Headquarters  map  of  New^  York  and 
its  envirouB  riT82)  which  gives  a  wealth  of  topographieai  <letaili3, 
the  portion  of  tlie  marsh  east  of  Broadway  appears  to  have  drained 
into'  tibe  stDeam  first  above  menticmedy  while  tbe  portion  west  of 
Biroadway  drained  into  the  Mudaon  mer: 

In  the  vicinity  of  tbese  nuurshhuads  weDe*cia^  deposxlB,  evidence 
of  wbicli.  wiU  appear*  beraaiftiM?. 

The  Settlement  of  Kipshury 

The  earliest  settlement  in  this  vicinity  appears  to  have  l)een 
between  the  hill  and  the  East  riwr.  Here  Jaeo))  Kip,  iirst  Secre- 
tary of  the  Court  of  Burgomasters  and  Sche})ens,  later  a  Schepen 
and  a  itian  prominent  in  the  affaii's  of  !New  AnLsterdara,  settled 
and  built  bis  farm  bouae  in  1653^55'  on  a  site  wbicb  may  now 
be  described  aa  east  of  2di  avenue  between  35tb  and  36tb  streets* 
His  farm  lay  opposite  an  indentation  in-  tbe  shore  o£  the  East 
river  known  as  Eiip's  Bay,  tbe  bead  of  wbieLwas  at  34ib  street 
He  married  tbie  daugbler  of  Dr.  Joannes  de  la  Montague.  In, 
tliis  vicinity  there  grew  up,  in  the  course  of  time,  quite  a  little 
hamlet,  variously  known  as  Kipslu  rty  in  1678  (Riker's  History 
of  Harlem,  p.  '551),  Kipshury  in  17(H)  (Common  Council  minutes 
of  January  Ib^  1699^1700 and  Kipsboix)ugh  in  Washington's 
timei- 
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The  Name  JmcAeviberg 

In  the  Comuiou  Council  minutes  for  ITOO  we  find  ap})lir<J  to 
this  vicinity  a  nauio  concerning  the  origin  and  meaninc^  of  which 
there  lias  ])eeu  much  uncertainty.  It  appears  first  as  Inchiejnbergh, 
but  went  through  many  changes  in  the  course  of  two  centuries, 
«s  will  appear  hereafter.  Whetlirr  the  name  was  first  applied  to 
the  jitlAe  omnnmil^  at  the  ioet  «£  the  hill  w  to  -&e  hill  itaelf  is 
a  queslaea  whidi  we  reserve  for  later  consideration  but  which 
dwuld  ht  home  in  nund  m  seading  liie  following  queta^ons. 
Eventually  the  name  was  applied  exclusively  to  the  hill. 

The  same  &»t  vjpfem  in  the  Common  Ooifmoil  fninutes  of 
Septeanber  18,  I'i'OO,  which  itecord  the  appointment  orf  a  com- 
mittee "to  make  an  exchange  of  some  land  lying  near  Inclaem- 
hergh  with  Henry  Cordaz.  Vincent  Delanionta<2:ne  and  liicliard 
^Foore  that  they  take  cure  that  no  incroachmenl  lie  made  on  fh^' 
highway."  In  ^ovemiber,  1:700,  the  Common  Council  voted  to 
leaae  ".a  certaine  pi«ce  of  swamp  ground  unto  Henry  Oordaz 
lying  near  Tnclaomberg."  On  Dtn-emher  ^i,  1700,  liichard  Moore 
^Hiia  OMbred  to  stop  ddgging  holes  in  the  common  land  in  that 
vBcm^  to  get  da^.  (Qn  Aqpiril  19,  1706,  the  'Oonomon  <}e>m«nS 
looted  to  lease  to  Henry  Cordaz  jund  -John  Acheroe  Ihree  acras 
lying  to  the  weA  of  Indaombergh,  being  chiefly  swamp  only," 
ior  making  hrieks.  On  K«n&  ^1,  1797-8,  *te  Oomaiion  Oeuncil 
Toted  to  lease  to  Wessell  Van  Norden  two  acres  "  on  the  west  side 
■od  LicJa()Hil)erpii  "  for  a  l)rick  kiln.  On  March  9,  lT^>8-9  nn  acre 
**  on  the  west  nide  of  Inclayonibergh  "  -was  leased  to  Arnonl  Wel> 
ber  for  a  brick  yard.  In  the  3  7r)0's  and  'OO's  we  find  new  varia- 
tions of  the  name.  On  August  .'5.  iT'il,  the  -Oonrmon  CoTiucil 
gave  Oli^^er  De  Laneey's  "  leave  to  iay  -ant  «  road  all  abound 
Inclamen  Bergh  .  .  .  for  the  convefni^icy  -of  riding  rouiod 
the  :8ame."  In  August,  17*^,'  a  road  on  Inlclawnbergh  "  was 
eampleted  aoad  on  Oetobeff  the  bridge  that  leads  across  Inda^m- 
beigh*'*  was  1)uilt.  During  fhe  BevAlutionaiy  Period,  the  name 
wao  €fpeUod  InokEnbeag  or  .some  approximation  ihAsafco.  After 
the  E«rpolfitlon,  arwl  npto  at  least  1790,  the  fmevailing  oriHiogrraphy 
was  TncldandxM-^li.  "Following  are  some  of  tfhe  variants  of  the 
name  durin^r  two  centuries,  the  final  "h  Ixiing  used  oiT  omitted 
interchangeably  on  almost  all  of  the  forms: 
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Inclaembergh 
Inclaomberg 


Inelanbergh 

Inklenbergh 

Indenberg 

Indenboig 

Indenbuig 


Inchlambergh 
Inchlamburgh 
Inchlenbergh 
Enchlambeigh 


Inclamen  Bergh 


Inclayombergh 


Indoambeig 

Indeoxnbeigh 

Inklanbergh 


Inklawnbergh 


Concerning  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this  name  we  have  no 
authoritative  information,  ^fost  s])eculationfl  have  proceeded  upon 
the  theoiy  that  from  the  beginning  the  name  was  applied  to  the 


D.  T.  Valentine,  in  one  of  his  Corporation  ManualSi  says  that 
it  is  of  Butdi  origin  and  means  Fire  Beacon  HiU;  but  Valentine 
was  not  a  Dutch  scholar  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  first  part  of 

the  word  to  suggest  the  Dutch  words  for  fire  or  beacon,  and  one 
cannot  be  sure,  without  supporting  evidence,  that  berg  means  hill. 

For  purposes  of  recorc].  we  will  mention  some  of  the  lines  of 
inquiry  which  we  have  pursued*  and  then  give  our  best  judgment 
on  the  subject. 

One  might  devise  the  Dutch  word  "  Inklem-berg,"  or  "  In- 
klaamberg  "  which  would  signify  a  hill  that  hemmed  in  a  p^eoe  of 
land;  but  neither  the  prevailing  variations  of  spelling  of  the  name 
nor  the  topographical  features  favor  any  sudi  interpretation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  may  be  a  variation  of  the 
Dutch  word  Enkelberg  or  Enkeleberg,  meaning  a  separate  or 
single  hill;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  special  reason  for  sndi  a 
designation. f  (See  references  to  iiliikrlcnberi^  hereafter.) 
-  The  possil)ility  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  Klinkenbergh,  also 
written  Klinkerberc;,  meaning  a  bank  of  clay  suitable  for  making 
brick,  has  been  considered  in  view  of  the  neighboring  clay-banks, 
but  this  hardly  seems  ])i  obable.i 

We  have  not  ovei-looked  the  fact  that  there  are  many  similari- 
ties, superficial  at  least,  between  Dutch  and  Gaelic  roots.  There 

•  In  this  inquiry  we  have  had  tJie  lielpful  cooperation  of  Mr.  A.  J.  F.  Van 
Laer,  State  Andnvist,  Dr.  James  Snllivan,  Director  of  Ard^ves  and  History  of 
the  State  Education  Department,  and  Miss  Jennie  Maearthj,  the  hmdmaiic 

expert  of  the  Title  Guarantee  &  Tnist  Co.  of  New  York. 

t  T')r.  Sulli\  an  also  thinks  this  liifjhly  improbable. 

t  r)r.  Sulliviui  Diiiiks  1  hat  the  strongest  case  thus  for  made  out  is  the  refer- 
ence to  the  hill  for  brickmaking. 
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was  an  early  Scotch  influence  on  Manhattan  Island,  but  we  cannot 
trace  it  authoritatively  to  the  lucleuberg  neighborhood  prior  to  the 
advent  of  Bobert  Hurray  well  along  in  the  IStfa  centniy.  Jamie- 
son's  Etymological  Dictionaiy  of  the  Scottish  Language  men- 
tions the  use  of  Inglin  meaning  fuel,  and  the  more  familiar  Ingle, 
meaning  fira  But  such  a  combination  with  berg,  while  not  im- 
possible, appears  improbable. 

After  considering  these  and  other  possibilities  and  discarding 
one  theory  after  another,  we  are  of  the  following  opinion,  which 
is  held  subject  to  correction  by  later  developments: 

In  the  first  place,  we  believe  that  when  the  name  Inclaembergh 
first  appeared  in  the  Common  Council  minutes  in  1700  it  was  a 
corruption  of  some  earlier  form.  The  records  show  that  it  had  no 
settled  spelling  at  that  time. 

Second,  the  probabilities  are  that  it  was  of  Dutch  origin.  This 
inference  is  drawn  from  the  persistence  of  the  final  syllable 

berg  "  or  some  phonetic  equivalent,  the  frequent  use  of  that  ter^ 
mination  in  local  place  names  given  by  the  Dutch  on  Manhattan 
Island,  and  the  fact  that  the  neighborhood  was  first  settled  by  a 
Dutchman. 

Third,  the  indications  arc  tliat  in  its  early  use  it  was  not  ap- 
plied to  the  hill,  but  rather  to  the  region  or  little  settlement  at  its 
southern  and  eastern  sides.  "  The  bridge  that  leads  across  In- 
clawnbergh (page  149,  ante)  and  otlicr  expressions  appear  in- 
consistent with  the  meaning  of  a  hill.  The  bridge  that  led  across 
"  Indawnbetgh  "  appears  to  have  been  the  bridge  first  mentioned 
on  page  148  preceding. 

Fourth,  when  the  early  Dutch  names  on  Manhattan  Island  were 
not  physically  descriptive — as  Zandtberg  (Sand  Hill),  Bonde 
vlyaberg  (Round  Meadow  Hill),  etc., —  they  were  generally  place 
names  lK)rrowed  from  the  old  country.  We  are  unable  to  recog- 
nize in  the  name  Inclenljerg  and  its  known  variants  a  word  which 
physically  describes  the  hill  or  the  locality.  We  therefore  infer 
that  it  is  a  borrowed  name. 

Fifth,  in  some  parts  of  the  ^Netherlands,  place-names  ending  in 
"  berg  "  are  numerous.  This  is  noticeably  so  in  the  province  of 
Gelderland.  Sometimes  these  names  apply  to  hills.  Sometimes 
they  manifestly  apply  to  estates  or  hamlets,  which  possibly  may 
be  located  high  enough  above  the  nei^boring  swamps  to  otitic 
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them  to  be  caiUed  bergs im  the  fiense  of  InLk,  Tiihar  Iduiii 
bvrgB.^  Thrh*p  bei^  oftentimeB  had  poetic  names  Who  ^tc.Tvmt- 
bfifg  (StMT  HMi)y  iiHiigekaifaerg  .(Aaigek  Hiil),  ete.^  KngftkinhBTg 
it  an  estate  «iJbuatod  in  OeUeidand  abovt  tnro  miles  nynthwest  of 
AsbpbeiL  <hi  Desauch's  krge  •«(  fioUaDil  (1796)  it  ie  js^ 
mtoi  mneh  like  KipsbirrT,  on  Ute  edge  ef  a  naish,  ^inail  lb«f  t 
l)rook  which  flows  into  the  Yssel  at  Zutfdiai. 

The  forfio^oi^  facts  Ptroiifrly  siippest  thirf  Inclejiber^  ip  a  cor- 
iuf)ti()u  of  some  sueli  Diitcli  iiMue  as  Eugek^uherg;:  that,  it  wof 
lirst  n])plie<l  to  the  little  haTiilet  on  the  npUmd  which  was  udjaeeat 
to  Murrav  Ilill  on  the  oue  lutnd  jin*!  to  tlic  Ttiaivhes  l«£ore  do- 
s(anhed  on  the  other:  and  that  in  the  course  of  tiiue  it  became 
trmsferred  to  the  hill,  to  %v]iaLeh  it  is  piaiui^'  af^plied  an  nuqw  «f 
the  Revolutionary  period. 

'The  name  Mnrray  fiiii  is  deriveii  fmm  th»t  4^  Bdbert  Mnnay, 
Uhb  ^imltliff  Quaker  naardiant,  wfaow  hone  8to«d  on  tke  tine  <tf 
Park  aFeDoe  behmen  -SMi  and  37th  «tieete,  and  <wfao  load  leased 
an  GBlenmve  f ann  <m  tiie  hili  frcn  tiie  citv  afceiKt  the  midcBe  of 

Br 

the  18tia  eeiiturv. 

Early  Eottds  etind  Modem  Streets 

In  order  to  xmderstaud  the  history  of  Murray  Hill,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  dracribe  the  location  of  four  roads  whi(^  existed  at 
-file  time  of  l3ie  Hevohition  and  which  appear  on  the  British  Head- 
quarters Map  of  1T82. 

The  main  longitudinal  road  of  ihe  island  at  that  time  was  the 
Post  Road,  variously  called  the  Boston  Pwst  Road,  the  Ea^cm 
Post  Road.  etc.  It  rnn  up  from  the  city  hy  -vvay  of  the  Bmvery 
and  Blooniingdale  Road  to  what  is  now  Madison  Square,  where 

*  Eagdl  (wlU^gel)  aitpewni  to  ]»e  a  faarocite  wosd  in  Ahis  ifffxa.   At  Ehe- 

^tstepg,  a  popular  summer  rosort  betvrcen  Arnhoira  and  Ziitphcn,  is  an  inn 
named  De  Encrel.  We  are  also  reminded  in  this  eonnertion  that  Engchtic,  the 
equivalent  of  Angdica,  was  a  favorite  Dutuli  proper  nunic.  Mr.  Tan  Laer, 
^vlioso  opinion  we  highly  respect,  does  not  iiicline  toward  oui*  interpvetAtum 
of  Engalenbcrg.  He  says  that  "  Enfel "  in  Dutch  names  often  refen  to  the 
An^es  vlio  sdttled  in  tlie  counlay  at  an  eaily  date.  He  aflds  thit  "Sqg" 
way  also  moan  a  "field  or  ineadmr.  He  diW  not,  liaiiwm',  altogether  4iB- 
conntwMtnce  the  posfiibilifrv  that  Inrlonhcrpf  tnay  be  a  corrupt  inn  of  "Engelffli- 
l)ej"g  or  I'higeleuhurg,  luul  c.alJs  attention  U)  the  appearunce  of  the  latter  name 
in  the  form  of  Englumborg  in  the  province  of  CJroningen. 
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it  fofked,  the  eastern  Waskeh  being  tke  Eastem  Post  Hoftd  and  the 
western  branch  the  continuation  of  the  Bloomin^ilak  Bo&d.  The 
PoBt  Bead  xan  noir^iaaflbRarfi  and  noithwaid,  csoMiBg'  Tkiid  «ve- 
MS  at  44di  MKflk,  and  tkettoe  oaukkLvad  liFf  an  inegnkv  fonne  t» 
lioOftws'B  Pass  aad  so     to-  Kwigahci^gB. 

The  Bkcma^diOe  Koad,  kmog  tke  Paab  Road  at  2Sd  atieet, 
iaUaved  Kfoa<liFa7  to  &9t1i  siceet  an^  thence  ran  a|>pirQoiiaiabd.j 
along  Broadway  to  ]\torniiigside  lit  i^lits  and  beyond. 

A  road,  liitor  cjillcd  the  Midklle  Tioad,  branched  off  from  the 
Post  lioa*]  lit  Fourth  avenue  and  29t]i  street  and  ran  northward 
t/)  Fifth  aA-enne  and  4^  fitreet  and  north  af  that  point  Qontimiied 
a»  am  irregular  hine. 

From  the  Miibllr  Road  nt  Fifth  avemie  and  42d  straeft,  a  Ooss 
fioad  xan  to  Idw  BleomingiUe  Kmii  (Bnndiray)  art  &  poael  be- 
tiraen  48d  and  4Ml  streets.  On  the  Brittdi  map,  Hhm  read  does 
aat  appear  eartCQcU  sesdnas*  of  TiiA.  •vesm  and  43d(  stimt^  lint 
m  Ttmm'  fmm  tentempcxrarjr  dngnraefrilB  ^nenhkag  efsnis  of  Sep- 
iKmber  15,  171^6^  thai;  k  did  esbend  to  the  Pest  Eoad  wtiirrSr  it 
intersected  at  41. st  street  l)etwepn  Third  and  Lexingto^i  avenues. 
Tlie  present  sonthrnst  corner  of  Fiftli  avpniie  and  42d  strecrt  lies 
on  the  corresponding  comer  of  the  Middle  Road  aoid  the  OrotiS 
lioad,  lapping  over  a  little  upon  the  Middle  Road. 

(There  is,  however,  on  the  British  map,  a  road  or  lane  con- 
necting tlio  Middle  Road  mid  the  Post  Koad,  Foughly  speaking 
along  the  line  of  ^8tk  alreet,  -a4Lieh  mtay  have  been  a  xnislaeation 
of  wbaA  shaakl  be  a  eoaAinnadea  of  1§ie  Omoas  Boad  above  laen- 
tionedb.) 

Belsse  dealing  with  the  oiraimhip>  and  hietof^r  of  l^e  pvopertf 
at  Fiftib  avenue  and  43d  stre^  we  wiU  mention  farther  d^ila 

about  the  roads  and  streets.  Under  an  act  &£  1807,  CommisHioi>- 
er»  were  appointed  to  lav  out  a  system  of  streets  for  the  citv.  and, 
with  Jolm  Kandf'l,  Jr..  snrvcvor.  they  devised  the  rw-taiurnlar 
aystem  which  subj^cqucutly  obliterated  the  Post  Road,  Middle 
IxOftd  an<l  Cross  Road.  On  tlie  Coniinissioners'  map,  surveyed  by 
Ttandel  in  1S09,  the  Cv<  )«  Tload.  rmniing  from  the  Post  Road  to 
tlie  Blooniiuii'dale  Rond^  is  dosigiiated  sts  Steu])en  street,  doubtlese 
in  hmor  9i  Steuben.  On  a  later  map  it  is  ealled  Low's  Laae, 
after  a  Mr.  Low  who  owned  pri^rty  in  that  neighboarhood.  The 
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rectangular  streets  were  physically  opened  gradually  after  tiie 
plan  was  adopted. 

The  city  acquired  the  title  to  the  land  which  it  did  not  pre- 
Tiously  own  in  Fifth  avenue  from  2l8t  to  42d  streets  in  Octoher, 
1837,  and  from  42d  to  90th  streets  in  April,  1838.  Fifth  avenue 
was  graded  from  28th  to  42d  streets  in  1844  and  from  42d  to 
59th  streets  in  1855 ;  and  was  paved  from  30th  to  42d  streets  in 
1852  and  from  42d  to  59th  streets  in  1S5G  and  18G4. 

The  city  acquired  title  to  the  land  which  it  did  not  previously 
own  in  42d  street  from  Third  avenue  to  Broadway  in  April, 
1833.  JForty-second  street  was  graded  from  Second  avenue  to 
Broadway  in  1839  and  was  paved  from  Fifth  to  Sixth  avenues 
in  1854  and  1864. 

The  Middle  Boad  appears  on  the  city  maps  as  late  as  1851,  but 
it  no  longer  belonged  there  because,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Common 
Council  approved  July  16,  1847,  the  conveyance  of  the  bed  of  the 
Middle  Boad  to  adjacent  land  owners  was  authorized  upon  their 
paying  therefor  and  a  portion  of  the  Middle  Boad  is  included  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  42d  street.  Another 
resolution  of  April  3,  1848,  authorized  the  <2;ranting  of  the  hed  of 
Low's  Lane  to  adjacent  owners,  and  thus  the  old  Cross  Boad  of- 
ficially disappeared. 

Land  Ownership  on  Murray  Rill 

Murray  Hill,  as  we  may  now  call  it,  was  part  of  the  Common 
Lands  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  up  to  the  year  1700  remained 
almost  a  wilderness,  except  for  the  settlement  of  the  Kip  farm  on 

the  east.  But  in  that  and  the  next  few  years,  the  city  found  itself 
in  need  of  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  huildin^i:  the  new  City 
Hall  in  Wall  street  at  the  head  of  Broad,  and  licijan  to  lease  tracts 
of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hill.  Those  leases  multii)lied  uutil 
at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution  the  hill  was  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
under  lease  to  a  comparatively  few  persons,  and  was  under  culti- 
vation. From  contemporary  documents,  we  know  that  one  exten- 
sive cornfield  lay  in  the  angle  between  the  Cross  Boad  on  the 
north  and  the  Post  Boad  on  the  east.  The  British  Headquarters' 
map  of  1782  shows  half  a  dozen  houses  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Middle  Boad  and  the  Cross  Boad  (now  Fifth  avenue  and  42d 
street),  but  who  occupied  them  we  do  not  know. 
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Apparently  Murray  Hill  remained  Common  Landi  under  lease, 
until  after  the  war,  and  the  first  oonTeyances  in  fee  were  not  until 
after  the  Americans  had  resumed  the  goyemment  of  the  city.  On 
December  21,  1785,  the  Common  Council  voted  to  have  Inehlam- 
bergh  surveyed  and  divided  up  into  lots  for  sale,  and  on  April 
19,  1786,  Thomas  Bridgen  Atwood  was  among  the  first  of  the 
former  lessees  to  propose  to  purchase  the  10  acres  whicli  he  occu- 
pied south  of  the  Cross  lload  and  12  acres  adjoining  on  the  north 
side,  both  east  of  the  Middle  lload.  Tn  June,  1789,  the  city 
promised  to  convey  the  two  parcels  to  him,*  but  did  not  actually 
do  so.  While  Bridgen  (or  Atwood)  had  this  promise,  and  on 
October  1,  1797,  he  horrowed  $20,000  from  the  Bank  of  New 
York  and  on  December  18,  1797,  the  city  conveyed  these  two 
parcels  to  Daniel  HeCormick,  Charles  Smith  and  William  Seton 
as  trustees  for  the  security  of  the  debt. 

The  tract  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cross  Boad,  in  which  we  are 
particularly  interested,  was  **  hounded  east  by  the  Post  or  Public 
Hoad  or  highway,  on  the  west  by  a  road  laid  out  through  the  said 
Common  Lands  called  the  Middle  Eoad,  on  the  southwest  bv  land 
then  of  Gilbert  0.  Willett  (now  belonging  to  John  ^Murray),  and 
northeast  by  another  road  laid  out  across  the  said  common  lands 
from  the  said  Post  Road  to  the  Bloomingdale  Eoad."  It  meas- 
ured 24  chains  30  links  along  the  Cross  Road  from  the  Post  Road 
to  the  Middle  Road;  15  chains  58  links  along  the  Middle  Road 
to  Murray's  land;  18  chains  26  links  along  Murray's  land  to  the 
Post  Boad ;  and  9  chains  69  links  along  the  Post  Boad  to  the  place 
of  beginning.   (Liber  66,  page  241.) 

.  Bridgen  having  failed  to  pay  the  debt,  McCormick  and-  his 
co-trustees  sold  the  tract  north  of  the  Cross  Boad  to  Isaac  Burr, 
and  the  eastern  part  of  the  tract  south  of  the  Cross  Road  to  James 
Quackenbush  or  Quackenboss. 

The  western  part  of  the  southern  parcel,  which  includes  the 
southeast  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  4 2d  street,  passed  from 
McCormick  and  his  associates  by  conveyances  of  which  we  find 
no  record,  to  Abraham  Rates. 

On  June  11,  1805,  Abraham  Bates  conveyed  to  John  M.  Brad- 
hurst  and  Moses  Field,  drucrgists,  for  $11,450,  the  property 

*  See  liber  66  oS  d«ed8  at  page  241,  etc. ;  also  Common  Council  minutes 
for  1789  iA  <mr  Annual  Beport  for  1916,  pages  781,  816,  817. 
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^  bennded  in  front  oil  tine  iUdddie  Road  coutaifQing  m  fnint  on 
said  Mdr  4^  leet  3  mdb«%  an  tfae  Oxobs  Jftoaxi  062  f  eet^  o&  Urn 
mmtlMrtevljf  Incr  S^Sd  Jwk  16  ind»  wijinMiig:  tihe  kn^  of  Mr. 
QiHUskambvB8y  «ii  tin  sotcdMreftaiy  liane  500  feel  ai^aniiig  ike 
]«■()  bstoigimg  to»  Mr:  Low,  omtadnixi^  m  ibtt  whek'  \sy  ettiuuh 
tian  fbuF  acm  and  tinecr  q^aavtm  movef  or  leas."  (iiber  1^,.  page- 
22d.)   Tbey  paid  part  cwh  antd  gare  at  niwtgage  f<fr  tiue  balamce. 

On  MaT  24-,  1801),  Bradhmst  am<l  Field  conveyed  tlie  3Rine 
properts'  to  JopI  Post  and  Jotham  Post,  also  druggists.  (Liber 
99,.  page  515. )  i  he  coiisidieratioiii  was  {jj8j43'l  cask  and  the  as- 
sumption of  a  mortgage  of  $5^,725. 

On  July  18,  Peter  Hawes,  Jolui;  13;  Lawrence  and  Allih 

son  Postj  Corrnniflsioners  a£  Paiintion.  convpyed  to  Isaac  Burr  tBte 
lot  bovinded  an  tiae  northwest  hy  the  Middle  Eoad  (4'2S  £esBt  3 
inches),  on  the  northeast  hy  tfas  Orosff  Smul  (d6t  fed)  on  Ikr 
mteast  hjy  londb  otf  Mk.  QiBu:k«nl»Bff  (dlid  ibsl  10  indieo)  and 
Mi ih»  aoatibsiest  1^^  Low  (d^O-feet).   (Liber  206<if 

Deedi^  page  437.)  On  MtsamA  of  the  ewncishii^  the  mtmsiiion 
oi  the  middle  Roadi  a!i»d  l^e  Cross  Head  tras  known  a»  Bmrr'^s 
Comera  (Johii  Handera  descri]>tion  of  early  roads  in  Valentine's* 
Mamial  for  1S64).  In  1847,  Peggy  Euti',  Mary  Burr  and  Sarash 
!Binrr  living  mid  acquirpd  from  the  pi1v  the  bed  of  the  Middle 
Hoad  adjacent  to  tlieir  property.  (Liber  4iM),  ])nge  275.)  And 
in  11848  they  similarly  acqniired  the  adjaeent  bed  oi  tibe  Cross 
Koad!,  then  designated  m  "  Lowe's  Lane."   (Liber       page'  419t) 

We  will  net  pusaoe  owaenduiqp  faiaiiiiy  furtifw,  hat  retant 
now  to  earlier  events  of  another  naftase. 

Revohdumartf^  ffistortf ' 

The  intersection  of  Pifth  avenue  and  42 d  street  is  peculiarly 
historic  ground  on  account  of  events  in  the  memorable  year  1776 
to  which  historians  have  given  little  attention.  It  will  be  remem- 
hosed  that  after  the  battle  of  Brooklyn  on  August  27,  1776, 
Washington  held  a  conncil  of  war  at  which  it  was  decided  ta 
evacuate  the  little  old  city.  The  town  then  lay  chiefly  below  the 
latitude  of  the  present  City  Hall.  While  the  preliminary  prei)a- 
rations  for  evacuation  were  being  made,  and  on  September  15, 
1776,  the  British  attacked  the  island,  crossing  from  ^^Tewtown 
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Cmsk  md  laiMUng  m  Kip'js  Ba^  al;  tiie  loot  of  Mtk  afar eet.  Tlie 
AmerLcftiis,  luMnriiig  iibAt  tibey  jweie  inadequatdy  picpared  to 
smt  .&e  lenensT)  t  hasty  f  etreat  ^tam  like  'eity.  It  wta  iui 
i^e  jwMbt  iif  tfaif  wklittewal,  ji^tor  the  AmcarKim  tswfps  had  hm 
didled  £wm  ikeix  ahaUow  traaehM  along  like  Akote  of  Sap'fl  Bajr 
acmtii  af  S4th  street^  «iid  liMe  ihe  taoofB  ^vhich  had  heen  in  the 
<ity  weve  eseapiug  up  48i6  west  side  of  the  ialmd  towavd  the 
Bloomixigdale  Eoad,  that  Washin^oiL,  riding  down  from  his 
lieadcfuarteriB,  which  still  stand  in  100th  street/'  appeared  on  the 
Cross  Koad  at  what  is  now  Fifth  avenue  and  42d  street. 

The  associatiooi  of  Washington  with  the  gife  under  cojjHidera- 
tion  will  he  understood  from  the  following  details  of  the  jnove- 
meaaii&  of  that  day,  as  'discloaed  in  pait  by  a  military  inquiry  into 
ike  oendufit  of  the  troops,  and  hi  fiart  hy  «thea:  eentemp^rury  dooiii- 

Whm  ihe  Brufciah  iaoded  ail:  Sip'e  Bay,  the  gaeoi  QmDactkmt 
ixfiOfB  wider  Cj>L  DeugUa,  wraUe  te  etay  m  their  tDeaehes  aka^ 
1h»  shoee  floath  «f  34tii  ^tieet,  nteated  to  Ae  Pest  IBead  end 
etaiied  £ir  JSaden.  When  it  wm  ^easned  that  Bouts'  hri^de 
<!Ouid  not  hold  their  ground,  Gen.  Parsons  was  ordered  t©  deepateh 
Ills  three  regimejits  from  Corleair's  liook  to  theii*  assistance.  Xher 
proceeded  up  the  Bowery  Road  and  Blonanini!;(Jale  iLoad  to  the 
forkB  of  the  Popt  Road  and  lUooniingdale  Koad.  hut  instead  of 
tiaiaiijag  into  the  Post  Road,  sthey  continued  U4)  the  BAoomin^gdale 
iBead.  When  Parsons  saw  l^s  saistalce.  he  rode  to  tlie  head  of  hie 
hsigade  and  turned  iiiem  eafitirard  into  the  Cross  Road  hefoi-e 
nentioned.  In  the  Cross  Road  ihe  isieo  ieiuid  -Glieo.  EeOews'  hsi^ 
%de  ina(rdungieaBtm»d.  W«ihtngteB,  Putnam  and  etibeiB  mm  cm 
Ae  top  -of  Inkkfthe^g  aeaar  or  cm  ike  eke  iq£  ihe  psefent  PnhUc 
Lihrary.  Pasim  jode  ap  Ae  Waahii^n  .and  mw  tM  to  bring 
sp  hie  hfi^rade  ae  laat  la  he  eenld.  PairaenB  aays  he  "  then  node 
hy  the  side  of  the  brigade  to  near  the  top  the  hill  and  then 
hesird  Gen.  WaKliiugton  call  out,  'Take  the  walls!'  and  ininve- 
^iately  added,  '  Take  the  cornfield/  a  con'nficld  lieing  theai  on  the 
right  adjoining  east  on  the  main  roadf  and  uoilh  on  the  Crosr; 
Road.''    Inoiiif^ia/iely  from  ike  £smA  to  the  a'ear  «^  the  hi:ig&de, 

*The  Horns  or  7umel  mandon,  to  i^ich  lie  had  moved  the  night  before, 
t  The  Pott  Se«d. 
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stretched  along  the  Cross  Koad  past  the  hill  on  which  Washington 
stood,  men  took  to  the  stone-fences  and  some  to  the  cornfield,  and 
fired  at  the  British  approaching  from  the  direction  of  the  Post 
Boad.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  preserve  the  semblance  of 
any  formation  and  after  a  short  stand  the  troops  gave  way.  Col. 
Tench  Tilghman,  aide-de-camp  of  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  his 
father,  dated  the  next  (hiv,  savs  of  Wa8]iiii<rt()u  that  "  he  laid  his 
cane  over  manv  of  the  othcers  wlio  shewed  their  men  the  example 
of  running.''  Gen.  Ileatli  says  in  his  diary  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 15 :  "  Here  it  was,  as  fame  hath  said,  that  Gen.  Washing- 
ton threw  his  hat  on  the  ground  and  exclaimed,  '  Are  these  the 
men  with  which  I  am  to  defend  America ! '  ^'  Washington,  in  his 
letter  to  Congress,  dated  September  16,  denounced  the  conduct  of 
these  troops  as  disgraceful  and  dastardly.''  But  while  both  doc^ 
uments  and  tradition  indicate  Washington's  passionate  mortifica- 
tion  as  he  stood  on  Inklenberg  near  Fifth  avenue  and  42d  street 
and  vainly  tried  to  stem  the  panic  which  ensued,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  panic  was  due  to  lack  of  "  preparechiess."  The 
troops  were  green,  untrained  militia.  Many  of  their  officers  were 
untraine<l  and  did  not  work  in  coiirdinatioii  with  each  other. 
Thev  had  no  fortifications  behind  which  to  make  a  stand.  And 

ft'' 

they  were  confronted  by  a  perfectly  equipped  and  perfectly 
trained  force  of  overwhelming  numbers,  supported  by  five  large 
warships  in  the  East  Biver,  the  very  sound  of  whose  guns,  said 
one  of  the  Americans,  seemed  to  lift  his  head  off.  Gen.  Heath 
in  his  diary  rather  excuses  the  troops  for  their  conduct  Speak- 
ing of  Washington's  exclamation,  above  quoted,  Heath  adds: 
"But  several  things  may  have  weight  here  —  the  wounds  re- 
ceived on  Long  Island  were  yet  bleeding,  and  the  officers,  if  not 
the  men,  knew  that  the  citv  was  not  to  be  defended." 

At  any  rate,  after  making  a  brief  resistance,  the  Americans, 
overpowered  by  niiTuhers,  were  routed.  Making  the  liest  of  a  bad 
situation,  Washington  got  the  men  off  by  the  Cross  Koad  to  the 
Bloomingdale  Tvoad  and  thence  to  Harlem  Heights,  where  the 
next  day  and  later,  they  gave  a  good  account  of  themselves. 

The  eminence  at  the  intersection  of  Fifth  avenue  and  42d 
street,  therefore,  is  memorable  as  one  of  the  spots  on  which  it  is 
definitely  known  that  Washington  stood,  while  the  American  and 
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Britiah  troops  were  actively  engaged  in  battle  beneath  his  eyeSy 
and  we  also  know  definitely  that  British  and  American  troops 
contended  oyer  the  veiy  ground  at  Pifth  avenue  and  42d  street. 
Inasmudi  as  this  was  the  only  attempt  made  that  day  to  with- 
stand  the  British  advance^ —  the  troops  below  having  withdrawn 
from  the  city  without  actually  encountering  the  enemy, —  the  ac- 
tion might  appropriately  be  denominated  the  Battle  of  Inklen- 
berg. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  after  this  struggle  between 
Americans  and  British  along  the  roads  and  over  the  farm-land  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  corner,  American  and  British  soldiers  and 
sailors  marched  in  friendly  association  over  this  same  battle- 
ground. That  significant  event  occurred  on  Thursday,  September 
30, 1909,  when  the  militaiy  procession  of  the  great  Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration  marched  through  the  Court  of  Honor  at  Fifth  avenue 
and  42d  street 

During  the  Kevolution,  Hurray  Hill  was  used  as  an  alarm  sta- 
tion. In  a  British  order,  signed  by  Major  Edward  Williams  and 
dated  January  19,  1780,  in  the  phenomenal  winter  when  the  Hud- 
son river.  East  river  and  Upper  Bay  were  frozen  solid  and  when 
the  British  feared  an  attack  by  the  Americans,  it  was  provided 
that  in  case  the  Americans  advanced  from  the  north,  one,  two  or 
three  guns  should  be  fired  at  McGown's  Pass,  and  be  repeated  at 
the  37th  regiment  camp  near  the  5-mile  stone,  at  the  Heights  of 

Inklenberg,''  at  Bunker  Hill  (Ghrand  street  east  of  Broadway) 
and  Fort  George  (at  the  Batteiy). 

Modem  History 

Meanwhile,  this  intersection  h;id  hecome  notable  for  another 
event  connected  with  an  important  chapter  of  New  York  city's 
history,  namely,  the  erection  of  the  old  Croton  Aqueduct  Reser- 
voir which  for  so  many  years  was  a  conspicuous  and  distinctive 
landmark  of  that  region.  And  this  event  is  one  of  an  endless 
number  of  illustrations  which  migjit  be  given  showing  the  con- 
nection between  soeneiy  and  history.  The  same  physiographic 
fact  which  made  InHenherg  a  sightly  eminence  from  the  scenic 
standpoint  gave  it  the  military  advantage  which  led  Washington 
in  1776  to  endeavor  to  make  a  stand  there,  and  which  led  the 
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Mldm  o£  tiw  Oredm  Aquedaet  -to  loearle  one  «f  tlwir  Tea&prwn 
ihm  seoa  after  tlw  eitiaeiis  voted  in  te  isBoe  bonds  for  tAw 
new  irater  wipply.  The  Crorton  wwfeer 

▼oir  —  described  as  "  at  Murray  Hill  a  short  drive  from  the 
City,** — with  impressive  ceremoiiif^  on  July  4,  1842.  The  reser- 
A'oir  was  built  in  tho  Kgvptian  style  of  arcliit^^'turo.  Its  ponder- 
ous walls  sloping  inward  and  rising  to  the  height  of  the  second 
story  of  neighboring  buildings,  became  overgrown  with  vines  and 
formed  a  fdetaveaque  and  unique  iandmaik  in  this  city  of  varied 
architecture. 

After  the  erocftion  of  the  WMKnv^r,  the  remainder  ^  tiie  bleek 
bennded  by  Ilfth  avenne,  4^  etveet,  Sixth  avenue  and  4dd 
atreet,  became  known  as  Beservoir  Sqnaire. 

Eleven  years  after  the  dedieation  of  the  reservoir,  and  on  July 

4,  1853,  a,  Worfd^s  Fair  was  formally  opened  by  President  P^we 
and  a  distinguished  company  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in  lieservoir 
S<piare.  Hero,  among  other  eveut:^,  an  ovntion  was  given  to  Cyrus 
W,  Field  on  the  occasion  of  the  successful  laying  of  the  firRt  At- 
lantic cable.   Xhe  Crystal  Palace  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  October 

5,  1658. 

In  1884,  the  naTn«  of  Reservoir  Ro^uare  wag  ehan^d  to  Bryant 
Park  in  honor  of  the  poet,  WiHiam  Oudkn  Bryant 

As  eai^  as  1898  the  site  was  fl(€iX0es1ied  lior  a  new  building  for 
the  IfTew  Yoik  Pnhiic  Lihrary,  and  in  1897  the  Legj^kKtnre  en- 
acted diapter  S5%  of  the  laws  of  that  year,  anthoriring  ike  eity 
to  erect  a  building  for  this  pui*pose  within  the  legid  limits  of 
Bryant  Park  and  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Library  cor- 
poration for  its  occupation.  In  the  spring  of  1899  a  contract  was 
let  for  the  removal  of  the  ]'es;er\-oir.  but  the  process  of  <ieiiiolition 
was  slow,  portions  of  the  old  Egyptian  walls  remaijiiiig  standing 
long  after  the  building  of  tlie  Library  luid  l>epun.  The  corner- 
atone  of  the  Liboary  was  laid  on  Xoveml^er  10.  1002,  gjod  iAnd 
eamfkekfd  Librasy  was  «dodiejUied  <hi  INfay  1911.  The  azehi- 
teets  of  the  libcaiy  were  OavMoe  &  Haatinga. 

SiBce  that  tine,  imny  great  etvic  pvooeaakuis  have  heea  re- 
viewed ait  this  poinit  by  the  Me£  offieials  ^  the  city,  State  and 
Ifstion. 
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IIOCKAWAY  POIXT  POliT  BEGUJii 
The  Building  of  a  New  Landinarh 

On  Saturday,  February  3,  1917,  President  Wilson  announced 
to  Congress  that  he  had  recalled  Hon.  James  W.  Gerard,  the 
American  Ambassador  to  the  Imperial  German  (jk>vemment  at 
Berlin,  and  had  directed  that  x)as8ports  be  given  to  the  German 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Count  Johann  Heinrich  von 
Bemstorff.  The  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany 
was  the  result  of  u  long  scries  of  events  involving  a  disregard  of 
American  rights  njKni  the  high  seas. 

On  Fchruiiry  IDlT.  under  direction  of  engineers  of  the 
T.  nited  States  army,  150  men  broke  ground  for  a  new  fort  on 
Kockaway  Point  in  the  Borough  of  Queens,  city  of  New  York. 
In  response  to  out-  inquiry,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  informed  us 
under  date  of  March  16,  1917,  that  no  official  name  had  been 
given  to  the  fort,  but  that  the  locality  was  referred  to  unofficially 
in  con'espondence  as  Bockaway  Point.  Whatever  may  be  the 
history  which  the  future  holds  for  this  fort,  its  erection  creates 
a' new  landmark  of  historical  interest.  The  selection  of  the  site, 
it  was  announced  in  the  newspapers  of  the  next  day,  was  the  result 
nf  a  six  jnonths'  sui'vev  ])v  the  government  autliorities  in  a  search 
for  an  advantjigeous  point  for  a  batterv  to  command  the  sea  ap- 
]iroac]i  to  Xew  York  city.  At  ])resent  a  warship  of  the  Queen 
Klizabeth  type  conld  cruise  outside  the  range  of  the  Sandy  Hook 
armament  and  l)attei-  Brooklyn  and  Xew  York  at  will. 

The  work  on  February  9  was  ])egun  imder  the  direction  of 
Capt.  Frank  K,  Ilerkneas  and  Capt.  J.  T.  Ardley  of  the  United 
States  Army  Engineer  Corps. 

The  beginning  of  this  new  fortification  was  attended  by  inter- 
psting  transactions  in  the  I-«gislature. 

The  Federal  Government  had  negotiated  the  terms  of  purchase 
for  the  land  required  hv  the  fort,  hut  the  land  had  not  actually 
been  conveved.  The  adjacent  land  under  water  belongs  to  the  city 
iif  Xew  York,  and  its  \ise  is  necessary  to  tlie  fort.  On  February 
0  Senator  Ogden  L.  ^lills  of  Xew  Vork  and  As!^end)lyman  John 
G.  Malone  of  All>any  by  request  introduced  in  their  respective 
chambers  a  bill  reading  as  follows: 
6 
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Section  1.  The  City  of  ^'cw  York  is  liereby  authorized  to  cede 
or  grant  to  the  United  States  of  America  for  national,  lioveni- 
mental  j^ui-poses,  any  land  or  lauds  under  water,  island,  hauuaock, 
or  hassock,  in  Jamaica  hay  adjacent  to  the  upland  required  hy 
the  United  States  on  the  westerly  end  of  lioekaway  ]\^eck,  Bor- 
ough of  Queens,  City  of  "New  York,  for  such  consideration  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  may,  in  its  discretion,  deem  proper. 

This  hill  was  jjassed  l>v  the  Senate  February  12  and  l)v  the  As- 
senihlv  F(^hruarv  1^). 

On  February  0  bills  were  introduced  by  request  '*  to  amend  the 
Greater  Xew  York  Charter,  relative  to  selling:;  and  conveying  th(* 
right,  title  and  interest  of  the  City  of  -New  York  in  and  \n  lands 
under  water  to  upland  owners  in  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and 
Queens."  This  hill  proposed  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  to  approve  agreements  submitted  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Bocks  for  the  sale  and  conveyance  to  adjacent  upland 
owners  of  the  city  in  and  to  any  lands  under  water  within  the 
limits  of  the  Boronj^hs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  lying  outshore  of 
high  water  mark  and  inshore  of  any  l)ulkhead  line  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.''  This  l)i!l  was  a].<o  re|)resented 
to  be  necessary  to  the  consunnnation  of  the  governuK^nt  plan.«:  but 
was  strongly  oi)})Osed  on  the  ground  that  it  exceeded  the  nece.s.sities 
of  the  fort  situation,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  alienation  of 
valuable  water  rights  l)y  the  city. 

The  bill  having  failed  to  pass,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  fort 
site  to  the  Federal  Government  having  been  delayed,  a  bill  Was 
introduced  authorizing  the  taking  of  the  land  by  the  State  under 
its  power  of  eminent  domain  and  transferring  it  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Under  an  emergency  message  from  Governor  Whit- 
man, the  hill  ])asspd  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  on  February 
21  and  was  iiniuedialely  signed  by  tbe  rmvernor.  Tt  heenme  chap- 
ter of  the  Laws  of  101 T.  As  soon  as  tlu^  1)111  was  signed.  Oov- 
(M  Hor  AVhitniau  issned  the  following  order  to  Ad  jt.-Ocii.  Louis  ^^  . 
Stritcslnirv.  State  Fngineer  Frank  ^\.  Williams,  and  State  Su}'cr- 
intendent  of  Public  Works  W.  W.  Wotherspoon,  who,  under  the 
new  law,  comprise  a  ]iermnneut  commission  to  condemn  private 
lands  needed  for  the  public  defense: 

"  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  13  of  the  laws  of  1917, 
you  ai-e  hereby  directed  to  acquire  such  land  as  is  desired  by  the 
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Federal  Government  for  the  purpose  of  public  defense  at  Rock- 
away  Beach,  County  of  Queens,  in  the  City  of  Kew  York/' 

As  soon  as  this  had  been  issued  the  Governor  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  Secretary  of  War  Kewton  D.  Baker: 

"  The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  War, 

"  Washington,  D»  C. : 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Legislature 
has  passed,  and  I  have  this  day  approved,  an  art  to  amend  the 
State  law  relntivo  to  the  acquisition  of  land  by  the  State  for  pur- 
poses of  public  defense.  This  act  gives  me  power,  after  certain 
provisions  have  been  complied  with,  to  convey  title  of  land,  to  be 
used  for  the  ])urposes  of  defense,  to  the  United  Stntes  Govern- 
ment. Iniinodintely  upon  ajjproviiii;  the  act,  and  ]»iirsuant  to  its 
provisions,  I  dirc^cted  tlie  conunissioii  created  bv  the  act,  consist- 
ing of  the  Adjutant  General,  tlie  vState  Engineer,  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Works,  to  acquire  such  land  as  is  desired  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  purposes  of  the  public  defense  in 
Roekaway  Beach,  County  of  Queens,  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

"  Chaklks  S.  Wihtma.n." 

Work  on  the  fort  proceeded  so  rapidly  that  on  Saturday,  March 
3,  1917,  two  six-inch  guns  were  mounted  and  searchlights  with  a 
range  of  five  miles  were  installed.  Ammunition  had  already  ar- 
rived, and  preparations  were  going  forward  actively  for  the 
mounting  of  more  guns  in  the  near  future. 

NEW  YOHK  CITY  ARCHAEOLOGY 

Besulis  of  Exploraiions  in  1916 

During  the  year  1910,  a  small  gi'oup  of  archaeologists,  among 
the  leaders  of  whom  are  ^Ir.  Keginald  Pclham  Bolton,  a  member 
of  our  Board  of  Trust ee;?,  ^fr.  A\ .  Xi.  Calver,  a  member  of  the 
Society,  and  Mr.  Jolm  Ward  Dunsmore,  the  historical  painter, 
continued  their  exploration  of  historical  sites  on  Manhattan 
Island  which  have  not  yet  been  occupied  by  modem  buildings. 
To  Mr.  Bolton  we  are  indebted  for  the  description,  given  on  i)ages 
164-172,  of  excavations  in  which  he  took  a  leading  part: 
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The  Dycknian  Famv-Rome 

The  year  1916  opened  with  interesting  possibilities.  The  re- 
pair of  the  Dyckman  farm-house  at  Broadway  and  204th  street, 
was  proceeding  ami  this  afforded  an  op})ortnnity  for  seaivli  in  the 
soil  around  the  l)uildin;r.  Tliere  was  some  uiu-ertaintv  as  to  the 
])Osition  of  the  oh  I  well,  and  a  party  was  therefore  organized  to 
dig  behind  the  house  and  endeavor  to  locate  it.  As  it  hai)peiie<l 
they  missed  it  by  a  few  feet,  but  found  the  rich  soil  tilled  with  the 
debris  of  past  occupancy  of  the  place.  They  struck  a  place  near 
the  kitchen  door  where  there  had  been  a  little  pathway  paved  with 
Colonial  bricks,  and  on  (either  side  were  abundant  remains  of 
household  materials,  bones,  broken  crocks  and  china,  nails  and 
ironwork.  They  found  a  good  Colonial  shoe-buckle,  a  George  II 
half-penny,  and  a  Spanish  silver  coin  of  Carohis  IV.  Anion*?  a 
lot  of  niatcn'ial  lu-ouiiht  out  from  Ijehind  th(^  ])lasterin^-  of  ]>arti- 
tions,  they  reeovered  a  nearly  coni])lete  eu])  and  saucer  of  early 
Knc^Hsh  Avare  an<l  some  scra})s  of  poreelain  of  good  (piality;  also 
a  bullet  mould  and  an  old  skate.  The  workmen  emj)l(ned  in  grad- 
ing the  grounds  were  instruf't(>d  to  keep  every  object  found,  so 
that  a  large  quantity  of  broken  china  and  earthenware  was  recov- 
ered, sundry  iron  work  of  the  farm,  such*  as  trace  chains,  a  plow 
share  and  among  other  finds,  a  small  cannon  ball,  a  grapeshot,  and 
a  few  bullets.  Quite  a  handful  of  coins  came  to  light  ranging  in 
dates  to  modem  times.  All  these  objects  were  turned  in  to  the 
museum  of  the  building,  forming  an  interesting  group,  directly 
connected  with  the  vicissitudes  through  whi<^  the  old  dwelling 
has  passed. 

The  reconstruction  of  ])arts  of  the  old  liuilding  nfl'orded  au  o])- 
portunity  for  utilizing  some  of  the  iron  work  found  in  tlie  near-hy 
camp,  and  s\ich  objects  as  hinges  and  latcla^s  were  restored  to 
<lomestic  use  after  their  long  burial  of  140  years.  (See  plates 
11-15.) 

The  party  also  contributed  the  bricks  taken  out  of  the  hake- 
oven  in  the  British  Camps  which  were  utilized  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Welch,  the  architect,  in  repair  of  the  chimneys  and  the  hearths  in 
the  kitchens. 

This  work  led  to  the  plan  for  reconstructing,  o^it  of  available 
materials,  one  of  the  military  dug-out  huts,  which  Dr.  Bashford 
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Dean  suggested  would  add  to  the  interest  of  Dyckman  house  park. 

(See  i)late  12.) 

Mr.  A.  Wclcli.  liaving  asked  ^Ir.  I]i>lt(m  t()  inidtTtiike  this 
work,  with  Dr.  Dean's  request  lie  marked  and  removed  all  the 
stones  and  l)riek.s  eomposing  the  firephice  in  lint  Xo.  .'>4,*  on  line 
of  203d  street  and  ahont  150  feet  west  of  Seaman  avenue,  which 
was  opened  in  1016.  These  were  re-erected  on  April  21,  1916, 
under  Mr.  Bolton^s  supervision)  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same 
order  and  place,  set  in  cement  and  backed  by  stonework  set  by 
Andy  McConnell  of  Ayrshire.  The  arch  was  made  of  hand-hewn 
oak  beams  brought  from  an  old  Long  Island  bam  of  1740.  Pot- 
hooks of  Hut  34  were  hung  in  place.  The  upix»r  part  of  the  chim- 
n^  was  built  with  stones  from  the  fireplaces  in  huts  contiguous 
to  Xo.  84.  esj)eeially  selected  for  snitahle  Hha]»e.  For  this  pur- 
])ose  an<l  to  eonstnict  the  side  walls  of  tiie  hut.  tiiev  «hi^"  out  and 
dismantled  tin-  lirejjjaces  in  Huts  iUI  and  o7  and  took  the  stones 
of  Hut  S  "  and  also  of  Hut  "  A."  While  takinu  out  the  latter 
the  explorers  found  a  store  of  pewter  buttons  in  a  little  pocket  by 
the  lire-])lace  containing  twelve  specimens  of  the  r>2d  Foot.  They 
also  took  out  the  floor-stoucs  in  the  Apothecary's  hut,  opened  in 
1916,  for  use  in  the  flooring.  In  building  the  side  walls  they 
inserted  here  and  there  an  old  brick  from  the  hut-sites  and  some 
of  the  bottoms  of  the  glass  liottlcs  so  fi'equently  found  in  the  huts. 

Later  they  dug  into  several  hut  floors  and  took  u]>  stones  and 
bricks  which  had  formed  ]iart  of  the  surface  and  tratispoi'ted  these 
to  the  reoonstructe<|  hut,  which  is  ]>aved  ov<'r.  and  the  door-step  is 
the  actual  st(»ue  step  of  Hut  .'54  from  which  the  fireplace  was 
transferred.  The  work  of  construction  was  carried  out  hv  John 
Harden.  Ji-..  and  he  and  ^lieri.-ich  did  the  ccarpeuter  work  person- 
ally, si  lowing  great  intercvst  in  the  details. 

The  chimney  was  extended  up  to  a  lieiiiht  of  ten  feet,  and  ahovc 
ground  field  houhlera  were  use«K  picked  out  of  thottc  forming  fire- 
places in  other  huts,  uotalily  IFut  "  S niid  also  Xo.  HO  in  the 
aeries.  The  flue  is  ea]»]>e<l  with  n  natural  slab  of  native  rock  found 
at  Seaman  avenue  and  207th  street  near  the  spot  where  Indian 
dog  bnrials  were  discovered.   The  chimney  drew  very  well. 

*  Tliis  juul  foUowiiifr  Imt  number  refer  to  doBignationg  on  the  landmark  maps 
on  which  the  oxplorcr.s  keep  their  record.**. 
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The  lumber  for  the  roof  framing*  and  front  was  part  of  the  an- 
cicut  barn  on  Long  Island  which  was  said  to  have  been  built  about 
1740  and  was  hrong^ht  over  to  be  used  in  reconstruction  of  the 

Dvckman  dwelling.  Iliev  used  this  luiiiliur  just  as  it  came  to 
luind,  as  it  may  l)e  iissiinicd  was  doiic  in  tlie  oi-igimil  liiit.s,  mor- 
tising: tli(!  joints,  and  nsiiiij  old  fo]'«;<'d  nails  on  all  visible  work. 
The  windows,  sashes  and  doors  were  made  of  lumber  brought 
from  an  old  dwelling;  at  Hackeusack,  and  the  roof  sheathing  from 
another  old  dwelling,  leaving  the  old  paint  and  color  as  found. 
The  rafters  and  log  covering  are  chestnut  logs  obtained  from  a 
sawmill  in  Morrisania  and  are  not  ancient  The  roof  was  made 
water-tight  by  using  sheet  rubberoid  under  the  logs. 

Out  of  the  old  lumber  Hierisch  made  a  table,  a  bunk,  and  two 
seats.  Hinges  dug  up  in  the  camp  were  used,  the  party  having 
the  good  fortune  to  discover  two  in  a  hut  site  while  the  work  Avas 
uuin^  on.  An  old  lias[>  iound  in  the  Dvckman  yard  was  used  for 
the  door. 

Vwo  pot-hooks  fi(^in  Uiit  ."54  were  used  over  the  fireplace  and 
a  bar  was  huuf^  on  thcni  to  support  short  liooks  found  in  other 
huts.  On  the  hearth  are  two  2r)-lb.  bar  shot,  as  fire-dogs,  one  of 
which  came  from  the  Simpson  Collection  and  wns  found  at  Fort 
George,  The  other  was  discovered  in  the  fireplace  of  Hut  35, 
which  .was  nest  to  the  removed  fireplace  of  No.  34.  In  the  same 
hut  were  found  two  iron  rings  which  had  formed  part  of  a 
maul,"  and  these  were  fitted  on  to  a  new  wooden  head  and  shaft 
by  John  Harden,  Jr.,  who  also  fixed  up  a  wooden  tub  with  three 
old  barrel  hoops  from  the  Camp.  lifr.  W.  L.  Calver  fitted  a 
handle  to  one  of  the  bill-hooks  found  there,  an<l  lliirdeii  shafted 
a  little  ;ix<'-h(';i<l  found  ;it  the  Arden  Street  cnm])  site.  One  of  the 
old  bayonels  found  a1  ibe  Xiied  house  (210111  street)  was  hun^ 
up  .and  a  tallow-candle  j)lac('tl  in  the  socket.  Another  tallow-dip 
was  fitted  into  one  of  the  whole  rum-bottles  from  the  camp. 

On  Sundny,  June  4,  101  ^Mr.  Dunsniore  brought  a  slip  of 
English  ivy,  which  came  from  George  Washington's  home  at  Mt. 
Yemon.   This  was  planted  at  the  rear  of  the  hut,  by  the  chimney. 

Outside  the  hut  a  platform  was  laid  of  old  bricks  and  flat  stones 
from  the  Camp,  and  at  one  comer  was  set  a  pile  of  solid  shot  — 
in  number  —  which  are  part  of  those  found  "May  14,  1915,  at 
Fort  Independence.   The  top  shot  is  a  hollow  liomb  in  which  an 
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iron  hook  ig  set  The  whole  -pile  is  cemented  together,  and  there 
is  a  concrete  hlock  below  the  surface. 

Three  horseshoes  are  nailed  over  the  lintel.  Two  ciune  from 
the  Camp  and  one  from  Fort  George  —  all  of  the  Bevolntionary 
Period.  On  the  shelf  nre  placed  a  quantity  of  the  ice-creepers 
found  in  the  Fscvornl  hiit-sitos  in  the  ramp,  hullets.  molten  le;ul, 
Imckles,  fragments  of  wea])ons,  ])ipe.s,  ])l])o-('lnv,  bottles,  bowls, 
Imttons,  tools,  liails,  straps  and  other  iron  work. 

The  Jumel  Mansion 

The  Curator  of  the  Jumel  or  Morris  mansion,  also  called  Wash- 
ington's Headquarters,  in  IGOth  street,  Mr.  William  H.  Shelton, 
and  Mr.  TJolton,  had  often  disfussed  the  details  of  the  lowor  ])art 
of  the  old  building  and  had  theorized  U])on  tlie  location  of  the 
kitchen.  The  largest  space  in  the  basement  under  the  dining-room 
had  no  fireplace  visible.  There  is  a  large  open  hearth  in  the 
southwest  space,  which  is  now  known  to  have  been  the  laundry, 
and  by  some  this  place  had  been  supposed  to  have  been  the  kitchen. 

Mr.  Shelton  had  an  architect  measure  the  basement  and  prepare 
a  plan  for  his  new  book,  ^*  The  Jumel  Mansion."  In  discussing 
this  plan  it  seemed  possible  that  the  original  kitchen  fireplace 
must  have  been  located  under  the  dining-room  fireplace  and  flue. 
Mr.  Bolton  nnd  ^fr.  Shelton  went  together  to  the  place  and 
moved  a  work  liench  sot  along  the  wall,  thereby  disclosing  a  small 
hole  in  the  wall  hM<ling  into  sonio  s])aco  behind.  Thev  ojKMU'd 
this  bv  breaking  out  some  bricks  and  finally  could  look  inside, 
when  tliey  saw  the  old  fireplace  comjjlete  and  could  also  see  the 
mouth  of  a  bake-oven  at  the  south  side.  They  then  stripped  the 
plaster  off  tlie  wall  and  disclosed  the  arch  and  the  beam  for  tlie 
mantel-board.  The  fireplace  had  lx?eii  disused  and  the  archway 
filled  in  with  brick,  appai-ently  because  the  haimch  of  the  arch 
nc?ar  the  oven  had  failed  at  some  time.  The  bake-oven  had  pro- 
jected out  into  the  kitchen.  It  has  been  cut  off  and  the  wall  re- 
placed flush  with  the  face  of  the  fireplace.  This  interesting  situa- 
tion led  to  further  inquiries.  The  rotten  wooden  flooring  of  mod- 
ern iiiaterial  was  removed  in  order  to  find  the  oriirinal  floor  level. 
Tn  so  doing  it  was  fonnd  that  tlu*  space  l>elo\v  was  fi]]e<l  with 
material  which  evidentlv  had  l)een  l)r()Ught  in  from  outside  to  fill 
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the  original  space  below  the  floor.  The  space  had  been  plastered 
with  old  mortar,  leaving  a  space  about  a  foot  below  the  floor 
boards.  The  material  filled  in  was  found  to  be  rich  in  fragments 
of  broken  china  and  other  household  rubbish,  and  Mr.  Calver 
identified  some  of  it  as  old  material.  Workers  were  thcrefoi'o 
called  in,  and  permission  having  boon  m*eivo<l  to  rip  up  the  old 
rioor,  all  the  soil  l)^^^)^-  was  sifted.  The  lauiKlrv  iluor  was  re- 
moved  with   very   similar   results,   wiiich   were   almii<lant  ami 

« 

interest iiiiLT.  ^fuch  of  the  china  was  old  Kn«;lish  (•r(>ain-\vare  an<I 
pottery  of  1800-1S.')0,  aud  the  ex])lorers  secured  so  jitucli  of  some 
Longport*and  other  ])latea,  cups  and  bowls  that  hy  earelui  restora- 
tion they  were  enahled  to  put  them  on  exhihition  in  completer! 
form.  They  found  more  thimbles  than  rauld  have  been  imagined 
to  have  been  lost  in  a  century,  with  pins  and  needles  in  a  ball  of 
silk,  scissors,  knives,  forks,  pewter  and  modem  spoons,  broken 
glasses,  bottles,  liones,  bullets,  marbloK,  l>uckIo»  nn<l  ])iles  of  broken 
bricks. 

The  coins  included  (leorji*'  IF  an<l  (leorije  III  half-i)eiinies,  a 
fine  George  II F  penuv.  a  Connecticut  cent  of  ITST  and  I'.  S. 
coins  of  dates  from  ISIS  to  ISTO.  The  huttons  were  of  all  kinds 
and  periods,  the  most  interestinu  Ix'inu  an  ornamental  ^old-faced 
button  such  as  was  U8r«l  hy  otiieerii  in  the  War  of  Independence. 

In  preparation  for  n  re<lecoration  of  the  Guanl  Koom,  which 
was  undertaken  by  Mr,  Bolton,  it  was  ol)served  that  some  sort  of 
paneling  was  ti'aceable  under  the  wall  covcnng  in  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  room.  This  apace  correaponde<l  to  "the  off-set  or 
furring  in  the  main  hallway  which  had  aometinics  Wn  surmised 
to  enclose  a  one-time  (imaginary)  stairway.  An  examination 
showe<l  thnt  eanvas  hn<l  been  ])aated  over  woodwork,  and  when  this 
was  pulled  ;i\\ay.  two  closet  doors  were  disclosed,  neatly  paneled 
tiush  with  the  wall  surfiice.  iiiid  cxtcndin,::;  ahove  ihe  skirtin.ir  hoard 
nearly  to  the  ceilin«j.  One  juinel  heinji-  hrok<'n  and  nail('(l  u]).  it 
was  removed,  when  a  space  within  heeame  visible  eorre.spondin^ 
to  the  furred  space  in  the  hall. 

T'^jion  removal  of  the  doors  which  were  nailed  in  place  with  wiro 
nails,  Mr.  Shelton  and  ^Ir.  Bolton  foun<l  there  were  two  closets 
one  above  the  other.  The  hinges  of  the  doors  had  been  removed 
but  the  chiseled  recesses  gave  their  size  and  their  shape,  which 
was  the  old-fashioned  angle-strap.   The  only  object  in  the  sj>acei5 
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was  an  oM  galvanized  iron  flue.  This  was  removod  and  the  closets 
cleaned  of  cobwebs.  They  were  refittetl  with  shelves  of  an  old 
closet  secured  by  John  Harden,  Jr,  The  door  of  the  lower  doset 
had  been  fitted  with  several  locks  from  time  to  time  and  had  fonr 
k^holes.  ninges  were  made  to  fit  the  spaces  and  an  old-time 
lock  provided.  The  closets  were  then  utilized  to  exhibit  objects 
found  in  the  Jumel  Mansion  kitchen  and  laundry.  (See  plate  17. ) 

Garden  Site  Near  Fort  George 

In  May  and  Jime,  1916,  ^Ir.  Bolton  explored  an  abandoned 
garden  at  Audubon  avenue  and  192d  street,  dose  to  the  site  of 
Fort  George.  This  ground  had  for  many  years  been  under  culti- 
vation as  a  truck  garden  and  celery  bed.  It  was  in  its  area  that 
IlofPman,  the  gardener,  found  the  bronze  belt  plate  of  the  Anspach 
Kegiment,  which  is  now  at  the  Washington's  Headquarters  col- 
lection. ^Ir.  (*nlver  had  frequently  found  military  buttons  on  the 
surfacf^  ]mt  no  oxcavation  liad  bcrn  possible  till  lOlG,  when  Mr. 
TJolton  and  liis  colhnipios  sank  several  holes  in  various  parts  of 
tlie  aren,  ]);jrt  of  tlie  <iarden  bein«;  already  built  over  with  apart- 
ment houses.  The  explorers  found  alnnit  one  and  a  half  to  two 
feet  of  ri(;li  blaek  soil  lying  on  the  wlnt(^  chiv  bed  of  the  old  marsh 
or  pond  which  onec  existed  here.  The  bed  sli«rhtly  slielved  down 
southwards,  and  near  the  upper  part  they  found  a  thin  ^ayer  of 
wood  ashes  and  dtlbris  lying  on  the  day,  which  it  had  discolored 
in  places.  This  debris  had  the  appearance  of  being  waste  ma- 
terials thrown  from  the  ui)per  edge  of  the  marsh  and  there  were 
some  fiat  stones  lyinj;  together  nt  a  place  at  which  they  found  the 
most  objfH'ts.  In  the  eour.^e  of  two  days  sifting  they  took  out  a 
liiniibcr  of  phiiii  :in<l  nmnl)ered  iHittoii^.  both  Hritish  and  Hessian, 
two  l>ullets.  two  giiiiiliiits.  one  lend  wra]i])(M-  for  a  flint,  fragments 
of  W..  (J.  ]»ipes,  of  cream-ware,  delft-ware  and  porcelain,  table 
giuiis  and  a  small  sera])  of  colored  (Stiegel^)  gbiss.  two  pocket 
knives,  numerous  forged  nails  and  s])ikes.  a  twisted  clniin,  horse- 
shoe, hoops  and  canteens,  all  mueli  decayed.  Of  British  buttons 
there  were  the  JJSth,  40th,  44th,  57th,  68d  (a  fine  speimen  of  this 
rare  corps  buttons)  and  76th  Kegiments.  Later  explorations 
bronght  out  buttons  of  the  4th  and  28th  Hegiments,  with  others 
of  the  44th  and  57th  not  in  good  condition;  nlso  a  sleeve  link 
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button,  a  large  square  plain  waist  bolt  plate,  bullets,  uiusket-Hints, 
and  the  customary  debris  of  bones  nnd  ashes.  The  exjdoration 
was  continued  on  several  suefe(Hliii<j;  week-ends,  and  further  ob- 
jects were  found  all  of  which  lay  in  the  rich  soil  just  al)Ove  the 
clay  which  had  formed  the  bottom  of  the  pond  or  marsh.  Nearly 
all  the  buttons  and  all  the  iron  work  were  much  decayed.  Sundry 
shoe  and  belt  buckles  were  fouud^  one  of  which  had  been  enameled. 
Among  a  number  of  military  buttons  one  of  the  65th  British  was 
discovered  on  November  12, 1916.  There  was  a  barrel  hoop  lying 
flat  on  the  marsh  bottom  in  one  place  as  if  it  had  formed  part  of 
a  bucket  thrown  in  the  water.  An  afternoon's  work  produced 
fourteen  buttons,  mostly  poor  specimens  of  Hessian  or  Knglish. 
Mr.  Dunsmore  reported  on  these,  one  of  IV,  one  of  2St]i,  three  of 
44th,  one  of  57th,  two  ITessian,  one  gaiter  Initton,  our  tin.  two 
small  round  stones,  size  of  buttons,  one  sleeve-link,  and  later  one 
of  65th,  and  other  specimens  of  44th  and  r)7th  and  plain  Hessian, 
one  with  cup-shaped  top.  One  frajrment  had  part  of  a  curious 
shaped  crown.  One  brass  belt  hook  had  letters  P.  S.  engraved 
upon  its  face.  A  large  brass  shoe  buckle  was  coated  with  black 
enamel  which  in  parts  was  still  adhering.  The  reverse  of  the 
P.  S.  hook  plate  was  found  having  four  rivets.  A  large  bra?s 
belt-adjuster  was  also  found. 

Discover}/  of  a  Counterfeiter's  Work 

.  Aiter  the  dedication  of  the  Dyckman  House  to  ])ublic  i)ark  pur- 
poses on  July  11,  1916,  and  the  completion  of  the  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  restoration  of  the  military  hut  in  the  park,  Mr. 
Bolton's  party  recommenced  work  on  the  Hut  Camp  Site  near 
Seaman  and  Presoott  avenues  and  started  an  excavation  Sunday, 
July  16,  1916,  in  the  small  space  between  the  rear  of  the  fire- 
place of  Hut  "  Y  "  and  the  edge  of  the  large  excavated  space  they 
had  called  "Z"  or  Xo.  26.  Th^  dug  down  about  five  feet  to  a 
blackened  floor  level,  where  thov  soon  found  siii,ns  of  oiie-thne  mili- 
tary  ofcupation,  in  the  form  of  buttons  of  the  I7th  Foot  lleii'i- 
ment,  two  s])ec'iinens  brin^  in  an  exeelK'nt  state  of  prcsei'vation. 
one  having;  tlic  original  l)i'ii:bt  lusti-c  on  its  ])o\vt«'r  lace.  ?^ear 
some  leaden  bullets  they  found  a  good  bullet-mould  lying  wide 
open,  and  near  by  was  a  half  bullet  and  some  little  scraps  of  lead 
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cut  with  a  knife  ready  for  the  melting  cup.  This  led  to  ii  curious 
and  interesting  discovery.  A  quantity  of  small  molten  fragm^ts 
of  pewter  lay  on  the  floor,  most  of  which  had  the  appearance  of 
drops  spilt  from  the  melting  ladle  or  from  the  mould.  Among 
these  was  a  flat  disc  of  the  same  metal  which,  upon  cleaning, 
turned  out  to  he  a  counterfeit  Spanish  dollar.  Evidently  the 
metal  worker  in  the  hut  was  engaged  in  melting  processes  and  in 
])articiilar  in  melting  pewter  for  the  rcpioduotion  of  this  coin.  A 
search  in  Shaniuni's  J^lannal  of  the  vcar  l-^OS  disclosoil  several 
lefereuces  to  such  practices  durinii  the  AVar  (»f  1  ndeixaidence.  the 
temptation  towards  tlx*  pro<luction  oi  sjiurioiis  coins  hcing  strong 
at  that  time,  on  account  of  the  unsettled  conditions  ]>r{>hal)ly.  On 
April  1,  1782,  om*  Timothy  Brooke  was  contined  in  the  Provost 
Jail  in  New  York  for  ])assing  ''had  dollars"  on  Long  Island. 
On  January  18,  1783,  the  Royal  Gazette  reported  "we  are  in- 
formed that  a  numhcr  of  Spanish  Milled  Dollars  have  lately  heen 
fahricated  in  the  City  and  that  two  men,  suspected  of  being  the 
jjerpetrators  were  confined  at  the  Provost  last  Tuesday."  On  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1783,  there  were  among  other  prisoners  in  that  jail, 
Joseph  Haydon  and  ^N^athan  ITorton,  charged  with  counterfeiting, 
tkiuhtless  the  two  mm  refei'red  to.  They  were  liroui^lil  1o  trial  on 
Fehruary  12tli  hefore  a  Court  "  Marshal."  over  whidi  Brigadier 
General  Clark  ])resid(Ml.  and  wer(^  ]a)nora])ly  ;i('t|nitte(l.  From 
the  character  of  the  trihuual  it  might  s(.ieni  that  ihe  men  were 
not  civil  Init  military  prisoners,  and  if  so  may  have  l)een  soldiers 
from  the  ITut  Camp  on  the  Dyckman  farm.  Uidess  Mr.  Bolton's 
find  was  being  melted  up  to  fonn  bullets,  which  he  considers 
unlikely,  it  is  inferred  that  the  bullet-moulder,  owner  of  the  but- 
tons found,  was  secretly  engaged  in  casting  pewter  into  good 
looking  but  worthless  Spanish  Dollars,  when  his  occupation  was 
so  hastily  interrupted  that  he  left  one  of  the  incriminating  sjieci- 
niens  lying  on  the  floor  andTtTopped  his  buUet-niould  in  his  hasty 
lliglit.     (  See  jilate  ) 

Tn  a  laler  exploration  of  the  old  ca])i|)  area  at  l''oi-t  Cicoi-;;!'.  in 
tlie  vacant  lot  on  the  southwest  coi-iiei-  of  10-2d  Strcft  and  AndnlKiu 
Avenue,  another  counterpart  of  a  Spanish  coin  alwmt  size  of  an 
American  quartei-  and  evidently  nuide  of  similar  material  was 
found,  thus  indicating  that  such  spiirioiia  coins  were  used  or  made 
by  the  soldiery. 
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British  Militurt/  Works  at  Richmond,  Staten  Island 

In  October,  1916,  Mr.  Bolton  and  associates,  Messrs.  W.  L. 
Culver,  John  Ward  Dnnsmore,  O.  T.  Bar«*k  and  II.  Hopkins, 
explored  some  British  military  works  at  Hichmond,  S.  1.  These 
works  are  situated  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  sonth  of  the  ruined 

Latourette  farm  dwolliiig  and  l)arn,  about  ouc-qiuirter  of  a  mile 
southwest  of  old  Iwichmond  town  iuid  chiircli. 

Thrre  is  a  roctniiiiular  rodouht  on  tlie  siitiiiiiit,  ;d)oiit  HO  feet 
square,  haviii<;  very  well  delined  eMd>aiikiiH'nts,  tliickly  overgrown 
with  underbrush  and  trees.  A  ditcli  on  the  south  side  extends  to 
the  rear  of  the  fort  on  the  west  side,  where  there  is  a  sort  of  bank 
across  it,  and  the  deep  hollow  lM\vond  has  the  appearance  of  a  cess- 
pit or  Soldier's  Necessary,"  having  a  number  of  stones  on  the 
sides  with  other  large  blocks  fallen  in  to  the  bottom.  Here  were 
found  old  forged  nails  showing  the  presence  of  a  wooden  con- 
struction over  the  pit. 

The  ramparts  on  the  north  aide  are  broken  by  an  openin^r, 
}>rol>al)ly  the  oriuinal  ciitraiice  to  the  eoiuparatively  h'vel  hehl 
extendinp;  towar^ls  the  Latourette  tVirni. 

liiside  the  reilouht  an  effort  was  niado  to  locate  a  iiuard-honse 
in  a  hollow  s]);h'"  luit  with  limited  tools  nothing;  was  found.  Back 
of  tlie  fort  were  traces  of  a  amali  stone  Imilding,  and  in  rich  earth 
there  were  found  a  number  of  familiar  fragments  of  china,  forged 
nails,  scraps  of  sheet  iron,  etc.,  indicating  an  officers'  ccss-pit. 

Searching  over  the  sloping  hillside  northeast  of  the  fort,  the 
^plorers  found  traces  of  hut  sites,  and  in  one  place  some  rich 
soil  with  a  plain  ]>ewter  button  having  an  iron  shank  which  was 
evidently  British  and  military  in  character,  fragments  of  bone, 
oyster  shells.  ehiTia  nnd  potteiy.  Several  promisinir  looking;  stone 
walls  ofi'er  Fiutlicr  o])])(n'tunity  for  examination.  The  works  are 
so  well  ])reserved  that  with  some  little  attention  they  might  be 
nunle  a  very  attractive  local  object  (rflnterest,  and  would  be  worth 
a  careful  survey  and  planning  for  record. 

Towards  the  J^utourette  farm  the  ground  has  a  slight  declivity 
and  there  are  quite  extensive  rifle  pit*?,  cut  in  zig-zag  fashion 
across  the  edge  of  the  slopes.  These  would  be  worth  measuring 
as  th^r  are  unusual  works  to  find  so  well  presented  at  this  late 
date. 
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Siihivat/  Ship  JJiscoveied 

On  April  17,  1016,  Dr.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  Secretary  of 
the  Americau  Scenic  and  Historic  Presentation  Society,  at  the 
request  of  the  contractors  who  are  building  the  new  subway  in 
Greenwich  street,  assisted  them  in  the  excavation  of  a  ship  which 
they  found  about  20  feet  below  the  street  level  at  the  intersection 
of  Dey  and  Greenwich  street?.  OAving  to  the  iiofo.ssity  for  retain- 
ing in  ]iIaco  the  tinilxT  work  whieli  snpportod  the  roof  of  the  sul»- 
\v;iy  tunnel,  it  ])rovfMl  to  ])v  iiiipractic'alilc  to  excavate  the  wliolc 
of  iho  vessel.  Over  half  the, breadth  of  tlie  forward  part  of  the 
port  side  was  exposed,  showing  l»v  its  curves.  ])ropoitions  and 
construetion  the  tvpe  of  vessel  and  her  prohahle  size.  As  her 
widest  half-hi'cadth  measurement  was  eight  feet,  her  beam  was 
evidently  about  sixteen  feet,  and,  judging  from  i)lans  of  old  ships 
of  her  type,  her  length  over  all  must  have  been  about  three  times 
her  beam,  or  about  48  or  50  feet  over  all.  She  had  a  full,  blunt 
bow,  very  much  of  the  Dutch  tyjK?,  and  a  very  flat  bottom.  Her 
ribs  did  not  join  the  keel,  but  began  at  a  considerable  distance 
each  side  horn  the  keel,  the  interval  between  the  lower  ends  of 
opposite  ribs  being  spnimed  by  stout  cleats  or  transverse  timbers. 
As  might  be  iinagine<l  from  her  size,  she  was  a  sailing  vessel,  the 
step  for  oiu'  mast  being  nncoveretl  in  the  excavation.  Whether 
she  had  two  masts  was  not  apparent,  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
was  found  a  mass  of  wood  u.-Ih^s,  a  cannon  ball,  some  meat  bones, 
a  few  pieces  of  broken  ehiiui  (uppareutly  Dutch),  and  a  few  other 
objects,  but  no  nuurk  or  object  on  or  iu  the  part  uneovered  gave 
any  clue  to  her  name  or  exact  date.  The  timbers  and  woodwork 
were  fastened  together  with  wooden  pegs,  and  were  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  preservation;  any  iron-work  which  may  have  been 
used  in  her  construction  had  completely  disintegrated. 

Popular  imagination  built  up  about  the  discoveiy  all  sorts  of 
legends  which  found  their  way  into  the  new;  p  ipers.  One  of  the 
most  pieturesqiie  was  to  the  effect  that  she  was  Adriaen  Block's 
"  Tigcj  ,"  which  was?  Imrned  somewhere  iii  Xew  Xetherland  in 
1014  (See  onr  Ani.uM  Pteport  for  19J  K  ]»)>.  iTS-ISO).  Ot^ 
coni'se  it  i-<  not  known  j".i>t  v/hfi'o  the  'I'i^er  w;i-  bni'w'i]  :nid  tluM-e 
was  no  anthoi-ity  for  sucli  a  statement.  The  facts  of  the  cnse.  as 
nearly  as  they  can  be  ieurnc»l,  arc  as  follows:    (ireenwich  street 
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was  originally  the  water-front,  the  hlocks  west  of  the  street  heing 
made  land.  By  17 63,  the  hloek  hetween  Dey  and  Cortlandt  streets 

had  been  fillod  in  for  a  distance  of  ahont  150  feet  west  of  Green- 
wich street  mid  l»_v  17(57  the  adjiu-eiit  l)lo('k  on  the  north  between 
Dey  nnd  Fulton  .strocts,  liad  been  extended.  The  outer  wharf 
from  Corthuidt  to  Fulton  streets  was  then,  in  1707,  cnlied  the 
lung's  Whai'f,  and  tiu'ough  it,  on  the  line  of  Dey  street,  was  a 
slip  leading  in  to  Greenwich  street  On  the  south  side  of  this 
slip  was  an  Arsenal  of  military  stores,  and  on  the  north  side,  in 
the  hlock  now  bounded  by  Greenwich,  Dey,  Pulton,  and  Wash- 
ington streets,  there  was  a  considerable  redoubt  as  shown  by  the 
British  Headquarters  Hap.  The  Dey  street  slip  was  still  open 
through  the  King's  wharf  during  the  Hevolution,  but  at  its  inner 
end  was  gradually  fillinp:  \ip  with  sand,  and  Hill's  map,  surveyed 
in  1782,  shows  the  slip  filled  up  for  about  half  the  distance  from 
Greenwich  to  Wiishington  streets.  Immediately  after  the  war, 
the  Conunon  Council  took  measures  for  tilling  up  the  slip  fartlier. 
On  July  21,  1784,  "It  being  represented  to  the  Board  that  a 
Breast  Work  n cross  the  Slip  at  Dey  Street  is  necessary,  &  as  those 
at  the  Old  &  Beekman's  Slips  are  directed  to  he  done  at  the  Cor- 
poration Kxpence,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Board  will  also  provide 
for  defraying  the  expence  of  that  at  Dey's  Slip."  On  August  26, 
1784,  the  Board  approved  Jacoh  Garribrantse's  account  ''for 
making  a'  Bulkhead  across  Deys  Slip,"  amounting  to  £16:11:1. 
At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  Sept.  1,  Henry  E.  Lutterloh, 
Andrew  Lott  and  Henry  Sheaf  petitioned  for  a  grant  of  the  water- 
lot  fronting  Dey  street,  extending  75  feet  along  the  shore  and 
200  feet  into  the  river,  but  it  was  refused,  and  the  area  wns  thus 
retained  hy  the  city  for  thnt  part  of  Dey  street.  Fhe  gi-ant  asked 
for  was  a  highly  desinilile  one,  as  it  was    n(>ar  the  Bear  ^larket." 

IS'iom  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  tliat  the  vessel  was  sunk  at 
the  place  where  she  was  found  prior  to  the  filling  u])  of  the  inner 
end  of  Dey-slip  as  iiidi(  ii  te<l  on  the  map  of  1782.  But  the  date 
can  be  set  considerably  back  of  1782  by  another  criterion.  The 
vessel  was  filled  and  covered,  not  with  artificial  filling,  but  sand 
drifted  in  from  the  river.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  she  sank 
when  the  water  at  Greenwich  and  Dey  streets  was  naturally  deep 
enough  to  float  her ;  and  that  she  was  buried  in  natural  drift-sand. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  conditions  which  would  have 
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allowed  a  loaded  vessel  of  that  size  to  be  moored  at  the  site  where 
she  was  found  could  not  have  existed  after  about  the  year  1767. 
How  much  earlier  than  that  she  was  sunk,  and  how  many  years 
l)efore  she  was  sunk  she  was  built  are  purely  matters  of  conjecture. 

Intemutional  Amenities  Concerning  Bevolutimary  Belies 

In  19 IG,  Mr.  Iteginald  Pelbaiii  IJoltou,  a  meiuber  of  our  Board 
of  Trustees,  reprinted  with  extra  illustrations  and  iu  handsomely 
bonnd  form,  his  contribution  to  our  Annual  iieport  for  1915 
which  occupied  pages  347-501  of  that  volume  and  was  entitled 
*^  Military  Camp  Life  on  Upper  Manhattan  Island  and  Adjacent 
Mainland  During  the  American  Revolution."  The  extra-illus- 
trated edition  is  a  book  of  214  pages  entitled  "  Kelics  of  the  Revo- 
lution :  The  Story  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Buried  Remains  of 
Military  Life  in  Forts  and  Camps  on  Manhattan  Island.''  It  is 
dedicated  "  'J'o  my  fellow  Inlmrers  William  L.  Calver,  John  Ward 
Diiiismore.  K(l\vai<l  Jlagamau  Hall."  Tbe  intensely  interesting 
character  of  the  res(Mir('b(\s  described  by  Mr.  Boltou  will  appear 
by  refereiioo  to  our  lJe}>ort  for  1015. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Society,  held 
Felnnary  28,  191  (J,  Dr.  Henry  M,  Leipziger  moved,  in  the  terms 
<luot((]  liereafter,  that  copies  of  this  book  be  presented  to  the 
British  regiments  w^hich  were  in  America  during  the  War  of 
Independence  and  which  have  maintained  their  organization  since 
then,  and  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Bridgmjin  offered  personally  to  bear  the 
expense  of  the  gift.  The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  His  Excel- 
leufi.v  the  British  Ambassador  to  the  TJnitcd  States,  we  secured  the 
following  list  of  "  British  regiments  which  served  in  America 
during  the  War  of  Independence/'  with  tlieir  addresses: 


lOtb  Queens  Lancers   Canterbury-,  Eng. 

17th  Lancers   Canterbury,  Eng. 

Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light  Infantry   Exeter,  Eng. 

Hampshire  Iveginieiit    Exeter,  Eng. 

Dorsetshire  Regiment   Exeter,  Eng. 

Wiltshire  Kegiment   Exeter.  Eng. 

Royal  Scots  Fusiliers   Hamilton,  Eng. 

Coldstream  Guards  *   Hounslow,  Eng. 

Scots  Guards   Hounslow,  Eng. 
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East  Kent  Uegiment   Ilouiislow,  Eug. 

Koynl  Fiisiliors,  City  oi'  London  Kegiment. .  Ilounslow,  Eng. 

East  kSniTcy  Rrginient,  'M^t  Foot   Ilounslow.  Kng. 

East  Surrey  IJeginient,  70th  Eoot   Ilounslow.  Kiig. 

Royill  Sussex  Regiment   Ilounslow.  iMig. 

Middlesex  Jieginient   Ilounslow,  l*>ng. 

Lincolnshire  lieginient   Liclitield,  Eng. 

Leicestershire  Raiment   Lichfiolcl.  Kng. 

South  Staffordshire  Kegimeut   Lichfield,  Eng. 

Kottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire  K^ment.  Lichfield,  Eng. 

2^ortli  Staffordshire  Uegiment   Lichfield,  Eng. 

Grenadier  (iuard<    London.  S.W.,  Eng. 

King's  Own  lioyal  Lancashire  liegiment. . .  Preston,  Kng. 

King^s  Liverpool  Ivegiment   Prestmi,  Kng. 

I^aneiLshire  Fusiliers   Frchtoii,  Kng. 

Border  Keginient.  .'Mtli  Foot   J*reston,  Kng. 

Border  Regiment,  ')^)th  Foot   J*reston,  Kng. 

Ivoyal  ^'ortli  J^anea.shire  Regiment   Preston,  iMig, 

Manehester  Keginient    Preston,  Eng. 

King's  Shropshire  Light  Infantry   Shrewsbury,  Eng. 

Chei^ire  B^ment   Shrewsbury,  Eng. 

Hoyal  Welsh  Fusiliers   Shrewsbury,  Eng. 

South  Wales  Borderers   Shrewsbury,  Eng. 

South  Lancashire  K^ment   Shrewsbury,  Kng. 

Welsh  Regiment   Shrewsbury,  Eng. 

Norfolk  Regiment  , .  Warley,  Eng. 

l^edfordsbire  Tvegimeut   Warley,  Kng. 

Essex  Tiegiment   Warley,  Eng. 

Oxt'oidshire  k  lJuckinghamshire  Light  In- 

fantrv   Warwick,  Knii*. 

Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment   Warwick,  Eng. 

Gloucester  Hegiment   Warwick,  Eng. 

Worcester  Hegiment   Warwick,  Eng. 

Hoyal  Berkshire  Uegiment   Warwick,  Eng. 

King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps   Winchester,  Eng. 

Xorthund)erlniid  L'usiliers   ^^)rk.  l''ng. 

West  Vork.^hire  Regiment   Vorl ,  i  '.ng. 

East  Yorkshire  Regiment   York,  Kng. 

Yorkshire  Regiment    York,  I^iig. 

West  liidinii  Rei^i iiieiit   York,  I'^ng. 

York  and  Laiicastci"  Regiment   York,  I'hig. 

Royal  Irisb  Reuiment   (^>i"k,  Ireland 

Roval  Inniskilliu";  Fusiliers   1  )iil)lin,  Ireland 

Cameronians,  Scottish  Rifles   Hamilton,  Scotland 

Boyal  Highlanders   Perth,  Scotland 
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A  copy  of  the  book  was  sent  to  ''The  Officer  in  Charge  of 
Becords"  of  each  regiment,  reading  after  the  following  formi 

Xew  York,  July  15,  1916. 

Officer  ill  Charge  of  Records, 
16th  Queen's  Lancers, 

Canterbuiy,  England. 

Bear  Sir: 

With  tlic  a})})roval  of  Ilis  Majt'.stv  s  ( lovcrnniriit,  icceivc^l 
through  the  kind  ofHces  of  Ills  Kxcelleiiev  tlie  IJrilish  Aiiiiiiissudor 
to  the  Uuited  States,  Sir  Cecil  Spring- Uice,  tJic  Aiaericaii  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society'  has  the  honor  to  transmit  ta 
you  under  another  cover  and  to  beg  you  to  accept  for  your  regi- 
mental library  a  copy  of  Mr.  Reginald  Pelham  Bolton's  recently 
published  hook  entitled  "  Relics  of  the  Revolution." 

This  book  eniliodies  the  results  of  excavations  on  military 
camp-sitf  s  in  the  City  of  Xew  York  conducted  by  Mr.  Bolton  (a 
Trustee  of  this  Society)  and  liis  colleajrues  duriiif^  the  past  15 
years,  in  the  (-((urse  of  which  many  evidencos  of  British  occupa- 
tion (hiriiiii  \ho  years  lT7(i-lT8.*>  have  been  l)rought  to  liglit.. 
While  tliese  cMMNat ions  have  been  ^joing  on,  occasional  corre- 
spondence with  representatives  of  some  of  the  regiments  which 
have  preserved  a  continuous  organization  since  those  early  days- 
has  disclosed  'a  great  interest  on  their  part  and  has  led  us  to 
believe  that  their  interest  might  be  shared  by  their  comrades  of 
other  regiments.  Consequently,  on  February  28  last,  our  Board 
of  Trustees  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

''Resolved,  That  as  a  token  of  international  friendship,  the- 
Society  present  a  copy  of  ^Ir.  Bolton's  hook  entitled  '  lielics  of  the- 
Kevohition  '  to  each  Britisli  regiment  which  was  encamped  on 
Manhattan  Island  <luring  the  War  for  Independence  and  which 
still  maintains  its  existence,  with  an  expression  of  the  ho])e  tliat 
the  ties  of  amitv  Ix'tween  the  two  countries  whicli  have  been 
unbroken  for  over  a  century  may  always  remain  so." 

We  have  been  gratified  to  notice,  in  the  correH})ondenoe  which 
has  led  up  to  the  sending  of  this  book,  fresh  proof,  if  it  were 
needed,  that  our  Knglish  cousins  entertain,  as  we  do,  warm  senti- 
ments of  pride  in  our  connM  ii  heritage  of  relationship  and  his- 
tory; and  if,  jjerchanee,  this  Iwok  recalls  a  period  of  temporary 
estrangement,  we  trust  that  your  memories,  like  ours,  will  dwfll 
rather  on  the  longer  ])eriods  before  ami  after  flic  events  alludi  d 
to  in  the  book,  during  wlin-b.  ;is  children  ot  tiie  same  idood,  we 
have  devel()])e(l  the  glorious  traditions  of  liberty  whicli  mean  so 
nmch  to  the  world  to-tlay  and  as  leaders  in  which  our  two  peoples 
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must  always  stand  forth  pie-eminent  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

With  renewed  nssin  nnces  of  our  cordial  sentiments^  I  remain, 
in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

Yours  very  truly, 

GivOIwjj:  FiM:i)i:iiicK  Kunz 
President. 

Edwasd  Hagaman  Hall 
Secretary. 

The  acknowledgments  of  the  receipt  of  the  book  contained  many 
graceful  expressions  of  international  sentiment,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing axe  typical: 

Lieut.  Col.  Cooke  of  the  Royal  Irish  Regiment :  "  Far  from 
recalling  a  period  of  temporary  estrangement,  such  thought  on 
your  part  and  that  of  ^fr.  Bridgman  will  tend  to  foster  pride  in 
the  glorious  traditions  of  our  common  race." 

CoL  E.  L.  Eohinson  of  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers:  The  book 
is  most  interesting  and  we  shall  value  it  both  for  itself  and  for 
your  kind  thought  in  sending  it  to  ns." 

CoL  W.  Graydon  Carter,  Officer  in  Charge  of  Hecords  of  Dis- 
trict No.  9 :  ''As  Officer  in  Chaige  of  the  Hecords  of  the  Korf oik, 
Bedfordshire  and  Essex  Begiments  —  I  beg  to  thank  you  and 
your  Board  of  Trusteies  on  behalf  of  these  three  Raiments,  not 
•only  for  your  kindness  and  generosity  in  presenting  to  each  Regi- 
ment a  copy  of  ^Ir.  lleginald  Pelham  Bolton's  book  '  JJolics  of 
the  Kovolution,'  hut  also  more  especially  for  the  cxj)rcssions  of 
good  will  conveyed  in  their  Tlesolution  of  the  2()tli  of  February 
last,  which  sentiuuMits  nre  heartily  rc('i{»rocat('(l.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  liy  our  Overseas  Cousins  from  all  parts  of  the 
World  where  the  Ku";lish  race  has  settled  down  —  and  even  by 
native-born  Britons  who  have  lived  much  abroad  —  that  the  in- 
liabitants  of  these  islands  are  undemonstrative  and  inclined  to 
hide  their  real  feelings  .behind  a  veil  of  apparent  indifference. 
'The  stone  walls  of  England'  was  the  expression  used  by  an 
Australian  who  is  fighting  in  one  of  the  Bedford  Battalions,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  in  our  quiet  way,  we  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  American  Xation  and  UhA  a  kind  of 
family  pride  in  its  prosperity  and  destiny.    The  kind  thought 
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which  prompted  your  Society^s  generous  gift  and  the  sympathetic 
letter  whioh  ymi  have  adtlrosscd  to  1110,  oomhig  as  they  do  at  a 
time  whon  the  throe;  Kpgiiiients  ooiiccnHMl  me  engaged  in  a  war 
M'hioh  lias  for  its  primary  o])je(  t  tlie  iiplioMing  of  tlioso  tr:nH(iinis 
and  princi j)l('s  of  lil)erty  which  are  liie  coinnioM  liciitaue  of  tlie 
American  and  Britibii  peoples,  will  he  valued  hy  all  ranks  as  a 
further  proof  of  American  goodwill  and  sympathy.'' 

Captain  G-.  Fitz  OoraM,  Assistant  llecord  Officer  of  the  same 
regiments,  writes:  "  Asl  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  these 
three  raiments  for  many  years,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  am  quite  sure  Mr.  Bridgman's  generosity  will  he  much 
appreciated  hy  these  laments,  as  I  have  often  noticed  that  the 
men  look  upon  America  as  a  sort  of  England  heyond  the  seas 
where  indeed  many  of  them  have  relations.  As  these  three  regi- 
ments are  composed  of  good  English  stock,  their  opinions  may  he 
taken  as  typical  of  those  of  the  vast  majority  of  their  fellow- 
conntrAnnen  —  at  anv  rate  of  those  who  reallv  count  in  times  of 
trouhle  and  whose  decision  on  vital  questions  of  j)oli(y  is  decisive." 

Brevet  Colonel  A.  W.  IT.  Tripp  of  the  King's  Liverpool  Regi- 
ment: "  Believe  jue,  the  King's  Begiment  fully  i(?ciprocates  your 
expressions  of  the  friendship  which  exists  an<l  has  existed  for  so 
long  a  period  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
British  Empire  and  thank  you  for  the  kindly  thought  and  token 
of  your  country's  amity." 

Brevet  Colonel  W.  11.  DufHn  of  the  King*s  Own  Koyal  Lan- 
caster Hegiment :  I  need  hardly  add,  on  behalf  of  my  Begi- 
menty  that  the  sentiments  which  promi)ted  your  Society  to  send 
such  an  interesting  record  of  the  period  1776-1783  will  be 
heartily  reciprocated  hv  all  ranks  of  the  King's  Own  Koyal 
Lancaster  Jieginu'ut,  at  this  great  crisis  in  the  History  of  Our 
Empire." 

Colonel  ILirry  Cooper,  comnnindiiig  District  Xo.  H,  including 
six  regiments:  "We  British  soldiers  are  very  nnich  indebted  to 
you  gentlemen  in  the  United  States  for  many  details  connected 
with  service  in  ^orth  America  <luring  the  LSth  Century,  Eeni- 
more  Cooper's  novel  (Lionel  Lincoln)  refers  frequently  to  the 
47th  Eegiment  1st  Battalion  Loyal  Xoiih  Lancashire  Begiment; 
Parkman's  numerous  works  on  North  America  are  full  of  interest- 
ing details  relative  to  British  Military  Service  at  the  time  of 
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formation  of  our  North  American  Colonies  and  their  subsequent 
development.  For  my  own  part  as  an  old  officer  of  the  47th  Foot 

who  commenced  his  soldiering  in  Upper  Canada  and  who  has 
many  good  friends  in  the  United  States,  I  hope  yon  will  permit 
me  to  convcv  to  tlie  Trustees  of  tlic  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society,  and  t(^  ^Fr.  Herbert  Bridgman,  my  very 
best  tliniiks  for  their  liandsome  gift." 

Col.  lienrv  Strc^attield  of  the  1^'irst  or  Grenadier  Guards:  '^I 
am  most  j^rateful  to  von  and  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society  for  Mr.  Bolton's  admirable  book,  which  you 
have  heen  good  enough  to  send  me.  It  wiU  be  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  the  Regiment  under  my  command,  and  will  form  a 
most  valuahle  addition  to  our  Historical  Records.  In  these  days 
it  is  more  than  gratifying  to  feel  the  closeness  of  the  ties  which 
hind  us,  the  First  or  Grenadier  Guards,  the  composite  detadunent 
of  which  fought  at  Brandywine  and  Guildford  Court,  to  the  gal- 
lant troops  who  then  o])])osed  ns.  T  feel  sure  that  H.  H.  11.  The 
Duke  of  (\innanfrht,  Colonel  of  the  Kegimeut,  will  welcome  this 
aet  of  courtesy  on  your  part." 

FIELD  TiilPS  AU0U:N'D  XEW  YOKK 

In  Octoher,  1916,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Charles  D.  Atkins, 
Director  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  arranged  and 
conducted  two  field  trips  of  the  Department  of  Geography  of  that 
institution. 

On  October  7.  the  Secretary  of  this  Society  conducted  a  party 
of  about  o.")!)  iiicnibers  of  the  Institute  on  an  excursion  to  Bear 
^rountiiin  Park.  The  ])ilfiriins  went  on  one  of  the  irudson  Tuver 
Dny  Line  steamers.  On  the  way  up  the  river,  they  were  gathered 
in  the  o1)servation  jjarlor  of  the  steamboat  and  addressed  by  the 
Leader  (the  SecretMry  of  ibis  Society)  and  by  Prof.  Jolm  ^lickcl- 
horongh  who  explained  the  geologic4il  histoiy  of  the  Palisudes  and 
the  lower  Hudson  «nd  recounted  some  of  the  leading  events  in 
the  human  history  of  the  valley.  At  luncheon  in  Bear  Mountain 
Inn,  the  Leader  made  a  hrief  address  concerning  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park,  the  generous  gifts  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  and 
others,  and  the  constructive  work  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park 
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Commission.  After  luncheon  a  walking  party  was  taken  to  the 
site  of  Fort  ^Montgomery  alxmt  a  inile  north  of  the  Inn  and  shown 

the  old  fortiriciitioiis  which  are  now  being  restored  by  the  Pali- 
sades Interstate  l*ai-k  ( \)ininissi()ii. 

On  OctolwT  2S.  a  simihir  jtarty  asseml)lo<l  at  Fi  jiiinces  Tavorn, 
at  Broad  and  Pearl  .streets  at  iK  a.  ni.,  and  were  taken  over  the 
following  itinerarv:  Through  l>roa<l  and  IJcaver  streets  to  I>owl- 
infi:  Green;  thence  by  subway  to  110th  street  and  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine;  thence  hv  subwav  to  157th  street  station 
and  Washington's  Headquarters  in  IdOth  Street;  and  thence  hy 
suWay  to  Van  Cortlandt  Park  and  the  Van  Cortlandt  Mansion. 
The  trip  was  preceded  hy  an  address  at  Fraunces  Tavern  and 
others  at  the  various  stopjdng  places  along  the  route,  generally  hy 
the  Leader,  the  Secretary  of  this  Society.  At  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,  the  jjilgrinis  were  received  hy  the  Verger 
and  Dean's  Viear  and  enjoyed  a  particularly  impressive  and 
jjrofitahle  hour.  At  the  entrance  to  the  Tathedral  Close,  they 
were  in<'t  hy  the  hite  \^'r<;er.  ^fr.  Charles  F.  IJnrnard.  in  his  offi- 
cial j^own,  and  condncted  tlironi:!!  tlic  new  Synod  Hall  and  around 
the  jirouj)  of  Cathedral  Iniildin^rs.  Then  they  a88end)led  in  the 
Crossing  of  the  Cathedral,  where  the  Rev.  Iv  r>riggs  Tvasli,  Dean's 
Viear.  in  his  canonicals,  made  a  brief  addi*ess  of  welcome  and 
offered  a  few  short  prayers,  !^^r.  Tlarnard  spoke  from  the  steps 
leading  to  the  Choir,  describing  the  building  of  the  Cathedral; 
and  Dr.  Miles  Farrow  played  the  great  organ.  After  the  Verger 
had  ushered  out  the  Dean's  Vicar,  he  returncHi  and  conducte<l 
the  visitors  through  the  Seven  Chapels  of  Tongues. 

The  value  of  such  field-trips  in  aoqnainthig  the  ]>articipant9 
with  natural  facts  and  historical  events  was  ]>lainly  evident  on 
these  two  occasions.  The  nienihers  of  the  ]);irties  were  cultured 
men  an«l  women,  manv  of  whom  had  traveled  idn-oad.  hnt  who  for 
the  tirst  time  on  these  field-day  trips  saw  certain  notalile  feature?^ 
of  their  own  state  and  certain  hisfuri<'al  landnniiks  in  their  own 
city.  Innumerable  e-^pressions  of  interest  and  delijiht  and  inrpii- 
ries  when  similar  trips  would  be  held  jrave  ani|de  testimony  to  the 
value  of  this  form  of  combined  educational  and  recreational  work. 
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PUBLICATIO:^^  OF  OOMJJJLOjST  COUi^CIL  MIjS'UTES 

In  our  Annual  Reports  for  1912,  1913,  1914,  1915  and  1916, 
we  have  printed  in  full  the  first  two  manuscript  volumes  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  Common  C'oiiiicil  of  the  City  of  'New  York  since 
the  Revolution.  We  do  not  give  a  further  instalment  of  these 
extremely  interestini^  ami  valuabh^  records  in  the  present  lleport 
for  tl  le  reason  that  tlie  City  itself  lias  now  undcrtukeu.  the  pubii* 
cation  of  these  hitherto  unpublished  archives. 

The  relation  which  these  records  hear  to  the  whoh'  series  of 
minutes  of  the  municipal  government  of  Xew  Amsterdam  and 
Xew  York  may  be  judged  from  the  following  facts:  The  minutes 
of  the  Dutch  Period,  from  1653  to  1674,  have  been  printed  by  the 
city  in  seven  volumes,  entitled  "  The  Records  of  New  Amsterdam 
from  1653  to  1674  Anno  Domini."  The  minutes  of  the  Engliah 
Period,  from  1675  to  1776,  are  comprised  in  seven  manuscript 
volumes  numbered  from  1  to  8,  both  inclusive,  which  have  been 
puijlished  hy  the  city  in  eight  volumes,  entitled  ^linutes  of  the 
Connwrn  Council  of  the  City  of  Xew  York,  1075— 1776. "  There 
ai'e  no  known  records  durinii  tlie  British  military  regime  from 
1770  to  1783.  The  Minutes  from  1784  to  18:51  are  comprised  in 
sixty-eight  manuscript  volumes  in  thp  C'\iy  Clerk's  office,  num- 
bered consecutively  with  those  of  the  English  Period  from  8  to  75, 
both  inclusive.  Of  the  foregoing,  volumes  8  and  9,  covering  the 
period  from  February  10,  1784,  to  August  20,  1790,  are  printed 
in  the  Annual  Beports  of  this  Society  for  1912-1916.  Volumes 
10  to  75,  both  inclusive,  have  not  been  printed.  There  are  imper- 
fectly copied  duplicates  of  volumes  8  to  54,  inclusive,  in  the  oflSce 
of  the  Librarian  of  the  City  Clerk,  but  no  <lnplicates  of  volumes 
55  to  75.  Siuee  1831  the  transactions  of  the  City  Government 
have  been  printed  reg:ularly  by  the  city  exce])t  in  1871. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  tlie  records  froui  1781  to  1831, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  volumes  8  and  0  al)ove  nuMitioned, 
have  never  been  printed,  represent  a  period  of  extraordinary  his- 
torical and  civic  interest  Tlie  transactions  of  the  city  govern- 
ment in  the  years  immediately  following  the  Revolution  contain 
many  allusions  to  sufiFerings  and  losses  sustained  and  patriotic  ser- 
vices rendered  during  the  war,  of  which  there  is  no  other  known 
record.   But  while  these  archives  are  more  or  less  retrospective. 
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they  arc  more  especially  forward-looking.  The  period  which  they 
cover  was  the  Period  of  Kecoustruction  of  ^ew  York  city,  after 
the  devastation  due  to  the  great  fire  of  1776  and  to  occupation  by 
the  British.  During  this  reconstruction  period  municipal  im- 
provements  of  a  fundamental  character  and  of  very  great  import- 
ance were  undertaken.  This  period  includes  the  laying  out  of  a 
great  many  streets,  the  granting  of  a  great  many  titles  to  land  and 
land  under  water,  and  other  transactions  which  had  an  important 
effect  on  the  physical  development  of  the  city,  and  the  influence- 
of  which  is  felt  to  the  present  day.  There  is  hardly  a  week  in 
the  course  of  the  year  in  whicli  the  inunici])al  authorities  do  not 
have  occasion  to  consult  these  old  records  in  connectioii  with  ])res- 
ent  transactions,  involving  large  sums  of  money  or  extensive  ])rop- 
erty  rights ;  and  lack  of  printed  copies  of  such  records  has  cost  the 
city  liundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  research  by  paid  attor- 
neys whose  services  wouhl  have  been  lessened  greatly  if  printed 
and  properly  indexied  copies  of  the  minutes  had  been  at  their  ser- 
vice. As  a  single  instance  of  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the 
want  of  such  printed  copies,  we  may  cite  the  statement  made  on 
IT^ovember  15,  1916,  by  Comptroller  William  A.  Prendergast  that 
the  city  had  been  obliged  to  write  off  $1,900,000  of  taxes  and  as^ 
sessments  which  had  been  erroneouslv  levied  bv  the  eitv  for  lack 
of  infornuition  altont  propd  ty  lines,  whicli  infornuition  could  have- 
been  ha<l  if  tlic  minutes  has  lu'cn  ))n])lislie»l. 

Since  the  hre  in  tlie  (^i])it()l  at  Alhany  on  AFarch  20.  1011, 
which  destroyed  priceless  historical  manuscri])ts,  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  has  been  urging  the- 
printing  of  the  unpublished  Minutes  from  1784  to  1831 ;  and  with 
a  view  to  placing  at  least  a  portion  of  them  beyond  danger,  while- 
the  City  Government  was  deliberating  on  the  publication  of  them 
all,  the  Society  has  printed  the  five  installments  before  mentioned^ 
During  the  past  year,  we  are  happy  to  report,  the  city  has  taken^ 
up  this  work  in  an  ample  and  dignified  way.  On  June  20,  1916, 
flavor  ^litchel  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Board  of" 
Ald(;rmen : 
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City  or  Xiiw  York 
Office  of  the  Mayor 

/te7i«  20,  1916. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Board  of  Aldermen: 

Gcntlciuoii. —  I  hereby  resjjectfuUy  request  an  authorization  of 
•$15,000  special  revenue  bonds  to  meet  the  cost  of  ]>rinting  the 
manuscript  Minutes  of  tlio  C^omTnon  Council  of  this  City  from 
Fobniary  JO,  1784,  to  May  9,  1831. 

Attention  has  frequently  been  callerl  to  the  iinportauee  of  hav- 
ing these  (locnnuuit.s  printed,  not  only  to  insure  their  preservation, 
but  to  make  them  accessible  ])()th  on  account  of  their  historical 
interest  and  for  legal  purposes,  such  as  street-oi)ening  matters  and 
land  titles.  They  constitute  most  important  unpublished  doc- 
uments in  the  possession  of  the  City  and  the  only  records  of  the 
Common  Council  which  remain  unprinted. 

In  1897  the  records  of  the  Dutch  Period,  extending  from  1668 
to  1074,  were  edited  and  published  in  seven  volumes  under  the 
•direction  of  a  committee  appointed  by  Mayor  William  L.  Strong. 
The  members  of  the  committee  were  James  Grant  Wilson,  Isaac 
Townsend  Smith,  Edward  F.  I)e  Lancev  and  William  L.  Stone. 
In  1805  the  City  made  an  approjuiation  of  $7,000  to  pay  the 
I'xpense  of  editorial  service  and  jointing. 

The  records  of  the  English  Period  (1075-177G)  were  published 
in  1905  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  composed  of  members 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  ap^^ointed  by  Mayor  Low  in 
1902.  The  members  of  this  ccmmiittee  were  Professor  Herbert 
L.  Osgood,  Chairman;  Frederic  W.  Jackson,  Bohert  H.  Kelby 
:nnd  Iliram  Smith.  An  appropriation  of  $7,000  was  also  made  at 
this  time  to  cover  the  cost  of  editing  and  printing, 

Xo  records  whatever  have  been  preserved  for  the  Revolutionary 
Period,  177(!  to  1784. 

Beginning  with  1831.  these  proceedings  have  been  })u])lished 
regularly;  but  for  the  ])eriod  1784  to  1831  the  Minutes  of  the 
Common  Council  are  still  in  manuscript,  and  as  you  are  well 
aware,  are  kept  in  the  City  Clerk's  office. 

Historical  societies  and  individuals  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  valuable  public  records  of  the  City  have  long  urged  that 
these  Minutes  be  printed.  Certain  individuals  are  now  proposing 
to  publish  them  in  ])art,  with  the  hope  of  nniking  a  profit  out  of 
the  undertaking.  It  .seems  to  me  this  would  be  unfortunate,  for 
they  should  l)e  printed  in  full  with  all  possible  accuracy  and  care. 
Their  ])iil>lication  .should  not  he  made  a  commercial  matter  in  any 
sense,  although  it  is  possible  that  a  considerable  ])art  of  the  cost 
might  be  returned  to  the  City  if  the  volumes  were  .soltl  at  a  rea- 
sonable prico. 
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Fortunately  for  the  City,  the  services  of  a  professor  of  history 
in  one  of  the  public  high  schools  will  he  available  for  this  work 
without  additional  expense.  This  gentleman's  studies  have  made 
him  thoroughly  familiar  with  tho  manuscript  volumes  which  it  i.s 
proposed  to  publish.  My  iiuiuiries  indicate  that  he  is  admirably 
titted  l)y  traiiiiiiii:  and  8cholari<hip  to  l)e  entrusted  with  the  im- 
portant ami  ditticult  task  of  editing  and  puhlishin^^  tliese  records. 
It  is  mv  intention  also,  if  ai(rec:dile  to  vour  Jlonoralilc  IJoard.  to 
apjtoint  an  advisory  committee  to  supervise  the  work  of  editinj^ 
and  pulilishing  and  to  aid  in  securing  private  snbscri|)tioiis  to  the 
printed  volumes.  As  members  of  this  conmiittcc,  1  ]>roposc  to 
ap2>oint,  in  addition  to  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
representatives  of  the  leading  historical  societies  and  educational 
institutions  of  the  City.  This,  I  am  confident,  will  meet  with  gen- 
eral approval  and  will  insure  a  satisfactoiy  result  with  a  minimum 
of  expense. 

It  is  not  possil)h'  to  determine  in  advance  just  wliat  tlio  expense 
will  he,  Imt  estimates  which  1  have  caused  to  he  made  indicate 
that  an  aj)j)ro])riation  of  $15,000  sliould  carry  the  work  far  toward 
completion.  A))j»ro.\imately  tweiitv-five  volumes  will  l>e  re(juir(Ml. 
The  ])ul)lication  of  the  records  of  the  Dutch  and  Kn^lisli  I'eriods 
cost  about  $1,000  per  volume.  JSince  our  plan  is  to  have  as  much 
of  the  work  as  possible  done  by  those  already  in  the  employ  of  the 
City  without  additional  compensation,  I  hope  that  $15,000  will 
be  sufficient  to  cover  all  expenses. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  Pueroy  Mitcjikl,  Mayor. 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  referred  the  [Mayor's  message  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  consisting  of  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Francis 

I*.  Kenney,  William  P.  Kcnn<'aily,  John  Dienier,  F.  II.  vStev<'n- 
son,  Samuel  J.  l»ur<len.  Charh's  I*.  ('(»le,  Robert  L.  .Mor;in.  Mi- 
chael Stapleton  and  Francis  P.  Pent,  who  held  a  hearing:  in  the 
City  Jlall  on  June  2(1  I'JUl.  At  this  heariiii;  Mr.  i'aul  (\  Wil- 
son, on(>  of  the  Mayor's  Secretaries;  lion.  Victor  II.  Paltsits,  for- 
merly State  Historian  and  j>r(>sent  Kce])er  of  Manuscripts  of  tho 
Xew  Yoik  Puhlic  Library;  Dr.  (*.  ('.  Williamson,  Lihrarian  of 
the  Municipal  Reference  Libra ly;  i...  X.  Futter,  Esq.,  of  the  Law 
Dcpai'tment  of  the  City ;  and  Dr.  Edward  Ilagaman  Hall,  8ccre- 
tarv  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Sociotv, 
appeared  before  the  Finance  Committee  in  favor  of  the  bond  imio. 
The  recommendation  was  favorablv  considered  bv  the  Finance 
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Committee  who  are  deserving  of  much  credit  for  their  sympa- 
thetic cooperation. 

On  June  27,  1916,  the  Finance  Committee  made  the  following 
Teport: 

The  ( 'oniniittec  on  Finance,  to  which  was  refevred  on  June  20, 
1916,  the  uunexed  message  from  tlie  jSIavor  requestinf^  an  issue  of 
■Special  Revenue  Bonds,  $15,000,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  the 
manuscript  minutes  of  the  Common  Council  from  February  10, 
1784,  to  May  9,  1831,  respectfully  reports  that,  having  examined 
the  subject  they  agree  with  the  Mayor,  as  this  is  a  most  important 
work,  and  believe  that  all  work  and  expenditure  shoiild  be  nnder 
the  saperviaion  of  the  Mayor.  It  therefore  recommends  that  the 
accompanying  resolution  be  adopted: 

Beaolved,  That  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  subdivision  8 
of  section  188  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter,  the  Board  of 

Estimate  and  Apportionment  be  and  is  hereby  requested  to  author- 
ize the  Comptroller  to  issue  Special  Tievenue  Bonds  to  the  amount 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000),  the  proceeds  whereof  to  be 
used  by  the  Mayor  for  the  purpose  of  printing  the  manuscript 
minutes  of  the  Common  Council  from  February  10,  1784  to  May 
9,  1831. 

All  obliaations  contracted  for  hereunder  to  be  incurred  on  or 
before  December  iJl,  1916. 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men July  7, 1916,  and  approved  by  the  Mayor  July  20.  On  July 
27,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  adc^ted  the  follow- 
ing reolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  resolulioii  adopted  by  the  ]5oard  of  Alder- 
men on  July  7,  1910,  and  approved  by  the  Mayor  on  July  20, 
1916,  recpiesting  an  issue  of  special  revenue  bonds  in  the  sum  of 
£fteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000),  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  used 
by  the  2i£ayor  for  the  purpose  of  printing  the  manuscript  minutes 
of  the  Common  Council  from  February  10,  1784  to  May  9,  1831, 
all  obligations  contracted  for  hereunder  to  be  incurred  on  or  l^ofore 
December  31,  1916,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  concurred  in  by  the 
"Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
]n'ovidinir  means  therefor,  the  (.'oniptroller  be  and  Is  hereby 
^luthorized,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subdivision  S  of  section 
188  of  the  Greater  Xew  York  Charter,  to  issue  special  rcnenue 
bonds  of  the  City  of  Xew  ^'ork  to  an  anion nt  not  exceeding  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  ($15,000),  redeemable  from  the  tax  levy  of  the 
jear  succeeding  the  year  of  their  issue;  the  expenditure  of  the 
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funds  herein  authorized  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
of  Oily  Becord,  subject  to  the  eertiiic>ation  of  such  expenditure  by 
a  committee  to  Ijc  appointed  bv  the  Mavor,  jnovidod  tliat  no  sets  of 
the  minutes,  the  publicatiou  of  which  is  provided  for  herein,  shall 

be  distril)ntod  free  to  any  individual,  society  or  corp<jration  other 
than  suc'li  departments  of  the  City  as  require  them  and  the  !New 
York  Public  Library. 

On  August  Sf  19 16,  Mayor  Mitchel  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  gentlemen  whom  he  had  selected  to  advise  concerning 
and  supen^ise  the  publication  of  the  minutes : 

OiTY  OF  New  Yokk 
Office  of  the  Mayor 

August  8»  1916 

Dear  6ir : 

•At  my  request,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportioumenty  on 
July  27th,  made  available  $15,000,  special  revenue  bonds,  for 
printing  and  publishing  the  only  uiiprintcd  manuscript  minutes  of 
the  Common  Council  of  this  City,  for  the  period  1784-1831. 

It  is  my  pur]V)se  to  have  this  work  proceed  under  the  auspices 
of  an  Honorary  and  a  Publicalion  i^Miimittee.  Tn  oivlei-  to  relieve 
the  ineiidiers  of  these  eoniniittees  from  all  editorial  and  business 
details  I  am  also  designating  au  editor  and  a  secretary. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Publicati«»n  Comniittee.  For  your  information  a  general  state- 
ment concerning  the  publication  of  these  minutes  is  enclosed. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JonX  PUBROY  MlTC  HKL, 

Mayor. 

The  major  ]>art  of  the  aciieral  statement  eiicht-cd  by  the  ^layor 
with  the  fore^oiiii;'  letter  is  a  rejx'tition  of  his  niessa;!:*'  to  the 
lioard  of  Aldermen,  heretofore  quoted  in  full.  It  concludes,  how- 
ever, as  follows: 

"  While  it  is  my  wish  to  have  the  work  done  as  inexpensively  as 
possible,  I  also  desire  that  it  l>e  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet 
the  approval  of  everyone  interested.  I  am  therefore  apiM'iuting 
two  advisory  connnittees  —  an  Honorary  Committee  and  a  Tul*- 
lication  Committee — to  be  assisfrd  by  an  e<litor  ami  m  secroiary. 

"  After  consultation  with  gentlemen  who  Inive  consented  to 
serve  on  the  Publication  Connnittee  1  have  requested  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  assign  to  this  editorial  position  Mr.  A.  E. 
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Peterson,  Instructor  in  History,  Evander  Childs  High  •ScbooL 
Mr.  Peterson's  studies  have  made  him  thoroughly  familiar  yniih 

the  iiianuscrript  vohniies  wliuli  it  is  proposed  to  publish..  My  in- 
quiries indicate  that  he  i.s  admirably  fitted  bv  tiainiiii;-  and  scholar- 
ship to  be  entrusted  with  tliis  i)ujK)rtant  and  difficnit  task  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Publication  ('oniniittco  which  will 
have  the  advice  aud  counsel  of  the  Honorary  <Jomiuittee." 

* 

The  gentlemen  accepting  the  'Mayor's  invitation  and  constitut- 
iuij:  the  Honorary  Committee  and  Publication  Committee  arc  as 

follows: 

no.\()i;.\i:v  COJ^UIlTTiji: 

John  B.  Pine,  L.  H.  L).,  lawyer,  editor,  Clerk  of  C'ohimbia 
Fni verbify,  ex-menibcr  of  the  Art  Commission  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  etc.,  'Chairman. 

Prank  B.  Bigelow,  Librarian  of  the  New  York  Society  Library. 

Hon.  Henry  H.  Curran.  Cit\'  ^lagistrate. 

Tlon.  James  P.  Daveuporl,  Assistant  Special  Deputy  llegister 
of  New  York  County. 

Edgar  Dawson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science  at  Hunter  College. 

Rol)ci*t  W.  de  Forest,  LL.D.,  lawyer,  President  of  the  Metro- 
politan M  useum  of  Art,  President  of  the  Art  Commission  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  etc. 

R.  T.  H.  Halsey,  banker,  author,  and  specialist  in  old  New 
York  history. 

Robert  11.  Kelby,  Librarian  of  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

ITon.  Francis  P.  Kenney,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  lioard  of  Aldermen. 

ITon.  (Icorgo  McAneny,  formerly  President  of  the  Board  of 

Aldermen. 

I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes,  architect,  author  of  Tlie  Iconography  of 
Maidiattan  Idand,"  specialist  in  old  New  York  history. 

Hon.  William  G.  Willcox,  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

PUBUCATIOX  COMMITTEK 

Hon.  Victor  Hugo  Paltsit^,  Keeper  of  Manuscripts  of  the  New 
York  Public  Libraiy,  former  State  Historian,  Chainuan. 
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Marshc'ill  S.  Brovvu,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 
at  New  York  University. 

Mward  llii<?aman  Hall,  L,  II.  1).,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Scenic  iiiid  Historic  Preservation  Society.  . 

Hon.  Lamar  Hardy,  Corpvration  Couuael  of  the  <Jity  of  !Xew 
York. 

Austin  1  >axier  Keep,  PIlD.,  Professor  of  History  at  the  College 

of  the  Citv  of  Xew  York. 

Herbert  L.  Osgood,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  at  Columbia 
University. 

Hon.  William  A.  Prendergast,  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Paul  C.  Wilson,  Assistant  Secretary'  to  tbe  Mavor. 

8ECSETASY 

O.  C.  Williamson,  Ph.D.,  Librarian  of  the  Municipal  Heference 
Library. 

EDITOK 

A.  Everett  Peterson,  Ph.D.,  head  of  the  Department  oi  Hi.story 
of  the  Evander  Childs  H  igh  SchooL 

After  the  enactment  of  the  original  authorization  of  $15,000  for 
the  beginning  of  the  work,  the  Committee  pnpared  careful  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  printing  all  of  the  unpublished  manuscript 

volumes,  08  in  number,  and  calcnlated  tliat  the  whole  work  could 
1)0  done  in  the  ( 'onuuittcc  had  $i.").00()  at  its  eonuiiand.  A}){)reeiat- 
iniz;  the  ini})in'tance  of  the  work  in  liand.  thv  i!iniii('i|)al  authorities 
voted  to  transfer  to  this  work  .i>."50.ni)(>  of  nnuscd  Iv.ihincr-.  in  idlicr 
funds,  tlms,  with  the  orip;inal  authorization,  ctjuiplctinu  the  nrcdi-d 
$4i»,000.  The  lioard  of  Aldermen  and  iioard  of  K.-tiniato  also 
extended  beyond  December  iJl,  the  time  within  which  the 

obligations  for  the  Avork  were  required  to  be  contracted. 

Tho  Committee  has  therefore  contracted,  through  the  Super- 
visor of  the  City  Kecord,  with  the  Martin  B.  Brown  Printing  and 
Binding  Co.,  for  the  printing  of  the  minutes.  The  books  will  be 
printed  on  Library  Becord  paper,  containing  100  per  cent  rag  stock 
yielding  not  over  2  per  cent  ash.  It  is  estimated  that  the  68 
volumes  of  manuscript  will  make  about  21  volumes  of  about  750 
pages  each.    Probably  an  additional  volume  will  be  required  for 
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the  index.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  sets  will  be  printed,  and  the 
Committee  lias  deemed  it  to  be  in  the  public  interest  to  make  them 
avaikible  for  those  who  need  them  by  selling  to  subscribcrd  ut  $3.00 
a  volume,  which  is  less  than  cost. 

The  method  ])Uisued  in  preparing  the  printer's  "  copv  "  of  these 
minute^  is  interesting.  As  before  stated,  tAvo  manuscript  volumea 
have  already  been  transcribed  and  printed  by  the  ^Vmerican  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Societj.  The  printed  pages  of  these 
volumes  have  again  been  compared  carefully  with  the  original  text 
and  placed  in  the  printer's  hands.  Fortunately,  the  chirography 
of  the  suoeeding  66  manuscript  volumes  does  not  present  so  many 
difficulties  as  the  old  handwriting.  The  pages  of  these  volumes, 
therefore,  are  being  reproduced  by  the  photostat  process,  whidi 
supplies  a  facsimile  copy  of  the  original  writing  in  white  on  a 
black  background.  Tliese  sheets  are  carefully  read  by  specially 
trained  readers  and  any  obscurities  in  tlie  oriiiinal  are  corrected 
with  white  ink  on  the  mari>in.  If  the  readers  have  anv  doubt  a» 
to  the  spellinii' of  any  word,  it  is  queried  in  the  margin.  The  sheets 
are  then  examined  by  the  Editor,  and  finally  revised  bv  him.  The 
copy  "  now  being  perfectly  legible,  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  compositor.  After  the  printer  has  read  the  proof,  the  linal 
step  to  ensure  accuracy  is  taken  by  the  Editor,  who  reads  the  proof 
again,  comparing  it  this  time  with  the  original  manuscript 
volume. 

It  is  believed  that  these  volumes  will  represent  the  highest 
development  of  the  science  of  accurately  reproducing  old  manu- 
script records  in  type. 

TRINITY  PROTBSTAISTT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

New  Beal  Estate  Folicy 

A  material  change  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  any  long  standing 

organization  having  large  real  estate  holdings  in  any  community  is 

sure  to  have  its  etfect  on  the  laudiiiark  history  of  that  conuiiunity, 
and  the  announcement  made  in  the  New  York  papers  on  January 
10,  tliat  old  Trinity  ProtestjUit  l^piscopal  Chiireh  of  that 

city  luul  made  a  change  in  the  business  numagcment  of  its  real 
estate  therefore  ix>ss<.'sses  more  than  a  commercial  interest.  Trinity 
parish  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  church  organizations  in  the  United 
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States,  the  title  to  some  of  its  real  estate  running  back  over  two- 
hundred  vears. 

On  Jamuu'v  0,  llilT,  the  Vostrv  cloc'ted  Mr.  William  11. 
Wli(X'lock,  yice  President  of  the  real  estate  firm  of  Douftlas  TJobin- 
son,  Charles  S.  Brown  r.mi|>anjr,  as  man  ago  r  of  tho  real  estate  of 
the  parish,  and  Mr.  11. 11.  Uanunflim  resigned  the  position  of  Con- 
troller which  he  had  held  for  nearly  20  years.  This  change,  it  is 
reported^  means  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  system  by  which 
the  real  estate  properties  have  been  managed  for  many  years^  and 
the  installation  of  more  modem  methods.  Changes  in  the  plans 
of  handling  the  real  estate,  it  is  said,  have  been  made  nocessai-v 
in  hirge  ])art  l»y  the  <lovel«>])iJients  connoetec]  with  the  extension 
of  Seventh  Avenue  to  ^'a^i('k  Str(HH  and  the  construction  of  tho 
S<n'eiitli  Av  enue  subway,  a  large  portion  of  the  Trinity  propei'ti<" 
being  in  that  part  of  Grreenwieh  Village  through  which  the  cut 
pa'^ses. 

In  ibis  part  of  New  York  it  is  stated  Trinity  parish  owns  360 
houses,  and  its  holdings  are  assessed  at  $15,000,000.  Most  of 
these  houses  are  two  or  three  story  brick  front  buildings  housing  a 
family  on  each  floor,  and  they  include  many  of  those  old-fashione(T 
structures  with  Colonial  doorways  and  dormer  windows,  whidi  aro 
among  the  quaint  attractions  of  the  district  west  and  southwest  of 
"Washington  Square.  When  the  pro]>erty  was  first  taken  over  by 
Trinity  it  was  of  comparatively  little  value,  but  with  the  growth 
of  the  city  it  has  become  a  posscvssion  of  enormous  worth. 

SAI^iT  JOIi:X'S  CHAPEL 

Fate  Undertermined 

The  foregoing  mention  of  the  change  of  policy  of  Trinity  par- 
iah naturally  renews  the  apprehensions  heretoffive  felt  concerning 
the  preservation  of  old  St.  John's  Church  in  Varick  street,  Xew 
York  City,  a  chapel  of  Trinity  Church.  For  the  history  of  this 
interesting  landmark  and  other  references  to  the  subject,  the 
reader  may  consult  previous  Annual  Beiports  of  this  Society  as 
follows:  1901),  pp.  72-79 ;  1912,  pp.  146-147 ;  1913,  pp.  164-165 ; 

1914,  pp.  14:5-117;  1915,.  pp.  110,  210-212;  1916,  pp.  147-148. 

({See  plates  1)  and  10.) 
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The  situation  \vi*th  Tespect  to  this  interesting  building  is  now 
criticaL  Eeligious  servioes  in  it  hare  long  been  discontimted.  The 
street  improvcmen-ts  consequent  upon  the  wickiiing  of  \' a  rick 
Street  ami  the  biiil(liii«(  of  the  subway  are  nearinj^  ('(niipletion. 
The  excavation  for  the  subway  has  bc<'n  tilltnl  up,  and  the  roadway 
^iid  sidewalks  will  soon  I30  restored.  These  iinproveuHMits  alone, 
when  linished,  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  church  prop- 
'ertv.  The  neighborhood  will  soon  be  transformed  into  one  of  the 
•desirable  business  centers  in  the  city.  The  new  Varick  street  is 
a  beautifully  wide  and  light  thonraghf are.  The  newysubwaj  makes 
the  neighborhood  quickly  and  convenientlj  accessible.  In  addition 
to  these  assured  advantages  there  is  an.  almost  certain  prospect  of 
another  great  improvement.  'As  stated  elsewhere  in  this  Report, 
one  provision  of  the  plan  for  the  relocation  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral liailroad  tracks  on  the  wst  side  of  the  eitv  is  the  abandon- 
nicut  of  th(^  railroad's  I'ight  of  way  sonth  of  Canal  street  and  of 
the  freight  terniiual  occupying  the  block  bounded  by  Varick, 
]>each,  Laight  and  Ilndson  streett*.  This  nnsightly  freight  hoii-jo, 
which  not  onlv  obliterated  the  channino-  old  St.  John's  Park  bnt 
also  preempts  Hudson  street  with  railroad  tracks  and  the  sidewalks 
on  other  sides  by  tnicks,  is  directly  opposite  St.  John*s  church. 
Its  abandonment  will  not  mean  that  old  St  John's  Park  will  be 
res^tored,  because  the  ISTew  York  Central  Bailroed  Co.,  owns  the 
fee  of  the  })i  operty  and  there  is  no  provision  in  the  ])ro])osed  con- 
tract M  itli  rhe  city  which  changes  its  ownership.  J>nt  the  abandon- 
ment of  its  nse  for  a  freight  terminal  will  immensely  improve 
neinhboring  <  <)iiditit»ns.  Even  if  the  area  is  not  re(daimed  by  the 
city  for  park  i)nrposes,  a  first  (dass  bnsiness  1)ni1ding  would  be 
better  than  the  freight  house.  With  this  physical  :^itnatiou  rapidly 
developing,  the  change  in  the  real  estate  policy  of  Trinity  parish, 
which  owns  St.  John's  Church  and)  the  land  on  which  it  stands, 
takes  on  especial  significance.  .  The  period  of  two  years  which  the 
])ari9h  allowed  the  advocates  of  the  preservation  of  the  church  in 
which  to  find  means  for  its  salvation  has  passed;  but  on  Friday, 
March  13,  1017,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment;  on 
motion  of  l>oron,iili  President  !Marks,  extending  the  period  of  iin- 
mnnitv  until  rinlv  1,  lt>17  and  dir(x*.tinii"  the  removal  of  the 
encroachment  unless  some  plan  for  saving  the  bnilding  is  found 
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before  that  date.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Trinity  authorities 
consider  the  continuance  of  religions  services  in  this  church  inad- 
vi^&able  and  impracticable.  The  church,  therefore,  in  all  human 
probabilitj,  will  never  be  used  again  hj  the  Trinity  corporaiion 
for  parish  work.  Ordinary  business  sense  dictates  that  this  pro|H 
wty,  valued  at  about  $250,000  shall  not  lie  idle.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, therefoie,  that  with  the  otmipletion  of  the  local  improve- 
ments  the  corporation  will  seek  to  realize  on  this  asset,  either  by 
sale  for  commercial  purposes  or  by  the  demolition  of  the  church  and 
the  erection  of  a  ref^enue-pvodncing  building  This  means  that  if 
St.  John's  is  to  be  saved,  it  must  be  saved  soon. 

There  appears  to  be  no  justiiiable  way  in  which  public  funds  can 
be  used'  for  this  pui'pose.  We  approached  the  Board  of  Education 
on  this  subject  once  with  a  view  to  its  use  for  educational  purposes, 
(report  for  1914)  but  the  suggestion  did  not  prove  to  be  praoticablOi 
We  are  forced  to  the  conviction  that  if  the  building  is  to  be  saved 
it  must  be  saved  by  .private  philanthropy.  The  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Breservation  Society  would  like  to  see  St.  John's 
Church  become  a  civic  center,  after  the  plan  of  the  Old  South 
Meeting  House  in  Boston,  but  on  a  somewhat  more  liberal  plan. 
The  Old  South,  as  is  well  known,  stands  on  one  of  Boston's  busiest 
thoi-oughfares,  Washington  street,  at  the  comer  of  Milk  street, 
crowded  in  closely  by  business  buildings.  It  is  in  possct^sion  of 
the  Directors  of  Oldi  South  Work,  who  maintain  in  it  an  extreinclv 
interesting  museum  of  historical  relics,  who  publish  historical 
booklets  called  Old  South  Leaflets,  and  who  otherwise  conduct  a 
valuable  historical  w^ork.  An  admission  fee  to  the  church  is 
charged  to  assist  in  its  maintenancOi  For  details  of  the  means  by 
which  the  Old  South  was  saved,  see  index. 

There  are  possibilities  for  an  even  greater  civic  work  in  St. 
John's  Church.  As  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society,  it  would  become  the  center  of  a 
patriotic  and  philanthropic  work  reaching  to  all  parts  of  the 
ITnitetl  States.  It  would  become  the  conspimons  rallvinc;  jHiint 
for  l(K'al  efforts  for  the  conservation  of  Itx-al  hi.story,  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  city  parks,  and'  the  betterment  of  our  city  conditions 
generally.  With  a  .proper  ituancial  endowment,  it  could  be  main- 
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tained  as  a  free  auditor! imi  for  civic,  patriotic  and  historical  meet- 
ings. It  could  house  a  lil>rary  and  museimi  of  oity  history,  and 
in  innumerable  ways  be  made  to  serve  the  highest  public  interests 
of  the  city,  state  and  nation.  The  object  is  one  which  might  well 
inspire  the  generous  impulse  of  some  perscm  of  large  means  and 
lively  appreciation  of  the  possibilitiee  for  public  good  which  it 
presents. 

SAINt  PAUL'S  CHAPEL 

One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Ajinivcrsunj 

Another  chai^el  of  Trinity  parish,  namely,  old  St.  Paul's,  on  the  . 
west  side  of  Broadway,  between  f  ulton  and  Vesey  streets,  l^ew 
York  aty,  still  continues  in  vigorous  and  useful  activity  with  its 
daily  services  ministering  to  those  who  come  from  distant  parfa  of 
the  city  on  Sundays  and  to  those  who  withdraw  for  a  few 
moments  from  the  hurly-burly  of  Broadway  on  week-days.  On 
]\ronday,  October  30,  1010,  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  l)eginning 
of  worship  in  the  edihce  was  celebrate!  with  impressive  exercises. 
Just  before  noon,  the  mcnil)ers  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  and 
the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Kevolntion,  who  had  assembled  at 
Fraunces  Tavern,  marched  to  the  church,  escorted  by  a  sqna  J  of 
mounted  police  and  preceded  by  the  7l3t  regiment  band.  Soon 
afterwards  a  procession  of  about  250  clergymen  in  their  ecclesi- 
astical robes  proceeded  from  the  parish  house  to  the  church.  Mayor 
Mitchel,  General  Leonard  Wood,  n.S.A.,  Admiral  Usher,  n.S.N., 
Governor  Whitman's  military  staff,,  the  British  Consul  General  C. 
Clive  Bayley,  and  other  prominent  officials,  were  in  the  brilliant 
conirreiration  wlii(»h  thr(>nge<l  the  church.  Presiilont  Wilson  wiis 
invited  to  conu'  and  sit  in  AVashington's  jxnv,  l)nt^  was  nnal>le  to 
be  present.  The  Kev.  AVilliani  T.  Planning,  D.D.,  rector  of 
Trinity  parish,  preached  the  sermon.  Other  commemorative  exor- 
cises were  held  on  the  days  imme<liately  i)receding  and  succeeding 
the  anniversary,  under  the  direction  of  the  Vicar  of  St.  Paul's, 
the  Rev.  William  Montague  Geer,  D.D. 

Apropos  of  this  anniversary  we  give  in'  Appendix  A  of  this 
Report  a  monograph  about  St.  Paul's  Church,  written,  in  the  maiu, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wingate  of  thia  Society. 
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JOHN  SXEJiEX  MKTHODiSI  CHURCH 

One  Hundred  and  Fifiieth  Anniversary 

In  our  last  Amiwa,]  Reix)rt,  at  page  146,  we  referred  to  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  John  Street  Methodist  Chufeh  of 
Kew  Yjoik  or  the  church  founded  bj  Bobert  Strawbridge  in  Fred- 
erick county,  Hd.,  is  the  oldest  Methodist  Chuich  in  the  United 
States.  The  committee  of  the  Mjethodist  Conference  has  not 
settled  the  matter  auyunritativelj  yet  In  the  meantime,  the  Kew 
York  Church,  claiming  priority  of  organization,  celebrated  its 
150th  anniversary  from  Sunday,  October  29,  to  Sunday,  !Novem- 
ber  5,  1916,  both  inclusive. 

The  John  Street  Church,  which  claims  to  be  the  "  Mother  of 
Methodism  in  the  United  States,  mras  founded  by  Philip  Embury. 
He  had  been  made  a  local  preacher  in  Ireland  by  John  Wesley 
and  came  to  America  in  1760.  That  he  and  associates  were  men 
of  some  influence  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  on  October  31, 1765, 
Lieut.  Gov.  Oadwalader  Golden  of  Kew  Toric  granted  to  Philip 
Embury,  Peter  Embury,  James  "Wilson,  John  Wilson,  George  Wil- 
son, Moses  Coweii  and  Thomas  PrcK'tor,  a  tract  of  land  in  the  then 
Albany  county  "  backwards  of  and  adjoininj:;  to  lands  granted  to 
Kyer  Schermerhom  and  others,  etc.,  containing  8,000  acres  and 
the  usual  allowance."   (Docs.  Rel.  CoL  Hist.  iSl.  Y.,  VXI,  902.) 

The  Jler.  "Dt,  Louis  R.  Streeter,  pastor  of  the  John  Street 
Church,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  when  Embury  came  to 
New  York  in  1760,  he  brought  his  entire  dass  from  Ireland  with 
him,  and  that  Methodism  really  began  in  America  then,  although 
there  was  no  ehurch  and  no  regular  preaching  was  held  until  1766. 
lie  believes  that  it  is  certain  that  the  meetings  of  the  class  were 
continued  here,  and  that  this,  if  fully  e^stablished,  will  settle  the 
matter  of  priority.  Dr.  Streeter  has  gathered  nuich  data  bearing 
upon  this  subject,  which  will  be  presented  to  the  Commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject .  The  importance  of  this  dis- 
covery, if  substantiated,  lies  in  the  fact  that  John  Wesley's  unit 
was  the  "  dass."  Limited  to  twelve  members,  the  dass  leader  made 
aU  the  collections  and  shepherded)  the  flock,  reproved  and  exhorted 
them  and  waft  responaible  for  their  conduct  He  gave  out  tidceta 
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for  their  aclmis^lon  to  the  quarterly  love  feast  and  commmiioll; 
Ti'ithout  which  they  were  not  admitted. 

Embury's  first  sermon  was  in  response  to  a  call  from  Barbara 
Heok,  a  member  of  the  class,  who  urged  lihat  he  preach  against 
card  playing  and  worldliness,  which  she  feared  would  ensnare  his 
flock  unless  he  lifted  his  voice  against  them.  Br.  Streeter  asserts 
that  this  was  a  mere  dievelopment  of  the  ohiiroh,  not  the  beginning, 
which  he  places  back  in  17(10  with  tlioir  an'ival. 

It  appears  to  be  ]>robable  tliat  the  jjrescnt  John  Street  Church, 
which  is  not  the  original  cditice  built  in  ITGS  but  stands  on  ita 
site,  will  be  torn  down  within  the  next  year  and  replacwl  Avith  a 
tall  business  structure.  The  iiroperty  is  owned  by  the  Methodist 
General  Conference  and  at  the  session  in  Saratoga  in  1916,  consent 
was  given  to  permit  the  Trustees  of  the  property  to  improve  it  witli 
a  commercial  building.  Tentative  plans  provide  for  a  church 
headquarters  on  one  of  the  lower  floors*  The  church  covers  a  plot 
fronting  forty  feet  at  44  and  46  John  Street,  on  the  south  side, 
between  Nassau  and  AVilliani  Streets,  in  the  ax*tive  fire  insurance 
center.  'J'he  adjoining  fonr-storv  building  at  48  John  Street  is 
also  controlled  by  the  CoiitVrence  and  the  entire  plot,  fronting 
62.6  feet  aud  more  than  80  feet  in  depth,  will  be  utilized  in  the 
building  operation. 

The  old  John  Street  Church  did  not  share  the  fate  of  some  other, 
city  churches  during  the  devolution  and  it  was  not  used  for  hos- 
pital or  prison  purposes.    It  was,  however,  used  for  religious 
services  to  which  the  Heesian  as  well  as  British  soldiers  went  • 

FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

Ttro  Iftmdredth  Annlrersary 

In  SeptondM^i',  I'.'IO,  the  First  Predbvterian  Church  of  Xew 
York  celebrated  its  200th  anniversary'.  The  history  of  the  old 
First  Church  is  interesting  not  only  from  the  denominational 
standpoint  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  city  history,  for  its 
first  house  of  worship  stood  in  Wall  street  and  was  erected  upon 
]>i  (  >^K  liy  whose  chain  of  title  is  linked  with  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of  old  New  York.  For  that  reason, 
we  have  devoted  Appendix  D  of  this  Report  to  early  tranaactions 
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connected  more  or  less  intimately  with  the  beginning  of  Presby- 
terian ism  in  Xcw  York.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  a  chapter  of  Wall 
Street  history,  and  therefore,  we  believe,  possesses  a  dual  interest. 
(See  plates  4,  5  and  0.) 

mUCK  PKESBVXEIUAN  CHURCH 

Ofj^ered  MUlians  to  Sell  Propertif 

The  financial  temptation  to  which  the  chnrches  of  New  York 
City  are  rc|)eate(liy  exj)os(;'d,  to  sell  thoir  present  chnrch  properties 
for  commercial  purpoj^cs  and  to  remove  to  other  sites,  has  been 
illustrated  notably  during  the  past  year  by  the  offer  made  to  the 
Srick  Presljyterian  Church  to  sell  its  property  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  5tli  Avenue  and  37th  street.  As  stated  in  Appendix  D 
o-f  tMs  Beporty  the  Briek  Church  is  the  offspring  of  the  Old  First 
which  has  survived  a  similar  temptation  and  whidi,  like  it,  does 
not  take  a  oommexcial  view  of  church  work.  In  1856,  the  Brick 
church  paid  $58^000  for  its  lot  on  the  comer  of  37tih  street  and 
IFifth  avenue,  and  when  the  present  church  was  huilt  in  1858, 
moved  into  it  from  its  first  house  of  worship  which  stooti  in  the 
blr)ck  bounded  by  Nassau  street,  Beekman  street,  and  Park  Kow. 
The  property  at  37th  street  and  nth  avenue  now  has  an  assessed 
valuation  of  $2,140,000.  On  October  28,  1916,  it  was  announced 
that  the  church  had  i-efusotl  an  offer  of  nearly  $2,500,000  — one 
paper  said  $3,000,000  —  to  nial<o  way  for  a  commercial  building 
—  an  increase  m  value  of  45-fold  or  55-fold.  The  Bev.  William 
P.  Merrill,  pastor  of  the  church,  was  quoted*  as  saying  that  of  the 
many  offers  which  had  been  made  for  the  plot  this  was  decidedly 
the  best,  as  the  prospective  buyers  were  ready  to  pay  the  entire  sum 
in  cash. 

"  The  offer  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  lay  it  l)efore  the  entire  Board  of  Trustees,"  said  Dr.  Merrill, 
"  and  the  vote  was  unanimous  to  decline  it.  The  Brick  Church 
is  a  civic  institution,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  church  body 
is  to  keep  the  old  structure  on  its  present  site." 

The  Brick  Church  property  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  devoted 
to  religious  uses  in  the  city,  and  owing  to  its  splendid  location  in 
the  new  retail  section  of  Fifth  aveniie,  many  efforts  have  been 
made  in  the  last  few  years  to  induce  the  oflScers  to  sell 
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SCOTCH  PRESBYTElilAN  CHURCH 
One  Hundred  and  SixHeth  Anniversary 

Tho  Scotch  Prcsl)vtorian  Church,  on  the  southern  corner  of 
Central  Park  West  and  DGth  street,  of  which  the  Rev.  Robert 
AVatson,  D.D.,  is  minister,  l)egan  on  Sunday,  Octol>er  29,  1916, 
the  celebration  of  its  160th  anniversary  The  first  church  of  this 
congregation  stood  on  the  south  aide  of  Cedar  street,  midway 
between  Nassau  street  and  Broadway,  In  1836  it  moved  to  Crosby 
and  Grand  stress,  and  in  1853  to  14th  street  near  6th  avenue. 
In  1893  the  congregation  occupied  temporary  quarters  and  in 
1894  it  moved  into  the  present  church. 

The  comer  stone  of  the  church  bears  the  following  inscription 
on  its  easteiTi  face ; 

1756 

Scotch  Presbyterian 
Church 
1894 

On  its  northern  face  is  carved  the  seal  of  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land,  representing  the  burning  bush^  described  in  Exodus^  which 
was  not  consumed.  Under  the  bush  are  the  thistle,  shamrodE  leaf 

and  rose,  and  around  it  the  motto :  "  Nee  Tamen  Consiimebatur." 

U]H>n  a  wtHKlen  tablet  above  the  corner-stone  is  painte<l  the  name 
of  the  cliureh,  the  name  of  tho  minister,  the  hours  of  service,  and 
these  lines : 

Historically 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  New  York. 

Organized  1756. 

USES  i  OK  OLD  CliUliCHES 

Under  the  heading  of  St  John's  Church  we  have  discussed  the 

subject  of  the  uses  to  which  an  abandoned  church  edifice  may  be 
])ut.  ^fr.  Palmer  H.  Lan^^don  of  'New  York,  editor,  publisher  and 
traveler,  writing  to  us  on  this  subject,  says:  "  All  of  the  churches 
in  ^'ew  York  City  which  are  architectually  worth  saving  ought  to 
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be  preserved  and  turned  into  lecture  halls,  reading  rooms,  resfc 
ceEQterSy  and  so  forth.  Comfort  stations  might  be  put  in  the  base- 
ments.  I  refer  to  the  churches  which  are  erowded  out  by  the 
growth  of  business.  London,  as  you  doubtless  know,  is  full  of  such 
churches,  and  I  have  seen  comfort  stations  actually  in  the  walls  of 
castles  in  some  of  the  old  English  towns  thus  making  them  useful 
as  wdl  as  ornamental." 

KEW  YORK  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE 

The  occurrence  of  the  war  with  Germany  will  further  delay  tho 
building  of  the  new  County  Court  House  in  Xew  York  City;  but 
oiherwise  the  situation  is  favorable.  On  March  5, 1917,  a  majority 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  approved  the  form  of  contract 
and  specifications  for  the  erection  of  the  Court  House  according  to 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Guy  Lowell.  On  March  9  following  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  by  a  vote  of  10  to  0,  authorized  the 
Court  House  Board  to  advertise  for  bids,  but  did  not  commit  the 
City  to  accepting  any  of  them.  The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Aldenncri,  Hon.  Frank  L.  Dowling,  the  President  of  the  Jiorough 
of  jVIanhattan,  Hon.  ^larcus  M.  Marks,  and  the  President  of  the 
Borough  of  Kichmond,  Hon.  Calvin  D.  Van  Name,  were  opposed 
to  asking  for  bids  at  this  time.  Mayor  !Mitchcl  made  it  clear  that 
•while  the  Estimate  Board  considered  $7,500,000  as  the  outside 
price  for  the  construction  of  the  Court  House,  the  City  reserved 
the  right  to  refuse  any  bid,  even  though  within  that  limit.  This 
sum  is  not  intended  to  include  llie  furnishing  of  the  Court  House 
and  certain  details. 

On  April  10,  1917,  however,  the  Court  House  Board  decided 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  l)e2:in  the  physical  work  at  this  time  and 
voted  to  offer  tho  sen  iccs  of  the  Board  and  its  staff,  and  the  use 
of  the  Court  Hous<^  site,  to  the  flavor,  to  be  tendered  to  the  United 
States  Go\  (M-iniient  for  sneb  use  iu  connection  with  the  war  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable.  The  members  of  the  Court  House  Board 
agreed  to  accept  no  compensation  for.  further  ser\^ices  until  it  was 
decided  to  take  up  the  erection  of  the  Court  House  On  April  13 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  accepted!  the  Court 
House  Board's  offer  and  tendered  it  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 
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It  is  planned  to  erect  the  Oourt  House  witliin  the  area  hounded 
by  Leonard,  Lafayette  and  Baxter  streets.  Part  of  the  site  par- 
chased  not  needed  for  the  Court  House  prrounds  may  be  resold. 

The  phins  of  .^^r.  Lowoll  call  for  a  building  circular  in  form, 
typical  in  aj)p('aran(*c  of  many  of  the  l)uildin,<2;s  of  ancient  Kome. 
The  ground  is  cleared  of  old  buildings  and  ready  for  the  beginning 
of  the  work  at  auy  tiuic.  It  presents  a  convenient  site  for  many 
temporary  uses  during  the  war. 

The  site  for  the  building  cost  about  $13,000,000.  If  the  imfur- 
nished  building  costs  $7,500,000,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost 
of  the  site  and  the  furnished  building  will  be  at  least  $22,000,000. 

In  the  fall  of  1916  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien  and  Hon.  Qeorge 
V.  Mullan  resigned  irom  the  Court  House  Board  and  were  suc- 
ceeded hv  ITon.  Ezra  P.  Prentice  and  Hon.  'Walter  Lindner.  The 

« 

orlier  uHMubers  are  Hon.  L.  J.aHin  Kellogg,  Chairman,  Hon. 
Charles  Stcn-kler,  and  Hon.  K.  Clifford  Potter.  Mr.  Lindner  is 
Secretarv  and  ^fr.  Percv  J.  ^iichelbacher  is  Executive  Secretarv. 
The  Board  has  mo^^ed  during  the  past  year  to  new  offices  in  the 
Municipal  Building. 

KEW  YORK  CITY  COLLEGE  STADIUM 

In  our  last  Annual  Reix)rt,  at  pages  188-191,  we  gave  an 
account  of  the  dedication  .of  the  Btadium  at  the  College  of  the  City 
of  Kew  York,  given  hj  Mr.  Adolj^  Lewisohn.  The  stadium  was 
dedicated  on  May  29,  1915.  (See  plate  18.)  On  May  14,  1916, 
the  Xew  York  Times  published  the  following  letter: 

York  City,  May  13,  lUlG. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times : 

Referring  to  the  artiele  published  in  the  edition  of  the  New  Yoi-k 
Times  on  Snnday,  ^fa  v  7,  1916,  in  regard  to  the  Stadium,  I  wish 
to  sav  that  if  the  Stadium  eonhl  be  enlarged  bv  the  addition  of 
the  ground  opposite,  known  as  Jasper  Field,  I  will  undertake  the 
arehiteetui'al  embellishment  of  the  new  field.  ^Fy  arehitect  hfus 
designed  a  colonnade  consisting  of  a  row  of  Greek  Doric  colunin.s 
and  a  low  marble  wall  terminating  at  each  end  in  a  low  pylon,  to 
he  placed  at  the  easterly  end  of  Jasper  Field  to  hanuonize  with 
the  present  structure.  Therefore^  the  only  expense  to  the  City 
would  be  the  grading  of  the  ground  and  a  few  minor  expenses. 

Yours  very  truly, 


New  York  City  Stadium 


Mr.  Lewisohn's  generons  offer  has  not  been  accepted  bv  the  (  ■ity. 
The  land  on  the  east  side  of  Convent  avenue  known  as  Jasper  Field 
is  park  land,  acquired  by  the  City  for  free  pn])lic  use,  and  is  being 
graded  and  improve<l  for  that  purpose.  If  this  area  should  be 
made  over  to  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  enlarg&- 
mezut  of  the  Stadium,  it  would  be  subject  to  the  same  reetrictions 
of  public  use  as  those  which  now  surround  the  Stadium.  The  prac- 
tice of  charging  admission  fee  to  performances  in  the  Stadium  is 
not  regarded  with  universal  public  favor.  In  the  negotiations 
which  preceded  the  transfer  of  the  pfround  on  which  the  Stadium 
now  stands,  to  the  City  College,  the  President  of  this  Society 
urged  that  a  condition  of  sncli  transfer  be  the  n^piirrnient  that 
the  public  should  l)c  admitted  free.  But  that  condition  was  lost 
sight  of  in  the  subsequent  transactions.  The  legal  steps  of  the 
transfer  Avere  as  follows:  Chapter  SO  of  the  laws  of  1912  author- 
ized the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to  assign  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Coll^  of  the  City  of  New  Toric  the  area  bounded 
by  136th  street,  138th  Areet,  Amsterdam  aamiue  and  Convent 
avenue and  in  setting  aside  and  assigning  such  lands  and  premises 
may  prescribe  such  terms  and  conditions  with  respect  thereto,  as 
in  its  discretion  it  deems  proper." 

On  April  4,  1012,  James  W.  Hyde,  Se<M'etary  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  College,  {»])i)lied  to  the  C(mimissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
for  the  assignment  of  the  land,  and  on  the  next  day,  April  5, 
Acting  Comptroller  Douglas  ^[athewson  recommended  it  to  the 
Sinking  I^'und  Commissioners.  The  Acting  Comptroller  said  that 
"  The  property  was  acquired  for  St.  Nicholas  Park  but  has  never 
been  used  for  park  purposes."  On  April  10,  1912,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Sinking  Fund  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

**  Ives(dved,  That  ])ursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  S6  of  the 
laws  of  ldi'2,  the  Coiiiiiiissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  hereby 
assign  to  the  Board  of  I'rusteesof  the  College  of  the  City  of  Xew 
York  the  following  described  property  Lx  ateil  in  the  Eorough  of 
Manhattan,  City  of  New  York."  Here  follo>vs  simply  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  boimdaries,  but  no  conditions  whatever. 

On  Se])tember  24-,  1013,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College 
formally  accepted  the  offer  of  Mr.  Lewisohn  to  construct  a  stadiiuu 
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thereon  at  a  cost  to  him  of  $200,000  or  thereabouts.  On  Sep- 
tember 30,  11)1. *j,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apj)orlionment 
approved  this  action  with  the  understanding  that  the  City  should 
pay  for  grading  and  sodding  the  grounds,  building  cinder  track, 
the  fence  wall,  etc. 

On  May  5,  1914,  an  ordinance  went  into  effect  authorizing 
$50,000  corporate  stock  for  improving  the  grounds  assigned  to 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  located  at  Convent  and 
Amsterdam  avenues^  between  136th  and  138th  streets,  upon  which 
the  Lewisohn  Stadium  is  to  be  erected.'' 

By  chapter  612  of  the  laws  of  1915,  which  became  a  law  May 
3,  1915,  section  1128  of  the  Greater  Xew  York  Charter,  as  reen- 
acted  by  eliapter  400  of  the  laws  of  1901,  was  amended  by  adding 
the  following : 

"  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  college  shall  also  have  power  to 
prescribe  rules,  regulations  charges  and  compensation  for  the  use» 
and  to  prescribe  the  extent,  purposes  and  manner  of  use,  by  persons, 
associations  and  o(Mrporations  of  the  lands  or  buildings  of  said  col- 
lege or  any  part  thereof,  at  such  times  as  the  same  are  not  required 
for  the  uses  of  the  college  and  of  those  attending  thereat,  and  the 
]k)ard  of  'i'rustees  shall  also  have  ]>ower  to  prescribe  what  fees  or 
charges,  if  any,  such  persons,  assoidations  or  corporatioTis  may 
exact  for  the  attendance  at  or  participation  in  the  uses  ?o  jiermitted. 
All  monevs,  if  any,  so  received  bv  said  wllege  shall,  within  ten  davs 
after  being  received,  be  duly  accounted  for  and  paid  by  said  college 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  shall  by  him  be 
credited  to  a  special  fund  for  the  exclusive  benefit  and  use  of  the 
Athletic  Council  and  other  organizations  of  said  coU^  except  as 
hereinafter  provided,  and  any  moneys  in  said  fund  when  duly 
appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  the 
City  of  Kew  York  and  thereafter  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
said  college,  shall  be  available  for  carrying  out  the  powers^  duties 
and  functions  of  said  Athletic  Council  and  other  organizations  of 
said  college  and  for  no  other  purjxvse  whatsoever.  Provided,  That 
any  balance  of  said  moneys  received  by  said  (\)n>ptroIler  during 
any  fiscal  year  that  may  remain  in  said  special  fund  nna})pr(»pri- 
ated  by  said  Board  of  Estimate  and  A|)i»ortionment  a  year  after  the 
expiration  of  each  such  fiscal  year  shall  be,  by  said  Comjjtroller, 
when  so  directed  by  said  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund  for  the  reduction  of 
taxation." 
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It  was  under  the  authoritj  of  the  foregping  law  that  admission 
was  charged  to  the  Shakespeare  oomznunil^  masque  "  Caliban 
which  was  performed  in  the  Stadium  from  Haj  23  to  June  3, 
1916.  On  that  oocassion,  the  price  of  seats  ranged  from  25  cents 
to  $2  each,  and  boxes  seating  six  persons  were  sold  for  $25.00  and 
$50.00  each. 

FOUNDERS  DAY  CELEBRATED  IX  XEW  YORK  CITY 

Manhattan  Island  was  first  permanently  settled  by  the  Butch 
on  May  4,  1626,  when  Peter  Munuit  landed  with  colonists  and  a 

fully  equipi)od  government.  The  date  is  of  such  fundamental 
interest  to  the  City  of  New  York  that  the  Amorican  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society  has  lonp:  entertained  the  hope  that 
its  obsen'ance  as  Founders'  Day  might  come  into  general  practice. 

The  first  celebration  of  this  anniversary  with  any  conspicuous 
formality,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  held  on  May  4,  1916,  in  Battery 
Paik  and  was  marked  by  the  formal  raising  of  the  new  city  flag, 
described  in  our  Report  for  1915. 

The  flag  was  presented  by  Citizens'  Flag  Committee,  of  which 
Hem.  Oeoige  McAneny  is  Chairman,  and  was  received  by  Borough 
President  Pounds  of  Brooklyn,  in  behalf  of  Mayor  Mitchel  who 
was  kept  away  by  official  Imsiness.  A  chorus  of  more  than  500 
children  from  Public  Schools  1,  21,  -lo  and  20,  and  the  band  from 
Pul>lic  School  21,  reiidenMl  music  about  tlu;  flagpole.  ^fr. 
McAneny  made  the  presentation  speech,  in  the  c(nnse  of  which 
he  dwelt  on  the  story  of  the  Battery  and  the  hardy  voyagers  who 
had  sailed  i)ast  it  in  times  historic.  lie  told  of  the  history  of  the 
flag  of  Kew  York  and  explained  to  the  children  the  meaning  of  its 
colors  and  the  significance  of  its  seaL 

The  flag  was  hoisted  by  Charles  Pranciolini  and  Hose  Raccui, 
11  and  12  years  old  respectively,  of  Public  School  21,  and  the 
chorus  sang  "  The  Orange,  Blue,  and  White/'  composed  by  Victor 
Herbert  for  the  occasion.  The  words  were  written  by  John  B. 
Pine,  L.TT.D.,  of  the  committee  which  secured  the  adoption  of  the 
flag  and  the  standardized  seal  of  the  City  in  1915. 
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THE  GREAT  PliEPAREDXESS  PARADE 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  civic  parades  in  the  history  of  the 
TTnited  States  was  the  so-called  Preparedness  Parade  which  took 
place  ill  New  York  Citv  on  Saturday,  May  13,  lOKi.  The  objtx't 
of  the  parade  was  to  express  the  iM)[)iilar  sent iineiit  in  favor  of 
timely  preparation  for  defence  against  foreign  aggi'ession.  The 
United  States  Congress  at  that  time  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
providing  for  the  reorganizaticm  of  the  army  and  the  parade  was 
organized  as  a  means  of  CKpressing  public  opinion  on  this  question 
which,  as  it  appeared  then  and  as  it  appears  more  clearly  now, 
may  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  nation. 

Colond  Charles  H.  Sherrill  was  Grand  Marshal,  and  General 
Orders  and  announcements  were  issued  in  his  name.  His  first 
(iciuM-al  Order,  is.siie<l  May  1,  liilC,  outlined  the  j^lan  of  the 
demonstration  as  follows : 

General  Order  Xo.  1 

Kew  York,  May  1, 1916. 

I.  The  undersigned,  having  been  duly  elected  Grand  Marshal 
of  the  Citizens'  Pn  jta redness  parade,  hereby  assumes  command. 

ir.  The  head(piarters  of  the  Grand  ^farshal  liave  l)e<'n  estab- 
lished at  120  IJroadway,  Suite  105(),  where  all  inquiries  as  to  posi- 
tion in  line,  equipment,       can  he  answered. 

III.  !Major  Alfred  B.  AVhitney  is  herel)y  appointed  Chief  of 
Staff;  Colonel  Arthur  ¥.  Sehennerhorn,  Chief  of  Ai<ls  for  the 
White  and  Purple  Divisions;  Captain  ].atliani  G.  Kee<l,  Chief  of 
Aids  for  the  Green  Division;  the  Red  and  Blue  Divisions  will  be 
under  the  personal  snpervisimi  of  Major  Whitney,  Chief  of  Staff. 

IV.  The  I'eviewinc:  stand  will  l>e  on  the  east  side  of  Fifth  ave- 
nue  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  and  the  review  will  be  taken  by  the 
Hon.  John  J^urroy  Alitehel,  Jklayor  of  Xew  York  City;  General 
Leonard  A.  Wood,  commanding  the  Eastern  Division,  U.  S,  A,, 
and  Sear  Admiral  K.  K.  Usher,  commandant  of  the  Brooklyn 
Navv  Yard 

V.  l*oli<'e  pcrmit^s  have  been  obtained,  nol  only  iHMinittin^  the 
niareh  ot  the  column  when  formed,  but  also  the  assembly  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  City  of  tradie  sections,  and  their  march  to  the 
point  of  junction  with  the  column. 

VT.  There  will  be  no  uniformed  or«!:anizations  in  line  or 
vehicles  of  any  description.    Ao  unifonns  will  be  worn,  and  there 
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will  be  no  mounted  men,  with  the  exertion  of  the  Aids  to  the 
Grand  Marshal.  Ko  adveiKiaing  will  be  permitted,  and  no 
banners  bearing  the  name  of  any  iirm  or  company  wUl  be  carried. 

VII.  One  ^Mai'jiiiaJ,  iiiari*hiii<i  at  tiu'  htad  of  thf  each  trade,  shall 
wear  a  blue  sash,  which  will  be  provided  by  headquarters.  The 
Ghrand  MarBhal's  Chief  of  Staff  and  his  chief  aids  for  each  divi- 
sion shall  wear  red  sashes.  The  Qrand  iMiaTBhars  mounted  aids 
shall  wear  white  sashee.  No  other  red  or  white  or  blue,  or  red, 
white  and  blue  sashes  can  be  worn  in  the  parade,  thus  eliminating 
any  possibilities  of  confusion  in  the  conduct  of  the  parade  by 
officers  authorized  to  wear  sashes  of  those  colors. 

VIII.  The  formation  will  be  as  follows: 

Each  organization  will  be  formed  in  companies  of  a  single  rank; 
16  files  front 

The  companies  will  march  with  intervening  distance  of  three 
paces,  and  this  distance  must  not  be  exceeded. 

Each  company  will  be  commanded  by  a  Captain,  who  will  march 

in  front  of  the  cwiter  of  his  company  at  a  distance  of  two  paces, 
I'nder  no  circumstances  shall  any  company  break  into  column 

of  fours  at  anv  time. 
The  guide  wiU  be  right. 

During  temporarv'  halts  of  the  column  the  companies  will  close 
lip  their  distance  to  close  order,  so  aa  not  to  lose  space  upon  a 
miewal  of  the  inarch, 

Xo  trade  will  enter  the  column  until  inf^tructed  so  to  do  by  the 
Grand  ^larshars  aid  att^iched  to  that  trade  division. 

Each  trade  will  carry  a  large  banner  with  its  name,  which 
banner  will  be  provided  by  the  trade. 

In  the  rear  of  each  trade  organization  there  will  be  carried  a 
white  banner,  diagonally  crossed  by  red  and  blue,  which  banner 
will  be  provided  by  the  Grand  Marshal's  headquarters,  and  its 
purpose  will  be  to  designate  the  rear  of  that  trade  organization, 
and  thus  serve  as  a  signal  to  the  organization  which  is  to  follow  it. 

CoLOsrEi^-CuABLEB  H.  Skzbbill, 

Grand  Marshal. 

When  the  question  was  asked  whether  the  parade  had  any 
political  or  partisan  significance  the  Executive  Committee  issued 
the  following  statement: 

This  non-partisan  parade  is  an  act  of  cons-tructive  patriotism, 
and  not  in  any  sense  critical  of  anybody  or  anything.  Ko 
jx^litical  hannei-s  can  be  carried  in  the  columns,  nor  any  bearing 
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critical  comments,  nor  any  signs  advertising  firms  or  companies. 
Ko  vehicles  will  be  permitted  and  no  uniforms  worn  except  by 
onr  bandsmen  and  by  the  Kational  Quard  Division.  19'o  mounted 
men  will  be  in  line  except  the  aides  of  the  Grand  Marshal  Ko 
existing  organization,  either  commeroial,  civic,  political,  or 
patriotic,  had  any  part  in  the  starting  or  develc^ment  of  this 
parade. 

It  was  the  spontaneous  response  to  the  call  for  such  a  demonstra- 
tion sent  out  l>v  a  few  patriotic  individuals  on  !Maroh  10,  and  the 
record-breakiiia'  inniilior  of  Ini-iness  men  "who  will  he  in  line  on  May 
13  proves  tlrat  the  people  of  A'ew  York  City  believe  in,  want,  and 
intend  to  have  the  adequate  protection  that  conies  from  business- 
like, systematic  prepai'ednoss. 

The  procession  was  one  ef  the  most  remarkable  ever  held  in  the 
City  of  New  York.  It  contained  probably  about  135,000  men 
and  women.  The  Grand  Marshal  estimated  144,000,  basing  his 
estimate  on  the  number  of  applications ;  while  a  careful  compila- 
tion of  counts  made  by  the  reportor^j  of  one  of  the  great  daily 
newspapers  placed  it  at  125,683,  as  follows: 

Grand        Count  by 
Marshal's  Newspaper 
Estimate  Reporters 

Male  civilians  ;   127,000  113,674 

Women...    4,000  3,287 

Kational  Guard   10,000  7,994 

Spanish  War  Veterans  '   3,000  728 

144,000  126,683 

Another  newspaper  estimated  137,000  actual  marchers.  The 

number  of  participants  was  limited  only  by  the  length  of  the  day. 
At  least  10,000  were  refused  admission  when  it  was  apparent  that 
they  could  not  pass  the  reviewing  stand  within  any  reasonable 
time,  and  many  thousands  more  were  discouraged  from  offering 
to  march  by  the  knowledge  of  the  others'  rejection. 

The  procession  included  every  conceivable  profession  and  occii- 
pation.  Men  from  the  offices  of  millionaires  and  manual  laborers 
walked  almost  literally  side  by  side;  Everyone  except  the  National 
Guardsmen  and  the  bands  were  in  ordinary  civilian  attire.  The 
procession  therefore  lacked  the  brilliancy  of  variety  but  it  was 
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Tronderf  uUy  impressive  on  aooount  of  its  monotony  and  its  almost 
interminable  length.  There  were  thousands  und  thousands  of 
American  flags,  and  hundreds  of  red,  white  and  blue  pennants  — 

every  marcher  carrying  a  flag  of  some  kind.  There  were  uniform 
hats  and  hat  bands  in  some  sc<?tions;  red,  white  and  blue  neckties 
in  others.  I>ut  generally  speaking,  there  was  nothing  picturesque 
or  spectacular  about  the  procession. 

The  reviewing  stand  was  at  Fifth  avenue  and  24th  street,  and 
the  reviewing  party  consisted  of  Major  General  Leonard  Wood, 
U.  S.  A.,  Mayer  Mitchell  Kear  Admiral  Nathaniel  Usher,  U.  &  N., 
commandant  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard ;  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Ohoate, 
one-time  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain;  Colonel  Sherrill,  Grand 
Marshal  of  the  parade,  and  members  of  the  Mayor's  official  party. 

The  paraders  formed  in  the  cross  streets  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  town  as  far  south  as  Wall  street  and  l)cgan  to  march  at  9 :30 
a.  m.  The  route  ^vils  bv  way  of  Broadway,  Park  Kow,  Kim  street, 
Lafayette  street  Fourtli  street,  Washington  S<iuare,  and  Fifth  ave- 
nue past  the  reviewing  stand  to  various  points  on  Fifth  avenue 
between  37th  and  59th  streets  where  divisions  were  turned  alter- 
nately to  the  eastward  and  westeward  and  dismissed.  Units  that 
started  south  of  Chambers  street  and' prior  to  12.30  o'clock  were 
dismissed  at  Fifty-seventh  streetl  '  Units  that  started  south  of 
Canal  street  and  after  12 :30  o'clodc  were  dismissed  at  Fortieth 
street  or  the  cross  streets  just  south  of  Fortieth.  Mbimted  aids, 
assisted  by  Police  Inspector  Farrell,  handled  all  the  dismissals  and 
few  of  the  organizations  had  to  he  warned  to  hold  their  company 
fonnations  until  they  had  passed  se^'eral  blocks  into  side  streets. 
As  each  part  of  a  division  reaeherl  Fortieth  street  or  Fifty-seventh 
street  its  head  was  turned  by  a  mounted  aid  into  a  side  street  to  the 
east  or  west.  If  it  went  to  the  east  it  continued  beyond  Park 
av^ue  and  .th^  .broke  ranks.  If  it  went  to  the  west  it  proceeded 
past  Seventh  avenue  and  then  took  to.  the  sidewalks  in  orderly 
fashion.  The  only  difficulty  the  police  had  was  in  breaking  the 
deep  line  of  spectators  at  a  cross  street  to  let  a  divisicm  turn  out  of 
Fifth  avenue.  The  streets  through  which  the  procession  moved 
were  filled  with  cheering  throngs.  Tt  was  estimated  that  there 
were  1,000,000  s2>ectators.  The  parade  continued  all  day  and  into 
the  night.   When  the  division  in  which  the  wTitcr  of  these  pages 
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marched  waa  dismiaaed  about  6  o'dook,  he  aaw  on  Uie  elevated 
traina  men  of  other  diviaiona  going  to  their  plaeea  of  rendezvooa 
to  begin  their  march.  The ^emonatratioD  ofmAitmed  till  10 :30  p.  m. 

FOURTH  OF  JULY  IX  XEAV  YOliK 
Origin  of  the  Safe  and  Sane  Celehrationa 

On  Tuesday,  July  4,  191«,  New  York  City  had  its  sei^eiith 

**  safe  and  sane  "  celebration  of  Inck?pciKlence  J)ay.  Xow  that  tbe 
great  benefits  of  a  rational  observaiiw  of  this  national  anniversary 
have  been  demonstrated  and  are  ajjpre^dated,  it  is  a  wonder  that 
tbe  reaction  from  the  old-fashioned  form  of  celebration  which  was 
so  destructive  of  life,  health  and  property,  was  so  long  delayed. 

Noisy  demonstrations  with  firearms  and  l)ells,  and  the  use  of 
fire,  characterized  Fourth  of  July  oelebrationa  almost  from  the 
very  first.  On  July  3,  1776  (the  day  after  Congress  adopted 
Bichard  Henry  Lee's  resolution  declaring  the  Colomea  to  be  free 
and  independent  states  and  the  day  before  Jefferson's  draft  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independenoe  was  adopted),  John  Adams  wfote 
to  his  wife  as  follows : 

"  The  second  day  of- July,  1776,  will  be  the  most  memorable 
epocha  in  the  history  of  America.  T  am  apt  to  believe  that  it 
will  l^e  celebrated  by  succeeding  generations  as  the  great  anniver- 
sary festival  It  ought  to  be  commemorated  as  the  day  of  deliver- 
ance, by  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  God  Almighty.  It  ought  to  bo 
solemnized  with  pomp  and  parade,  M-ith  shows,  games,  sports,  guns, 
bells,  bonfires,  and  illuminations,  from  one  end  of  this  continent 
to  the  other,  fwmi  this  time  foi'ward  forevermore." 

When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  published  at  the 
head  of  the  respectiTe  brigadea  in  New  York  City  at  evening  roll- 
call  on  July  9,  1776,  it  was  "  received  with  loud  huzzas  "  (Gen« 
Heath's  diarj  )  but  not  with  gun-firing,  for  gunpowder  was  then 
too  precious.  During  the  Tvar,  howe%'er,  it  became  customarv  in 
the  American  army  to  fire  lo'  rounds  of  cannon  July  -tth.  Tlio 
■first,  celebration  of  1  nde])eudeuci^  Day  in  Xew  York  C^ity  under 
municipal  auspices  was  in  1785.  Thirteen  rounds  of  cannon  were 
fired  in  the  Fields  (now  City  ITall  Park)  at  sunrise  and  the  United 
States  flag  was  displayed  on  the  City  Hall  (then  at  Nassau  and 
Wall  streets).  At  8  a,  nu  the  bells  of  the  city  rang  for  an  hour. 
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At  ikoon,  the  Majoiv  Aldermen  and  otlier  dtj  <^ialg  assembled 
at  the  City  Hall  and  paid  their  respects  to  the  Governor 'and 
President  of  Congress^  while  the  bells  were  rung  and  the  cannon 
were  fired  as  before.  At  sunset,  the  cannon  salute  was  repeated. 

From  sneh  l>oginiiings  the  oelobration  f]evolope<l  in  noisv,  danger- 
ous and  destructive  fashion  niitil  not  lon«:;  aiiO  hnndroda  of  persons 
were  kille<l,  thousan<ls  were  injured,  and  enonnoiis  values  of  prop- 
erty were  destroyed  throughout  the  country  on  a  single  Indepen- 
dence Day.  About  fifteen  years  ago  pu})lic  sentiment  began  to 
demand  a  reform  in  the  manner  of  celebration.*  In  1910,  the 
late  Mayor  William  J.  Gaynor  took  the  matter  up  in  a  practical 
way  by  appointing  a  Citizens'  Committee,  and  Mayor  John  Purroy 
Mitchel  has  continued  the  practice. 

Officers  of  the  Mayor's  Committees 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  executive  oiiicers  of  the  Mayor's 
Independence  I>ay  Committees  during  these  seven  years: 

1910.  Chairman,  John  H.  Finley,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.;  Vice<Jhair- 
man,  William  AUeia  Marble;  Treasurer,  James  S.  Cushman;  See* 
retary,  William  A.  Johnston. 

1911.  Chairman,  Hon.  Herman  RidVler;  Vice-Chainnan, 
Edward  Hagaman  Hall;  Treasurer,  Isaac  N.  Seligman;  Secretary, 
William  A.  Johnston. 

1912.  Chaiinian,  Hon.  Herman  Kidder;  Vice-Chainiian 
Edward  Hagaman  Hall;  Treasurer,  Isaac  N.  Seligman;  Secretary, 
William  A.  Johnston. 

1913.  Chairman,  Hon.  Herman  Ridder:  Vice-Chairnian,  Bene- 
dict J.  Greenhut;  Treasurer,  Isaac  X.  Seligman;  Secretary, 
Edward  Hagaman  Hall. 

1914.  Chairman,  Hon.  Martin  W.  Littleton;  \'icc-Chairman. 
John  ^I.  Shaw ;  Treasurer,  Isaac  X.  Seligman ;  Secretary,  Kdward 
Hagaman  Hall. 

1915.  Chairman,  Hon.  George  Gordon  Battle;  Treasurer,  Isaac 
K.  Seligiuan;  Secretary,  Carl  Jieck. 

1916.  Chairman,  Hon.  George  (lordon  Battle;  Treasurer, 

Isaac  X.  Scliuinaii ;  Secretary,  Carl  Heck. 

*The  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  began  its  CMiipuign  for  a  '*sane  Fourth"  in 
190e,  and  in  1908  the  journal  of  tlie  American  Medical  Association  b^n  its 
collection  and  publication  ol  statistics  of  Fourth  of  July  accidents. 
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1017.  Chairman,  Hon.  George  Gordon  Battle;  Treasurer, 
Isaac^^.  Seligman;  Secretary,  Edward  Hagaman  Hall;  Assistant 
and  Acting  Secretary,  Addison  A.  Van  Tina 

The  celebration  in  1916,  besides  carrying  out  the  original  pnl^ 

pose  of  a  safe  and  sane  "  celebration,  was  designed  to  lay  particu- 
lar eiiipliai^is  on  the  ideas  of  Independence  and  Preparedness,  The 
Chairman  annoiiiiced  that  the  celebration  was  to  be  "  not  merely  a 
festival  of  joy  for  Ixniefits  past  and  for  Liberty  assured  to  us  by 
the  blood  of  our  forefathers,  but  a  solemn  re-declaration  of  our 
Americanism  —  a  pnmiise  that  Americans  of  this  generation  are 
just  as  readjy  as  were  our  ancestors  to  rally  to  the  flag  and  to  meet 
danger,  and  even  death  if  need  be,  to  preserve  what  was  won  on 
the  field  of  battle  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago." 

Finances  of  the  CelebraticM 
For  these  celebrations  the  City  has  appropriated  the  following 
sums.  jj  ..^ 

1910. . . , ;  $16,000  1914  928,000 

1911   60,000  1915   10,000 

1012   50,000  1916  25,000 

1013   25,000  1917   25,000 

The  appropnation  for  1917  was  included,  for  the  first  time^  in 
the  budget  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and'  Apportionment. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Major's  Ocwmnittees  have 

raised  by  subscriptions  and  disbursed  the  following  amounts  r 

1010  — Subscrlptiom,  about   $14,000  00 

Ddeburaements,  abcmt   14,000  00 


1911  —  Subscriptions  and  interest   $13,013  47 

Disbur»ements   11,138  63 


Balance  to  succesaors   $1^74  04 

1012  — Balance  from  predeccfttJors   $1,874  94 

Subgcriptions  and  interest   10,607  10 

  $iai,482  04 

Disbursements                   ^                                  ...  0J12  20 


Balance  to  euoceasors   $2,769  84 


1913  —  Balance  from  predecessors   $2,769  84 

S«ri)8cHptiom  and  interest   0,670  74 


$i),440  58 


Disbur^eiiitfiits    8,641  16 


Balance  to  suooeseDrs    $799  43 
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1014  —  Bakaoe  from  predecesion   $790  48 

Subseriptions  and  interest   6,502  62 

  $7,302  05 

DiflbursemenU    7,292  56 


Balance  to  succesflors   $0  40 


lOli) — l'>lancc  frrimi  predwo^^sor.';    $0  49 

Subijcriptions  and  iutere:9>t    3,014  01 

  $8,023  60 

Diabursemente    8,167  06 


Balance  to  succensors    $766  45 


1016  —  Balance  from  predeoecBora    $766  45 

Snbacripiona  and  intereat   12,766  86 

  $13,332  31 

Ditiburacuients   13,427  69 


Balance  to  auooeaaora    $104  62 


In  addition  to  the'  foregoing  large  sums  were  raised  for  local 
celebrations  and  did  not  pass  through  the  treasury  of  the  Mayor's 
Committee.  / 

IlesuUs  of  the  Celebiatioii 

The  beneficent  results  of  the  efforts  to  promote  a  rational  cele- 
bration of  Independience  Bay  are  indicated  by  the  statistics  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  of 
August  26,  1916,  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows.  The 

figures  include  return  from  all  the  United  States: 


Year  Killed  Injured  Total 

1903    466  3,983  4,440 

1004    183  8,086  4,160 

1006   •   182  4.994  5,176 

1006   ■.   158  5.308  5,466 

1907   i   164  4,240  4,413 

1908   163  5,460  5,623 

1909    216  6,002  6,307 

1010  ....fc   131  •  2,702  2,023 

1911   57  1.546  1,603 

1012   41  947  OSS 

1013    32  1.131  1,163 

1914    40  1,466  1,506 

1016   30  1,135  1,166 

1016    30  820  860 


Total    1,892  42,909  44,801 
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The  figures  given  by  the  same  authority  for  New  York  City  for 
the  past  ten  years  are  as  follows: 


Year  Killed       Injured  Total 

1»07    22  422  444 

1908    11  316  327 

1909    7  569  566 

1910    6  179  185 

irm    3  91  94 

1912    1  68  69 

1913    0  66  65 

1914    1    .  94  95 

1915    0  272  272 

1916   1  79    '  84 


Total    52  2,135  2,187 


The  year  1916  was  the  first  in  which  not  a  single  case  of  lodsr 
jaw  was  reported  in  the  whole  United  States  as  the  result  of  Fourth 
of  July  injuries.  A  few  cases  in  which  it  was  feared  that  tetanus 
would  result  were  reported  but  the  use  of  antitoxin  as  a  preventive 

doubtless  prevented  it. 

Chaivmen  of  Committees  in  1916 

As  previously  stated,  the  officers  of  the  iMayor^s  Indepaidence 
Day  Committee  in  1916  were  Hon.  George  Gk)rdon  Battle,  Chair-  • 
man;  Mr.  Isaac N.  Selignian,  Treasurer;  and  'Mv.  Carl  Beck,  Sec- 
retary.   The  Assistant  Secretary  was  Miss  Frances  G.  Ecob,  now 
Mrs.  Carl  Bet'k. 

The  Chairmen  of  the  sub-committees  were  as  follows: 

Aldermanic  Committee. . »  Hon.  Joseph  M*  Hannon 

Armories  Coiiiiiiittee  Col.  William  0.  Church 

Athletic  and  Festival  Committee  William  J.  Lee 

Agnation  Committee  I  Alan  R.  Hawley 

Block  Celebrations  Committee  ^[iss  Alice  Lewisohn 

Bronx  Borouab  Committee  lion.  Douglas  ^lathew^on 

Brooklyn  Borouirh  Committee  Hon.  Lewi?  IL  Pounds 

Budacf  Conimitti^B  Jame^  J.  ^iunro 

Co-opcratiiia"  Ijodics  Connnittce  Howard  Bradstreet 

Decorations  Coniniittee  (^harles  R.  Lamb 

Education  of  the  Public  Committee  Frank  A.  Parker 

Greater  City  Celebration  Committee  Joseph  Barondeas 
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Historical  Observances  Committee  George  F.  Kunz,  Ph.D. 

nimmnationB  Committee  ArUrar  Williams 

IndluBtrial  Section  Edward  T.  James 

Information  Committee  ..Edward  C.  Rjbicki 

Manhattan  Borough  Committee   (  HoiL  MarciM  M.  Marks 

I  Col  Louis  Aiiinn  Ames 

Music  and  Song  Rallies  Committee  Prof.  Henry  T.  Fleck 

New  Citizens  Committee   .Frederic  C.  Howe,  Ph.D. 

I^roirram  Comiriittoe  Edward  Hnframan  Hall,  L.IT.D. 

(}uo(.'iis  Ijorouiih  Coiimiittoo  lion.  AlauriceE.  Connolly 

Ivichmond  Horon«rli  Committee  ...Hon.  Calvin  1).  Yan  "N"aine 

Sell  n.ls  Couiniittee  Edward  W.  Stitt,  Ph.D. 

The  General  Committee  had  about  1,500  members.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  committee  were  in  room  No.  8,  City  Hall 

Mayor's  Proclamaiion 

On  June  15,  101 G.  ^Mayor  ^litehel  issued  the  following  procla- 
mation, which  was  spread  broadcast  throughout  the  City. 

To  the  People  of  the  City  of  Xew  York : 

The  approach  of  the  140th  Anni<7ersary  of  the  Independence  of 
the  tTnited  States  again  reminds  us  of  our  privileges  and  duties  as 
members  of  the  Bepublic;  and  with  a  view  to  the  suitable  observ- 
ance of  the  day,  I  have  appointed  an  Independence  Day  Committee 
to  assist  in  the  arrangement  of  appropriate  exercises  in  various 
parts  of  the  City.  I,  th^efore,  call  upon  the  men,  women  and 
cdiildren  of  the  City  to  co-operate  in  vveiy  way  possible  with  this 
Committee;  to  aftscmlilc  at  places  to  Im?  designated  by  the  Commitr 
tee,  and  with  reverent  remenihranee  of  the  sacriticefj  of  our  fore- 
fathers ajid  with  gratitude  for  th(^  hh's-^ings  Ave  enjoy  as  a  Xation, 
to  take  part  in  a  national  and  patriotic  celebration  of  the  Fourth. 

John  Pukeoy  Mitchel, 

Mayor. 

New  York,  June  15,  19 IC. 

Patriotic  Booklet. 

At  a  cost  of  $1,C12,  the  committee  had  printed  125,000  copies 
of  a  booklet,  5%  by  0  inches  in  size,  c<mtaining  16  pages  and 
cover,  pre  pared  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Program  Committee,, 
which  were  distributed  tbronj^h  the  chairmen  of  sub-committees 

throughout  the  City.    The  /rout  co\  er,  printed  in  four  colors,  Iwro 
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a  reproduction  of  Trunibuirs  picture  of  the  Signing  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  a  United  States  tlag,  the  seal  of  the  City, 
the  title  "  New  York  City  Independence  Day  Celebration,  1916  " 
and  the  pledge: 

I  pledge  allegiuioe  to  my  flag,  and  to  the  Kepnhllc  fci  wh'ch  it 
stands  —  one  Nation,  indivisible,  with  Liberty  and  Justice  for 
aU." 

The  inner  pages  contained  the  Athenian  Oath  and  tlie  adapta- 
tion nsed  in  the  City  College  (see  our  Report  for  l^id,  page 
135)  ;  the  Mayor's  proclamation  ;  the  names  of  the  Officers  of  tho 
Mayor's  Committee  and  of  chairmen  of  sub-committees;  a  dia- 
gram of  the  committee's  organization ;  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
results  of  the  **  safe  and  sane Fourth  of  July  celebrations;  four 
pages  of  sites  and  landmarks  in  the  Oil^  connected  with  the  War 
for  Independence;  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  the  program 
of  the  patriotic  song  rallies  held  in  various  parts  of  the  City ;  and 
the  verses  of  the  popular  songs  sung  at  the  rallies. 

General  Ohsei'vanccs. 

Celebrations  were  held  all  over  the  City  in  the  morning,  after^ 
noon  and  evening.  Their  Mei  characteristics  were  instrumental 
and  vocal  music,  speeches,  reading  of  tho  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, tableaux  and  local  pageants,  athletic  exercises  and 
games,  and  illuminations.  There  were  no  great  processions,  wd 
the  pageants  were  not  parades,  but  were  symbolical  or  historical 
enactments  on  platforms  or  reserved  areas  of  ground.  There  were 
no  fireworks,  and  no  firing  of  cannon.  Flags  were  profusely  dis- 
]>laved,  but  the  din  of  firecrackers  and  otheV  explosives  which 
characterized  the  evening  of  Julv  3  and  the  dav  of  Julv  seven 
years  ago  was  entirely  absent,  due  mainly  to  the  enforcement  of 
city  ordinances  against  the  sale  and  use  of  explosives. 

Exercises  at  the  City  Uall 

The  official  central  celebration  war  at  the  Oity  Hall. 

The  nioniing  exercises  at  this  point  were  under  the  direction  of 
the  Historical  Observances  Connnittee,  of  which  Dr.  George  F. 
Kunz  was  Chairman,  with   the  cooperation  of  the  American 
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Scenic  aiid  Historic  Prcsen  ation  Society  and  tlie  Congress  of  the 
Bronx  Open  Forum.  Mr.  Edward  Folak  was  Chairman  of  the 
Forum.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

1.  Band  concert  from  10  to  10 :30  a.  m. 

2.  Star  Spangled  ]>anner,"  by  the  band. 

3.  Address  by  Dr.  Geor<^c  Fre<lerick  Xunz,  introducing  Hon. 

George  Gordon  Battle  as  presiding  officer. 

4.  Akldress  by  Hon.  George  Gordon  Battle^  Chairman  if  tlie 

3£ajor'8  Independence  Day  Committee. 

5.  MusiCy  bv  the  band. 

6.  Address^  by  Hon.  J<^  Purroy  Mitchel,  Mayor. 

7.  Music,  by  the  band. 

8.  Address,  bj  Hon.  Wm.  Ai  Frendergast,  Comptroller  of  the 

City. 

9.  Historical  Pageant,  by  the  Congress  of  the  Bronx  Ojen 

Forum. 

10.  Music,  by  the  band. 

The  key-note  of  the  Mayor's  address  was  preparedness  for 
national  defense.  He  said  in  part: 

''By  precept  and  by  practice  we  teach  the  new  citizens  of 
America,  young  and^  old,  native  born  and  alien,  the  civil  duties 
of  citizenship.  By  precept,  but  in  a  left-handedf  fashion,  we 
attempt  to  inculcate  the  theory  that  upon  each  man  rests  the  moral 
duty  to  serve  his  count  rv  as  a  unit  of  defense  in  case  of  need*  But 
we  fail  to  drive  that  doctrine  home  by  practice. 

"^We  fail  to  make  each  boy,  as  he  grows  to  manhoo<1,  and  each 
man,  during  early  prime,  understand  through  practice  that  with  the 
civil  obligation,  and  equally  fundanientiil,  gf>es  the  obli^nt  ion  of 
military  sd  vice,  military  service  in  time  of  jx'ace,  to  pr^  iiaie  him- 
self to  be  an  ctHcient  and  serviceable  unit  in  the  national  defense, 
as  a  national  insurance  against  disaster  if  war  should  ever  eome. 

We  fail  to  bring  home  to  each  man  in  tlie  Kepublic  his  per- 
sonal individual  obligation  to  preserve  and  apply  the  ideals,  to  pro- 
tect the  institutions,  to  perpetuate  the  liberties  of  America  by  the 
service  of  his  hands,  as  the  price  of  his  free  citizenship. 

''  The  only  system  of  defense  suited  to  a  democracy  is  that  which 
rests  upon  the  trained  service  of  its  citizens,  which  treats  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  alike,  exacting  from  each  man  only  that  duty 
whi<^  is  common  to  all  others. 
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This  is  the  lesson  of  Tntlepeiulenoe  Day  this  year  —  a  lesson 
pointed  by  the  fearful  experience  of  Europe  and  (hiily  driven  home 
by  what  is  taking  place  about  us  here,  lie  nuist  be  dead,  indee;!, 
to  every  patriotic  impulse  who  holds  that  what  we  have  won  and 
builded  at  so  great  cost  and  eflforts  is  not  worth  defending  and 
preserving.  He  must  be  mad  who  thinks  we  can  preserve  it  or  de- 
fend it  unprepared.  Pray  God  this  lesson  of  Independenoe  Day 
may  sink  into  the  consciousness  of  the  American  people  before 
disaster  brands  in  there  forever/' 

The  hist(>ri<'al  pageant,  represent ing  the  Signing  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  independence,  was  written  by  Dr.  Marion  -Mills  JMiller 
and  produced  under  his  direction  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Joseph  G. 
Cullegan.  It  was  an  abbreviated  version  of  the  complete  pageant 
which  was  given  in  the  recreation  stadium  of  ( Votona  Park,  in  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx,  in  the  evening.  (Plate  2a.)  It  was 
enacted  upon  the  slightly  elevated  pavement  in  front  of  the  Cit^' 
Hall  steps,  immediately  under  the  eyes  of  the  liCayor  and  official 
party  who  sat  on  a  platform  built  over  the  City  Hall  steps. 

The  pageant  represented  the  following  features: 

Gathering  of  50  nicnil>crs  of  ( "ongress  in  the  Srat(^liouse  at 
Philadelphia.  Jie])orts  of  the  various  colonics  on  measures  ftu* 
defence  and  organization  of  j)atri()tic  governments.  Great  debato 
on  inde])cnilcnce ;  resolution  of  Richard  Henry  Leo;  spmdies  in 
favor  of  an  immediate  declaration  by  Lee,  George  AVythe,  ISaniuel 
Chase,  and  John  Adams.  Speeches  against  the  resolutionB  as 
premature  by  James  Wilson,  Edward  Rutledge,  George  Bead  and 
John  Didcinson,  which  is  greatly  resented  by  opponents  of  the 
measure,  who  declare  against  steam-roller  methods,  defeating  the 
will  of  the  people,  ^ine  colonists  vote  for  the  resolution  which 
inust  be  unanimous  to  carry.  Meeting  adjounie  1  to  give  minority 
delegates  time  to  come  around.  Patriotic  ;nni(  al  for  unite<i  action 
by  llutledge.  C^oraniittec  ap])ointed  to  draft  the  Declaration.  (\in- 
gross  rea.ssend)les.  Thonuis  Jetfcrsc)n  reads  the  draft  of  the  Dcela- 
ration.  All  colonics  agree  on  Tndependencf'  except  Delaware,  the 
two  delegates  of  which  are  divi(b'd  ;  (Jeorge  R.eail  s1ul>bornly  rc- 
fus(^s  to  vote  against  the  wishes  of  his  constituents,  who  ar<^  op|x>sed 
to  Independence;  Caesar  Rodney,  a  third  delegate,  arrives  post- 
haste on  horsel)ack,  casts  his  vote  for  the  measure  making  it  unani- 
mous. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  *'  Patriotic  Song  IJally," — one  of 
several  held  in  different  parts  of  the  City — under  the  direction  of 
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Hr.  Henry  T.  Fleck,  Professor  of  Music  ai  Hunter  Coll^o.  It 
included  music  hy  the  band  and  singing  by  the  pec^le. 

Exercises  ai  the  City  College  Stadium 

Til  the  cvL'iiiii^,  an  elaborate  projiTuiii  was  produced  in  the  "rreat 
stadium  of  the  City  College  under  tho  direction  of  the  Historical 
Observances  Committee.  Dr.  £unz  was  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Miss  Olga  llilseug  was  Exoeutive  Assistant,  and  the  other 
members  were  ^liss  Josephine  Beiderhase,  Dr.  Cranston  Brenton, 
Mass  Laura  Sedgwidc  Collins,  Mrs.  Axel  O.  Ihlseng,  Miss  Alice 
Lewisohn,  Miss  Grace  M.  Lichten,  Mr.  O.  J*.  Merkel,  Miss  Miriam 
Kelke,  Miss  Kate  Ogleby,  Miss  Maiy  J.  Pierson,  Mr.  Joseph 
Davis  Sears,  Mr.  Henry  It.  Webb.  There  were  frmn  15,000  to 
20,000  persons  present. 

The  progi'aiu  was  as  foUows: 

1.  Music,  "  America,"  by  the  hand. 

2.  Address  by  ])r.  Ch  ,       Fre<l(  ri(k  Kunz,  presenting  Hem. 

George  Gordon  Battle  as  presidinsr  officer. 

3.  Address,  by  Hon.  George  Gordon  Battle; 

4.  Paul  Revere's.  Hide,  enacted  by  Jean  Earl  Moehle,  assisted 

by  50  of  tlie  High  School  Bbys'  Military  Training  Corps, 
Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  Director. 

5.  Music,  "  Suwanee  River,"  by  band  and  audience. 

6.  Spirit  of  '76,  enacted  by  members  of  the  i^pire  State  Sodety 

of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

7.  Idhisic,   My  Old  Kentucky  Home^"  by  band  and  audience. 

8.  Emancipation,  enacted  by  Howard  Kyle  and  othears. 

0.  Music  "  My  Soldier  Boy,  Good  Kight,"  by  band  and  audience. 

10.  Woman  Suifrage,  enacted  by  20  women  and  misses. 

11.  Address,  by  IMrs.  James  Lf^^s  Laidlaw. 

32.  Music,    America,  T  love  thee,"  l)v  ])an(l  and  audience, 

13.  Pioneer  Spirit  in  the  Citizen  of  Tomorrow,  enacted  by  the  Boy 

Scouts  of  America. 

14.  Address,  by  Hon.  Alarcus  M.  Marks. 

16.  Prison  Tveforni,  enacted  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 

Committee  on  l*risons  by  T)r.  C.  Ward  Crampton  and  others. 
IG.  Jewish  Xational  Anthem,  by  the  Ilalvey  Chorus. 

17.  Address,  by  Abram  I.  Elkus,  D.C.L. 
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18.  Child  Labor,  enacted  under  tbe  auspices  of  the  National 

Child  Labor  Committee. 

19.  Music,  "  Invitation  to  Peace,"  by  the  Halvey  Chorus. 

20.  Address,  by  Hon.  John  Temple  Graves. 

21.  Peace  Tableau,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Joint  Committee 

on  Arbitration  with  Mexico. 

22.  Music,    Stars  and  Stripes,*'  by  &e  band. 

23.  Spirit  of  Preparedness,  tableau  posed  after  Edwin  Blash- 

field's  picture,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Security 
Lea^e. 

24.  'Columbia,  impersonated  by  Madam  Gadski,  leading  the  sing- 

ing of  the  I^atioual  Anthem  *'The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Athletics  and  Festivals 

A  very  important  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  day  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  Athletics  and  Festivals  Committee,  of  which  Mr. 
William  J.  Lee,  Supervisor  of  Kecreation  of  the  Department  of 
Parks,  was^  Chairman.  Mr.  Lee,  throu(^  his  ezpraienoe  in  the 
parks,  has  developed  a  system  and  organization  excellently 
adapted  to  carrying  out  one  fundamental  idea  of  the  Mayor^s 
Committee,  namely,  to  secure  popular  participation  in  the  cele- 
bration of  Independence  Day.  New  York  City  is  so  big  that  it  is 
physically  impossible  to  concentrate  the  activities  of  Fourth  of 
Jiilv  on  one  central  demonstration.    It  is  therefore  necessary  to 

«  4' 

organize  local  celebrations  in  diflfercnt  parts  of  the  City.  ^\v. 
].ee's  committee  held  ntliletic  festivals  and  games  in  36  public 
parks  and  5  public  baths  in  which,  it  is  estimated,  there  were 
more  than  20,000  actual  participants,  while  about  200,000  specta- 
tors looked  on. 

In  the  Public  Schools 

An  equally  im-portant  part  of  the  day's  observance  in  New 
York  is  always  in  connection  with  the  public  schools*   This  part 

of  the  rising  generation  was  reached  dirough  Ihe  Schools  C<nn-  - 

mittee,   of  which   Fdward   W.  Stitt,   Ph.D.,  was  Chairman.' 
Through  this  committee,  thousiiiids  of  patriotic  souvenir  programs 
were  distributed  among  the  children  and  appropriate  patriotic 
exercises  were  held  at  various  school  centers. 
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An  idea  of  the  extensive  Ami-fications  of  the  celebration  may 
be  gained  from  a  glance  at  the  list  of  sulHsommittees  of  the 
Mayor's  Oonuniitee  heretofore  given.  The  newspapers  estimated 
that  in  one.  way  or  another,  2,000,000  persons  were  reaehe(Lby  it. 

Explosives  Completely  ProhtbUed  in  1917 

This  A'ear,  1917,  the  "  safe  and  sane  "  celebration  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  will  reach  its  hioliest  development  in  New  York  City  in 
the  complete  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  explosiye&  On  April  23, 
1917,  jB'ire  Commissioner  Bobert  Adamson  announced  that  he 
had  not  only  decided  not  to  license  any  shops  to  sell  fireworks,  but 
was  considering  suspending  the  manufacture  of  fireworks  until 
after  the  war.  The  reasons  are  two.  Alien  enemies  may  take  ad- 
vantage  of  the  public  sale  to  store  explosives,  and  the  powder  that 
goes  into  fireworks  can  be  employed  to  better  advantage  in  the 
army  and  navy. 

LAFAYETTK  DAY  CELEJiKATlOX 

On  September  6,  1916,  the  anniversary  of  Lafayette's  birth 
was  celebrated  extensively  throu^out  the  country.  In  New 
York  City,  there  were  several  observances,  one  of  them  being 
under  official  municipal  recognition  in  the  Oity  HalL  The  Amer- 
ican Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  was  requested  to 
act  as  official  historian  of  the  proceedings  in  the  City  Hall,  and 
gives  a  full  report  of  the  exercises  in  Appendix  E.  (See  plates  21, 
22  and  76.) 

STATUE  OF  LIBERTY  PERMAIS'EXTLY  ILLUMINATED 

On  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  December  2,  1916,  the  ^ 
permanent  illumination  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York 
harbor  was  inaugurated  under  the  auspices  of  a  committee  of  200 
citizens  of  which  Mayor  Hitchel  was  Chairman  and  Mr.  Earl 
Harding  was  Secretary.  The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Pre- 
servation Society  was  officially  represented  on  the  committee  by 
its  President.    (See  plates  19  and  20.) 

The  illumination  of  the  statue  was  provided  mainly  through 
the  oflForts  of  the  New  York  World,  to  which  we  are  mainly  in- 
debted for  the  following  hiatory  of  the  statue. 
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Hietory  of  Bariholdi's  Statue  of  Liberty. 

After  Alsace  aiid  LoiTaine,  French  provinces,  had  in  French 
ejes  lost  their  liberty,  Auguste  Bartholdi^  a  %iue  to  fire  yonng 
men  and  old,  proposed  to  France  the  Liberty  Statue. 

Bartholdi  had  lost  his  Alsatian  home  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  He  came  to  the  United  States  to  observe  the  working  of 
the  greatest  Bepublic  in  the  world,  and  had  his  love  for  freedom 
augmented  hj  experiences  here.  Through  all  his  work  and  writ- 
iiigv^  and  lli^4  public  acts  this  love  was  evident,  lie  lives  in  the 
minds  of  Frenchmen  as  a  great  artist,  but  a  greater  devotee  of 
liberty. 

'Sir.  Edward  Lalxmlave.  an  eminent  French  publicist  and  a  pei'- 
sistent  friend  in  France  of  things  American,  was  a  close  friend 
of  Bartholdi.  lie  it  was  to  whom  tlie  idea  of  the  Liberty  Statue 
first  sug^ted  itself.  He  at  once  unfolded  it  to  Bartholdi,  who 
saw  its  possibilities.  Immediately  Bartholdi  told  France  of  hia 
conception  of  the  statue. 

In  1874  a  Franco^American  Union  was  formed  in  Paris  with 
distinguished  Fiendimen  and'  Americans  as  o£Soertf.  M.  Labou- 
laye  signed  this  appeal,  issued  by  the  Union : 

"  The  ^lonunient  of  Independence  will  be  executed  in  conunou 
by  the  two  peoples,  as^;ociated  in  this  fraternal  work  as  they  were 
of  old  in  establishing  independence.  In  this  way  we  declare  by  an 
imperishable  memorial  the  friendship  that  the  blood  spilled  by  our 
fadiers  sealed  between  the  two  nations.  It  is  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship which  should  be  signed  by  all  hearts  which  feel  the  love  of 
their  country." 

Bartholdi  did  not  wait.  At  once  he  made  a  small  fiiiiire  of  the 
statue,  then  he  cnlarfred  it.  Its  lirandeur  p;rew  iijHjn  him.  lie 
enlarged  it  twica  again.  Meantime  contributions  l)egaii  to  pour 
in.  Peasants,  clerks  and  vintners,  soldiers,  market  women  of  the 
Halles  in  Paris, —  every  one  in  France,  it  seemed  —  wished  to 
sign  by  all  hearts."  The  gifts  were  mostly  franc  gifts,  and 
thousands  of  sous  were  received. 

The  moulding  of  the  statue  began  in  1875.  It  was  a  work  of 
trying  detail  and  exactness.  The  moulds  were  cast  in  the  foundry 
of  Gaget,  Oanthier  &  Co.,.  Paris,  the  statue  itself  being  composed 
of  copper  sheets  beaten  out  to  fit  the  moulds.  In  1876  a  gigantic 
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h&nd  was  completed  and  sent  for  exhibition  to  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position at  l*liila(i('lphia,  and  was  shown  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, New  York,  Ix'forc  its  return  to  France. 

In  1877  Congress  pass<.'d  an  act  giving  the  statue  a  site  either 
on  Governor's  or  liedloc's  Ishind,  leaving  the  choice?  to  lx>  made 
bv  Gen.  W.  T.  •Sherman.  He  confirmed  Bartholdi's  selection  of 
Bedlpc's.  An  American  committee  was  chosen,  with  Hon.  Wil- 
liam M.  Evarts  as  its  Chairman.  The  lu  ad  of  the  statue  was 
executed  and  placed  on  view  at  the.  Paris  Exposition  in  1878. 
The  entire  statne  was  completed  in  1880  and  mounted  in  Paris  in 
October,  1881.  It  was  formally  presented  to  the  United  States 
in  Paris  on  July  4,  1884,  H.  de  Lesaeps  making  the  presentation: 
speech,  which  was  responded  to  by  the  United  States  Ambassador, 
Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton. 

In  April,  1885,  the  statue  was  taken  apart  and  shipped  in  210 
eases  on  hoard  the  French  man-of-war  Iscre,  which  arrived  in 
Juno,  and  th(^  pieces  was  landed  and  stored  on  Jiedloe's  Tsland 
in  New  York  liarhor,  where  it  was  sul>s<'tpiently  erected,  1  lie 
cost  of  the  work  In'fore  leaving  France  wa.s  alnxit  $2i>U,UU0,  mostly 
contril)uted  bv  the  French  people  in  small  sums. 

In  the  meantime  the  American  committee  was  engaged  in 
raising  by  public  subscription  and  State  and  national  appropria- 
tion8>  the  sum  necessary  to  provide  the  pedestal  for  the  statue. 
An  appropriation  of  $50,000  by  the  Kew  York  Legislature  was 
vetoed  by  Gov.  Cleveland  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality,  an 
appropriation  by  Congress  of  $100,000  failed  by  accident,  and 
the  appeal  of  the  committee  to'  the  public  for  individual  subscrip- 
tions mot  with  a  slow  respcmse. 

Then  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  owner  of  the  Xew  York  World,  took 
up  the  work.  Fnder  The  World's  direction  popular  subscriptions 
reached  more  tlian  $JO(),()n()  in  four  months.  This  sum,  the  gift 
of  120,000  patriotic  Americans,  was  used  to  complete  the 
pedestal. 

The  erection  of  the  statue  consumed  the  summer  of  I  SSfl.  The 
first  rivet  was  driven  July  12  and  the  last  October  28.  On  the 
latter  day  the  inaujiuration  eerenionies  were  held.  The  cere- 
monies were  attended  by  President  Cleveland,  the  Governors  of 
New  York  and  other  States,  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps 
and  of  the  Cabinet,  also  by  a  deputation  from  France,  induding 
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M.  Bartholdi,  Oonnt  Eerdinand  de  Lesseps,  Admiral  Jaures  and 
Gen.  Pelissier,  representing  the  French  Senate;  M.  SpuUer  and 

M.  Desmons,  respreseiitiiig  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies;  M. 
Deschanips,  Vice  President  of  the  Miinioipiil  Council  of  l*aris; 

Xapohxni  Xev  and  representatives  of  the  French  ^linisters  of 
^^Farine,  War,  Conunerco  and  Public  Instruction,  of  the  Paris 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  the  French  press. 

A  creat  procer;sion,  in  which  soldiers,  firemen,  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Kepublicy  French  so9ieties  and  many  civic  bodies  joined, 
marched  throun^  the  chief  streets  and  viewed  a  naval  review  in 
the  harbor. 

Following  are  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  statue: 

Feet.  Inches. 


Height  from  liaso  to  torch   151  1 

Fouudution  of  pedestal  to  torch   306  6 

Heel  to  top  of  head    Ill  6 

Loigth  of  hand   10  6 

Index  finger   8  6 

Ciroumfpronee  at  second  joint    7  6 

Size  of  linger  nail   (13x10  indies)  

Head,  from  chin  to  cranium    17  3 

Head,  thidcneee  from  ear  to  ear    10  0 

Distance  across  tlie  eye   2  0 

Length  of  noee    4  6 

Right  arm,  length  , . .  42  0 

Riglit  unn,  pjrerttest  thickness    12  0 

Thickness  of  waist    35  0 

Width  of  mouth    3  0 

Tablet,  lengtii   23  7 

Tablet,  width   13  7 

Tablet,  ihicknesa   2  0 

PllOSNSIOMS  <HP  PLIi'STAL. 

Height  of  pedestal   80  0 

Square  sides  at  base,  each   62  0 

Square  Bides  'at  top    40  0 

Cirecian  columns  above  base    72  8 

BiMBNSiOKS  or  FOUin»ATZOV. 

Height    W  0 

Square  sidos  at  bottom   01  0 

Square  sides  at  top    60  7 
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lAbert'tfs  New  Light 

When  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  dedicated  in  1886,  Ool.  John 
Mills,  U.  S.  A.,  tlien  a  First  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  who  had 
charge  of  the  lifting  of  the  torch,  suggested  to  Eartholdi  the 
idea  of  more  effective  lighting  hj  projected  or  ''flood"  li^t. 
Bartholdi  heartily  approved  the  idea,  but  the  science  of  electric 
lighting  waa  not  then  su£Scientlj  developed  to  make  it  practicable 
to  cany  ont  the  suggestion.  In  May,  1916,  the  New  York  World 
started  a  popular  subeeription  to  provide  for  a  new  illumination 
plant,  and  on  ^lay  23,  Senator  James  P.  Clarke  of  Arkansas  and 
rtepresentative  Midiael  F.  Farley  of  New  York  introduced  in 
Congress  an  amendment  to  the  liivcrs  and  Harbors  liill  authoriz- 
ing the  War  Department  to  aceept  and  to  maintain  after  accept- 
ance the  permanent  flood  lighting  plant  wliieli  was  to  be  installed 
with  money  given  by  the  p<'ople  of  the  country. 

The  funds  being  assured,  the  physical  work  of  preparation  for 
the  new  illumination  was  undertaken.  It  inehided  two  principal 
features — a  reconstruction  of  the  torch  so  that  it  should  present 
a  more  realistic  appearance ;  and  the  installation  of  powerful  re- 
flectors for  flooding  the  exterior  of  the  statue  with  li^t  Mr.  H. 
Herbert  Magdsick  had  charge  of  the  electrical  engineering  prob- 
lem; Mr.  S.  F.  Garbutt  had  charge  of  the  work  of  electrical 
designing^  and  construction ;  and  Mr.  Gutzon  Borglum,  the  sculp- 
tor, supervised  the  remodelling  of  the  torch.  In  the  latter  branch 
of  the  work,  Mr.  Edgar  II,  Bostock,  a  glazing  expert,  was  con- 
sulted. 

The  remodelling  of  the  torch  was  an  ingenious  piece  of  work. 
A  suj>erimp<.)sed  steel  framing  which,  although  supporting  the 
range  light  in  the  torch,  somewhat  distorted  the  classic  contour  of 
the  bronze-imitation  flame,  was  removed.  In  its  place  sheet 
'bronze  was  used  to  redesign  tlie  torch  so  that  a  hronze  flame  of  the 
shape  and  size  originally  intended  by  Bartholdi  might  be  had. 

When  the  restored  torch  flame  was  completed  all  the  bronze 
plates  were  cut  out,  leaving,  as  a  skeleton,  riveted  lines  about  an 
inch  in  width.  These  plates  were  then  used  to  construct  moulds 
upon  which  pieces  of  glass  were  bent  The  pieces  of  glass,  when 
fitted  into  place,  substituted  for  the  bronze  torch  a  glass  torch 
held  together  by  the  same  riveted  lines. 
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For  these  pieces  three  tons  of  yellow  cathedral  glass  were  used. 

A  dull  surface  was  preferred  to  avoid  the  blinding  noon-day  glare 
of  a  rich  relloctive  surface.  The  lightest  tint  was  used  to  simulate 
the  tip  of  the  flame,  with  slightly  darker  pieces  inserted  here  and 
there  down  to  the  base  of  the  tlame,  where  the  darkest  of  tlie  tints 
define  the  lines  of  the  bronze  of  the  torch  against  the  glass  of  the 
flaine. 

To  mould  COO  pieces  of  glaB8>  eadi  piece  being  bent  to  an 
.  individual  template,  was  a  task  calling  for  minute  exactness,  for 
each  template  had  to  be  made  so  perfect  that  the  isomplete  glass 
substitution  would  be  water  tight.  The  BOO  pieces  of  glass  aver- 
age about  one  foot  square,  making  a  complete  glass  area  iu  the 
torch  of  some  600  square  feet. 

The  glass  is  now  so  fixed  to  the  ribs  that  any  section  may  be 
replaced  at  any  time  from  the  inside.  Spring  clips  and  non- 
liaidcning  putty,  separating  the  ghiss  on  the  brass  lK>lts  wliieh 
hold  the  plates  to  the  ribs,  provide  a  resiliency  which  practically 
insures  the  glass  torch  tlanie  against  breakage.  oS'either  suow,  ice, 
rain  nor  heat  will  impair  this  glazing. 

Inside  the  torch  is  the  lighthouse  lens  installed  at  a  cost  of 
$450.  It  is  known  as  a  fifth  order  light  house  lens,  9^^  inches  in 
diameter  and  fifteen  inches  deep.  The  lens  is  supported  at  a 
Iieight  so  that  the  light  spills  but  in  lines  parallel  with  the  hei^t 
of  the  glass  of  the  torch.  The  light  has  about  20,000  candle  power 

To  put  a  quiver  into  the  simulated  flame  of  the  burning  torch, 
about  fifteen  500-candle-power  ga»fllled  electric  lamps  were 
placed  upon  a  series  of  flashers.  The  flashfr  is  not  set  to  certain 
revolutions,  the  experts  preferring  to  allo^  it  to  carry  out  the 
\insteady  but  constant  flicker  and  blaze  of  the  flaming  torch. 

Thus  a  variable  light  like  that  of  a  flame  and  a  steady  light  by 
means  of  the  lens  are  obtained  together.  The  two  forms  of  light 
simulate  exactly  the  flicker  and  the  constant. glow  of  the  biu'iiiiig 
torch. 

The  sources  of  the  flood  lights  are  fifteen  batteries  of  projectors. 
Eleven  of  these  batteries  are  located  upon  the  eleven  salients  of 
the  oldi  fort,  known  as  Fort  Wood,  upon  which  the  base  of  the 
statue  was  built  Three  Wtteries  are  located  upon  the  roofs  of 
small  buildings  on  the  island.  The  other  battery  is  upon  the  bal- 
conies of  Liberty's  arm,  jiist  below  tiie  torch. 
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The  total  number  of  projectors  is  246,  each  beiug  250  witts. 
The  lamps  are  thirtv-tivc  volt  lamps,  eacli  of  the  240  projectors 
having  its  individual  conipeiii>ator  to  step  down  the  220  volt  cur- 
rent to  the  lamp  voltage.  The  prr)j(X!tors  and  coiupeuvsalors  are 
mounted  on  specially  dej^igued  pipe  framed  circuits,  individually 
designed  for  the  dilterent  locations. 

The  PiLblic  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey  supplies  tlie 
2,200-volt  two-pliase  current  from  its  Marion  Station  through  its 
Garfield  Avenue  subi»tation.  The  onmnt  is  earned  by  snbma- 
nne  cables  under  the  channel  between  New  J^ersej  and  Bedloe's 
Island  Txp  to  the  old  Govemmrat  power  boiite  upon  the  Xdand. 

In  the  power  honae  this  cnrroit  is  stepped  down  to  230  Tolts, 
and  then  carried  throngb  vndergroimd  cables  to  the  base  of  the 
statue  and  £rom  there  through  snitable  manholes  and  jiraetion 
boxes  is  distributed  bv  circuits  to  the  various  salients  of  the  Fort 
and  to  the  otlier  fifteen  projector  batteries. 

2'he  New  Illumination  Inauffwrated 

The  new  illumination  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  inaugurated 
with  speetacular  ceremonies  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1916.  President  Wilson  anriTed  at  the  Penn^lvania  rail- 
road station  at  S  :ld  p.  m.  Willi  him  were  Hon.  Josephns  Daniels, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Hon.  Wm.  O.  Bedfield,  Secretary  of 
CVwmnerce;  His  Excellency  Jules  J,  Jusscrand,  the  French  Am- 
bassador ;  and  others.  They  were  greeted  by  Mayor  Mitchel  and 
a  reception  comuiittee  which  included  his  Secretiiry,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore liousseau,  Senator-elect  William  J..  CaMer,  Col.  E.  M. 
House,  Mr.  Cleveland  II.  Dodge,  Dock  (Commissioner  R.  A.  C 
Smith,  Hon.  Lamar  Haidy,  Mr.  Halph  Pulitzer  and  lion.  Wil- 
liam Edwards. 

Hie  visiting  guests  were  escorted  by  a  procession  to  tlie  land- 
ing at  80th  street  and  Hiverside  Park,  whence  tlie  presidential 
party  was  taken  to  the  Mayflower  and  the  Seeretaiy  of  the  Navy, 
the  mietnbers  of  the  Mayor's  Ooimnittee,  and  tlie  newspaper  men 
to  die  mine-layer  San  Pranoisea  The  battleships  Wyoming,  Ken- 
tndcy  and  Oonneetient,  lying  in  the  riTer,  g&ve  appropriate 
salutes.  The  Mayflower  and  San  Francisco  proceeded  down 
stream,  passed  aro\ind  Ihe  statue,  and  anchored  near  the  island. 
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Not  far  from  them  were  the  battlesips  Texas  and  Kew  York,  bril- 
liant with  electric  lights.  The  shipping  in  the  harbor  was  gaily 
decorated  with  flags  and  lights,  and  the  great  buildings  on  Man- 
hattan Island  were  especially  brilliant. 

Presently,  a  rocket  signal  was  fired  from  the  President's  yacht 
and  was  answered  bv  another  from  liedloe's  Island.  In  an  in- 
stant,  tlie  statue  stood  revealed  in  a  glow  of  radiance  ag■ain^it  the 
background  of  the  night,  the  people  on  shipboard  and  shore  sent 
up  a  cheer,  and  all  the  steam-craft  in  the  harbor  added  the  din  of 
their  whistles.    (See  plate  19.) 

Anion the  tirst  objects  which  the  apectatores  saw  after  the 
President  gave  the  signal  for  the  lighting  was  a  sixty-foot  ribbon 
of  white  held  across  the  base  of  the  statue  and  showing  upon  it 
^e  flags  of  eveiy  nation.  £ach  flag  was  in  silk  and  had  been 
sewed  upcm  the  ribbon  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  New 
York  State  Normal  'School. 

A  moment  after  the  statue  had  been  illuminated,  Miss  Ruth 
Law,  the  aviatrix,  appeared  in  the  air  in  almost  a  literal  chariot 
of  fire."  She  encircled  the  statue  more  than  once,  sending  off 
enormous  streamers  of  magnesium  fire,  and  showing  on  the  under 
side  of  her  air-craft,  in  letters  of  light  three  feet  wide  and  28  feet 
long,  the  word  L-I-B-E-R-T-Y.    (See  plate  20.  ) 

Returning  to  land,  the  otlicial  party  was  escorted  to  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria hotel  where  a  banquet  was  held  and  speeches  were 
delivered  by  President  Wilson,  Ambassador  Jusserand,  Mayor 
Mitchel,  ex-Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Mr.  Ralph  Pulitzer, 
and  others. 

OATSKILL  AQUEDUCT  CELEBRATION 

In  1917,  just  ten  years  after  the  ground  was  broken  by  ]\rayor 
George  B.  McClellan  for  the  aqueduct  by  w^hich  ^^ew  York  City's 
new  water  supply  is  derived  from  the  Catskill  Mountains,  the 
aqueduct  began  the  operation  of  delivering  water  to  the  city.  In 
order  suitably  to  celebrate  this  great  achievement,  Mayor  Mitchel 
appoint^  several  hundred  (ntizens  a  committee  of  arrangements, 
and  formally  organised  than  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  City  Hall 
on  Wednesday,  January  8,  1917.  At  his  request,  the  Hon. 
Geoige  McAneny  consented  to  act  as  Chairman.    Mr.  Arthur 
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Williams  is  Chairiiian  of  the  Kxecutive  Coiniuittee  and  Mr. 
Edward  Ilagaman  Hall  is  Secret ;irv.  The  eoininittee  is  arrang- 
ing its  further  organization  as  this  report  is  Ixniig  witten. 

In  recognition  of  the  completion  of  this  great  work,  we  give  a 
somewhat  extended  history  of  the  water  supply  of  New  York  City 
in  Appendix  C. 

STATED  ISLAND  INDIAN  HISTORY 

iSit^e  for  a  National  Indian  Monument 

On  Washington's  Birthday,  in  1913,  ground  was  broken  with 
impressive  ceremonies  at  Fort  Wadsworth,  Staten  Island,  for  a 
national  Indian  monument,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Indian  Monument  Association  of  which  Mr.  Hodman  Wanamaker 

is  President   The  first  tiirf  was  turned  by  President  Taft.  Other 

participants  in  the  ceremonies  were  Indians,  iiathercd  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Dr.  Joseph  Kossuth  Cixon,  leader  of  the  Kodman  Wana- 
maker educational  expeditions  among  the  I  Indians.  In  response 
to  the  recent  request  of  the  National  Indiiui  ^loinunent  Associa- 
tion for  some  of  the  landmark  history  of  Fort  Wadsworth,  we  have 
prepared  the  following  from  original  documents  except  when 
otherwise  stated: 

First  Mention  of  Fort  Wadsworth  Site 

The  United  Sftates  military  reservation  of  Fort  Wadsworth 
embraces  an  extensive  tract  of  land  on  the  headhmd  which  forms 
the  western  side  of  the  -Narrows.  The  higliest  point  within  the 
fort  is  about  140  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  bv  no 
means  the  highest  point  on  the  ishtnd,  as  there  are  elev.-tions  of 
Si)0  feet  or  more  inland;  but  it  owes  its  importance  to  the  fact 
that  its  guns  command  the  passage  of  the  Narrows,  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  situation  it  has  an  extended  prospect  toward  both  the 
south  and  north.  In  the  latter  direction,  it  is  possible  to  commu- 
nicate by  flag  signal  to  Manhattan  Island  Ihe  arrival  of  a  vessel  in 
the  lower  harbor.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  a  very  conspicuous 
site  for  a  national  monument  to  the  first  owners  of  America. 

The  earliest  historical  mention  which  we  have  of  tiie  pftrtieular 
site  of  Fort  Wadsworth  connects  it  with  the  Indians.   Isaak  do 
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Rasieres,  iu  an  undated  letter  to  Samuel  Elomniaert  written  prob- 
ably in  1028^  says  llint  on  July  27,  lG26,~thc  year  in  which 
Manhattan  Issland  was  purchased  and  j>ermanently  settled  —  he 
arrived  at  the  Narrows,  which  he  called  the  "  Ilamels  Hoof  den."* 
At  a  later  date  the  name  was  abbreviated  to  Hoof  den,  (the 
Heads.)  On  some  Dutch  maps  the  Heads  were  designated 
respectively  as  the  West  Hook  and  the  East  Hook. 

Indian  Occupancy 

De  Rasieres  savs  that  tlie  Hamels-Hoofden  "  are  tolerablv  liiiih 
points  and  well  wooded.  The  west  point  is  an  island  inhabited  by 
from  80  to  90  savages  who  support  themseh  es  by  planting  maize." 

These  Indians  were  Raritans,  whose  chief  seat  was  on  the  Kari- 
tan  river  iu  l^ew  Jersey,  and  who  also  had  other  habitations  on 
Staten  Isknd  as  existing  traces  indicate.  The  Earitans  were  once 
an  important  division  of  the  I^ew  Jersey  Belawares,  of  Algonquin 
stocky  -bat  subject  to  the  Mohawks  to  whom  they  paid  tribute. 
They  were  estimated  at  1200  warriors  in  1646,  but,  as  the  Hand- 
book of  American  Indians  "  published  by  tiie  Bureau  of  Ethnol- 
ogy says,  this  was  probably  an  exaggeration. 

Shelllieaps.  .Mkeletuns  and  artifacts  indicate  that  groups  «of  In- 
dians were  located  at  several  diil'erent  places  on  Staten  Island. 
One  of  their  burial  places  was  in  the  great  sand-bank  which  lay 
before  the  Dongan  manor-house  at  West  Bris^hton  and  from  which 
hundreds  of  skeletons  have  been  removed  from  time  to  time. 
Others  were  at  Tottenville ;  on  the  Carson  farm  near  New  Spring- 
Wile  ;  and  at  H<^and's  Hook,  Great  Kill,  and  Green  Kidge.  Some 
of  the  bones,  preserved  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
toiy,  were  found  penetrated  by  stone  arrow-points,  indicating  the 
manner  of  death. 

Sometimes  ravaged  by  the  Mohawks,  and  sometimes  by  white 
men,  the  lot  of  iStke  6taten  Island  Indians  was  generally  a  miser^ 
able  one. 

*  The  Hameis  Hoofden  were  named  after  Hendrick  Hamel,  one  of  the 
Directora  of  the  West  India  Company.  (Doos.  Rcl.  Col.  Hist,  of  N.  Y.  xiii,  2.) 
Neighboring  geographic  features  were  named  after  others,  as,  Godyn's  Punt 
(Sandy  Hook)  after  Samuel  Godyn  (ibid,  i,  545) ;  Blommaerfs  Pant  (Coney 
Ulaad)  after  Sumiel  Bknmuiart  (old  map),  ate. 
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liidicut  Name  of  SttUcn  IsUmd 

The  abariginal  name  for  iheir  island  home,  expressed  in  Eng- 
lish as  Aqndionga  and  in  Dutch  as  E^qnaons^  is  from  the  Dekr 
Iraze  Aohwowangeu,  whidi  means  ''hi^  sandy  h«nkft''  (Wm. 
Wallace  Tooker.)  Manaeknong  was  the  name  of  the  fort  built 
on  Staten  Island  by  the  remnant  of  the  Indians  of  H^redikaiwiGk, 
on  Long  Island,  who,  after  being  cruelly  treated,  sold  ont  and 
moved  to  Staten  Island.  (Tooker.)  The  island  was  therefore 
sometimes  called  Aquehonga-Manackuong. 

First  Furekase  from  the  Indians 

Staten  Island  appears  to  have  been  'purchased  more  than  once 
from  the  Indians.  On  August  10,  1630,  the  natives  sold  it  to 
Michael  Pauw,  who  also  seeured  a  large  tract  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Sudson  river.  Oommunipaw  and  OPavonia  were  named  after 
him.  The  Indian  deed  of  Staten  Island,  which  was  confirmed  by 
the  Director  and  Council  of  Xow  Netherland,  reads  as  follows: 

We,  Director  and  Council  in  New-Netherland,  residing  oa  the 
Island  of  Afanhattan  under  authority  of  thoir  High  Mightinesses, 
the  States-General  of  the  United  ^Netherlands  and  the  Privileged 
West  India  Company,  Department  of  Amsterdam,  testify  and  de- 
clare herewith,  that  to-day,  date  as  Inflow,  |wrsonalIy  appcmred 
Krahorat,  Tamehap,  Totemackwemanui,  Wieromies,  Siearewach, 
Sadcwewew,  Wissipoack,  Saheinsioe  or  the  jouug  one,  inhabitantSy 
owners  and  inheritors  of  the  island  called  by  us  Staten  Island,  on 
Ihe  west  side  of  Hamels  Keck,  who  declare,  that  for  a  certain  lot 
of  mercliandise,  delivered  to  and  received  by  them  before  the  pass- 
ing of  tliis  act,  they  have  sold,  transferred,  ceded  and  delivered  as 
true  and  lawful  freehold,  as  they  herewith  according  to  a  bill  of 
sale  and  contmct.  transfer,  cede,  convey  and  deliver  to  and  for 
the  l>enetit  of  the  Honble  Mr.  Michael  I'aanw,  in  whose  absence 
we  receive  it  ex  officio  under  tl>o  usual  conditions,  the  aforesaid 
land  with  its  forest,  appendrnrics  and  dejjendencics,  riglits  and 
jurisdiction,  belonging  to  thcni  individually  or  collectively,  or 
which  they  miglit  derive  hereafter,  constituting  and  subrogating 
the  aforesaid  Honble  Mr.  Paauw,  in  their  stead  and  place,  giving 
hinK  actual  and  real  possession  thereof,  as  well  as  compete  and 
irrevocable  authority  and  special  power,  that  he,  the  aforesaid 
Honble  Mr.  Paauw  may  take  possession  of  the  aforesaid  land,  live 
on  it  in  peace,  inhabit,  own  and  use  it,  also  do  with  it,  trade  it  off 
or  dispose  of  it,  as  his  Honor,  like  anybody  else,  would  do  with 
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liis  own  lawfully  obtained  lands  and  dominions,  without  that  they, 
the  conveying  party,  shall  have  or  retain  the  least  pretension,  right 
power  or  An£oritj  either  oonceming  ownership  or  aomeignty,  but 
herewith  thej  desist,  abandon,  withdraw  and  renounce,  in  behalf 
as  aforesaid  now  and  forever  totally  and  finally,  promising  furdier 
not  only  to  fulfil  in  perpetuum,  firmly  and  aafely,  inviolably  and 
irrevocably,  this  their  conveyance  and  transfer  and  what  may  'be 
done  by  its  authority,  but  also  to  deliver  the  said  land  to  keep  it 
free  from  all  claims,  pretensions,  suits,  challenjres  and  troubles 
either  against  the  aforesaid  Wissipoack,  when  he  has  reached  his 
majority,  or  ac:ainst  other  claimants,  all  under  the  ol>lig'ations  of 
the  laws  referrin^^  hereto,  a  bona  fide  sine  fraude.  In  Testimony 
whereof  we  have  affinned  this  with  our  signature  and  affixed  our 
seal  thereunto.  Done  on  the  Island  of  Manahatas  in  Fort  Ams- 
terdam the  10th  of  August  In  the  year  1630. 

De  Vrie^  Unsuccessful  Attsmpt  to  Colonize 

Pauw  does  not  appear  to  have  attempted  to  colonize  his  island, 
or,  so  far  as  we  know,  even  asserted  his  ownership,  for  David 
Fieterz  De  Vries,  in  his  Korte  Historiael  ende  cToumaels  Aen- 
teyckeninge or  ''Short  Historical  and  Journal-Notes/'  says 
under  date  of  August  13,  1638 :  "  I  requested  Wouter  van  Twilli- 
ger  to  register  Staten  Island  for  me,  as  I  wished  to  return  and 
plant  A  colony  upon  it,  which  he  oonsenteA  to  do."  Whereupon 
De  Vries  went  aboard  his  ship  and  started  back  for*  his  father- 
land. On  Deeemln'r  27,  1038,  he  arrived  aiiain  at  Manhattan  and 
on  January  5,  1C30,  he  says:  "  I  sent  my  })eople  to  Staten  Island 
to  begin  to  plant  a  colony  there."  But  on  Febiiiary  10,  "I  leased 
out  the  plantation  of  Staten  Island  as  no  people  had  been  sent  me 
from  Holland  as  was  promised  me  in  the  contract  which  I  had 
made  with  Frederick  de  Vries,  a  director  of  the  West  India  Co." 

'Mr.  Ira  K.  orris,  in  his  History  of  Staten  Island,  says  that 
De  Vries  built  a  block  fort  and  signal  station  on  the  heij^bts  now 
known  as  Fort  Wadsworth,  but  we  do  not  find  original  documen- 
tary authority  for  this  statement.  It  appears  to  have  been  true  of 
Melyn,  however,  a  few  years  later. 

De  Yries,  having  no  colonists  to  put  on  Staten  Island,  put  swine 
there,  and  so  did  the  West  India  Company.  They  were  in  charge 
of  a  nep'o  swine-herd.  During  the  summer  of  1640.  the  swine- 
herd and  some  of  the  swine  were  killed.    Gov.  Kieft  charged  the 
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crime  upon  the  Indians,  while  the  Indians  charged  it  upon  Dutch 
sailors  who  landed  there  for  wood  and  water.  Kieft  sent  80  sol- 
diers under  Cornells  van  Tienhoven  against  the  Indians  on  the 
R^iritan  river  and  killed  several  of  them,  and  on  September  1  of 
the  following  year  the  Indians  retaliated  by  killing  De  Vries'  men 
on  Staten  Island.  **  Thus,"  writes  De  Vries,  "I  lost  the  beginning 
of  my  oolony  on  Staten  Island  through  the  eonduct  of  Commander 
Kieft  who  wished  to  charge  npon  the  savages  what  his  own  people 
had  done/'  Some  of  the  tribes  around  New  Amsterdam,  how- 
ever, were  friendly,  and  De  Vries  says  that  on  November  2,  1641, 
there  came  a  chief  of  the  savages  of  Tankitekes,  named  Pacham, 
who  was  great  with  the  Governor  of  the  fort.  He  came  in  great 
triumph  bringing  a  dead  hand  hanging  on  a  stick  and  saving  that 
it  was  the  hand  of  the  chief  who  had  killed  or  shot  with  arrows 
our  men  on  Staten  Island  and  that  he  had  taken  revenge  for  our 
sake,  because  he  loved  the  Swannekeus  (as  they  call  the  Dutch) 
who  were  his  best  friends." 

• 

A  New  Patroon  of  Staten  Island. 

On  August  20,  1041,  Comelis  Melyn  arrived  at  ^Cw  Amster- 
dam on  the  ship  Oak  Tree  and  claimed  that  the  Directors  of  the 
West  India  Co.  had  given  Staten  Island  to  him  and  Heer  Vander 
Horst  De  Vries  could  not  believe  it,  but  as  De  Vries  enjoyed 
intimate  relations  with  Gov.  Kieft,  dining  with  him  frequently  in 
Fort  Amsterdam,  he  oould  not  refuse  Kieft  when  the  Governor, 
on  November  2,  1641  — the  veiy  day  on  which  Pacham  arrived 
with  Hie  dead  hand, —  asked  him  to  let  Melyn  "  go  upon  the  point 
of  6taten  Island  where  the  maize  land  lay,  saying  that  he  wished 
to  let  him  plant  it  and  that  he  would  place  soldiers  there  who 
would  make  a  signal  by  displaying  a  flag  to  m^e  known  at  the 
fort  whenever  ships  were  in  the  bay.'' 

With  De  Vries'  consent,  Melyn  began  a  sett  lenient  on  Fort 
Wadsworth  point  which  is  indicated  on  an  old  map  bv  the  name 
of  Oude  Dorp  (or  Old  Village)  as  distinguished  from  the  Nieuwe 
Dorp  farther  soutli.  On  June  19,  1642,  Melyn  was  recognized  in 
letters  patent  as  the  Patroon  of  Staten  Island  and  the  owner  of  it 
all  except  a  bowery  re8er\'ed  for  De  Vries. 
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"The  point  of  Staten  IslaJid  where  the  maize  hind  lay,"  re- 
ferred to  alx)ve,  serves  to  identify  the  location  as  at  Ford  Wads- 
worth,  for  it  coincides  with  the  west  side  of  the  llainels-Hoofden 
referred  to  bv  De  Rasiores  where  the  80  or  00  savages  planted 
maue;  and  it  is  the  hi^  elevation  naturally  adapted  and  aabae- 
^^iwfitly  used  as  a  flag«gnal  station. 

Staten  Idtind  Again  Laid  Waste 

The  voarn  n>4'2  and  1(>43  were  characterized  hv  dreadful  con- 
flicts  between  tlie  Dutch  and  the  Indians  of  Manhattan,  New  Jer- 
sey and  neighboiiiood.  Kieft  succooded  in  making  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  them  on  April  22,  1643,  but  it  was  short  lived.  Fresh 
injuries  on  one  side  or  the  other  led  to  fresh  outbreaks,  and  in 
October,  1643,  the  Dutch  asked  their  English  nei^bors  in  Con- 
necticut to  join  them  in  an  Indian  hunt  The  Kevr  Englanders 
consented,  and  early  in  1644,  40  Dutchmen  under  Capt  Jochem 
Pietersen  and  35  Englishmen  under  Lieut.  G^rge  Baxter  set 
forth  for  Staten  Island  and  the  ''Journal  of  Kew  Ketfaerland 
says:  "Coming  to  Staten  Island,  they  marched  the  whole  night, 
finding  the  houses  empty  and  abandoned  by  the  Indians;  they  got 
five  or  six  hundred  skepcls  of  com,  burning  the  remainder  with- 
out accoinplisliing  anything  else.'' 

More  Changee  in  Ownership 

The  ownership  of  Staten  Island  appears  to  have  been  as  un* 

certain  in  those  early  days  as  the  white  man's  tenure  was  pre- 
caiious.  r*atroon  ^lelyn's  })ru])erty  liaxing  been  couiiscated  on 
sundry  charges  by  Stu^'%^e3ant,  Henrick  van  der  (Japellen  became 
Patroon  and  in  May,  1G50,  sent  colonists  to  the  island;  but  in 
1655,  the  Indians  burnt  all  his  houses  and  barns,  killed  fifteen  col- 
onists and  burned  over  12,000  skepels  of  grain. 

The  island  was  again  purchased  from  the  Indians  by  a  deed 
dated  July  10,  1 657,  but  the  white  men  refused  to  pay  the  Indiana 
because  they  did  not  move  off,  and  the  Indians  refused  to  move 
off  because  the  white  men  did  not  pay  ihem;  so  the  sale  became 
ineffective  and  the  purchase  was  annulled  on  December  22,  1657. 
This  transaction  figured  conspicuously  in  the  negotiations  con* 
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Quoted  lliirteeii  years  later  wMeh  refoltod  in  the  aetnal  and  final 
pniqhaae  of  die  ialand,  as  will  appear  from  the  f ollowiagi 

The  JmTmm  TiOe  FmaXUf  Bximgmthed. 

The  disputed  question  of  tlie  ownership  of  Staten  Ishmd  was 
finally  settled  and  the  Indians'  title  extinguished  in  1670.  The 
transactions  immediately  preceding  and  including  this  settlement 
are  of  intense  interest  and  great  importance,  and  as  thej  do  not 
appear  at  length  in  the  puhlished  History  of  Staten  Island,  they 
may  here  be  described,  our  description  being  based  on  the  official 
minutes  of  the  ConnciL 

The  negotiations  leading  to  the  trea^  took  place  in  the  old  fort 
at  the  foot  of  Bowling  Green,  Kanhattan,  then  called  Fort  James, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  United  States  Custom  House.  The 
presence  of  Indians  in  the  City  was  not  uiicomTiion  at  that  period, 
and  one  can  easily  picture  the  scene  as  the  IiidiaiiB  arrived  at  the 
Capse  Rocks,  at  the  extremity  of  Manhattan  Island,  in  their 
canoes,  on  April  7.  ir»70,  and  squatted  on  the  ground  at  Bowling 
Green  l>efore  the  entrance  to  the  fort,  awaiting  the  hour  for  the 
council.  They  were  to  have  met  the  preceding  day,  hut  the 
weather  was  so  windy  that  they  could  not  venture  across  the  bay 
from  Staten  Island,  Long  Island,  and  other  points,  in  such  rough 
weather;  and  the  council  had  to  be  deferred  until  the  7th.  The 
Indians  no  doubt  wore  their  usual  trappings,  with  one  or  two 
feathers  stuck  in  the  cockscomb  of  their  hair  after  the  cust<»n  of 
the  coastai  Algonquins,  and  carried  llieir  inseparable  pipes. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  great  gate  of  the  fort  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  Indians  entered.  There  were  present  at  the  eouncnl 
the  Governor,  Francis  Lovelace;  tlie  Mayor,  Cornelius  Steen- 
wyck ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Council,  Matthias  Xicolls;  Thomas 
Delavall;  Corneh'ns  \'an  liuyven;  and  the  Indians  who  claimed 
an  interest  in  Staten. 

The  Indians  were  asked  how  thev  could  show  that  thev  were 
owners  of  Staten  Island.  They  replied  that  there  were  only  five 
owners,  the  others  being  simply  friends.  They  marked  out  on  a. 
map  the  several  divisions,  and  naming  the  o^^^ler8  in  order  from 
south  to  north,  they  were  Matackos  (a  boy)  of  Staten  Island,  Rar- 
aramint,  Hataniti,  Oroaqny  (of  Kodcaway),  and  Wewonecameke 
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of  Staten  Island.  Bararamint  liad  given  hia  power  of  representa- 
ti<m  to  Bome<me  else ;  and  Oraoquy  was  allmoat  dead  so  he  was 
represented  by  friends.  As  a  matter  of  f aet,  only  two  of  the  five 
names  will  be  recognized  among  the  signatures  to  the  treaty  or 
deed. 

Two  ancient  men  "  spoke  for  the  Indians,  but  did  not  pre- 
tend to  have  any  interest  themselves.  ' 

Right  at  the  beginning  of  the  council,  the  white  men  ran 
against  the  old  and  deep-rooted  superstition  of  the  Indians  nUmt 
mentioning  the  names  of  dead  men.  The  white  men  claimed  thev 
had  bought  the  Island  in,  1630,  and  the  Indians  present  at  the 
Council  were  asked  if  they  did  not  rememiber  the  names  of  the 
Indians  mentioned  in  the  Dutch  records  of  those  earlier  transac- 
tions. They  replied  that  that  was  40  yeaxa  ago,  that  the  Indians 
were  dead,  and  that  they  did  not  **  Icfve  to  heare  of  them."  They 
insisted,  however,  that  only  a  part  of  the  island  was  sold  before; 
bat  that  if  they  sold  it  now  they  would  go  off  and  leave  it.  They 
also  said  that  althou^  there  had  been  an  agreement  nothing  was 
paid  on  it.  The  Governor  replied  that  they  were  not  paid  because 
they  did  not  go  otf  the  island.  Apparently  the  substance  of  these 
recollections  was  correct,  for  the  deed  of  July  10,  IGaT,  had  been 
annulled  on  December  22,  1657.  They  were  asked  if  they  would 
agree  to  accept  now  what  w^as  promised  before,  but  they  would 
not  answer  at  once,  as  tliey  wished  to  confer. 

On  April  9,  1670,  the  council  met  again.  Several  other  In- 
dians appeared  at  this  meeting..  They  refused  to  accept  what  was 
promised  thirteen  years  before,  claiming  that  that  waa  for  only 
part  of  the  Island.  Furthermore,  some  of  the  Indians  present  laid 
daim  to  land  at  Harlem,  "  but  ye  B^oords  shews  it  was  bought  & 
paid  for  44  years  agoe  "  —  referring  to  the  purohase  of  Huihat- 
tan  Island  in  1626  for  the  value  of  60  guilders.  They  were  asked 
what  they  would  accept  now  for  Staten  Island  and  they  made  a 
proposition,  itemized  hereafter.  The  Gbvemor  then  tried  to  bent 
them  down,  offering  them  300  fathoms  of  wampum  instead  of  the 
600  demanded.  30  match-coats  instead  of  60,  etc.  The  Indians 
were  told,  moreover,  that  if  they  did  not  sell  and  leaye  tlie  island, 
they  would  be  fenced  in  upon  some  comer  of  the  island  and  re- 
quired to  plant  there;  and  if  they  disturbed  the  people,  cattle  or 
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hogs  that  lived  there  they  would  'be  severely  piiniBhed.  The  poor 
Indians  had  to  submit  and  finally  agreed  to  a  bargain  which  gave 
them  little  more  for  the  whole  island  than  they  had  agreed  to 
accept  for  part,  as  they  believed,  thirteen  years  before,  but  the 
Governor,  to  soothe  their  feelings  also  promised  to  give  the  In- 
dians 5  half-vats  of  beer ;  each  of  them  a  white  six-stiver  loaf  and 
"  halfe  a  mutch  of  li(inor/*  Quererom,  who  was  employed  to 
briii<r  tlic  Iiuliaiis  together,  was  promised  a  blanket  and  a  fathom 
of  duticls:  and  Wackeckanoking,  one  of  the  .s[)eaker>i,  was  to  have 
a  "  small  iron  pott  in  lien  of  one  hee  lost  in  Towne." 

Following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  consideration  agreed 
upon  with  the  Indians  in  1657,  the  consideration  demanded  by 
the  Indians  in  -1670,  and  the  price  finally  agreed  upon: 


Offered 

Asked 

Finallj 

to  the 

by  the 

i^eed 

Indiana 

Indiana 

Upon 

600 

400 

Shirts  

10 

30 

30 

30 

10 

30 

20 

10 

00 

00 

30 

50 

50 

12* 

5t 

8t 

36* 

60t 

30t 

Kettles  

30 

40 

30 

Htttchets,  large  and  small  

50 

30 

30 

25 

30 

30 

Some 

50 

50 

Some 

It  is  manifest  that  considerably  more  was  paid  in  proportion 
for  Staten  Island  in  1670  than  was  paid  for  Manhattan  Island  in 

1626. 

At  length  everylxKly  l)eing  satistied,  all  pr(^sent  struck  liaiul 
npon  the  bargain  and  the  Indians  agreed  to  leave  the  Island  upon 
receiving  their  pay. 

On  April  13,  1670,  some  of  the  Sachems  appeared  at  Fort 
James,  payment  was  made  and  the  deed  signed  in  part,  some  of 
the  signatures  being  obtained  later. 
,   This  historical  document  reads  as  follows: 

*  In  the  piece,  not  made  up. 
tMade  up. 
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Indian  Deed  of  BUden  lOamd,  1670 

This  ladeiitnre  made  the  Thirteenth  Day  of  April  in  the  22th 
jeare  of  tlie  Raigne  of  or.  Soveraigne  Lord  Charles  the  Second 
by  tlie  Gniee  of  God  of  England  ScoSand,  ffranoe  &  Iieland  Kinge 
Defendr  of  the  Faith  &c  &  in  the  yeare  of  onr  Lord  God  1670, 
between  ye  Rt  Honble.  Francis  Lovelace  Esqr  Governor  GesniU 
undr  his  Royall  Highness  James  Duke  of  York  &  Albany  &c 
Of  all  his  Territoryes  in  Amerioa  for  &  on  ye  behalfe  of  hia  said 
Royall  Highneps  on  ye  one  pnrte  arid  Aqnepo,  Warrines,  Minqna- 
Sat'heniack,  J^eniantowes  Qiiewcqucen,  Wewanecameck,  and  Ma- 
taris,  on  ye  behalfe  of  themselves  as  the  True  Sachems  Owners 
&  lawfull  Indian  Proprietors  of  Staten  Island  &  of  all  othr  In- 
dians any  way  concerned  therein  on  ye  other  parte  Witnesseth, 
That  for  &  in  consideration  of  a  certaine  some  of  Wampom  & 
divers  other  goods,  wch  in  the  Schedule  hereunto  annext  are  Ex- 
prest^  unto  ye  aaid  Sachems  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  Governor 
ffrancis  Lovelace  or  his  Order,  The  receipt  whereof  they  ye  said 
Sachems  Doe  hereby  Acknowledg,  &  to  be  fully  satisfyed,  &  thereof 
&  every  parte  thereof  Doe  for  themselves  k  all  others  concerned 
their  heires  and  Successors  &  every  of  them  clearly  acqnitt  and 
discharge  the  said  Governonr  k  his  Successors  Have  given 
graunted  bargained  &  sould,  &  by  theise  presents  Doe  fully  & 
absolutely  give  graunt  bargaine  &  sell  unto  ye  said  ifrancis  Love- 
lace (jrovernour  for  cS:  on  ye  behalfe  of  his  Royal  Highs  aforemen- 
tioned All  tiiat  Island  lyeing  &  being  in  Hudsons  Ky  ver,  oomonly 
called  Staten  Island  &  by  over  ye  Bay  &  Sandy  point,  or  ye  Nortih 
ye  Byver  &  ye  Oitty  of  New  Yoike  on  Manhatans  Island,  on  ye 
East  Long  Island,  &  on  ye  west  ye  maine  Land  of  After  Coll,  or 
New-J^ersey,  Togethr  wtili  all  ye  Lands  soyles  meadowes  fresh  & 
salt  pastures  Comons  wood  land  Marshes  Ryvers  Ryvoletts 
streames  Creeks  waters  Lakes  &  whatsoever  to  ye  said  Island  is 
belonging  or  any  way  apperteyning,  &  all  &  singuler  othr  ye 
prmisses  wth  th'appurtenances  &  everye  parte  &  parcell  thereof, 
wthout  any  reservation  of  ye  herbage  or  Trees  or  any  other  thinge 
growing  or  being  thereupon.  And  the  said  Sachems  for  them- 
selues  k  all  otiiers  concerned  their  heires  &  successors  Doe  Cov- 
enant to  &  wth  ye  said  Governor  &  his  successors  for  &  on  ye  be- 
halfe aforesaid  in  manner  &  forme  following,  That  is  to  say  That 
they  ye  said  Sachems  now  are  ye  very  True  sole  &  LawfuD  Indian 
Owners  of  the  said  Island  &  all  &  singuler  of  ye  prmisses,  as  being 
derived  (to)  them  by  their  Auncestors  that  now  at  th'ensealing 
&  delivery  of  theise  yjrsnits  they  are  lawfully  seized  thereof  (to) 
ye  use  of  themselues  their  heires  &  Assignes  for  ever  according 
to  ye  use  &  Custome  of  ye  rest  of  ye  ISTative  Indians  of  the  Coun- 
try', And  further  That  ye  said  Island  now  is  k  at  ye  tyme  of 
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Executing  of  ye  said  fiitttte  to  be  made  as  aforesaid  skall  be  A 
from  fyme  to  tyme  &  at  all  tymes  hereafter  shall  &  may  stand 
remaine  and  eantiniie  unto  ye  said  Governor  k  his  Boooenon  to 

ye  use  of  his  Rojall  Highness  as  aforesaid,  free  &  clearly  dis- 
charged &  Acquitted  from  aU  &  every  former  bargaises  sales  gnifts 

GrauTits  &  Incumbrances  whatsoever  And  furthermore  the  said 
Sachems  for  thotiisolnas  and  all  others  concerned  their  heires  & 
Successors  Doe  Covenant  That  ye  said  Governor  his  successors  & 
Assiifi^es  for  &  on  ye  behalf e  of  his  Koyall  Ilic^hness  as  aforesaid 
shall  A:  limy  from  henceforth  forever  Lawfully  peaceably  &  quietly 
haue  bould  possesse  &  Enjoy  all  the  said  Island  wth  th'appur- 
tenances  &  all  &  every  otbr  ye  prmisses  wth  their  appurtenances 
wthout  any  Lett  resistance  Disturbance  or  interupti(m  of  the  said 
Sachems  or  any  others  concerned  th^r  heires  &  successors  k 
w&out  any  manner  of  Lawful!  Lett  resistance  molestation  or  in* 
teruption  of  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever  Claymin^  by 
from  or  under  them  or  any  of  them  And  It  i?;  likewise  Lastly  Cov- 
enanted <Si  agreed  That  ve  siiid  Sachems  ve  res.t  of  the  Indians 
concerned  wth  ihem  now  Jnhabitin<;'  or  residing  ujkjii  ye  said 
Island  shall  haue  Free  leaiie  &  Liberty  to  he  k  remaine  thereupon 
untill  ye  First  Day  of  May  next,  wheu  they  are  to  surrendr  the 
possession  thereof  unto  such  person  or  persons  as  ye  Governor 
shall  please  to  appoint  to  see  ye  same  put  in  Execution  upon  weh 
day  They  are  all  to  Transporte  themselnes  to  some  other  place 
&  to  resign  any  Interest  or  Clayme  thereunto  or  to  any  parte 
thereof  forever  To  haue  &  to  hould  ye  said  Island  so  bargained 
&  sould  as  aforementioned  unto  ye  said  Francis  Lovelace  Governor 
&  his  successors  for  k  on  ye  behalfe  of  his  Koyall  Highness  his 
heires  &  Assignes  unto  yt^  projx^r  use  <X:  behoof  of  his  said  Koyall 
Highness  his  heires  k  As.-<ignes  for  ever.  In  witness  whereof  ye 
Partyes  to  tlieise  prsent  Indentures  haue  Interchaugably  sett  to 
their  hands  cV  seales  the  day  and  yeare  tirst  herein  wrytten 

Sealed  &  Deliuered  in  ye  prsence  of 

The  marke  of 

Cornus  Steenwijck,  Maijor  X  (Seal) 

Aquepo 

Tho.  Louelace  The  marke  of  Aquepo 

X  (Seal) 
Matthias  Kicolls  on  the  behalfe  of 

Warrenes 

O.  V.  Ruijven  The  marke  of  Wawanecameck 

X 

Oloff  Stevens  Vn  Cortlant  on  the  behalfe  of  (Seal) 

Minqua  Sa^hemAck 
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AUard  Ajlthouij 
JdmnneB  vanbrugh 
Genet  van  Tridit 
IBedloo 

Warn.  Wessels  Ccmstab 


The  marke  of  A(j[utipo 
X 

OIL  the  behalf e  of  (Seal) 
Pemanftowea 
The  mazke  of 

X  (Seal) 

Quewequeen 
The  marke  of 

X  (Seal 

Wiawaiiecameck 
The  inarke  of 

X  (Seal) 


4  Youths. 


William  Nioolls 
Hmuphi^  dauenport 

Conielis  Bedloo  f 
nicholaes  Anthouij  J 

Memorand.  That  the  young  Indyasa  not  being  present  at  the 
Ensealing  &  delivery  of  the  within  written  deed,  it  was  again 
delivered  &  acknowledged  before  tiiem  whose  names  axe  here 

under  written  as  witnesseeu 


Aprill  the  15th  1670. 

Signed  in  presence  of 
The  Governor 
Captn  Manning 
The  Secretary. 


The  marke  of  X  Fewowahone. 
about  5  yeares  old  a  boy. 

The  marke  of  X  Rokoques 
about  6  yeares  old  a  Girle. 

The  marke  of  X  Shinginnemo. 
about  12  yeares  old  a  Girle. 

The  iiiarke  of  X  Kuuarehanse 
about  12  yeares  old  a  Girle. 

The  marke  of  X  Maquadus 
about  15  yeares  old,  a  young  man. 

The  inarke  of  X  Asheharewas 
about  20  yeares  old  a  young  man. 
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The  Pajment  Agreed  upou  for  ye  Purchase  of  Staten-lBland 
Conveyed  this  Day  l)y  ye  Isdian  Sachems  Proprietors  (vizt) 

1  Fower  hundred  Fathom 

of  Wamporn  A  ffrkin  of  Powder  7 

2  Thirty  Match  Coates 

3  Eight  Coats  of  Dozens  Sixty  Bams  of  Lead  8 

made  up  Thirty  Ajces  9 

4  Thirty  Shirts  Thirty  Howes  &  10 
6  Thirty  Kettles  Fifty  Knives  11 
6    Twenty  Gunnes 

Memorandum  Jr  is  Covenanted  &  Agreed  upon  by  k  between 
ye  within  mentioned  Francis  Lovelace  Esqr.  Governor  kc  for  <k 
in  ye  behalfe  of  his  Koyall  Highnss  &  ye  within  wiytten  Sachems 
on  ye  hehalf e  of  ihemselues  &  all  othis  ooncemed  before  th'enseal- 
ing  &  delivery  hereof  That  Two  or  Three  of  ye  said  Sachems 
their  heires  or  successors  or  so  many  Persons  imployed  by  them 
shall  every  yeare  (vizt)  upon  ye  First  day  of  May  yearely  after 
their  surrendr  repair  to  this  ffort  to  acknowledge  their  Sale  of  the 
said  Staten  Island  to  ve  Govemour  or  his  Successors  to  continue 
a  mutual!  friendship  l^tweene  them  As  witness  their  hands. 

The  mark  of  X  Aquepo  (The)  markc  of  X  Aquepo 

on  behalfe  of 
The  maxk.  of  Warrines 
X  The  marke  of 

Wewanacameck  X 
on  ye  Ix'halfe  of  '  Quewequeen 

Miuqua  Sachemack 

The  marke  of 
The  marke  of  X  Aquepo  X 
on  behalfe  of  Wewanecameck 
Pemantowes  The  maike  of  X  Mataris 

On  May  2,  1670,  Gov.  Lovelace  appointed  Thomas  Lovelace  and 
Matthias  Kicolls  to  go  to  Staten  Island  and  take  possession  of  it 
in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  York.  This  they  did  by  the  interesting 
ceremony  of  surrender    by  turf  and  twig" 

Eleven  years  later,  Sir  Edmond  Andros,  Qovemor  of  New  York, 
reported  **  moat  of  Staten  Island  is  lately  settled/' 
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The  Buildmg  of  Fort  Wadsworth. 

On  account  of  their  stratc^c  location^  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
headlands  on  both  sides  of  the  !N arrows  shooid  be  ooenpied  by  forti- 
fications. Those  on  the  west  side,  within  which  the  gnnmd  has 
been  broken  for  a  national  Indian  montunent^  were  begun  in  the 
winter  of  1808-9)  with  other  defences  of  New  York  Harbor,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  great  apprehension  that  the  United  States 
would  become  involved  in  the  Eiirojiean  turmoil  then  prevailing. 

On  April  6,  1808,  the  Legislature  passed  an  "  act  to  contribute 
to  the  defence  of  this  State  and  for  other  purposes  "  and  made  an 
appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  necessities  of  the  occasion.  In 
a  letter  dated  October  21,  1808,  Col.  Jonathan  Williams,  Comr 
mandant  of  Engineers^  sent  to  Gov.  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  recom- 
mendations and  plans  whidi  included  the  defences  at  Eort  Wads- 
woifth.  On  account  <xf  unavoidalde  ddays,  the  Governor  was  not 
ready  to  authorize  ike  oommenoement  <tf  woik  until  If  ovember. 
Daring  that  winter,  from  200  to  350  persons  "  deprived  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  snbsistence  by  the  critical  state  of  our  national 
affairs  were  emploved  on  the  construction.  Under  date  of 
ruar}'  16,  1800,  Ihe  Oommisuoners  of  Fortifications,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  James  Fairlie  and  Jacob  Morton,  reported  the  progress 
on  the  work  on  Forts  Tompkins  and  Fort  Richmond.  Fort  Tomp- 
kins is  the  name  of  tlic  work  on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  Fort  Rich- 
mond is  the  extensive  marine  battery;  aJid  the  whole  post,  which 
includes  various  other  batteries,  was  subsequently  named  Fort 
Wadswortii. 

On  January  24,  1814,  .  De  Witt  Clinton  rep<»ted  to  Governor 
Tompidns: 

The  defences  of  Staten  Idand  now  consist  of 
Foft  BndscB  nevntii^  f arty4hree  twcut^ 
four  pouadeiB   4d*d4s 

Fort  Kichmond  mosnting  27  lidr^-two  pound- 
ers   27-328 

Fort  Tompidns  monntincr  fourteen  Cannon.  . ,  14 
Kedonbt  &  Bloddiouse  mounting  four  eigh- 
teen s    4-188 

And  a  small  battery  to  the  south   of  Fort 

Tompkins   9-24s 

Making  in  the  whole  ninety-seven  cannon. ...  97 
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On  February  15,  1847,  the  Federal  Government  purchased  the 

premises  from  the  State,  and  since  then  has  added  to  them  exten- 
sively.   Some  of  the  purchases  have  been  as  follows: 

DaJtB.            Vtam  Jnum,  Aores. 

M.  16,  1947— State  of  Neir  Y«rk   47 

Jul.    8,  1854 — Peter  Jacobson    5^ 

Mey  28,  185^W.  H.  Aspin wall   17 

Mar.  14,  1892— nJoeefa  de  la  Hegewiech   14 

Nofv.  2S,  1898—^.  Henry  Atexaachre    16 

Nov.  25,  1892 — Jameg  J.  Alezaadre   7% 

Nov.  25,  1892— Ellen  Lee  Mayo   9 

Ni>v.  25,  1802— vSi>rena  P.  Applcton     50 

Feb.    1,  1895— Sarah  Schuyler  Martin   6^ 

Mm;  11,  18»8-^Miet  &  WhitiMj   7 

Avg.  aO^  18»8--H«N7  Ockentam    6% 


185 

Since  the  last  mentioned  date  we  believe  there  have  been  other 

acquisitions. 

When  the  Federal  GoveniTncnt  took  possession  in  1847,  the  old 
fortifications  were  destroyed  and  new  ones  built  Since  then, 
they  have  l)€en  gi*eatly  streng:tliencd  and  some  of  the  most  power- 
fnl  coast  defence  guns  erected  within  them. 

As  so  it  has  come  about  that  tlie  western  head  of  the  Hamels 
Hoofdcn,  where  291  years  ago  Dc  Rasieres  found  80  or  90  In- 
dians raising  com  and  where  Dixeetor  Kieft  stationed  soldiers  in 
a  primitive  hlodc  houee,  has  beoome  one  of  the  most  powerful 
miUtaij  ddfeoees  of  the  Metropolis  and  ibe  ute  allotted  b^  the 
Fedearal  Oovenunent  for  a  great  monument  to  the  American 
Indian. 

CITY  HALL  PAKK 

Reclamation  of  rost-Office  Site  Hoped  For, 

In  ova  former  BqxHrts  we  hare  dwelt  on  the  miaCortnne  which 
the  aty  sustained  when  fho  southern  portion  of  City  Hall  Paric 
was  taken  about  sixty  years  ago  for  a  post-office  rite,  ibe  efforts 
wiii(^  have  been  made  to  reclaim  it,  and  the  hope  for  that  codt 
summation  aroused  by  the  opening  of  the  new  Post-(rf&se  building 
at  8th  avenue,  between  Slst  and  32d  streets,  in  1914.  Since  then, 
the  matter  has  remained  in  statu  quo  except  for  a  development 
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which  has  encouraged  the  hope  that  the  federal  Governiiieiit  may 
be  compelled  to  abandon  the  old  Po&t-oiEce  on  account  of  inse- 
curity. 

The  Park  Place  and  Beekman  street  section  of  the  Seventh 
Avenue  sttlnwajr  ljuie  which  has  been  under  construetion  during 
the  past  few  years  and  is  now  nearing  caiapleti<m,  runs  under 
the  northern  end  of  the  Poetoffioe  building.  On  February  IZ, 
1917,  the  newspapers  announced  that  the  building  was  imperilled 
by  cracks  that  stretched  through  its  massive  walls  from  roof  to 
foundation.  When  the  cracks  first  appeared,  pieces  of  paper  were 
pasted  across  them  to  indicate  whether  the  cracks  were  enlarging. 
These  paper  "  tell-tales  "  hroke,  giving  warning  that  the  settling 
had  not  stopped.  When  a  large  iron  staircase  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  floors  on  the  Broadway  side  of  the  building  began  to 
break  from  its  fastenings,  the  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  struc- 
ture increased  and  the  sub^vay  engineers  took  measures  to  rein- 
force the  supports  whidi  they  had  erected  to  sustain  the  building. 

The  part  of  the  subway  now  being  constructed  below  this  build- 
ing is  known  as  Boute  48,  Section  1,  of  the  Seventh  avenue  line. 
It  consists  of  two  tracks  laid  62  feet  below  the  street  level,  this 
depth  being  necessary  to  enable  them  to  pass  under  the  Broad- 
way subway.  Mr.  Bobert  Bidgway,  engineer  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission,  who  is  supervising  this  woik,  declares  the  enter- 
prise to  be  one  of  the  engineering  marvels  of  the  world,  and  has 
taken  many  distinguished  visitors  down  into  this  excavation  to 
show  them  the  seventy  steel  piers  on  which  the  weight  of  the  great 
building  rests.  Some  of  tliese  piers  are  plac^  to  support  as  much 
as  1,180  tons,  others  780. 

Several  oflicials  have  expressed  the  belief  that  if  the  damage 
continues  the  Poet-office  building  will  have  to  be  abandoned,  at 
least  temporarily.  Such  abandonment  would  necessitate  finding 
new  quarters  for  Federal  District  courts  and  United  States  At- 
torney's (^Sce,  as  well  as  several  departments  of  the  post-office. 
Newspapers  and  individuals  have  expressed  the  hope  that  if  the 
building  is  evacuated,  it  will  be  evacuated  permanently  and  the 
site  restored  to  the  City  Hall  Park. 
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Hemoval  of  Kiosks  and  Other  Struciures  Becammended, 

The  promise  of  the  early  restoration  of  the  streets  and  parks  of 
Xew  York  City  which  have  been  in  a  distressiiig  state  of  up- 
heaval for  several  years  on  iiccoiint  of  the  building  of  the  new 
Catskill  aqueduct  and  new  subways  directs  attention  again  to  the 
desirability  of  remodeling  City  Hall  Park  so  as  to  make  it  a  con- 
venient and  dignified  Civic  Center  and  place  of  ceremonial.  On 
November  16,  1916,  Mr.  C^rl  F.  Pilat,  Landscape  Architect 
of  the  Parks,  recommended  to  Park  Commisaioner  Ward  an  im- 
portant step  in  this  direction.  He  said: 

"  The  superstructures  of  the  undf^rground  comfort  stations  in 
Mail  street  and  the  kiosks  at  the  subway  entrances  are  unsightly 
and  detract  very  much  from  the  appearance  of  City  Hall  Park 
and  of  &e  €ity  Hall.  It  is  my  opinion  that  these  sapentmetiireB 
are  nnneoeasaiy  and  that  thej  should  be  removed.  I  therefore 
suggest  that  this  matter  be  taken  up  with  the  Borough  President 
and  the  Public  Service  Commission  with  the  view  of  havin^^  the 
saperstnictum  removed  and  in  their  place  to  have  constructed 
suitable  copings  and  simple  ^Tought  iron  rails  to  form  the  en- 
trances and  protect  the  stairways. 

In  addition  to  the  above  structures,  there  are  also  the  ele- 
vated platform  and  stairs  leading  to  the  elevated  and  bridge  trains 
which  project  impertinently  into  the  park.  Would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible in  some  way  to  hasten  the  removal  of  this  unsightly  tempo- 
rary stmctnre?" 

We  are  heartily  in  accord  with  these  recommendations. 

CENTKAL  PARK 

Moving  Picture  Film  Museum  Proposed 

The  past  year  haa  developed  ^e  usual  number  of  proposals  to 
pervert  Central  Paris  from  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created. 
In  former  B^orts  we  have  given  lists  of  such  propositions. 

On  December  16,  1916,  a  representative  of  Mr.  William  Fox 
called  on  Park  Commissioner  Cabot  Ward  and  said  that  he  was 
prepared  to  present  plans  drawn  by  Mr.  John  Frederick  Harbe- 
8on,  architect,  for  a  "  mausoleum in  which  to  preserve  moving 
picture  films  if  Commissioner  Ward  would  approve  of  the  erection 
of  the  building  in  Central  Park. 
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Commifisiouer  Ward  promptly  rejected  the  proposition,  and 
had  the  overwhehning  sentiment  of  the  people  with  him  in  doing 
80.  He  declared  in  this  connection  that  the  policy  o£  the  Park 
Department  under  the  administration,  of  not  only  opposing  all 
encroachments,  but  of  ridding  the  parks  of  all  buildings  that  are 
not  necessary  and  incidental  to  park  use,  has  been  Tigorously 
prosecuted." 

Stadium  in  the  Fork  Vroyosed 

On  January  6,  1917,  the  plan  of  Congressman  Murray  Hulbert 
of  Kew  York  City  for  bnilding  a  stadinm  in  Central  Park  was 
announoed.  His  idea  is  that  with  the  opening  of  the  new  CatskiU 
Aqnednet)  the  two  leservmis  in  Oentnl  Park  will  no  longer  be 
needed  and  that  the  amaller  of  the  two  oould  be  eonv^rted  into  a 
stadinm  for  athletic  sports.  This  resen^ir,  whidi  is  between 
Seventy-ninth  and  Eighty-sixth  streets,,  has  an  area  of  about 
thirty-two  acres.  It  is  about  800  feet  wide  and  1,800  iWt  long 
and  30  feet  deep.  !A[r.  ILulbert  argues  that  with  the  water  drawn 
off  it  could  readily  be  made  into  a  good  sized  stadium  at  very  little 
expense.  The  proposal,  however,  was  counter  to  the  jealously 
militant  sentiment  of  the  people  which  has  been  aroused  by  re- 
peated schemes  for  diverting  the  park  from  its  original  concep- 
tign  of  a  meal  or  rostie  retreat  from  the  artificialities  and  noise  of 
the  surrounding  town. 

Political  Propaganda  in  the  Park  Prevented 

In  September,  1916,  Commissioiier  Ward  took  a  salutary  step 
to  restrict  the  uses  of  the  park  to  proper  purposes.  On  Septem- 
ber 10,  1910,  the  press  bureau  of  the  National  Woman  Sulfrage 
Afisoeiation  annoimced  that  on  the  following  Saturday  tableaux 
would  be  given  in  the  park  in  preparation  for  the  two  "  hederal 
Amendment  Days,"  October  7  and  21.  A  permit  had  been 
issued  to  the  organization  to  give  a  concert  and  tableaux  at  the 
band-stand  on  the  Mall,  as  is  done  occasionally  when  private  funds 
tie  offered  for  public  oonoorts;  but  the  issuing  of  a  permit  for  the 
ooDdaeting  of  political  p3r<^ganda  in  Central  Park  was  not  in 
the  Commissioiitt's  mind;  and  when  he  learned  the  nature  of  the 
performance  intended  to  be  given^  he  rerofced  that  part  of  the 
permit  relating  to  the  tableaux. 
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The  Coramiasioner's  position  on  the  matter  meets  with  cfor 
hearty  approval.  As  we  said  in  our  Keport  for  IDl-t  ( p aires 
154-1  ^G"),  the  iifto  of  the  public  parks,  which  are  dcsigiied  for  all 
the  peoj)le  irrespK^ctive  of  political  affiliations,  by  the  propairandists 
of  any  political  party,  violates  the  primary  conception  of  public 
park&  The  parks  are  provided  at  public  expense  for  the  coimuoii 
recreation  of  all.  They  are  places  in  which  the  pait  visitor  is 
entitled  to  as  much  freedom  from  importunity  at  the  hands  of 
political  or  religions  solieitm  as  <m  the  publie  highway  or  in  the 
prirate  home.  Faiks  should  he  refoges  £n»n  tormoil,  (xmtention 
and  controversy  or  they  miss  the  end  ioT  which  they  are  created ; 
and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  permitting  their  nse  for  woman 
suffrage  propaganda  than  there  is  for  permitting  Hepublican, 
Demoeratie,  Socialist)  or  other  kinds  of  political  rallies-  in  them. 

Cenirdl  Park  West  Railroad  Tracks 

On  March  G,  1917,  Hon.  Albert  Ottinger  of  New  York  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  a  bill  "  to  amend  the  Greater  New  York 
charter,  in  relation  to  eliminating  menaces  to  life  and  safety  on 
Central  Park  West."  In  our  Annual  Report  for  1913  at  pages 
166-170  and  our  Annual  Keport  for  19ir>  at  pages  103-194  we 
have  explained  the  problem  presented  by  the  proximity  of  the 
street  car  tracks  to  the  eastern  sidewalk  of  the  avenue  running 
along  the  western  side  of  CSratral  Faik.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
the  situation  is  a  dangerous  one  and  should  be  remedied*  Sena- 
tor Ottinger's  bill,  in  its  original  form,  authorized  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  after  hearing  and  determination  by 
the  Public  Service  CommiBsion,  to  require  the  street  railroad  com- 
pany to  relocate  its  tracks  in  Central  Park  West,  either  wholly  or 
partly  at  the  expense  of  the  company;  and  provided  that 

"  The  Board  of  Estimate  may,  without  determination  of  the 
Public  Ser\'ice  Commission,  relocate  the  sidewalk  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Central  Park  West,  and  cause  to  be  constructed  a  roadway 
between  the  tracks  of  the  street  railroad  on  such  street  and  such 
sidewalk  as  so  relocated,  and  for  the  purpose  of  such  improve- 
ment may  take  such  land  along  the  western  side  of  Central  Park 
as  may  be  needed  for  such  purpose." 

The  last  clause  at  first  caused  some  public  alarm  for  fear  that  it 
was  another  scheme  to  pare  down  Central  Park ;  but  it  was  set  at 
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rest  by  Senator  Ottinger  who  explained  ihat  it  was  not  the  pur- 
pose of  tiie  measure  to  encroadi  upon  the  park,  but  only  to  narrow 
-the  sidewalk  outside  of  the  park  wall.  The  words  authorizing  the 

taking  of  such  land  along  the  western  side  of  Central  Park  as 
may  be  needed,"  he  said,  were  nsed  because  the  sidewalk  was  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  ])ark:  ])ut  to  avoi<l  any  aml>iguity  he  had  the 
bill  amended  so  as  to  prevent  ;my  misunderstanding.* 

The  Society  regi*ets  tliat  the  narrowing  of  the  sidewalk  appears 
to  be  unavoidable  under  the  circumstances,  but  is  glad  that  Sen- 
ator Ottinger  shares  the  undoubted  prerailing  sentiment  against 
the  infringement  on  the  park. 

RIVEBSIDE  PAHK 

The  subject  of  Riverside  Park,  in  New  York  City,  is  discussed 
extensively  under  the  heading  of  "  The  West  Side  Improve- 
ment." The  delay  in  the  execution  of  the  agreement  between  the 
City  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  the  manifestations 
of  the  unmistakable  desire  of  the  people  that  Riverside  Park  shall 
not  be  mutilated  encourage  the  hope  that  the  disaster  which  once 
threatened  this  beautiful  park  will  be  averted  or  satisfactorily 
modified. 

FORT  TRY  ON  PARK 

During  the  second  week  of  January,  1917,  reports  gained  cir- 
eulation  in  the  public  press  that  Mr.  John  D.  Bodcefeller,  Jr.,  in- 
tended to  give  New  York  Oily  a  superb  tract  of  50  acres  at 
Fort  Trytm.  These  reports  have  not  been  authoritatively  con- 
firmed or  denied,  but  the  abnost  universal  credence  given  to  them 
is  alike  a  popular  tribute  to  the  name  of  Rockefeller,  already  iden- 
tified with  so  many  great  public  benefactions,  and  a  measure  of 
the  appreciation  of  the  people  of  this  MetropK>lis  if,  as  they  earn- 
estly hope,  the  reports  prove  true.  In  view  of  the  great  interest 
aroused  in  this  locality,  we  give  in  Appendix  G  a  'ioniewhat  ex- 
tended historical  sketch  of  Fort  Tryon  and  viciuity.f  (8ee  plates 
2G-34.) 

*  As  amflndud  the  UU  was  jmaaed. 

fThe  report  sulMeqiBmtly  proved  to  be  true,  m  stated  in  Appendix  6. 
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DYOKMAX  PARK  AND  HOUSE  DEDICATED 

In  our  last  Report,  at  pages  195-201,  we  gave  an  account  of 
the  generous  giving  of  the  Dyckman  House  at  Broadway  and 
204th  street  to  the  City  of  Kew  York  by  Mra.  Maiy  Alice  Dyck- 
man Dean,  wife  of  Professor  Bashfcnrd  Dean,  curator  of  Armor 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  her  sister  Mrs.  Fanny 
Fredericka  Dyckman  Welch,  wife  of  Mr.  Alexander  McMillan 
Welch,  the  architect.  During  the  past  year,  the  donors  have  added 
to  their  original  gift  by  donating  to  the  city  two  adjoining  lots, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  enlarge  the  garden  which  has  been  made 
in  the  old  Duteh  stvle.  The  house  has  been  entirely  renovated 
with  excellent  judgment  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Welch,  the 
appearance  iuid  atmosphere  "  of  the  Duteh  farm-house  Wing 
carefully  presented.  An  interesting  museum  of  old-time  objects 
has  been  installed  in  the  house,  a  military  dug-out  hut  recon- 
structed under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Reginald  P.  Bolton  as  else- 
where described,  a  curator  placed  in  charge,  and  many  thousands 
of  people  have  visited  it  in  the  nine  months  which  have  elapsed 
since  it  was  opened  to  the  public   (See  plates  11-15.) 

The  formal  ceremony  of  opening  took  place  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Parks  for  Manhattan  and  Richmond, 
Hon.  Cabot  Ward,  on  Tuesdi^,  July  11, 1916,  beginning  at  4.30 
p.  m.   The  order  of  exercises  was  as  follows: 

I,  Invocation,  by  Rev.  Geor^ie  S.  Pay  son.  D.D. 

II.  Transferring  to  the  City  of  New  York  the  (Uistody  f>f  tlie 

Property  and  the  Keys,  on  behalf  of  the  Donors,  Mr<. 
Mary  Alice  Dyckman  Dean,  and  Mrs.  Fannie  Fredericka 
Dyckman  Welch,  by  Basbford  Dean  and  Alexander  Mc- 
Millan Weldi,  Honorary  Curators. 

III.  Acceptance  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  New  York  by  the 

President  of  the  Park  Board,  Hon.  Cabot  Ward. 

IV.  The  locality  and  its  historical  interest,  Mr.  Reginald  Pel- 

ham  Bolton. 
V.    Benediction,  Rev.  Henrv  M.  Drckman. 

VI.    Unfurling  the  flag  of  the  Kevolntionary  Period  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Dean  ( assisting  the  Curators). 

In  accepting  the  gift,  Commissioner  Ward  said : 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  that  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  accepting  the  Dyckman  House  and  Park  in  behalf  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 
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I  believe  that  in  the  future  annals  of  the  Oitj  thb  will  be 

considered  an  important  mile-stone  in  the  history  of  New  York^ 
and  I  know  that  the  inspiration  provided  by  the  splendid  gem- 
erosity  of  Mrs.  Dean  and  Mrs.  Welch,  will  prove  a  fine  example 

to  others  of  wir  iiohle  minded  citizens. 

"  New  York  is  in  the  forefront  in  great  puWic  benefacticma, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  us  far  as  p^irk  and  recreation  facili- 
ties are  coneorned,  otber  innniclj)alities  in  the  country,  such  as 
Boston  and  Baltimore,  have  been  more  fortunate  in  securing 
splendid  foundations  to  provide  parks,  playgrounds  and  reereatimi 
ftKT  the  inhabitants  of  the  congested  regions  for  all  time.  But 
New  Ytnk  is  waking  up  to  its  task  in  this  jesgeet  There  was 
the  inccMnparable  gift  of  the  I&ham  family  and  the  recreation 
plant  donated  from  the  Betsy  Head  fund,  and  now  come  these 
patriotic  citizens,  making  ]  ibic  the  preservation  to  the  Oity 
of  one  of  its  most  prized  land-marks  to  remain  in  the  years  tO 
come  a  center  of  civic  instruction  regarding  our  splendid  past  — 
a  guide  post  to  the  early  times  of  Kew  ^'ork,  and  last  but  not 
least,  a  monument  to  the  generosity  of  our  citizens. 

"  We  can  never  be  too  grateful  to  those  unselfish  citizens,  in- 
dudiug  the  officers  of  the  American  Scenic  and  EListoric  Preserva- 
tion ^Society,  the  City  History  dub  and  othersy  who  have  often 
single  banded  secured  ike  preservation  and  care  of  Hie  historical 
Traces  and  objects  in  this  Oity,  so  that  to-day  every  section  of  "Sew 
York  is  replete  with  valuable  possessions.  Dwellers  in  a  modem 
city  frequently  hick  that  patriotic  alfeotiatt  for  one's  dwelling 
place  that  providt  d  such  a  fountain  of  civic  spirit  and  action.  I 
am  sure  that  the  children  now  growing  up  in  our  City  will  be 
iml^ucd  with  such  a  spirit  through  this  work  of  our  historical 
societies. 

**  What  has  so  remarkably  impressed  me  is  the  wonderful  spirit 
with  which  this  Dyckman  <nft  has  been  made.  The  donors  have 
imposed  no  conditions  on  the  Oity.  They  have  hdped  the  City 
autiborities  in  a  generous  mianner.  They  have  shown  nothing  but 
a  breadl^L  of  view  and  a  single-hearted  purpose  to  make  this  gift 
as  perfect  of  its  kind  as  anything  that  can  he  found. 

"  I  cannot  speak  too  strongly  of  ihc  delightful  relations  formed 
in  connection  with  this  matter  between  the  donors  and  the  depart- 
ment, and  at  this  time  I  wish  to  express  the  great  appreciation 
that  is  felt  by  all  at  the  unselfish  acceptance  of  tlie  post  of  curators 
by  Prof.  Dean  and  Mr.  Welch,  whose  wonderful  work  you  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  to-day. 

**  The  distinguished  company  assembled  here  bears  testimony 
to  the  importance  of  this  gift  bnt  I  doubt  whether  any  of  you  have 
80  much  cause  for  rejoicing  as  I  have  to-day,  both  as  a  citizen  and 
a  city  representative. 
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"  All  T  can  promise  in  return  is  a  ceaseless  eiulcavor  by  the 
Park  Department  to  maintain  tliis  spieudid  gift  in  a  maaner  be- 
fitting its  worth." 

In  Appendix  B  we  give  a  delightful  descriptioia  of  the  Djck- 
man  House  and  its  occupants,  by  the  Honorary  Curators  of  the 
property.  Prof.  Bashfoid  Dean  and  Hr.  Aliezander  McMillan 
Weleh. 

INWOOB  HILL  PASE 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  recent  progress  in  the  creation  of  In- 
wood  Hill  Park  in  Xew  York  City.  The  establishment  of  a  park 
on  thiB  sightly  eminence  at  the  northern  end  of  ^lanhattan  T  land 
was  one  of  tlie  earliest  suggestions  of  the  late  Andrew  H.  Green 
after  he  founded  this  Sociel^  in  1895.  In  1898,  when  the  top  of 
the  hill  was  difficult  of  access,  he  took  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
to  the  summit,  in  a  carriage  ride  rendered  perilous  by  the  dan- 
gerous conditions  of  the  rude  roadway,  and  pointing  out  the  pros- 
pect which  expanded  in  all  directions^  spoke  earnestly  of  the  de- 
sirability of  acquiring  the  hill  for  a  park.  The  Hudson-TNilton 
Celebration  Commission  in  11>0S  and  1909,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  late  John  E.  Parsons,  strove  earnestly  to  forward  the 
project,  in  connection  with  the  j/roposcfl  TTndson  Memorial  Ih-idge 
acrr)ss  the  Spiiyten  Duvvil  creek  V>ot\vecn  Inwo<xl  and  Spuytcn 
Dnyvil  hills.  Later,  the  subject  was  urged  in  connection  with  the 
West  Side  railroad  relocation,  referred  to  hereafter,  and  has  had 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment  The  park  is  now  on  the.  ci^  m&p^  and  already  101 
city  lote  have  been  acquired  by  exchange  of  pn^erty  with  Mr. 
Mitchell  A.  0.  Le?y.  We  are  inf<Mrmed  that  appraisers  have  been 
appointed  in  the  proceedings  to  acquire  the  Francis  B.  Biggs 
property,  consisting  of  336  city  lots  and  the  Salem  Land  property 
comprising  64  V2  city  lots. 

GIFT  OF  A  PABK  BY  ELIZA  M.  EWEIST 

On  May  5,  1916,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportifmment  of 
Kew  York  City  received  from  the  Commissioner  of  Parks  for  the 
BoroD^  of  the  Bronx,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Whittle,  a  communica- 
ticB  transmitting  a  letter  from  Miss  Eliza  M.  Ewen,  offering  to 
convey  to  the  Oity  as  a  free  gift  l^e  property  known  as  lots  374 
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and  385,  block  o40S  on  the  tax  maps  of  the  City,  covering  an  area 
of  nearly  five  acres,  for  a  public  park  to  be  known  as  Ewen  Park, 
in  memory  of  her  father,  the  late  Gen.  John  Kwen,  at  one  time 
Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  offer  was  made  con- 
tingent upon  the  City's  allowing  the  donor  to  use  the  buildings 
and  grounds  during  the  renuiinder  of  her  life. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  a  comndttee  consisting  of  Hon. 
Dou^as  Mathewson,  (President  of  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx), 
and  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Board,  who,  on  July  27, 1916,  re- 
ported in  favor  of  accepting  the  offer.  On  that  date,  the  Board 
had  on  its  calendar  a  hearing  '  in  the  matter  of  changing  the  city 
map  by  laying  out  a  public  park  within  the  area  bounded  by  John- 
son ayenue,  Oxford  ayeniie,  the  northerly  'boundary  line  of  the 
property  of  Eliza  M.  Ewen,  West  232nd  street,  as  now  laid  out, 
Riverdale  avenue,  and  the  southerly  boundary  line  of  the  property 
of  Eliza  M.  Ewen  ;  by  changing  the  lines  and  grades  of  West 
232nd  street,  between  Riverdale  avenue  and  Cambridge  avenue, 
and  by  changing  grades  of  the  hi^  level  section  of  Riverdale  ave- 
nue, between  West  23l8t  street  and  a  point  about  400  feet  north  of 
AVest  232nd  street,  Borough  of  The  Bronx.'' 

The  committee  reiported,  in  part,  as  follows : 

The  property  covered  by  this  offer  has  an  assessed  value  of 
$83,600,  and  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  block  in  which  it  is 
located^  fronts  upon  Johnson  avenue  on  the  west  and  Biverdale 
avenue  on  the  east>  and  contains  Miss  Ewen's  home.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  iihe  park  should  he  laid  out  without  providing 
bounding  streets  on  its  northerly  and  southerly  sides,  as  these 
streets  would  involve  additional  expense,  and  to  use  any  part  of 
Miss  Ewen's  property  for  bounding  streets  would  be  incx)nsistent 
with  the  offer  of  the  cTitire  tract  for  park  purposes.  On  that 
portion  of  tlie  proposed  park  fronting  on  West  232nd  street  are 
a  numlx-r  of  fine  trees,  some  of  which  are  within  the  lines  of  West 
2;J2nd  street,  as  now  located,  and  in  order  to  presen-e  these  trees 
the  President  of  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx  has  submitted  a  plan, 
approved  by  the  Local  Board  of  the  District,  slightly  changing  the 
lines  of  this  street  at  its  junction  with  Riverdale  avenue.  Inas- 
much as  title  to  the  street  has  not  been  acquired,  and  as  it  is  laid 
out  at  a  width  of  only  30  feet,  this  change  in  line  will  involve 
no  additional  expense.  The  Committee  recommends  the  approval 
of  the  plan  submitted  by  the  President  of  the  Borough  of  The 
Bronx,  placing  this  park  upon  the  map  and  that  Miss  Ewen's 
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offer  be  accepted  upon  the  condition  menticmed.  The  Oommittee 
further  recommends  that  the  Board  express  its  appreciation  of  the 
generous  gift  of  Miss  Ewen  and  the  public  spirit  which  prompted 
the  gift. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearing  the  lioard  adopted  three  resolu- 
tions. The  first  approved  the  change  in  the  map  or  plan  of  the 
Citv  by  laying  out  the  park  and  changing  the  street  lines  and 
grades  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  second  authorized  the 
Corporation  Counsel  to  accept  the  conveyance  of  the  property. 
And  the  third  was  as  follows: 

Whereas,  Miss  Eliza  M.  Ewen  has  offered  to  convey  to  the  City 
of  New  York  for  ultimate  use  as  a  Public  Park,  certain  property 
with  buildings  thereon  now  owned  and  occupied  by  her  between 

Riverdalo  and  Johnson  avenues,  near  West  2olst  street,  in  the 
Borough  of  The  Bronx,  to  be  called  Ewen  Park,"  in  memory 
of  her  father,  the  late  General  John  Ewen,  at  one  time  Comp* 
troller  of  The  City  of  New  York ;  and 

Whereas,  The  City  of  Xew  York,  tlirough  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment,  has  aecopfod  this  offer;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment, on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  municipality,  hereby 
tender  to  Miiss  Ewen  their  grateful  thanks  for  this  generous  gift 
and  an  expression  of  their  appreciation  of  the  splendid  public 
spirit  whicli  prompted  it;  and  be  it  farther 

Besolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  have  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  suitably  engrossed  for  presentation  to  the  donor  on 
behalf  of  this  Board. 

SEA  BEACHES  PUBLIC  PROPERTY 

The  decision  handed  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  J uly  12, 
1916,  directing  the  Steeplechase  Park  Company  to  remove  those 
porti(ms  of  its  structures  which  project  beyond  high  water  maik 
at  Coney  Island,  gave  great  satisfaction  to  diose  who  believe  that 
the  sea-beaches  of  the  great  City  of  New  York  should  be  accessible 
to  the  public  The  decision  was  secured  by  the  diligent  efforts  of 
the  Attorney  Qenerals  of  the  State,  beginning  with  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Carmody,  and  confirms  the  judgments  of  the  trial  and  appel- 
late courts  which  held  such  projections  to  be  an  encroachment  on 
the  public  right,  and  therefore  a  nuisance. 
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According  to  the  coriinion  law  of  this  country,  the  seashore,  be- 
tween high  and  low  water  marks,  belongs  to  the  State  unless  it  has 
been  conveyed  away  by  special  grant,  and  the  public  has  the  right 
to  the  unhindered  use  of  all  tidewater  land  for  purposes  of  bath- 
ing, fiahiBg,  and  navigation.  The  deoiBiQii  just  referred  to  ex- 
pressly confirms  tliat  ri^t,  except  aa  to  a  smaU  portion  of  the 
shore  line  of  Coney  Island  granted  by  Ihe  State  to  Joseph  Huher 
in  1897. 

WEST  SIDE  IMPBOVEMENT  PLAN 

A  Ccmtroversy  Which  Has  Become  Historic 

During  the  past  year,  the  plan  for  Ihe  relocation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  New  Yoik  Central  Raihroad  Ca's  tracks  on  tiie  west 
side  of  Manhattan  Island  in  the  Cily  of  New  York,  to  whidi  we 
had  alluded  in  previons  Reports  nnder  the  headings  of  the  New 

York  Central  Railroad  Tracks,  Fort  Washington  Park,  Biyer- 
side  Park,  the  West  Side  Parks,  etc.,  (see  our  Annual  Reports  for 
1913,  pp.  174-176;  1914,  pp.  172-174;  1916,  pp.  161-167)  has 
been  designated  popularly  as  the  West  Side  improvement  plan, 
and  the  problem  involved  has  come  to  l>e  called  the  West  Side 
problem.  During  this  past  twelve-month,  no  civic  question  in 
New  York  City  has  been  so  ccmstantly  in  the  public  mind  or  so 
eameady  discnssed  as  this.  So  greatly  has  pn1>lic  sentiment  upon 
the  subject  been  stirred  that  civic  bodies  have  held  public  meet- 
ings either  to  advocate  or  to  oppose  various  provisions  of  the 
plan.  The  gatherings  of  the  opponents  have  taken  <m  the  nature 
of  **  indignation  meetings.'*  At  the  public  hearings  before  the 
Board  of  Estimate^  at  mass  meetings  held  by  popular  call,  and  in 
Ihe  columns  of  the  newspapers,  it  has  been  charged  <m  the  one 
hand  that  the  proposed  plan  presents  sudl  a  preponderance  of 
advantage  to  the  railroad  companv  as  to  do  the  City  a  great  in- 
justice, while  on  the  other  hand  these  charges  have  been  emphati- 
cally denied  by  the  advocates  of  the  plan.  The  allegations  of 
partiality  on  the  part  of  the  proj>onents  of  the  plan  made  by  the 
opponents  have  been  cliaracterized  at  times  by  acerbity  and 
pointed  personality,  and  the  rejoinders  by  its  defenders  have  been 
equally  frank  and  direct.  The  controversy  has  become  so  promi- 
nent that  the  newspapers  have  published  cartoons  on  the  subject. 
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A  cartoon  in  an  evoiiiig  paper  of  January  31,  1917,  represented 
a  "Sew  Yotk  Central  looomotiTe,  equipped  wiib  an  enormous 
plou^-front,  ploughing  through  Riverside  Park,  being  driven  by 
a  prominent  city  official  a^j  engineer.  On  February  2,  appeared 
a  cartoon  depicting  the  shadow  of  a  locomotive  engine  falling  upon 
children  at  play  in  liiverside  Park.  It  was  accompanied  by  this 
title:  This  is  Ground  Hog  Day;  and  there's  the  shadow  ut  a 
real  *  ground  hog '  over  Riverside  ParL"  The  situation,  there- 
fore, lias  been  and  still  is  highly  charged  with  frictiouAl  elec- 
trici^, 

A  review  of  the  causes  leading  to  this  state  ol  affairs  shows  that 
partly  on  account  of  admitted  inadvertencies  in  giviug  out  official 
information  oonoeming  the  plan,  partly  on  account  of  the  inherent 
cc^plezity  of  the  problem,  and  partly  <ml  account  of  the  natural 
diversity  of  vi6w*p<Mnt8^  a  strong  feeUng  began  to  develop  in  Uie 
minds  of  many  citisens  that  a  deliberate  attempt  was  being  made 
to  victimize  the  city  in  the  interest  of  the  railroad  company, —  a 
feeling  which  the  Board  of  Estimate  has  tried  to  dissipate  by 
making  public  ritatcments  of  denial,  by  holding  a  long  series  of 
public  meetings  at  which  the  opponents  as  well  as  the  advocates 
could  be  heard,  by  taking  representatives  of  the  press  and  of  one 
of  the  Ukost  active  societies  of  antagonists  over  the  ground  and 
explaining  it  to  them,  and  by  inviting  half  a  dozen  leading  civic 
bodies  interested  in  park  development  to  advise  with  them  in  the 
treatment  to  Biverside  Park. 

If  the  problem  involved  had  not  toudied  the  people  of  New 
York  City  on  a  particularly  sensitive  spot,  namely  their  public 
parks,  it  is  hi^ly  probable  that  it  would  not  have  reached  such  an 
aggravated  stage.  Two  of  the  greatest  railroad  terminals  In  the 
world,  those  of  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
roads, in  Kew  York  City,  were  built  without  any  public  agitation 
about  their  plans  or  locations.  They  were  the  purely  private  en- 
terprises of  those  great  corporations,  carried  out  at  their  own 
expense,  on  their  own  property  and  it  is  to  be  said  to  their  credit 
that  both  are  wonderfully  impressive  buildings  and  have  con- 
duced greatly  to  the  public  convenience. 

But  the  West  Side  plan  involved  public  proper^  and  public 
interests  in  three  dictinct  ways:  North  of  72d  street  it  involved 
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the  integrity  of  public  parks,  of  which  the  people  of  New  York 
are  justly  very  jealous;  Ix-low  T2d  street  it  bore  upon  the  funda- 
mental ques<tion  as  to  whether  "the  city  could  and  should  provide 
for  a  unified  and  comprehensive  plan  of  water-front  facilities,  for 
hajidling  the  commerce  of  the  ]iort,  instead  of  carrying  out  the 
plan  of  a  single  railroad  company ;  and  both  above  and  below  72d 
street,  it  involved  the  granting  to  the  railroad  of  lands  and  ease- 
ments in  exchange  for  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  railroad,  con- 
cerning the  value  of  which  there  was  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion. 

It  was  in  the  first  of  these  three  aspects  that  the  public  was 
most  conspicuously  disturbed.  The  strictly  commercial  phases 
and  the  exchanges  of  lands  and  franchises  mi^t  have  been  ad- 
justed, not  without  oppo3iti<m,  perhaps,  but  probably  without 
arousing  deep  popular  feeling;  but  when  it  became  apparent  that 
Riverside  Park,  in  particular,  was  to  be  affected,  an  entirely  new 
realm  of  public  sentiment  was  touched,  and  made  itself  manifest. 
Mr.  Ira  A.  Place,  Vice  President  of  the  Xcw  York  (  ■cutnil  iuiil- 
road,  said  very  truly  at  the  hearing  before  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  on  March  1,  1917,  that  probably  thei*e  is 
more  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  manner  of  treating  Riverside 
Park  than  any  other  feature  of  the  plans." 

The  controversy  is  at  its  height  at  the  present  writing.  How- 
ever it  may  terminate,  it  has  already  become  'one  of  the  most 
notable  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the  <nty. 

The  West  Side  Problem  Stated 

The  problem  involved  may  briefly  bo  stated  as  follows: 
The  New  York  Central  Railroad  comes  down  to  New  York 
from  Albany  along  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  river. 
When  it  reaches  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek,  which,  with  the  Harlem 
Ship  Canal  and  Harlem  river,  separates  Manhattan  Island  from 
the  mainland,  the  tracks  divide.  One  set  of  tracks  turns  eastward 
to  the  Harlem  river,  runs  down  the  east  side  of  that  river,  crosses 
it  at  lS5th  street,  and  goes  down  Park  avenue  to  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station  at  42d  street  The  other  set  of  tracks,  which  is  of 
present  concern,  crosses  the  mouth  of  Spuyten  Ihiyvil  ereek  on  a 
low  draw-bridge,  runs  down  along  the  shore  of  the  Hudson  river, 
cuts  throu^  Fort  Washington  Park,  and  continuing  along  the 
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shore  parallel  with  Eiverside  DriYe^  pasees  through  Biverside 
Park  for  a  distance  of  nearly  Ihree  miles  from  130th  street  to 

72d  street.  Between  t2d  street  and  60th  street,  the  tracks  spread 
out  fau-wise  in  a  large  freight  vard.  From  OOth  street  the  tracks 
continue  down  11th  avenue  to  33d  street,  thence  to  10th  aveniu; 
at  30th  street,  down  10th  avenue  to  the  river  front  <ni  West  street 
at  12th  street,  thence  down  West  street  to  Canal  street,  thruuiih 
Canal  street  to  Hudson  street,  and  down  the  latter  to  the  freiiiht 
house  which  stands  on  the  site  of  old  St.  John^s  Park  in  the  block 
bounded  byiVarick,  Hudson,  Laight  and  Beach  streets. 

For  many  years,  the  removal  of  the  tracks  from  11th  avenue 
has  been  a  subjeet  of  agitation  on  account  of  the  number  of  acei- 
dents  to  citizens  ^vhioh  gave  to  that  thoroughfare  the  nickname  of 
Death  avenue.  ,In  1906,  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Martin  Saxe  whi<^  gave  the  railroad  company  a  year 
in  whi<^  to  negotiate  a  settlement  with  the  old  Board  of  Rapid 
Transit  Commissioners,  in  default  of  which  the  city  \vas  to  begin 
condemnation  proceedings;  but  nothinjLr  came  of  it.  Later,  the 
city  brought  proceedings  against  the  euni])any,  with  the  result  that 
in  1910  tlie  Court  of  Appeals  rendered  a  decision  holding  that 
the  city  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  company,  but  that,  as 
it  had  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  presence  of  the  New  York 
Central  in  11th  avenue  was  a  danger  to  the  citizens  and  a  detri- 
ment to  the  neighborhood;  the<State  could,  under  its  general  p:>lice 
power,  take  steps  to  force  the  company  to  find  a  new  site  for  its 
trades  at  itel  own  expense.  Thereupon  the  Legislature  of  1911, 
by  chapter  777,  directed  the  comiiany  to  file  before  October  1  of 
tiiat  year  plans  to  show  how  it  would  remove  its  tracks,  and 
authorized  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  railroad  to  effect  this.  It  is  under  this 
law  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  is  now  acting. 

The  situation  then,  in  short,  is  this:  The  City  is  tryini;  to 
get  the  railroad  out  of  its  public  streets;  and  tlie  railroad  com- 
pany is  trying  to  improve  its  freight  terminal  facilities.  The 
question  is,  hmv  can  these  two  ends  1k'  attained  and  the  interests, 
of  each  conserved  in  fairness  to  those  of  the  other. 

Tn  order  to  work  out  a  solution  of  this  complex  problem,  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  appointed  a  committee 
called  the  Committee  on  Port  and  Terminal  Facilities. 
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The  Beoiaed  Pkm 

On  March  27,  1913,  the  Port  and  Terminals  Committee  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Estimate  its  first  report,  based  on  the  plans 
which  the  railroad  company  had  filed  on  September  28,  1911.  A 
number  of  public  hearings  were  held  thereon,  at  which  the  plans 
were  strongly  criticised.  They  were  therefore  referred  back  to 
the  committee  for  farther  oonsideraticm.  With  the  organization 
of  the  present  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  the  plans 
were  referred  to  the  present  Fort  and  Terminals  Committer  con- 
sisting of  Hon.  William  Prendergast,  Comptroller  of  the  city, 
who  is  Chairman  of  the  committee;  Hon.  Marcos  M.  -Harks, 
President  of  the  Borough  of  Jvlaiihattan;  Hon.  Lewds  11.  Pounds, 
President  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn ;  and  Gon.  11.  A,  C.  Smith, 
Comniissioner  of  Docks  and  Ferries. 

Section  2  of  chapter  777  of  the  laws  of  1911  provides  tliat  at 
any  time  after  the  filing  of  the  original  plans  of  the  railroad,  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionmant  "  may  make  and  submit 
to  said  railroad  company  plans  and  profiles  sho\v^ng  such  changes 
ajs  said  Board  may  see  fit  to  propose  in  the  railroad  or  railroad 
stmotaresi,  yards,  station^  or  terminal  fadlities  of  said  railroad." 

On  April  7,  1916,  therefore,  a  new  set  o£  plans,  dated  April  6, 
1916,  was  filed  with  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
The  tiile  of  these  plans,  in  part,  is  as  follows:  The  New  York 
Central  Bailroad  Company,  successor,  by  consolidaticm,  to  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company. —  Plans 
and  Profiles  showing  llie  things  required  to  be  shown  on  plans 
and  profiles  which  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road Company  was  directed  by  cliapter  777  of  the  hiws  of  1911 
to  submit,  in  duplicate,  on  or  hefore  the  first  day  of  Octol^r,  1911 
(and  which  were  so  submitted  on  the  28th  day  of  September, 
1911)  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  the  City 
of  l^ew  York,  as  amended  and  modified  in  accordance  with  amend- 
ments and  modifications  which  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  said 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  and  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  the  Cil^  of  New  York,  con- 
sisting of  43  sheets,  numbered  from  No.  2  to  No.  44,  both  indn- 
sive,  eadi  sheet  being  dated  the  6th  day  of  April,  1916,"  etc 
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On  Ajgfril  1916,  Port  an^  Temkols  Committee  mb- 
oadtted  to  -tiie  Board  «f  EotisMrte  a  veport  'bised  upon  tiie  nviied 

An  exaniiiiatioii  of  ilie  piaus  shows  tlic  fullowijig  genejal  lay- 
out: 

At  Spnyten  l)ny\  il  creek  it  is  proposed  to  shift  the  l>ridi!:e  125 
or  150  feet  to  tiie  cjistward,  widen  it  so  as  to  carry  four  tracks,  and 
build  the  tracks  in  a  tunnel  through  Inwood  Hill.  It  is  generally 
,0©»ceded  that  this  relocation  is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
present  location  of  the  ti-aeks  along  the  HudBon  rirer  phorCj  and 
better  thaoL  the  19  IS  pleix  which  piiepoeed  to  elevate  the  tracks 
along  the  present  rig^t  -of  way  upon  an  ^amlwTikTneat  and  viaduet 
and  leave  thena  >6Btifely  Ttneoveied.  ^n  cennecticm  with  thia  part 
•0^  the  plan,  &e  Port  and  Tensiinak  Oemn^tee  eohoes  Bfintunents 
long  exppesaed  by  the  Ameriean  <Seenie  and  EEistorie  (PreserTafioii 
Society  concerning  Inwood  Hill.   It  says: 

**  Inwood  Hill  jK>ssesses  natural  beauties  unsurpassed  in  Man- 
hattan Island.  It  has  a  heavily  woo<lod  western  slope  which  re- 
mains almost  entirely  unspoiled  by  artilieial  improvements.  It  is 
the  natural  continuation  of  Kiverside  Park  and  if  properly  trcatod 
aiiould  prove  one  of  the  most  attractive  water  front  parks  in  the 
Ckty,  .  .  The  Committde  xieeoiBmeiads  that  i»^»ceedings  be  iniid- 
atod  aa  soon  aa  poeaxble  for  the  .acq^uisitioii  <d  the  noeasaary  land 
for  a  new  jiark  at  Inwood  Hill.  The  park  haa  already  been  plaoed 
upon  the  City  map* 

At  Dyckman  street,  the  tracks  emerge  from  the  hiQ  at  an  eleva- 
tion sufficient  to  carry  them  across  Dyckman  street  on  an  over* 
head  structure.  The  raUroa^  yard  south  of  Dydmian  street,  pro- 
posed in  the  plan  of  1913,  is  omitted  in  the  plan  of  1916.  Pass- 
ing Dyckman  street,  the  tracks  come  back  to  their  present  loca- 
tion which  thev  follow  uncovered  to  Fort  Washinclon  Park. 

-Vt  Fort  Wasliington  Park,  the  plan  of  1913  to  shift  the  tracks 
to  the  eastward  and  tunnel  through  the  hill  is  abandoned.  Instead 
the  present  railroad  cut  is  to  be  widened  so  as  to  accommodate 
four  tracks,  and  the  tracks  arc  to  be  roofed  so  that  they  can  be 
covered  with  earth  and  the  surface  of  the  park  made  continuous^ 
Emerging  from  this  cut,  tlie  tracks  increase  to  six  in  number  and 

*  See  reference  to  purcliaBe  of  land  for  luiraod  Hill  Padc  eleewheDe  in  thia 
Report. 
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continue  unooveied  until  they  reach  ISlat  street^  the  CSity  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  cover  them  if  it  wishes  to  do  sa  One  Hundred 
and  Fifl^-ei^th  street  is  carried  over  the*  trades  and  down  to  the 
shore  by  a  ramp  on  Ihe  west  side  of  the  tracks.  Other  street  ends 
are  variouslj  treated. 

Between  153d  street  and  180th  street  there  is  one  of  the  largest 
expansions  of  the  whole  plan.  The  tracks  continue  as  at  present 
along  the  river  front,  but  by  the  time  they  reach  145th  street, 
they  are  increased  to  eight  in  number,  and  between  145th  and 
133d  streets  the  right  of  way  is  expanded  into  the  river  to  a  width 
of  about  500  feet,  pennittina'  about  30  tracks  to  Ix?  run  out  diag- 
onally for  a  gi-oat  freight  terminal  on  the  water-front.  "  The 
major  part  of  the  main-line  tracks  are  to  be  completely  covered 
from  151st  to  136th  street,"  says  the  report  of  the  Port  and  Ter- 
minals Oommittee,  and  it  is  planned  "  to  extend  Eiverside  Park 
to  the  westerly  edge  of  the  roof." 

The  number  of  tracks  having  returned  to  six,  they  cross  the 
Manhattan  street  valley  at  130th  street  overhead,  just  west  of  the 
present  Biverside  Drive  viaduct,  and  impinge  upon  the  slope  of 
Olaremont  hill  in  Biverside  Park  in  such  a  way  that  ihey  cut 
into  the  side  of  the  hiU.  From  this  point  southward  to  72d  street 
lies  one  of  the  principal  battle-grounds  of  the  contest  over  Ihe 
whole  project.  In  this  section,  comprising  Riverside  Park,  it  is 
proposed  to  widen  the  right  of  way  but  cutting  into  the  hiflside, 
and  to  roof  the  tracks  so  that  the  roof  can  be  covered  with  more 
or  less  soil.  The  plans  show  an  embankment  of  earth  on  the  west 
side  of  the  roof  sloping  down  to  the  river  from  180th  to  09th 
streets  and  from  92d  to  85th  streets.  From  85th  street  southward 
there  is  no  outward  slope  apparent  in  the  plans  we  liave  examined. 
On  April  22,  1916,  the  newspapers  published  a  statement  which 
they  said  they  received  from  official  sources,  to  the  effect  that  "  as 
a  part  of  the  settlement  the  railroad  company  agrees  to  pay  a  sum 
sufficient  to  restore  the  park  to  the  edge  of  the  water."  This  state- 
ment was  afterwards  admitted  to  be  erroneous;  and  the  plans 
show  that  only  a  part  of  the  outshore  side  of  the  railroad  tracks 
is  to  be  embanked  to  the  roof. 

At  82d  street  ihe  tracks  begin  to  multiply  again  until.  axe 
20  in  number  at  72d  street 
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On  account  of  the  critical  nature  of  tlie  Riverside  Park  part  of 
the  plan,  we  quote  herewith  in  full  the  report  of  the  Port  and 
Tennixials  Committee  on  that  section: 

"  Chapter  777  of  the  Laws  of  1911  provided  that  the  plans  to  he 
filed  hj  ihe  railroad  oompanj  should  show  a 

covering  or  roof  or  typical  bcotions  of  a  covering  or  roof  to  be  used  as  a 
part  of  the  park  qrstcm  of  aaid  City,  with  the  nooeseary  abntiiMiits  sad 
flupporte  over  the  trades  now  or  iiereafter  oontttmeted  by  and  railroad 
company  along  the  Biversida  Park  aoath  of  122d  street. 

The  plan  reported  hj  iJie  former  Committee  on  March  27, 
1913,  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  and  provided 
for  the  complete  covering  of  all  tracks  along  the  park  from  122nd 
street  to  the  south  line  of  72nd  street  and  for  the  extension  of  the 
park  area  over  this  roof  to  the  extreme  westerly  houndarj  of  the 
railroad  right  of  way.  At  the  public  hearings  a  very  vigorous 
opposition  developcfl  to  the  plan  as  presented.  Apparently  the 
basis  of  this  opposition  was  twofold:  First,  it  w:is  contended  that 
the  plan  as  presented  opeiu  il  the  way  for  the  commcrt-ialization  of 
the  waterfront  alone;  Kiversido  Park  for  it^  entire  h  iiirtli.  Second, 
it  was  objc^.'ted  that  the  plan  di.-tort<*d  the  natural  topograjihy  of 
the  park  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  much  of  its  beauty  and  that 
by  interposing  a  barrier  between  the  upland  and  the  waterfront  it 
made  it  impossible  to  develop  the  park  as  a  real  waterfront  play- 
ground which  it  was  designed  to  he. 

"  The  Committee  yields  to  no  one  in  its  regard  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Ri\<  1  hIc  Drive  waterfront  against  impairment  and 
destruction,  either  through  railroad  or  general  commercial  develop- 
ment. Much  of  the  fear  apparently  existing  in  the  public  mind 
concerning  the  commercialization  of  this  territory  arose  from  a 
report  presented  to  flavor  (Jiiynor  on  Dcefmljer  27,  1910,  l»y  tlio 
then  Commissioner  of  jJ<K'ks,  the  lion.  (  alvin  Tomkins,  and  l)y 
the  (,'oiiimissioner  of  Parks  for  Muniiattan  and  Tiichmond,  the 
Hon.  Charles  T».  Stover.  It  was  pro])ose<l  in  the  rejH»rt  that  the 
strip  of  land  between  81st  street  and  129th  street  be  reclaimed  by 
outshore  filling  and  that  waterfront  development  be  made  of  the 
type  found  in  certain  foreign  ports  providing  for  a  combination 
esplanade  and  commercial  wharf.  So  much  of  this  report  as  pro- 
vided for  land  redamaticm  was  approved  and  has  been  in  process 
of  carrying  out  for  a  number  of  years.  The  fact  that  filling  has 
been  under  way  has  apparently  misled  certain  citizen  bodies  into 
the  belief  that  the  first  step  was  begun  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
remaining  rocommendations  of  the  joint  report  referred  to.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Ik>ard  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  has 
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repeatedly  specifically  repudiated  the  suggestion  tliat  it  would  be 
proper  to  provide  for  further  commercial  development  outshore  of 
Biverside  Paik.  The  present  admimstration  of  the  Department 
of  Docks  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  this  view  and  has  oonsis- 
tmitf  taken  steps  to  reduce  tbie  peeaent  use  aoithoirized  by  existing 
statutes.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  present  Oommissioiiflir  of 
Docks  was  officially  to  withdraw  the  application  which  had  been 
made  to  the  Secretajy  of  War  for  an  ecctension  of  pierhead  and 
bulkhead  lines  outshore  of  the  commercial  areas  at  79th  street  and 
96th  strpot,  indicating  a  definite  policy  not  to  extend  the  present 
commercial  aren-^.  A-i  the  second  step  in  the  caiTving  out  of  this 
policy,  the  Comiuissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  changed  the  water- 
front plan  for  the  comnun-cial  area  at  79th  street  so  as  to  eliminate 
three  unbuilt  piers  which  were  projected,  and  which  were  included 
on  the  official  plan.  In  order  to  make  this  positive  gain  more 
secure  against  future  attack,  the  Secretary  of  War  was  requested 
to  change  the  established  lines  and'it  is  now  an  accomplished  fact* 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  Committee  that  ultimately  one  of  the  existing 
pi.ers  in  the  79th  street  reservation  can  be  removed,  leaving  but  one 
pier,  which  will  be  necessary  to  take  care  of  local  river  traffic. 

"  The  CommissicHier  of  Docks  reports  that  notwithstanding  the 
lease,  he  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  unsightly  coal 
pocket  at  West  ()9th  street  will  be  materially  modi£ed  and  possibly 
completely  removed  in  the  near  future. 

With  these  facts  before  it  the  Committee  decided  that  no  half- 
way measures  were  adequate  for  the  treatment  of  the  Riverside 
Park  waterfront  and  that  it  was  essential  that  a  plan  should  be 
secured  which  not  only  would  not  impair  the  park  but  which  would 
add  to  its  beauty  and  effectiveness  and  provide  a  physical  barrier 
between  the  raiboad  tracks  and  the  waterfront  The  present  plan 
was  therefore  worked  out,  which,  in  the  Committee's  opinion,  pio- 
vides  an  ideal  solution  of  this  very  perplexing  problem.  The  rail- 
road company  contended  long  and  earnestly  against  the  adoption 
of  a  timnel  under  the  Riverside  Park  and  Drive,  claiming  that 
aside  from  its  cost  it  would  mean  great  injury  to  the  Park,  Drive 
and  property  owners.  The  Coniniittee  insisted  that  the  railroad 
company  tissume  the  added  financial  burdens  of  the  present  plan, 
which  possesses  all  of  the  advantages  of  a  complete  tunnel  ])lan 
without  its  disadvantages.  The  present  plan  is  a  combination  of 
tunnel  and  roofed  subway  carefully  adjusted  to  fit  in  with  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  park  slopes  and  so  designed  that  it  will  allow  effective 
parking  along  the  entire  right  of  way.  As  part  of  the  settlem^t 
the  railroad  company  agrees  to  pay  the  sum  of  $300,000  to  restore 
the  park,  which  is  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  for  the  simultaneous  carrying  into  effect  of  the  park 
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restoration  with  the  coraplotion  of  the  relocate*]  rnilroad  line.  The 
settlement  now  projiosed  will  entirely  cliininat-e  the  railroad 
nuisance  from  the  Riverside  Park  waterfront  .  The  present  plan 
provides  for  solid  park  slopes  outsliorc  of  the  railroatl  .structure  at 
all  points  except  along  the  two  present  commercial  areas  at  70th 
street  and  96th  street  It  will  not  only  place  the  tracks  entirdj 
out  of  sight,  but  will  do  so  in  a  manner  which  will  enhance  ihe 
Talne  of  Sie  Park  and  which  shonld'  be  vedeoted  in  the  added  com- 
fort of  those  Hying  along  Biverside  Park  or  using  the  Park  and 
the  Drive  for  pleasure  purposes.  It  will  provide  a  waterfront 
which  can  be  treated  in  a  manner  which  will  make  it  unsurpassed 
among  the  waterfront  parks  of  the  world  and  will  provide  the 
nucleus  of  a  city  plan  for  this  section  of  which  the  entire  com- 
munity may  well  be  proud.  A  substantial  area  will  be  added  to 
the  park. 

**  Between  a  point  in  the  vicinity  of  82nd  street  and  the  south 
line  of  72nd  street  conditions  ma  such  tiiat  it  is  nccc^ary  to  pro- 
vide a  roofed  subway.  All  of  the  reasonable  objections  raised  to 
the  structure  suggested  in  the  report  of  1913  have  been  eliminated 
by  the  provision  of  park  slopes  outshore.  It  is  proposed  to  permit 
da»  company  gradually  to  fan  out  its  tracks  south  of  Slat  street  for 
leads  into  tiie  QOth  street  yard.  These  lead  tracks  are  absolutely 
BCOOaaary  for  efficient  operation,  and  will  enable  the  railroad  to 
move  its  trains  promptly  from  the  main  tracks  into  the  60th  street 
yard,  and  thus  remedy  present  evils. 

'  "  Tt  should  Ix?  homo  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  consideration 
of  the  entire  line,  and  ])articnhn'ly  with  reference  to  the  Riverside 
Park  tracks,  thnt  operation  under  the  new  plan  will  be  entirely  l»y 
electricity,  which  in  it~*elf  \vill  nienn  a  very  crreat  Jiain  for  the  City, 
greatly  reducing  the  noise,  dirt  and  odors  of  opt^ration. 

**  The  Committee  approves  the  suggestion  that  the  refuse  dis- 
posal and  coal  plants  on  Riverside  Drive  he  reloeated  so  far  as  pos- 
sible at  a  point  south  of  72nd  street 

**  The  railroad  company  has  consented  reluctantly  to  a  plan  for 
the  carrying  across  its  trades  of  a  viaduct  in  the  line  of  West  70lli 
street  leading  to  a  new  refuse  disposal  plant  on  the  waterfront. 
This  is  an  im}X)i*tant  ^ain  which  should  not  be  underestimated. 

"To  enable  the  City  to  carry  out  its  plan  the  company  has 
agreed  to  cede  to  the  City  approximately  five  hundred  fef4  of 
waterfront  nnd  hind  under  water  directly  south  of  West  72d  street 
as  part  of  the  nciu  ral  land  adjn=tmcnt. 

"When  the  new  facilities  are  completed  it  will  he  pis.sihle  cirher 
to  remove  tlie  present  covered  street  cleaniiiij:  structure  from  \\'ost 
79th  street  to  the  new  location  or,  with  slight  changes,  to  convert 
it  into  a  much  needed  shelter  for  the  use  of  officers  and  men  of 
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visiting'  naval  fleets.  Tliis  is  a  inntter  wbicli  can  receive  further 
study  and  attention  in  the  light  of  future  conditions/' 

Between  72d  and  COth  streets  the  railroad  already  has  a  large 
track  development  This  it  is  proposed  to  rearrange  so  as  to  pro- 
vide some  76  tracks  and  increased  facilities  to  59th  street. 

From  72d  street  southward  the  main  tracks  are  carried  np  to 
an  elevated  structure  and  when  they  pass  58th  street  tiiey  are  thus 
above  the  street  leveL  At  the  latter  point  they  are  reduced  to 
four  in  number.  Dotted  lines  on  the  west  side  of  these  four 
tracks  show  two  lines  of  tracks  marked  future  municipal 
tracks." 

.Between  39th  and  -30tli  streets  between  lltli  and  12tli  avenues, 
and  l>etween  33d  and  oOtli  streets,  lOtli  and  11th  avenues,  an 
extensive  two-level  development  is  pi*OiK)sed,  more  than  doubling 
the  capacity  of  the  present  layout  in  the  same  area^ 

From  30th  street  southward,  the  tracks  now  run  through  10th 
avenue  to  West  street  at  Little  West  12th  street,  thence  through 
West  street,  Canal  street  and  Hudson  street  to  the  freight  station 
occupying  the  site  of  old  St  John's  Park.  The  new  locati<m  takes 
the  tracks  out  of  the  streets,  runs  th^  through  private  property^ 
and  terminates  them  at  Oansl  street.  There  are  to  he  only  two 
tracks  south  of  30tih  street  with  a  ten  track  development  between 
Washington,  West,  Houston  and  Oanal  streets.   The  terminal  at 

Bt  JcAm^B  Park/'  as  the  present  freight  terminal  is  called  with 
unconscious  irony,  is  to  be  abandoned  and  the  company's  fran- 
diises  south  of  Canal  street  are  to  be  surrendered  to  the  City. 

Status  of  ihe  lUulroad  (.'uinpamjs  Franchise 

To  carry  out  the  forcing  relocation  plans,  it  is  proposed  to 
effect  an  exchange  of  certain  lands  and  easements  between  the 
Oity  and  the  railroad  company;  and  in  order  to  estimate  the  rela- 
tive values  of  the  considerations  exchanged,  the  Oity  found  it 
necessary  to  examine  into  the  railroad's  title  to  the  lands  upon 
which  it  operated.  This  question  was  the  subject  of  much  popu- 
lar discussion.  Some  people  contended  that  the  railroad  company 
had  no  ownership  rights  at  all  in  the  land  upon  wliieh  its  tracks 
are  laid,  but  that  the  Citv  owned  the  entire  rierht-of-wav  and  could 
compel  the  company  to  remove  its  tracks  without  compensation. 
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To  clear  up  this  question,  the  Hon.  Laman  Hardy,  Oorporation 
Counsel,  gave  an  opinion  on  April  18,  1916.  There  is  no  question 
of  title  to  the  route  below  59th  street,  he  says,  because  there  the 
railroad  is  operated  upon  public  streets,  title  to  which  is  unquesr 
tionably  vesud  in  the  City  subject  to  use  by  the  railroad  company. 
The  question  of  title,  therefore,  is  confined  to  the  section  between 
59th  street  and  Spuyten  DuyviL  Before  going  into  the  details 
of  this  question,  the  Oorporation  Counsel  inquired  into  the  com- 
pany's ri^t  to  operate  upcin  its  present  or  any  other  ri^tof-way 
in  the  City.  IVom  this  inquiry,  the  following  facts  appear: 

The  railroad  company  was  organized  pursuant  to  chapter  216 
of  the  laws  of  1846.  It  was  then  known  as  the  Hudson  Biver 
Railroad  Company.  That  law  granted  the  company  a  franchise 
to  operate  a  railroad  between  Albany  and  Xew  York,  provided 
that  within  the  city  limits},  the  assent  of  the  municipal  authorities 
should  be  obtained.  In  1847,  the  CVmimon  Council  ^i^-anted  the 
railroad  permission  to  construct  a  double  track  with  suitable  turn- 
outs along  the  line  of  the  Hudson  river  from  Spiivtcn  Duyvil 
creek  to  near  68th  street,  occupying  so  much  of  Twelfth  avenue 
as  lies  along  the  shore,  thence  widening  from  the  shore  so  as  to 
intersect  Eleventh  avenue  at  or  near  60th  street.  This  permis- 
sion, was  given  by  an  ordinance  approved  by  the  Mayor  May  6, 
1847.  In  compliance  with  this  ordinance,  ^e  railroad  company 
filed  a  map,  showing  the  location,  intended  grade,  etc,  of  ihe 
tracks^  and  having  fulfilled  all  jurisdictional  requirem^ts,  the 
road  was  built,  pai  tly  on  public  streets,  and  partly  on  lands  and 
water-grants  acquired  by  the  railroad  company. 

By  its  act  of  incorporation,  the  corporate  existence  of  the  Hud- 
son River  Railroad  Co.  was  tixcd  at  50  years.  By  chapter  917  of 
the  laws  of  1809,  the  merger  and  consolidation  of  various  existing 
corporations  was  authorized,  w^ith  a  corporate  existence  of  500 
years.  Fndor  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road Co.  and  otlier  corporations  were  merged  into  the  Xcw  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Co.  In  11)0!)  the  question  w^as 
raised  as  to  whether  the  corporate  life  of  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road Co.  was  extended  by  this  consolidation  from  50  to  500  yeais* 
To  test  this  question,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
on  May  28,  1909,  adopted  a  resolution  requiring  ihe  company  to 
remove  its  tracks  from  the  streets  between  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek 
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and  8t.  elolm^s  "  Park  on  the  ground  that  the  compnnv's  fran- 
chise to  operate  thereon  liaxl  ceased  in  180<).  Tlie  railroad  cnm- 
pany  replied  with  a  suit  to  restrain  the  City  from  removing  the 
trades  smd  woa  in  a  deaiBiw  the  Court  of  Appeals^  202  2^'.  ¥. 
212. 

The  quiestioik,  tlurefon^  of  tiie  gennniL  ri^^t  of  iSbe  piiiacal  rul- 
soad  ewapMxsy  to  opmte  within  tite  eky  HmitB  appears  te  be  set- 
ikd  in  the  aMrmatim^ 

CSouiiig  to  a^  more  detaiM-  etzamination  of  tiie  ownerihip  of 
title  to  tbe  right-of-^aj  occupied  hy  iina  railvoad  between  60tii 
attMet  and  Spuytcn  Duy vily  the  Ciorpeawtion  Oowisel  ie  led  tO'  the 
foHowin^  oondusions,  for  which  he  stnrtes  his  reasons : 

Between  60th  and  63d  streets  and  lx;t\veen  t')4th  and  <^5tli 
streets,  the  railroad  coniptmy  \^  seized  of  the  title  in  the  blocks 
out  to  the  (Central  Park  Commissioners'  bulkhead  line  and,  in 
front  of  these  blocks,  the  City  is  seized  of  the  title  to  tlie  lands- 
under  water,  subject  to  an  eudenieut  of  suoces»  t&  the  builkhoiKl  axui 
piers  vested  in  the  railroad  coBipany. 

Ee^een  6dd  and  (i4Ah  streets  and  between  65th  and  72d  stxeeta 
.the  raikoad  eoAfmajf  is  seized  of  the  title  in  the  biecks  cut  to> 
IM  «mMM  and,  i»  iroivt  of  these  blodcSy  the  €itrf  is  ssized  of  tbr 
tiller  iof  ibe  lands  tinder  ifortett  rabyoet  to  an  easenient  at  moess  i» 
the  baMead  a^id  piers  ^eatsd  in  libe  vailtottd  eompoaT.. 

Tb»<}ity  ol  ^ew  Yotk  ia  seiasd  ef  .te  title  to  tfie*  bills  of  all 
te  stieeta^  md  13th  aveaoe  betweeiir  6(Mi  sinreet  and  te  smith  Mt^ 
of  0li«0t  sttbjiget  to  te  fi^t  of  oecupatioa  ^ted  in  te  >aHr 
road  company  by  virtue  of  leases. 

The  City  of  ]^ew  York  is  seized  of  the  title  to  th<^  bed  of  72d 
street  and  the  railroad  company  is  wrongfully  in  possession  of  the- 
same. 

Betwc^en  60th  street  and  141st  street,  the  railroad  right/-of-\ray 
is  partly  over  the  line  of  12th  avenue  which  was  opened'  after  the 
nHiread  was  built.  Between  60tb  staraet  and  the  city  line,  it  i» 
p«r£ly  over  upland  and  water  gn,n%&  te  wliich  te  railroad  has 
aetjaired  titie  hf  144  deeds^  ons  eendeomation  pr ooeeding  aad 
ac^^mer  pessessKA.  With  rei^welt  *©■  tbe  railroad^s  title  tO'  it» 
riglrt^-My  between  street  and  fipnyten  "Dttynl,  te  Cor'- 
poralieu  Ceoosel'  gl^ea  te  foIl<nritig  opinions: 
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Wherever  such  right  of  way  ooeupies  «nd  i§  conefaraoted  upon 
lands  under  water,  not  granted  to  private  individnalft  the  City, 
the  title  to  such  lands  under  water  is  vetted  in  the  City  of  New 

York  subject  to  tlie  rifjht  of  the  railroad  eonipaiiy  to  use  and 
occupy  the  same  for  railroad  purposes,  if  a  change  of  right  of 
way  is  made  the  title  of  the  City  becomes  freed  from  the  right  of 
user  in  the  railrond  couipaiiy. 

"*  Wherever  such  ri^^ht  of  way  passes  over  and  the  railroad  is 
•eoustrueted  upon  premises,  whether  uplands  formerly  owned  by 
private  individuals  or  kuds  formerly  under  water  granted  hj  the 
City  to  private  individuals^  and  which  the  nulroad  ha$  aoqiiifod 
nnder  the  dseds  hereinhefoce  itefemed  to  eonweymg  sudi  premiaes 
for  railroad  pnrpoees,  the  company  can  convey  good  title  to  the 
Citjr. 

"  Wherever  such  right  of  way  passes  over  and  the  railroad  is 
•ooDStrueted  upon  premises  whether  uplands  owned  by  private  in- 
dividuals or  land  fomerly  under  water  granted  hy  the  City  to 
private  individuals,  title  to  whidi  was  Siequirsd  by  the  railroad 

conii)any  in  a  condemnation  proceedin*:,  the  compaoy  can  convey 
good  title  to  such  premises  to  the  (Jity. 

*•  Wherever  such  right  of  way  passes  over  and  the  railroad  is 
constructed  up<in  premises  whether  upland  o\\Tied  by  private  in- 
dividuals or  lands  under  water  prranted  by  the  City  to  private  in- 
dividuals, to  which  the  search  has  disclosed  that  the  railroad  com- 
pany has  no  record  title,  the  company  has  acquired  a  title  by  ad- 
verse possession  and  it  can  convey  good  title  to  the  City. 

**'  Wherever  such  right  of  way  passes  over  and  the  railroad  is 
•constructed  upon  premises  whether  uplands  formeriy  owned  hy 
private  individuals  or  lands  f  onneriy  under  water,  granted  by  the 
CHty  to  private  individuals,  and  which  the  railroad  cotnpaiiy  has 
acquired  under  the  deeds  hereinbefore  referred  to,  conveying  sudi 
premises  without  restriction,  the  fee  title  is  vested  in  the  railroad 
company  and  it  can  convey  good  tilie  to  tiie  City. 

**  In  the  district  between  60th  and  141st  streets  wherever  any 
portion  of  th.e  Y]^ht  of  way  falls,  passes  over  or  the  railroad  is 
r*oTisTructed  npon  premises  within  the  lines  of  12th  avenue,  the 
title  to  such  premises  whether  acquired  by  the  railroad  company 
by  deed,  by  advorse  p<.>tfs^'ssion  or  by  condemnation  pr(X!eeding-s, 
becaiue  vested  in  the  City  by  the  opening  of  the  avenue  subject 
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to  the  use  by  the  railroad  company.  If  a  change  of  right  of  way  is 
made,  the  City's  title  to  premises  within  the  lines  of  12th  avenue 
becomes  freed  from  the  railroad's  right  of  user. 

The  railroad  company  has  acquired  title  in  fee  to  premises 
at  certain  localities  east  and  west  of  the  right  of  way/' 

Exchange  of  Lands  and  Easements 

Assuiiiiiip;  tliat  the  ennclnsion.'^  of  tlic  Corporation  Counsel  with 
respect  to  the  railroad  conn>aiiy"s  Ifii'al  rights  of  franchise  and  title 
are  correct,  the  next  step  is  the  extremely  difficult  one  of  calculat- 
ing the  values  of  the  lands  and  easements  to  be  exchanired  by  the 
City  and  the  railroad  company  in  the  proposed  relocation. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Port  and  Terminal  Facilities 
dated  April  22,  1916,  contains  a  list  of  appraisals  which  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

laods  and  eas^ents  sold  by  .the  City  to  the  railroad  company..  $10,od4,381 
F4Nr  a  releafle  of  tiie  City's  ncmd  tiiUe  to  premises  over  whUh  tbe 
railroad  oompany  lias  «  perpetual  right  of  user   600,000 

Total  credit  in  favor  of  the  City    $11,094,38'1 

Lands  ami  easements  sold  by  the  railroad  company  to  the  City.  4,984,482 

Balance  in  fa.vor  of  itbe  City    $6,100^99 


•Concerning  the  accuracy  of  these  appraisals  there  has  been  a 

wide  difference  of  opinion,  as  will  appear  later.  Farthermor^ 
the  for('<2;oiii<r  statonient,  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Port  and 
Terminals  (  oniniittee,  does  not  mean  that  the  City  is  goinfj;  to 
get  that  halance  of  $G, 109,809.  It  means  that  the  value  of  the 
lands  and  easenients  whicli  the  C'itv  pi( eposes  to  eontrihutc  to  the 
relocation  plan  are  appraised  at  $<>,  109,81)0  more  than  the  lands 
and  easements  which  the  railroad  company  proposes  to  give  to  the 
City.  Tt  is  claimed,  however,  that  this  net  contribution  of 
$6,109,800  by  the  City  is  more  than  offset  by  contributions  to  be 
made  by  the  railroad  company  and  not  mentioned  in  the  report 
of  the  Port  and  Terminals  Committee.  In  tlie  newspapers  of 
January  18,  1917,  the  following  statement  by  Hr.  Ira  A.  Place, 
Vice  President  of  the  railroad  company,  was  quoted : 

'*  For  this  halance  of  $6,109,899  the  eomjtany  aprrees  to  do  con- 
struction work  for  pur]X)ses  which  are  wholly  municipal  and  in 
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excess  of  the  cost  required  for  railroad  purposes,  of  items  as 
follows : 

Inwood  Hill  tunnel    $1,492,000 

Fort  Washington  Park    440,000 

BiverBide  Park   10,282,000 

Gash  to  be  paid  by  New  York  Central  for  topsoil  and  planting. .  300,000 

^fanhattan  main  tracks    2,114,000 

Fart  of  construction  of  municipal  trades  on  marginal  way  below 

Sixtieth  street   80,000 


Total  ezeesB  cost  for  municipal  benefit  only   $14,708,000 


"Of  this  aiiKtmit  [lie  City  coiitribiites  in  Innds  and  easements 
$6,109,81)9,  wliiie  the  railroad  company  contributes  $8,598,101." 

Mr.  Place  explained  tthat  the  cash  for  topsoil  and  planting  was 
proposed  to  enable  the  cit  j  to  make  this  part  ol  die  improvement 
at  Biyerside  Paik,  instead  of  having  tthe  work  done  by  the  rail* 
way,  it  being  the  impression  that  the  City  could  better  cany  out 
the  special  park  features  in  this  way. 

Arguments  Against  the  Plan 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  recapitulato  the  principal  arguments 
for  and  against  the  West  Side  plan,  and  then  reconnt  some  of  the 
leading  occurrences  of  the  past  year.  F<dlowing  the  practice  of 
committee  hearings,  we  will  state  the  adverse  arguments  first 

Wititi  respect  to  the  relocation  plan  as  a  whole,  it  is  claimed 
that  it  gives  the  New  York  Central  railroad  a  monopoly  of  the 
water-front  f adlities  in  the  west  side  of  the  island,  and  prevents 
a  more  comprehensive  development  which  would  give  all  tiie  rail- 
roads facilities  for  developing  freight  ditribution  centers.  Borough 
President  Marcus  M.  Marks,  wlio  is  a  member  of  the  Port  and 
Tenniiuils  Committee  but  dissents  from  many  of  its  recommenda- 
tions, serionsly  qnestions  whether  this  partial  development  will  not 
interfere  with  tlie  gi'eater  development  of  the  port  and  terminal 
facilities  of  New  York,  by  givin?x  a  quasi  monopoly  to  the  Tsew 
York  Central  road.  It  is  charged  that  this  projx)sed  agreement 
will,  for  all  time,  restrict  other  development  and  tluis  create  such 
monopoly.  As  an  instance  of  this,  Mr.  Marks  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  from  38th  to  42nd  streets  only  28  feet  are  left  be- 
tween  the  proposed  New  York  Central  tracks  and  the  bulkhead 
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line,  for  all  the  Jersey  or  City-owned  lines  of  tlie  future.  Twenty- 
eiii'ht  feet  lueaiis  oiilv  two  tracks  altowther.  ^[r,  Marks  says  that 
this  condition  was  brought  about  bv  a  receiil  artiuu  of  the  Sinking 
Kund  Connnission,  (in  order  to  £i-ive  s{)aee  f*)r  longer  piers,)  which 
action  was  taken  witliout  enough  publicity  to  attract  the  attention 
of  a  siugh'  private  citizen.  , 
Fonner  Commissioner  of  Docks  and  Ferries  Calvin  S.  Tomking 
holds  as  a  fundamental  objection  to  the  plan  that  it  shifts  the  align- 
ment of  tiH  ti  rminal  railway  fr<Hii  the  marginal  street  as  ongiually 
proposed  by  the  railroad  company  and  the  Dock  Department  to  a 
private  right  of  way  throng  the  blocks  south  of  Thirtieth  street 
He  says: 

"  This  change  will  ruin  the  value  for  terminal  use  of  evory 
block  aloniT  the  line,  bv  dividing  the  olevateil  level  of  the  terminal 
zone  into  two  unrelated  parts.  It  will  adversely  affect  the  Cen- 
tral's own  use  of  terminals  below  Thirtieth  street.  It  will  destroy 
tiie  future  arailahility  of  this  section  for  the  New  Jersey  zoads, 
and  will  indefinitely  delay  improved  oommunicfttions  between,  our 
island  City  and  the  mainland." 

Mr.  Tomkins  points  out  that  iS'ew  York  is  the  only  great  sea- 
port in  the  world  where  a  very  large  volume  of  freight  is  lightered 
between  continental  rail  terminals  on  the  one  side  of  the  harbor 
and  ^lips  and  factories  on  the  other  side.  New  York,  he  says, 
must  physically,  and  not  merely  legally,  overcome  these  insular 
disabilities  if  it  fihall  Hope  to  retain  its  primacy.  He  also  refers  to 
the  lighterage  question,  and  says: 

"  Back  of  New  Jersey  the  shippers  of  the  United  States  are 
paying  this  lighterage  tribute  to  tliat  part  of  the  port  located  in 
New  York,  and  the  Port  and  TermiMls  Gommittee^s  plan  will 
tenet  to  make  this  condition  permanent  by  excluding  the  New  Jei<- 
sey  roads  from  access  to  modem  land  terminals  along  the  west  side 
of  Manhattan.  In  contradi-rinrti  n  tho  City's  poUey  should  be 
to  keep  open  every  op^wrtunity  for  the  New  Jersey  roads  to  bring 
their  cars  into  modem  land  terminals  on  the  cast  side  of  West 
street,  either  ovc»r  bridires  <»r  throusrh  tunnels,  or  bv  improved  car- 
float  service.  This  is  the  crux  of  tlie  port  y>roblem  at  Xew  York. 
Its  solution  will  put  an  end  to  the  lloatiui:'  ear  yard  barricade,  both 
ill  Xew  York  ami  Xew  Jersey.  Fdliuwing  the  Pennsylvania 
precedent,  the  liudson  liiver  tunnel  tracks  will  subsequently  be 
continued  across  Manhattan  to  Long  Island,  and  it  will  then  be 
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poBnble  to  articulate  the  entire  railway  system  of  the  port  and  to 
CMte  an  admfnigtrative  terminal  unit  at  New  York  in  ooof ormi^ 
with  the  practice  of  such  well  ozganized  ports  as  New  Orleans,  San 
Prancifloo,  and  Montreal'' 

The  foregoing  arguments  ajtply  mainly  to  the  commercial  as- 
pects of  the  plan  south  of  72d  street.  Above  72d  street,  the  pro- 
posed treatment  of  Kiverriide  Park  raises  another  set  of  objections. 
In  the  stretch  from  72d  street  to  Claremont.  it  is  pointed  out,  a 
strip  of  park  100  feet  or  more  wide  will  be  excavated.  This  exca- 
y&tion,  it  is  claimed,  will  make  the  park  look  like  a  quarry  or 
gigantic  excavation  for  a  period  of  from  six  to  ten  years,  during 
whidi  the  residents  along  Iliversidc  Drive  will  be  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  beautiful  park  landscape  which  is  an  element  of 
Talne  to  their  property.  This,  it  is  claimed,  will  greatly  depreciate 
real  estate  values  in  the  neighborhood.  This  deprociation,  it  is 
heldy  win  eontinne  after  the  work  is  ^lished,  becanse  the  park  can 
never  be  restored  to  its  present  beauty.  lAetual  count  ^ows  that 
1,857  trees  will  be  destroyed  between  72d  and  lB9th  streets^  951 
of  which  are  more  than  six  inches  in  diameter.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  replace  these,  because  it  is  proposed  to  cover  the  railroad 
tracks  with  soil  of  a  thickness  varvine;  from  two  or  three  feet  down 
to  six  inches,  which,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  covering  of  the  sub- 
way in  Broadway  north  of  59th  street,  is  inadequate  to  support  tree 
growth.  The  removal  of  the  handsome  trees  which  adorned  the 
then  called  Boulevard  bid'ore  the  building  of  the  subway  is  still 
remembered  with  keen  regret.  No  pro\dsion  is  made  in  the  cxm- 
tract  requiring  either  the  €ity  or  the  railroad  comptinij  to  plant 
tvees,  shrubs  or  grass  on  the  slope  and  made  ground  on  the  west 
side  of  the  tracks  after  the  work  is  finifihed;  and  those  who  have 
obeerved  1^  dijBScully  which  Paris:  Department  now  has  to 
secure  funds  with  which  to  repair  crumbling  walls  and  sidewalks 
and  cover  barren  spots  in  the  park  have  little  faith  that  the  sears 
and  nakedness  of  the  park  after  railroad  improvement  **  will  be 
repaired  unkss  provision  therefore  is  made  compulsory  in  adr 
vance. 

Another  objection  raised  to  the  plan  of  park  treatment  is,  that 
to  cover  the  tracks  at  the  southern  end  of  the  park,  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  build  an  embankment  35  feet  high  above  the  present 
contour.    This  embankment,  which  has  been  characterized  as  a 
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dike  or  inole^  will  cut  tiie  view  of  the  river  and  l^e  New  Jersey 
Shore  off  from  people  waUdng  on  the  east  side  of  tibie  obstmction. 

Objection  is  also  made  to  depriving  the  public  of  the  use  of  this 
popular  park  during  the  period  of  construction,  which  is  estimated 
to  last  from  six  to  ten  years.  It  is  estimated  that  at  6  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  park,  the  use  of  the  south 
end  is  worth  more  than  $1,000,000  a  year,  and  the  use  of  the 
whole  park  more  than  $2,500,000  a  year.  This  interest,  it  is 
argued,  is  given  to  the  Xew  York  Central. 

It  is  also  alleged  that  the  plans  conceal  an  ultimate  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  railroad  to  get  the  use  of  the  river  front  west  of 
the  Riverside  Paik  tracks  imd  eventually  there  will  he  warehouses 
west  of  the  tracks,  which  will  be  very  unsightly.  The  filling  in  of 
the  water  front  already  b^gun  is  viewed  by  some  as  having  a  rela- 
tion to  that  ultimate  purpose. 

It  is  urged  that  the  solution  of  the  Hiverside  Park  problem  lies 
in  the  eonatraction  of  a  thoroughly  subterranean  tunnel  under 
Biverside  Drive,  in  which  the  tradm  and  trains  will  be  entirely 
out  of  si^t.  It  argued  that  even  if  this  is  more  expensive  to  the 
railroad  than  the  cutrand-cover  plan,  the  railroad  company  is  ge^ 
ting  enough  advantage  out  of  the  whole  transaction  to  enable  it  to 
afford  the  extra  expense. 

ITorth  of  Manhattan  street,  there  is  strong  opposition  to  the 
proposed  develojjment  providing  for  from  27  to  30  tracks,  it  heing 
held  that  these  uncovered  tracks,  with  a  wall  40  feet  high  extending 
along  several  hlocks,  will  Ix?  a  blemish  on  the  landscaj>e. 

With  respect  to  the  exchanges  Initween  the  City  and  the  rail- 
road proposed  to  be  made,  it  is  claimed  that  the  City  is  giving  away 
vaat  values  for  which  it  receives  no  compensation.  The  appraisal 
of  tiie  lands  and  easements  to  be  suiTcndered  and  acquired  is  de- 
clared to  be  uncertain,  unreliable,  and  underestimated.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  many  that  water-front  rights  which  the  City  should  never 
part  with  will  be  granted  in  fee  to  the  railroad*  One  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  plan  has  declared  publicly  that  by  the  proposed  con- 
tract the  Oily  is  giving  Ihe  railroad  company  f randbise  righta 
worth  $50,000,000  for  which  the  railroad  would  not  pay  a  cent. 

Another  aaspect  of  the  question  appears  in  the  objection  that 
Ihe  proposed  contract  grants  in  perpetuity  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany easements  and  property  rights  which  would  free  the  eosapmj 
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from  paying  a  special  franchise  tax  in  return  for  its  right  to  enter 

the  City  by  that  route  and  thus  deprive  the  City  of  $100,000  a 

year  which  it  now  receives.  • 

Some  of  the  op]X)uents  object  to  the  features  of  the  plan  w'hich 
provide  for  transferrins:  to  the  railroad  in  fee  Twelfth  avenue 
which  was  laid  out  lx?foie  ilie  railroad  was  built;  closing  twelve 
cross  streets  and  deeding  them  to  the  railroad;  and  for  three  and  a 
half  miles  cutting  o£E  access  to  the  river  except  at  70th,  79th  and 
96  th  streets. 

The  report  of  the  Port  and  Tenninala  Committee  has  been 
criticised  on  the  ground  4;hat  it  did  not  fully  explain  the  details 
of  the  plan,  as,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  large  stock-yard 
established  by  the  plans  along  the  59th  sfxeet  pier.  And  there  was 
a  very  considerable  feeling  that  the  public  was  not  oidy  kept  in 
the  dark  about  certain  important  bearings  of  the  plan,  but  also  that 
it  was  purposely  being  misinformed.  This  latter  feeling  was  due 
first  to  the  handsome  model  placed  on  exhibition  ot  the  Ghrand 
Central  Terminal,  showing  -finished  details  for  which  it  could  not 
be  learned  that  provision  had  been  made  in  the  proposed  contract. 
Then  a  picture  was  printed  in  one  of  the  leading  daily  papers, 
showing  a  pleasing',  undulating  landscape  in  TJivcrside  Park  as  a 
result  of  its  reconstruction,  with  a  promenade  outside  of  the  cov- 
ered tracks,  whereas  the  official  plans  show  merely  an  unfinished 
sloping  off  from  the  tracks  without  any  landscaping  or  sur^ 
facing  west  of  the  trades  whatever.  And  to  cap  the  climax, 
the  following  erroneous  statement,  obtained  from  official  sources^ 
was  publiidied  in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  22,  1916 : 

**  As  a  part  of  the  settlement  the  railroad  company  agrees  to  pay 
a  sum  sufficient  to  restore  the  park  to  the  edge  of  the  water." 

Arguments  in  Favor  of  the  Plan 

Coming  now  to  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  plan  and  the  re- 
plies to  the  criticisms  which  have  been  offered:  It  is  to  be  noted, 
with  respect  to  the  statement  that  the  plan  gives  the  Kew  York 
Central  Sailroad  Co.  a  monopoly  of  the  waterfront  faoilities  on 
the  west  side  of  the  island,  that  rival  railroad  companies  have 
expressed  no  jealousy  of  the  plan  or  made  efforts  to  be  included 
in  it.   This,  In  itself,  does  not  refute  the  allegation  of  monopoly 
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but  it  indicates  at  least  that  tiie  other  railroads  apparently  have 
no  objeetioiL  to  the  plan.  The  Port  and  Terminals  Oommittee, 
however,  in  its  aupplementaiy  report  of  May  15,  1016,  g^ves  a 
direct  answer  to  this  charge.  It  says  that  the  contract  will  contain 
a  specific  clanse  giviug  the  Oity  the  right  to  cross  in  the  lines  of 
streets  either  above,  below,  or  «t  the  grade  of  the  railroad's  ele- 
vated tracks.  The  committee  does  not  sec  the  justice  of  the  com- 
pulsory admission  of  other  roads  to  the  facilities  which  the  New 
York  Central  is  to  provide  at  enormous  cost.  It  is  declared,  never- 
theless, that  there  is  nothing  in  the  plan  to  prevent  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  City's  freight  facilities.  And  in  his  statement 
before  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  March  1,  1017, 
Mr.  Ira  Place,  Vice  President  of  the  ^ew  York  Central  railroad, 
em^atically  denied  that  other  railroads  would  be  prevented  from 
entering  the  City. 

On  the  same  occasion,  Mr.  Place  denied  that  new  franchises 
would  be  granted  to  the  railroad  under  the  new  agreement  or  that 
the  railroad  had  won  unfair  concessions  in  land  transactions  from 
the  Port  and  Terminals  Committee.  Beviewing  the  facts  leading 
up  to  the  present  situation,  Mr.  Place  said: 

"Agitation,  stitrting  many  years  ago,  has  conlinuod  for  the 
discontinuance  of  the  use  of  the  streets  and  avenues  at  grade  in 
interest  of  safety  to  person  and  property.  The  railroad  c(»npany 
has  recogniEed  the  desirability  of  these  changes,  and  has  been 
willing  at  any  time  during  the  last  ten  years  to  accomplish  such 
changes  in  any  reasonable  manner.  Such  changes  necessarily 
affect  municipal  <?ondition8  all  along  the  line. 

"  In  perfecting  the  plans  and  in  formulating  the  proposed  agree- 
ment to  carry  them  out  the  railroad  has  had  to  recognize  that  no 
one  of  the  proposed  chances  could  he  inndo  ^vithout  consent  of  the 
City,  and  the  City  has  had  to  rec(*unizo  that  the  proposed  new 
railroad  ptructurcs  and  additions  must  he  suitahle  to  the  purpose 
and  meet  the  neces^^ities  Itoth  of  the  railroad  company  and  of  the 
shippers  using  the  railroad.  As  in  all  successful  negotiations,  this 
has  made  it  necessary  that  each  party  give  consideration  to  the 
position  and  the  necessities  of  the  oth^.  The  object  kept  in  view 
aU  iSirough  the  negotiations  has  been  to  reach  that  resuh  whidi  is 
best  not  only  for  the  City  and  its  badness  interests,  bat  for  the 
railroad  oompany,  under  the  theory  and  upon  the  belief  thai  that 
which  is  best  for  any  of  these  interests  is  hest  for  all. 

"  The  present  congested  condition  of  all  railroads,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  railroads  having  their  terminals  in  and  about  the  Port 
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of  Nesw  York,  and  the  ocmaequent  delaj  of  handling  freight,  ha& 
further  demonstrated  the  desirabili^  of  making  these  improve- 
ments." 

Mr.  Place  pointed  out  the  four  principal  objects  to  be  attained 
hj  the  agreement  as  follows : 

(1  Biacontiiinanoe  of  tbe  surfaoe  nae  of  the  streets  and  avenueB 
and  the  eluninatkm  of  street  erossings  «fc  grade; 

(2)  Discontinuance  of  steam  operation  and  the  substitution  of 
electricity ; 

(8)  Enlaigementy  imprtyreuent^  modernization,  and  develop- 
ment ui  tbe  railroad  terminal  and  fainlities; 

(  4  )  Tiuproveinent  to  such  an  extent  as  is  pi*acticable  and  pos- 
sible of  all  municipal  coiulitions  with  respect  to  streets,  avenues, 
and  public  parks  and  places. 

With  respect  to  these  four  desiderata,  Hr.  Place  said : 

**  The  plans  now  nnder  consi<loration  fully  accomplish  the  first 
and  second  of  these  objects,  and  both  are  municipal  improvements,, 
and  both  are  aoeomplisfaed.  n'holly  at  the  eixpense  of  the  railroad 
0(mipany.  It  is  so  prodded  by  the  act  The  plans  aoo(»nplisli  to 
a  reasonable  extent  the  third  object  While  1)ie  terminal 
facilitieB  of  the  company  under  these  plans  are  not  enlarged 
to  snch  an  extent  as  the  railroad  company  believes  desirable  in 
the  interest  of  the  business  of  the  City,  it  has  yielded  to  the  viefp* 
of  the  Committee  on  Port,  and  Terminal  Facilities  in  restricting 
them  to  the  e>rtent  ?hown  on  the  plans  and  ])rotik»s.  With  resjiect 
to  the  fourth  object — that  of  improving,  to  such  an  extf^nt  as  is 
practicable  and  pr>s?il>le.  municipal  conditions  —  there  seems  to 
be  some  difference  of  opinion.  That  such  conditions  will  be  lar^^ely 
improved  is  questioned  by  no  one.  It  is  only  as  to  certain  details 
that  anv  criticism  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Place  contended  that  among  the  beneits  to  be  derived  by 
thecilywere: 

( 1 )  The  covering  of  railroad  tracks  through  Kiverside  Park ; 

(2)  The  addition  of  twenty-two  acres  to  Kiverside  Park  and 
two  afCres  to  I'ort  Washington  Park ; 

(3)  The  remoTal  of  railroad  trajdcs  ^m  the  mtexfront  be- 
tween Spnyten  I>ayvil  and  Dycknuin  street; 
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(4)  The  increaric  of  the  aiiioiiiit  of  city-owned  waterfront  and 
tlie  contraction  of  the  waterfront  ownership  by  tlie  railroad  com- 
pany at  the  Sixtieth  street  yard  and  -at  ^lanhattanville; 

(5)  The  increafie  of  the  taxable  value  of  the  proper^  of  the 
railroad  company  itself  tihrou^  the  large  expenditures  whidi  will 
be  made  for  betterments  and  improvements^  and  the  imdoubted  in- 
crease in  the  assessed  valne  of  adjoining  property. 

Concerning  the  alleged  disparity  between  the  lands  and  ease- 
ments given  by  the  City  to  the  railroad  and  those  given  by  the 
railroad  to  the  City,  Mr.  G.  A.  Harwood,  one  of  the  New  York 
Central  railroad  civil  engineers,  was  quoted  in  the  Evening  Sun 
of  June  22, 1916,  as  follows: 

"  The  City  gives  to  the  railroad  company  lands  and  rights  of 
the  value  of  $ll,()94,.'5Slj  the  appraisals  teing  those  of  the  City, 
Qot  the  railroad  company.  The  railroad  company  gives  to  the  City 
lands  and  rights  of  the  value  of  $4,084,492,  leaving  a  balance  in 
favor  of  the  City  of  $6,109,899.  By  reason  of  the  City's  desire  to 
make  impirovements  at  Inwood  Hill,  so  that  a  new  park  can  be  laid 
out  there,  its  wish  to  cover  the  pil^ent  cut  through  Fort  Washington 
Park  -and  also  to  cover  over  the  main  tracks  between  135th  street 
and  ir)5?(l  street,  the  improvement  of  the  situation  through  River- 
side Park,  which  inclndes  not  only  the  covering  of  the  present  and 
proposed  tracks  bnt  the  relocation  of  the  tracks  so  as  to  make  the 
covering  better  fit  the  existing  toix:>graphy,  and  the  i)rcservation  of 
the  right  of  the  City  to  provide  a  mnnicipal  railroad  on  Twelfth 
avenues  sonth  of  Sixtieth  street  and  the  difliciiltv  <»£  the  City  in 
providing  money  for  all  these  extensive  improvements,  the  railroad 
company  has  agreed  to  do  them  at  its  own  expense  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $14,708,000,  which  results  in  a  contribution  on  the  part  of 
the  railroad  company  over  and  above  the  net  value  of  lands  ex- 
changed of  $8,598,101.  Surdy  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  Oity 
is  not  faring  equitably  at  least  iii  this  part  of  the  transaction." 

With  respect  to  the  transaction  as  a  whole,  Comptroller  Pren- 
dergast,  in  a  statement  published  January  22,  1917,  said: 

"  In  all  the  $100,000,000  of  expenditure  for  the  improvement, 
the  only  money  which  the  City  is  called  upon  to  spend  by  this 
agiieement,  is  for  maintaining  the  beauty  of  the  park  system,  for 
supplying  top-soil  fill  in  addition  to  the  $300,000  which  the  rail- 
road wall  spend  for  this  purpose,  and  possibly  for  strengthening  the 
roof  structures  where  deeper  fill  may  prove  to  be  necessary." 
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And  at  a  hearing  on  the  Ottingor-Ellenbogen  bill  at  Albany, 
February  G,  1917,  Dock  Commissioner  R.  A.  C.  Smith  declared 
that  the  New  York  Central  was  not  rcceivinij;  anv  material  water- 
front  or  franchise  rights  that  it  did  not  already  possess. 

Concerning  Kiverside  Park,  in  particular,  Comptroller  Preu- 
dergasty  in  Jus  statement  pubUshed  January  22,  1917,  said: 

'*  The  proposition  to  tunnel  under  the  Drive  was  fully  c<m8id- 
ered.  It  was  laid  aside  because  of  the  great  cost  and  also  the  possi- 
bility of  serious  damage  that  would  occur  to  the  foundations  of 
some  of  the  very  elaborate  structures  that  are  along  the  Drive.  It 
was  pointed  out  to  us  when  this  idea  was  being  considered  that  it 
would  bo  probably  ncvossary  to  support  these  structures  in  very 
many  places,  iiiip<>>ing  n  very  considerable  exjx'nse,  and  one  "which, 
if  possible,  should  be  avoided.  Furthermore,  may  1  say  that  the 
tunnel  under  the  Drive  would  also  have  required  an  invasion  of 
the  park  area  at  Ninety-sixth  street,  and  from  Eighty-second  street 
to  Seventy-second  street.'' 

In  the  same  statement,  the  Comptroller  denied  that  the  water- 
front is  to  be  encroached  upon  and  the  usefuhness  of  the  park  as  a 
breathing  place  impaired.  He  continued : 

"  The  fact  is  that  the  plan  we  have  in  mind  means  a  reclama- 
tion of  the  waterfront  of  the  City,  for  the  parks  and  for  its  people. 
The  commercial  structures  and  business  at  Ninety-nxth  street  will 
be  removed  to  below  Seventy-second  street,  if  this  plan  goes 
through.  The  Street  Cleaning  plant  at  Sev^ty-ninth  street  will 
also  be  removed  to  below  Seventy-second  street.  The  Riversicb 
Park  waterfront  will  be  cleared,  and  is  to  be  kept  clear  for  every- 
thing except  pleasure  craft,  and  possibly  a  naval  landing,  which,  I 
believe,  is  among  the  plans  that  the  Commissioner  of  Docks  has  in 
hand. 

"  All  the  way  from  Seventy-second  street  to  Spuyten  Duyvil  the 
N'ow  York  Central  is  debarred  froui  using  the  outshore  of  the  Hud- 
son river.  That  means  that  the  railroad  will  not  bo  pennitted  to 
build  any  wharves  or  piers,  nor  will  it  have  access  to  wharves  or 
piers.  At  the  Manhattanville  Yard  the  railroad  will  have  the 
right  to  use  the  bulkhead  for  loading  and  unloading  only,  and  if 
it  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demand  for*  dbtribu- 
tion  of  supplies  fot  die  great  Harlem  district,  even  this  use  would 
not  be  made  of  that  small  section  of  the  river  front." 

The  Comptroller  declared  that  the  statement  that  the  dike  or 
mole  covering  the  tracks  at  the  southern  end  of  Eiverside  Park 
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m)Tild  cut  c»ff  the  view  of  tlie  river  vras  outrai^eoiislv  initrne;  and 
■with  res])ect  to  siirface  conditions  geiierally,  Mr.  Hanvood,  the 
engineer  before  quoted,  fiaid  in  his  statement  published  June  22^ 
1916: 

"  There  are  6,217,000  sqnare  feet  of  groimd  in  EiTerside  Park. 
Of  this  1 ,1 1 8,000,  or  22.8  p«  cent  will  be  disturbed.  There  will 
be  added  to  the  present  territory,  by  roofing  and  changes  of  what 
is  now  a  train  barrier  to  an  uxiobstructed  access  to  the  bulkhead^ 
4^872,000  square  feet." 

The  Port  and  Terminals  Committee  in  its  sapplem^tary  report, 
replied  to  the  suggestion  that  the  park  will  be  ruined  by  saying 
that  the  cnt-and-cover  plan  was  indorsed  only  after  consultation 
with  the  Park  Department  and  njjon  assurances  that  the  natnral 
topography  of  the  Kiversidc  Park  section  would  not  be  destroyed. 
As  to  the  extension  of  the  park  ontaide  of  the  railro:id  track?,  the 
Port  and  Terminals  Committee  says  that  that  is  something  with 
which  the  raihroad  company  is  not  concerned,  and  adds :  With 
the  completion  of  the  railroad  improvement  there  will  be  a  very 
proper  demand  from  the  public  generally  for  the  completion  of  the- 
eztended  Riverside  Park,  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  should 
undoubtedly  be  prepared  to  meet  this  demand  when  it  comes." 

CoDoeming  the  Manhattanville  freight  yard,  it  is  said  that  the 
nnraber  of  tracks  at  155th  street  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimnm  in 
view  of  the  expected  large  development  of  the  Harlem  section  of 
the  City.  It  is  pointed  ont  that  there  is  no  park  now  between 
135th  and  15r)th  streets,  and  no  provision  is  made  for  parking  that 
area  because  that  is  purely  a  city  matter,  not  a  railroad  matter. 

Chronology  of  Events 

For  convenience  of  reference  in  the  future,  we  give  herewith 
the  dates  of  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  events  in  the  West  Side 
controversy  during  the  past  year. 

April  7, 1916^  the  revised  plans  for  the  West  Side  improvement 
were  filed  with  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportiomnent  Two- 
sets  were  i>laccd  on  public  view,  one  at  the  City  Hall  and  one  at 
Grand  Central  Tenninal. 

April  22,  1910.  The  Port  and  Terminals  Committee  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  its  report  on  the 
revised  plan.  - 
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April  22,  1916.  An  illustrated  artide,  based  on.  infoTittation 
•obtained  from  otficial  sources,  appeared  in  New  York  Times,  etat- 
ing  that  "  As  a  pai-t  of  the  settlement  the  railroad  company  agrees 
to  pay  a  sum  sufficient  to  restore  the  jiark  to  the  edge  of  tb©  water." 
Subsequently  admitted  to  be  erroneous. 

Maj  1,  1916.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  ApportioBment 
began  public  bearings  on  ike  lemed  plana  Further  bearings  weate 
held  on  May  2,  8  and  9, 

Maj  15, 1916.  Ibe  Fbrt  and  Terminals  Committee  wbodtled 
to  tbe  Board  a£  Estimate  and  Apportionment  n.  eapplenen^aiy 
rqiort  not  signed  bj  Ftesident  UazkB  answering  erhieiBms  mnde 
at  the  public  bearings. 

May  16,  1916.  The  Women's  League  for  tbe  Protection  of 
Kiverside  Drive  T\as  organized. 

May  16,  1916.  Many  letters  appeared  in  the  newspapers  about 
this  time  and  later,  criticising  the  plan. 

May  17,  1916.  H<m.  Marcua  M.  Marks,  President  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan  and  member  of  the  Port  and  Terminals  Com- 
mittee, snlxnitted  to  tbe  Board  o£  fistunate  and  Apportionment  n 
minerity  n^ort,  giving  reasons  for  not  signing  tbe  enpplementaxy 
lepart  of  tbe  cammittee,  and  advising  ^'a  few  bmnto  wqAb  of 
paitknt  dfet  toward  tbe  improremeDt  of  &e  plans  before  tiieir 
ftial  adoptioB." 

May  19,  1916.    A  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Hotel  Ans<mia 

to  protest  auaiii-^t  the  plan. 

Mav  19,  1916.  'I'he  West  Side  plan  was  on  the  calendar  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  adoption,  bat  was  post- 
poned. 

May  23,  1916.  An  article  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  land- 
seafie  arcbitect.  appeared  in  New  York  Times  mticising  tbe  plan, 
and  favoring  tbe  reopening  of  beajrings. 

June  6,  1916.  Another  artieie  by  Fcederic^c  Law  C^msled  ap- 
peared in-  tbe  Times  eKpieesing  the  opinion  that  «n  open  eat 
through  fiiTerside  P&rk  would  be  less  objeotionaMe  than  the  mole 
nwond.  Publie  officaak  disagree  with  him  on  that  point 

July  12,  1916.  A  larg©  relief  model  was  placed  on  exhibition 
at  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  bearing;  the  following  certificate, 
signed  by  Morgan  Bros.,  Inc.:   "  This  is  to  certify  that  the  model 
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Bhowing  Biverside  Park  and  Drive  from  72d  street  to  153d  street 
after  the  campletion  of  tbe  improvements  of  the  west  side  tracks  of 

the  Kow  York  Central  Railroad  Companv  was  made  bv  us  from 
the  official  plans  liled  bv  the  Port  and  Terminals  Coniuiittee  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportif>nment  with  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  on  April  IG,  lOlG.  'J'he  nu>del  is  on  a  scale 
of  one  inch  to  twenty  feet  and  conforms  with  the  official  plans  in 
all  particulars." 

July  26,  1916.  The  League  for  Municipal  Ownership  and 
Operati<m  in  New  York  City,  appointed  a  committee  to  ask  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apporti<nmieiit  for  further  informati<m 
and  to  postpone  action  on  the  proposed  contract  until  after  the 
election  in  Novemher. 

August  15,  1916.  Hon.  B.  A.  O.  Smith  published  a  book  of 
85  pages  entitled  The  West  Side  Improvement  and  Its  Relation 
to  all  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Port  of  New  York,"  defending  the 
plan.  It  was  addressed  to  the  ( 'hauiber  of  Commerce  of  tlie  State 
of  IsTew  York,  Merchants  Association  of  New  York,  Jklaritime 
Association  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  New  York  Board  of  Trade 
and  Transportation,  City  Cluh,  ]>ronx  Board  of  Trade,  Harlem 
Board  of  Conmierce,  Central  Mercantile  Association,  Queens 
Borough  Chamber  of  Commeroey  Fifth  Avenue  Association,  Ganse- 
voort  Market  Business  Men's  Association,  Jamaica  Bay  Aasocia- 
tion,  South  Brooklyn  Board  of  Trade,  Brooklyn  Committee  on  City 
Plan,  and  Erie  Basin  Board  of  Trade. 

August  2,  10ir».  The  Sinking  Fund  Commission  ordcreil  con- 
demnation proceed  in  |2:s  to  acquire  land  for  the  new  street  for  the 
"  Twelfth  avenue  dellocririu  over  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  the 
railroad  an  overhead  right  of  way, 

October  31,  1916.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Manhattan  Con- 
gregational Church  to  protest  against  the  plan. 

November  28,  1916.  A  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Leslie  Hall, 
83d  street  and  Broadway,  to  protest  against  the  plan.  President 
Marks,  Hon.  Frank  Moss,  Hem.  Calvin  Tomkins,  Congressman 
Walter  M.  Chandler,  and  others  were  among  si^eakers.  Mr.  Moss, 
who  was  counsel  for  the  Legislative  Investigation  Committee  of 
which  Senator  George  F.  Thompson  M-as  Chairman,  stated  that 
when  the  plan  was  on  the  eve  of  adoption  in  J  une,  Senator  Thomp- 
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son  b^gan  an  investigation,  and  the  facta  developed  showed  that  if 
the  plan  were  carried  through  Riverside  Park  wcmld  be  destroyed. 
He  intimated  that  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  of  the  question  from 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  the  Public  Service 

Commission  would  be  proposed  in  the  ensuing  Legislature. 

December  27,  1910.  Senator  Tboriipson  was  quoteil  as  declar- 
ing the  plan  to  be  the  second  largest  steal  in  the  historj  of  New 
York." 

January,  1917.  ^lany  civic  societies  discussed  the  plan  at  their 
meetings  about  this  time. 

January  2,  1917.  Jens  Jenscm,  a  prominent  landscape  archi- 
tect of  Chicago,  engaged  by  opponents  of  the  plan  to  give  his 
opinion,  declared  that  it  would  result in  a  conglomeration  of  vul* 
garitv  insulting  to  the  finer  feelings  of  America." 

January  3,  1017.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  L^islature  by 
Senator  Albert  Ottingor  of  Xew  York  and  Assemblyman  Abram 
EUenbogcn  of  Xcw  ^'ork,  propjsing  to  transfer  jurisdiction  of  the 
question  from  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  the 
Public  Service  Commission. 

January  9, 1917.  A  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  endorsing  the  Ottinger-Ellenbogen  bilL 

January  10,  1917.  The  Committee  of  Conference  of  Civic 
Organizations,  (Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  D.D.,  President,)  appealed 
to  Mayor  Mitchel  for  more  light  on  the  proposed  contract. 

January  l."),  1K17.  lion.  William  M.  I'onnett.  Presiiieiit  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  ^runiei])al  Waste,  swurc<l  a  temp- 
orary injunction  restraining  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment from  granting  waterfront,  lands  under  water,  piers  or 
street-ends  to  railroads. 

January  17,  1917.  The  publication  of  the  proposed  contract 
elicited  fresh  criticisms  from  Charles  L.  Craig,  attorney  for  the 
West  End  Association. 

January  21,  1917.  The  announcement  was  made  that  public 
hearings  would  l)e  rei>pene<l  on  February  14. 

January  23,  1017.  About  this  date  the  Port  and  Terminals 
Committee  took  a  party  of  ncwsi)apf'r  men  over  the  line  of  pro- 
posed improvement  and  explained  details. 
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January  26, 11^17.  Pmiileint  Harks  offered  a  reec^uiioiL  in  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  inviting  the  Public  Service 
ComnuBBMn,  to  submit  its  views  cm  the  West  &ide  plan.  The  reeo- 
littion  waa  defeated  after  acrimonioos  diseuseion. 

January  1917.  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  ex-Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  niul  late  ])re.si(]oiitial  oandidate, 
retained  bv  the  City,  gave  an  opinion  that  the  lioard  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment's  plan  was  legal.  The  opinion  was  quoted 
ext^isively  in  the  daily  press. 

January  lM>,  1917.  The  City  refused  to  contest  the  suit  brought 
bj  William  M.  JBennett  before  Justice  Cropsey  in  the  Saptreme 
Court  for  a  temporary  injunction.  The  City's  default  was  noted 
and  Justice  Crope^  reserved  his  deoisioiL 

January  30,  1917.  The  Port  and  Terminals  Committee,  with 
Mayor  Mitchel  and  engineers  of  the  raihnoad  company,  to6k  twenty 
women  opponents  over  the  line  of  proposed  improvements  and 
explainexl  details. 

.January  31,  1017.  Charles  Downing  Lay,  landscape  architect, 
criticised  ])Ian  because  Park  Department  was  not  made  a  party  to 
the  agreement  and  no  provision  was  made  for  the  restoration  of 
Riverside  Park. 

[February  6,  1917.  A  joint  hearinc^  was  lield  in  Albany  by  the 
Senate  Oommittoe  on  AlEairs  of  Ne/vr  York  City  and  the  Assembly 
Committee  on  Cities,  on  the  Ottingor-Ellenbogen  bill. 

February  S,  1917.  William  A.  de  Ford,  counsel  for  the  Ban- 
dolph  Realty  Co.,  wrote  to  Governor  Whitman  protesting  against 
the  proposed  contract. 

February  10,  1917.  Governor  Whitman  requested  the  Public 
Sendee  Commission  of  the  First  District  to  give  him  estimates 
of  the  vahu?  of  the  lands  and  rights  proposed  to  be  exchanged  by 
the  City  and  the  railroad  company. 

February  1 4,  1 917.  A  new  series  of  public  hearings  was  be^^ 
by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  continuing  two 
weeks. 

February  19,  1917.  Senator  Bobert  F.  Wagner  of  New  York 
and  Assemblyman  Josei^  M.  Callahan  of  New  York  introduced 
in  the  Legislature  a  bill  providing  for  a  referendum  of  the  West 

Side  plan  to  the  people. 
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February  23,  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hugbes,  as  special 

counsel  for  the  City,  gave  an  opinion  holding  that  the  Ottinger- 
£Uenbog(BB  bill  if  pasBod  would  legallj  tnnsfer  jumdiotiosL  in  the 
case  to  tbe  Public  Serviee  Oommisaicin. 

Fcibniaxy  ^8,  1917.  AxmoBBoeBient  was  macie  tibat  the  Oii^ 
bad  engaged  Olmitod  Brotberty  landscape  azobitectSy  to  mitudy 
tbe  Riverside  Park  plans. 

February  26,  1017.  The  State  Tax  Commission  reported  to 
the  Senate  tliat  the  railroad  company  under  the  proposed  contract 
would  be  practically  inimune  from  the  special  franchise  tax  on  its 
West  Side  lines. 

February  28,  1917.  The  opponents  to  the  plan  having  been 
heard  at  sessions  o£  tbe  Board  of  Estimate  and  App(»1iosiment 
during  tbe  past  twe  "weekiB^  tbe  iueat  ol  several  bearii^  wt»  giTen 
to  tbe  supporteie  of  tbe  placn.  E.  H.  Outerbridge^  P^resident  of 
tbe  Chamber  of  Oommerce  and  Irving  T.  Bnsh,  Ohairman  tbe 
Ohamber^s  Harbor  and  Tevminals  Conoaittee^  were  tbe  leading 
spealnmi. 

lebruary  2S,  1917.  Mayor  Mitchel  invited  the  American 
Scenic  and  TTistoric  Preservation  Society,  'New  York  IIistoric.il 
So<^icty,  National  Academy  of  Design,  National  Sculpture  Society, 
New  York  Chapter  of  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 
American.  Institute  of  Architects  and  the  Parks  and  Flaygroimds 
Association,  each  to  appoint  two  repiresentatives to  hear  and  con- 
sider suggestions  and  cooperate  with  the  Park  Department  in  the 
pteptaMoa  of  a  satisfactory  final  plan  for  Bivexside  Paric.  Tbe 
Preindefft  appointed  Oc^.  Henry  W.  Saokett  and  Hon.  X  Adams 
Brown  to  repraent  this  Sodety. 

March  S,  1917.  Jtrstioe  Cropsey  issued  an  order  requiring 
twelve  city  officials  and  employes,  headed  by  Mayor  Mitchel,  to 
appear  before  him  on  !March  10  and  submit  to  examination  con- 
ccminc"  the  plan.  The  application  for  the  order  was  made  by  Hon. 
William  M.  Bennett  on  behalf  of  five  citizens  under  section  1534 
of  the  city  charter. 

March  6,  1917.  Assemblyman  Ellenbogen  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  a  bill  to  amend  the  Greater  New-  York  Charter  giving 
ihe  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  power,  -with  the 
approval  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  after  public  hearing. 
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to  compel  a  railroad  company,  at  tlie  company's  expense,  to  relocate 
tracks  dangerous  to  human  life. 

March  6,  1917.  Senator  George  F.  Thompson,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  L^islative  Committee  originally  appointed  to  investi- 
gate tiie  Public  Service  Commission,  made  public  a  special  report 
on  the  West  Side  plan  assailing  the  proposed  contract.  The  report 
recommended  that  chapter  777  of  the  laws  of  1911  be  repealed,  and 
that  new  l^slation  be  enacted  giving  local  authorities  power  to 
eliiniiiato  daugordus  gTadc  operations  of  railroads,  and  placing 
certain  restrictions  on  their  transactions. 

March  0,  1917.  The  committee  appointed  bv  the  Public 
Service  Commission  to  examine  the  value  of  lands  proposed  to  be 
eKcfaanged  by  the  City  and  the  railroad  company,  held  its  first 
conference  with  the  Port  and  Terminals  Committee. 

March  8,  1917.  The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court 
granted  an  alternative  writ  of  prohibition  staying  temporarily  the 
investigation  of  the  West  Side  project  which  was  to  have  been 
ccmducted  by  Justice  Cropsey  in  the  Supreme  Court  March  10. 
The  writ  was  obtained  on  behalf  of  Mayor  Mitchel  and  other  city 
officials. 

March  10,  1917.  Sigfried  Cederstrom,  real  estate  expert  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission,  who  had  made  a  preliminary  report  on 
the  West  Side  plan  and  wlio  lKdi(n  od  the  plan  shoidd  have  a  public 
airing,  resigned  under  the  apprehension  that  he  was  being  pre- 
vented from  pursuing  the  investigatiCHi. 

^March  10, 1917.  Two  large  paintings  were  displayed  in  Grand 
Central  Terminal,  showing  the  present  appearance  of  Riverside 
Park  and  its  appearance  after  the  proposed  changes.    They  were 

loaned  and  exhibited  at  the  request  of  B.  A.  C.  iSmith.'' 

March  11,  1917.  Hon.  Travis  H.  Whitney,  Qiairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  Port  and  Terminals  Committee  of  the  Board  of  .Estimate, 
issued  a  statement  of  21  typewritten  pages>  most  of  whicb  was  a 
criticism  of  the  West  Side  plan,  but  which  also  denied  that  tiiere 
was  any  attempt  to    gag  "  Mr.  Cederstrom. 

March,  1917.  Senator  Burlingame  introduced  in  the  Legis- 
lature a  bill  providing  for  a  Legislative  investigation  of  the  West 
Side  plan. 
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March  13,  1917.  The  National  Sculpture  Society  held  a  meet- 
ing to  discuss  West  Side  plan. 

March  13,  1917.  The  members  of  the  Port  and  Terminals 
Committee  and  the  sub-committee  of  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sioiL  held  a  long  conference  in  the  Oomptroller'»  office  oonceming 
the  values  of  the  lands  and  easements  to  be  exchanged*  Certain 
suggestions  for  modifications  of  the  proposed  contract,  said  to  look 
to  the  rental  of  land  to  tlie  railroad  at  rates  periodically  readjust- 
able,  instead  of  conveying  land  in  fee,  were  forwarded  to  Mr.  Ira 
A.  Place,  Vice-President  of  the  railroad  company. 

March  14,  1917.  Hon.  ChaHes  E.  Hu<rhes  {irg:iied  before  the 
ApjK'llatc  Division  of  the  Supremo  Court  iu  llrooklyu  in  Ixilialf 
of  Mayor  Mitehcl  and  otlier  city  oliicials  for  a  jx'rnianeiit  stay  of 
the  proposed  special  court  invest iiiat ion  of  the  West  Side  plan. 
Justice  James  C  (  ropsey  and  four  other  justices  heard  the  argu- 
ments and  reserved  their  decision. 

March  15,  1017.  Mr.  Place  replied  to  the  suggestions  made 
under  date  of  March  13,  rejecting  them  as  impracticable.  Public 
Service  Commissioner  Hervey  had  a  conference  with  Governor 
Whitman  at  Albany. 

March  18,  1917.  A  long  c<mference  was  held  between  Mayor 
Hitdieli  Comptroller  Prendergast,  Corporation  Counsel  Hardy, 
and  Mr.  Place,  at  whidi  the  latter  agreed  to  some  modifications 
of  the  proposed  contract. 

March  20,  1917.  The  Public  Service  Commission  made  a  re- 
port to  Gov.  Whitman,  recommending 

"That  Cha})tei'  777  of  the  Laws  of  ]'.>J1  shouhl  prnmptly  be 
repeale  i  and  a  law  enacted  to  take  its  place  drawn  upon  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

l  irst.  l*roviding  for  changing  the  grade  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  as  at  present  established  upon  streets  and  high- 
ways and  abolishing  the  use  of  steam  as  a  motive  power. 

Second.  Hequiring  the  company,  within  a  specified  time,  at 
the  company's  expense^  to  construct  its  road  to  conform  to  the 
newly  established  grade  and  to  operate  the  same  by  electricity. 

Third.  A  declaration  that  the  present  operation  upon  streets 
at  grade  ^nth  steam  power  constitutes  a  public  nui-ancc. 

"  Fourth.  Refiuiring  the  compaTiy,  within  a  tixed  period,  to 
abate  such  nuisance  by  removing  it-:  tracks  from  the  grade  of  streets 
and  operating  its  road  by  electricity. 
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"  Fiitli.  Autliorizing  tJie  City  and  the  CompanVy  witliiii  a 
rertain  time,  shorter  than  that  above  specified.,  to  ap^ree  upon,  and 
carry  out  an  alternative  plan  as  to  the  new  g-rade  and  locatiou  of 
its  tracks,  npon  terms  and  conditions,  including  provision  for 
additional  facilities,  as  set  forth  in  the  act  or  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  existing  general  laws;  and 

"Sixth.  PirtmdSng  that  if,  within  the  period  specified,  the 
^omptoLj  does  not  eonBtmet  its  Toed  to  oonfonn  to  thenewlj  teHA- 
luhed  grasitof  the  pmptr  loeaik  inithocitieB  shttli  i&nofe  the  pMieai 

"^rarcli  21,  1917.    Senator  (itxirge  F.  Thompson  introduced  in 
the  Legis-lature  a  Hill  to  repeal  chapter  777  of  the  laws  of  1011, 
etc.    City  oiTIcia.ls  telegraphed  to  (tov.  Wliitinau  asking  him  tO' 
d!efer  action  on  the  Public  Service  Commission  report. 

March  22,  1917.  The^  Font  aad'  TcrmiBalis  Committee  sent  a 
loB^  letter  te  Gov.  ^Ylmtman,  owtKning  ten  concessions  whieh  the 
raibroad  company  is  willing  to  mtke.  They  relate  to  spnrs  and 
ndnig*  te*  pfsiwte  fmp&dj,  He  enmag  of  the  New  York  Central 
fine  by  thelbiesof  etherraxbeadb)  Iheeomseetioii  of  o^er-aahoaiiB 
iMi  tke  Kew  York  Oestral  sfiraeftare  between  591^  and  ?Oth 
streets^  a  sepaiate  franchise  for  electric  service  duets  owtsrde  of' 
iAa  eftsement  area,  tiie  of  l^e  reef  of  Ihe  ManhattSATille 

ywrd  wi1h>  fefeneuee  te  its  Bein^  earned  1^  the  Cfi^  at  the  Cit/s 
the  refecation  of  cohimns  rn  10th  an(J  1 1th  avenues  in  the 
region  of  the  30th  street  yard,  the  clarification  of  the  language  of 
the  eontra<;t  with  respect  to  the  surrender  of  franchise  rigiits  by 
the  railroad  south  of  Canal  strf^et,  and  the  insertion  of  a  clause  to- 
provide  for  liquidated  damages. 

April  3,  1917.  The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Co^irt, 
Second  Department,  ruled  that  ]\layor  ]\litchel  and  other  city 
officials  and  Vice  President  Ira  A.  Place  of  the  ISfew  York  Central 
Eaihroad  would  not  have  to  appear  in  court  for  examination  as  to 
the  proposed  plans.  All  five  Justices  GimcundBg,.  the  court  vacated 
the  Older  signed  M^arck  2  hgr  Justice  Ciopaey  of  Broekl^oa.  €Ha.pfilk- 
tion  of  J..  Bleeeher  Milley  as  eiNmsd:  for  a  cenmifttee  of  five  oitK- 
BgoB,,  repairing  Mi^vr  Mitahel  te  explazB  in  court  details  of  the 
plans. 

April  Id,  1917.  The  suit  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Jtfnnicipal  Waste  for  a  permaiLent  injunction  to  prevent  Hayor 

Mitchel  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  from  entering  into  the  proposed 
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-ewtanet  mdi  tke  Kew  Yoik  Cemtnl  Kailiioed  'Company  bqgm  be- 
fbie  Jofftice  "Mimwiing  of  tiie  Supreme  Ooaiit  in  Bvooldyii. 

April  18,  1917.  Jnutice  ICumiiig  dannuBed  the  abore-menr 
tioned  applicat«m  far  a  pennanait  iajsnciwii  in  xeBtraim  iStiB 
Mayor  et  al  from  mterin^  into  the  proposed  conti-nd:.  He  added 
tiMit  he  would  vacate  any  injunctions  wiiich  may  have  been  granted 
in  coiniection  -with  the  case. 

May  1,  1917.    Ottiuger  hill  passed  the  S(Miato. 

May  2,  1017.   Uttinger  hill  passed  tiie  Assembly.* 

LIVINGSTON  MAKSIOiVi  AX  DOBBH  JbJfcuKKY 

The  amtouneement  in  lihe  newspapers  of  August  ^7,  1'91'6,  that 
Mr.  Mesamore  Kendall  of  Kew  YoA  City  had  bought  the  old  Lw- 
iBgston  mansion  in  Dolybs  Ferry,  X  Y.,  with  a  yiew  to  its  xveserra- 
tion  as  an  historic  monument  gave  modi  pleasure  to  those  who  were 
concerned  about  the  existence  of  this  interesting  landmark.  (See 
plate  49.) 

On  Tune  1 4,  1 S94,  the  Empire  State  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
AiiirTicaii  lievolutioii  dHicnted  a  irionnmont  on  the  grounds  in 
front  of  this  house  bearing  the  following  inscription : 

WASHIKGTON'S  HEADQUARTERS. 

Here;,  Julj  8,  VBl,  iha  Vnaiek  Allies  imder  Bochmbeau  joiaed 
the  Amerieaa  Army. 

Here,  Anrrn^t   11,  17S1,  WasTiing^ton  planned  llio  Yoiklown 
campaign  which  brought  to  A  triumphant  eud  the  War  for  ' 
Apiericaa  Indepcudence. 

Bm^  May  6,  1783,  Waahingftaa  and  Sir  Guy  Garletan  arranged 
for  the  eraeaatiom  of  Amerieaa  soil  by  the  Britidt. 

And  opposite  this  point.  May  8,  1783,  a  British  slfiop-of-war 
firod  17  piins  in  honor  of  the  American  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
first  salute  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

WASITIXCTOX 

ROCTIAMI5KAU  ' 

Erected 
June  14,  1894 
by  tiie 
Kew  York  State  Soeiety 
Sons  of  the 
American  KeroliitioB 

*  On  &Iay  7  Mayor  Mitchel  fomany  disapproved  the  bill  but  it  became  a  law 
by  the  Govemor*i  rignatore  Jane  8, 1917. 
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The  portion  of  the  above  inscription  referring  to  ihe  meeting 
of  Washington  and  Oarleton  is  an  inadrertence,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  in  olden  times  the  name  of  Dohbs  Feny  was  applied  to  both 
ends  of  the  f eny,  and  a  landing  at  "  Dobbe  Terry  "  might  have 
been  on  either  the  west  8h<»e  or  the  east  shore  of  the  river.  In 
this  paitieular  case,  the  oonference  between  Washington  and  Oarie- 
ton  was  probably  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  at  Tappan. 

The  records  of  the  Revolution  are  full  of  references  to  events 
which  occurred  at  Dohbs  Ferry  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson 
and  give  to  the  old  Livingston  ^ransion  a  high  distinction  among 
the  historic  landmarks  of  the  Hudson  Valley. 

The  house  derives  its  name  from  Peter  Van  Brugh  Livingston, 
a  native  of  Albany,  and  the  son  of  Philip,  second  Lord  of  Liv- 
ingston Manor.  This  house  was  his  country  place.  He  enjc^ed 
the  friendship  of  Washington^  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  was 
consulted  by  him.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  which  afterward  beoame 
Princeton  College.  On  April  22,  1774,  he  was  one  of  the  parly 
who  threw  overboard  a  cargo  of  toa  bron^t  by  the  £^ip  Nancy 
into  the  Harbor  of  New  York.  The  Dobbs  Ferry  place  was  sold 
by  Van  Brugh  Livingston  to  Stephen  Archer  in  1836,  and  was  his 
residence  until  his  death  in  1877.  It  was  purchased  by  the  late 
Joseph  Hasbrouck  M.  D.  in  1882.  The  latter  was  a  descendant 
of  an  old  Ilutnienot  familv  and  former  Vice  President  of  the  Uol- 
land  Societv  of  Kew  York.    He  died  October  2,  1912. 

Mr.  Kendall,  the  new  owner,  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  intends  to  treat  the  property  with  every  possible 
respect  for  its  historic  associations. 

CROTON  POINT  PARK  PROPOSED. 

Since  !N"ovember,^  1016,  the  Society  has  been  making  active 
efforts  to  enlist  private  g-cnerosity  in  tlie  croatioii  of  a  public  park 
at  Croton  Point.  Dr.  D.  Eryson  Del  a  van  of  Kew  York  City,  who 
first  laid  the  ]>roject  before  the  Ixiard  of  Trustees,  is  Chairman  of 
the  Society's  ."Special  counnittce  on  the  subject. 

Croton  Point  projects  from  the  east  shore  of  the  Hudson  River 
on  the  north  side  of  the  mouth  of  Croton  River,  32  miles  from  42d 
street,  Kew  York  City.  It  is  shaped  somewhat  like  the  leg  of  a 
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bool^  the  toe  pointing  southward.  It  measures  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  from  top  to  heel,  and  about  a  mile  from  heel  to  toe.  The 
Kew  York  Central  &  Hudson  Biver  Kailroad  cuts  aeross  the  top 
where  it  has  developed  its  important  station  called  Haimon,  All 
trains  stop  here  for  change  of  motive  power. 

The  part  of  the  peninsula  extending  southwesterly  from  the 
property  line  of  the  railroad  to  the  extreme  western  shore  in  the 
middle  of  the  Hudson  Biver,  now  owned  by  the  XJnderhill  Brick 
Ga,  is  about  to  be  placed  upon  the  market  It  embraces  242  acres 
of  land  above  tide-water,  with  full  riparian  rights.  In  advance  of 
its  being  offered  for  sale  publicly,  the  Ainericaii  Scenic  and  His- 
toric I'reserv'atioD  StK'iety  has  been  given  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire it  at  a  minimum  price  with  a  view  of  retaining  it  for  the  use 
of  the  public  as  a  state  resen'ation,  and  thus  withdrawing  it  from 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  uses  to  which  it  would  other- 
w^ise  be  devoted,  to  the  inevitable  destruction  of  its  scenic  beauty 
and  of  its  availability  as  a  place  of  recreation.. 

The  imique  and  historically  interesting  property  offers  the  only 
place  upon  the  east  ^ore  of  the  Hudson,  8uita1>]e  for  park  purposes, 
within  convenient  reach  of  Greater  New  York.  Its  area  is  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  ordinary  land  recreationa>  while  ite  sandy  shores 
form  excellent  bathing  beaches  and  its  sheltered  bays  are  unrivaled 
alike  for  sunmier  boating  and  winter  sports.  Within  easy  reaeli 
of  the  interior  of  uOTthem  Westchester  County,  it  will  afford  all 
its  privileges  to  a  large  inland  population.  The  present  oppor- 
tunity for  acquiring  the  Point  is  not  likely  to  be  presented  again. 
Once  lost,  the  conversion  of  the  peninsula  to  business  purposes  will 
permanently  mar  the  beauty  of  the  entire  region. 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  interesting  about  Croton  Point. 
Prof.  H.  L.  Fairc'hild  of  the  Department  of  Geology  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jvoc'hester,  calls  our  attention  to  the  interesting  geological 
history  of  tlie  peniiisnhi.  He  says  that  it  is  the  delta  built  in  the 
deep  Hudson  estuary  by  the  Croton  river  immediately  succeeding 
the  recession  of  the  ice-front,  and  while  the  region  stood  120  feet 
lower  than  at  preset.  The  sand  plain  at  the  farther  point  is  now 
CO  feet  ahove  tide,  and  was  built  under  60  feet  of  water.  The 
hi^  sand-plain  east  of  the  railroad  is  100  feet  altitude,  and  asdj 
20  feet  beneath  ihe  water  plane.  Prof.  Fairchild  considers  Croton 
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Point  tiie  most  pKomiiiont  and  tinest  riTer  deita  in  the  Hudaon^ 
reearding  the  post-giacial  mariue  siabmeigeaioe. 

Oraton  Point  has  «il  <fae  fttiamnlating  intsrwt  of  Idstoirj  as  well 
as  ecaierj.  The  Iwiiaa*  name  for  tiuB  jiftTiinwila  was  Senasqpia, 
which  Wm.  W.  Tooker  deriTes  fiom  ^-wuueqpe*'  meaakig  **t, 
point" 

The  name  Croton  is  tliat  of  a  famoiu  JSadiem  of  ibbe  Kitohavaa 
ladiaiis  "fibo  luul  a  £sTti£od  TiUage  •en  liie  point  and  wiieee  temtory 
ezlended  from  Croton  RiTcr  to  Anthony's  Kose.  Schoolcraft  de- 
rives the  iiiimc  from  "  kenotin  or  ''kuoton  biurnifviiio'  "  wind" 
or  "tempest";  Imt  looker,  ])r()])ubly  tlic  juore  reliable  autliorily, 
derives  it  from  the  J>elaware  "  klolliii     meaning  "  he  contends." 

1  lie  Indian  name  for  (  roton  Iviver  was  Kitchawan  (spelled  also 
K-ithawjui,  Ivicktawank,  ikigiitaw ong,  etc.)  It  means  "  a  wild 
•dashing  stream/'  or  a  stveaiu  wiith  n  rapid  -curxent."  (Xoober 
and  Trumbull.) 

A  short  distance  sontheistof  the  .^Ito  of  the  Indian  fort  is  the 
Indian  \mrymg  ground,  om  the  eouth  edge  of  a  'depTeaaun  ealled 
the  Haunted  Hollow.  It  ^iRas  formerly  beHved  tiutt  tiie  apeetres  of 
the  dead  Indtans  "  walked  Hie  "  and  lii^  weie  called  the 
Walking  SadieaiB  ef  TeUer's  Poioit"— the  naiae  Teiller  lieu«, 
ierired  ixmn  a  later  owner.  The  early  white  settlers  of  -die  ne^- 
borhood  have  transmiiM  the  Indian  stoiy  lihat  a  aamgoinaiy  battle 
oooe  took  pilaee  on  the  point  ^between  tbzvoos  river  tribes  and  iSke 
Kitt^awans.  Certain  it  is  that  great  quantities  of  Indian  relics 
have  been  fonnd  there.  Alxmt  sixty  veiU's  airo,  Mr.  Geori-e  J  acksou 
Fi«]ier  found  many  such  mementoes  of  the  niKjricines.  On  the 
nortliern  end  of  the  outer  extremity  of  the  jDcniusula  are  great 
sliell-heaps,  the  remains  of  the  oyster  leasts  of  the  primitive 
owners.    (See  plates  51  and  52.) 

Before  the  Hudson  River  was  polluted  with  sewage,  there  was 
fine  -fishing  in  this  Ticinity,  as  many  as  2,154  shad  and  7^000 
herring  having  been  taken  at  single  lifts  in  ibe  adjoining  waters. 
(Bolton's  Hist<»7  of  Westchester  County.)  O^ere  is  still  enough 
fishing  to  make  the  plaoe  attractive. 

During  iSkie  Bevolutionary  War,  many  incndents,  seme  of  iiiem 
important,  oeouxred  here.  The  Bntiflh  sloop  of  waf  Vultoiey 
wbidi  brought  Andre  up  from  New  Yoik  for  his  secret  oonfevenee 
'With  Arnold  for  the  betrayal  of  West  Point,  anchored  off  the 
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point  in  September,  1780.  While  Andre  was  ashore  on  the  west 
aide  of  the  river  with  Arnold,  the  Yultaie  was  fired  on  from  Croton 
Point  and  compelled  to  drop  down  stieam  out  of  laa^  of  the 
American  cannon.  This  osourrence  was  one  of  tba  leaaraa  why 
Andre  was  unable  to  return  to  New  York  by  water,  and  to  that 
extent  oontribiited  to  his  captnre  and  the  discovery  of  Amoid's 
perfidy.  As  might  be  expected  of  a  peninsula  occupying  suDh  a 
conspicuous  position,  it  was  the  site  of  many  other  incidents  during 
the  War  of  Independence.  (See  plate  50.*) 

At  the  time  of  the  Bevolution,  Groton  Point  was  known  as 
Teller*s  Point,  from  the  proprietor,  William  Teller.  The  extreme 
point  was  sometimes  called  Sarah's  Point,  from  Sai'ah  the  wife  of 
:Mr.  Teller. 

In  the  midcHe  of  the  last  continy  the  Italian  villa  of  Dr.  liubert 
T.  Underhill  on  the  southern  extreniiiy  of  the  point  was  one  of 
the  notable  places  along-  the  Tl  iid.~on.  llo  had  vineyards  of  (Jatawba 
and  Isabella  grapes  covering  nearly  forty  acres  on  the  declivities 
facing  Croton  Bay  and  the  wines  made  therefrom  had  a  wide  repur 
tation.  Dr.  Underhill  was  fifth  in  descent  from  Capt  John  Un- 
derhill,  of  Long  Island,  a  well  known  Indian  filter  of  the  Dutch 
period. 

The  principal  industry  of  Croton  Point  during  the  past  quaarter 
of  a  century  has  been  brick-making 

On  the  main  land,  just  east  of  the  New  York  Central  Bailioad» 
is  the  Van  Oortkndt  Manor  House.  The  history  of  this  ancient 

•Following  is  an  cxplnniition  of  the  reference  numbers  on  plate  50:  1,  place 
whence  Peterson  and  ^Sherwood  fired  on  the  boat  from  the  V  ulture  September 
20,  1780.  Deeemdaiits  of  PMeraoai  have  Mb  miuket.  2,  Linden  eottage. 
9,  cannoai  liaH  f 01014  by  IBngeoB  Aaienoft.  It  vtig^Md  five  pounds.  4,  old 
musket  ram-rod  found  in  clay.  5,  Underhill  homestead.  6,  old  oak  tree,  an 
ancient  landmark.  7.  Vine  cottage.  8,  fi.sh  house,  9,  cannon  ball  Aveighing 
nearly  six  pounds  plowe<l  up  in  meadow.  10,  Squaw  point.  Direc  tly  opposite, 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Hudson  river,  Andre  lauded  I'rom  the  Vulture  and 
first  met  Ani<dd.  11,  Picnic  pomt,  vdiere  Enoch  Croatyy^  Cooper's  "  Spy  once 
«Btieed  aduwe  and  Mped  eapCinre  a  party  of  BrIMah  aoldiers.  12,  Farm  house 
135  years  old.  13,  Italian  rilla,  built  by  Dr.  Robert  T.  UnderhilL  14,  cauwm 
ball  found  lodged  in  a  tree  by  Dr.  Underhill.  The  tree  is  not  now  standing 
and  the  oldest  inhabitajit  does  not  remember  in  which  side  of  tlie  tree  the  ball 
lodged.  Tlie  bail  weighed  aboiit  six  pounds.  15,  place  where  eartliworks  were 
thrown  up  by  Americans  when  they  brought  tkeir  oaaMn  dowa  to  tlie  point. 
Vondiied.  for  in  1906  by  S.  W.  Underiiill  wiio  lived  tiiere  fwr  sixty  years. 
Dotted  shore  is  low  and  sandy.  Where  the  shore  has  declivity  marics  it  is 
high  and  rocky. 
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building,  built  as  a  fortified  residence  at  a  period  when  Indians 
were  still  numerous  in  the  surrounding  \vildemet^«^,  would  make  a 
volume  in  itself.  Washington  and  many  other  notable  historical 
figures  have  enjoyed  the  hospitalitj  of  tliis  house.  Nearby,  also 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Croton,  is  the  so-called  Ferry  House,  which 
also  has  its  associations  with  the  Kevolutionaiy  period  (See 
plate  58.) 

WASHINGTON'S  HEADQUARTERS  IN  NORTH  CASTLE 

On  April  5,  101 T,  the  ITon.  George  A.  Slater  of  Portchester, 
N.  Y.,  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill    to  authorize  the  County 
*    of  Westchester  to  purchase  Washington's  headquarters  property 
within  said  county  and  to  provide  for  the  managem^t  thereof.'' 
The  bill  reads  as  follows:* 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 

and  Assemblv,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Westchester  County 
is  hereby  authorize<l  and  em{X)were<l  to  purchase  the  Washington 
Headquarters  property  situate  in  the  town  of  ^orth  (^astle,  in  said 
county,  known  as  lots  numbers  288,  289,  290,  291  and  202,  as 
shomi  and  designated  on  map  number  two  of  Washington  TTead- 
(ju al  ters,  town  of  North  (\istle,  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
at  a  price  not  to  exceed  live  thousand  dollars. 

Seotion  2.  The  property,  when  so  purohased,  shall  be  governed, 
controlled  and  managed  by  the  Board  of  Superdsors,  subject,  how- 
enrer,  to  such  rules  and  r^;nlations  as  such  Board  of  Supervisors 
may  from  time  to  time  adopt. 

Section  3.   This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

PEEKSKILL  VILLAGE  CENTENNIAL. 

On  July  2,  3  and  4,  1910,  the  citizens  of  Peckskill,  i\.  Y.,  cele- 
brated the  100th  aniiivorsary  of  the  incorporation  of  that  village 
on  April  17,  1810.  The  celebration  was  under  the  direction  of  a 
committcf'  which  was  organized  by  the  Peekskill  Board  of  Trade 
and  of  wliich  Mr.  Cht^^ter  DcWitt  Pugsley  was  Ohaimian,  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  MacKcllar  Vice  Chairman,  Mr.  Albert  E.  Cruger 
Secretary,  Mr.  Karl  M.  Sherman  Asaistant  Secretary  and  Hon. 
Cornelius  A.  Pugsley  Treasurer. 

*  The  bill  became  chapter  247  of  the  laws  of  1917. 
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The  presence  in  the  river  ,of  the  destroyer  GumiuingSy  com- 
manded  by  Lieut.  Commander  G.  F.  Neal,  U.S.N.,  and  the  torpedo 
boat  Worden,  commanded  by  Lieut.  J.  M.  Smith,  U.S.N.,  added 
interest  to  the  celebration 

The  first  important  event  in  the  celebration  was  the  meeting 
held  in  tlie  auditorium  of  the  Guardian  on  Friday  evening,  June 
30,  at  which  Congressiuaii  James  W.  Hasted  presided  and  the 
11  im.  Chaiiiu'cy  ^I.  J)ppew  made  the  leading  address. 

On  Smiday,  July  2.  the  religiaiis  phases  of  the  aimiversury  were 
celebrated  in  the  chiirehes  by  special  services. 

At  midday  on  ^londay,  July  3,  a  Inncheon  was  served  at  the 
Eagle  Hotel,  at  wluch  Kear  Admiral  F.  E.  Chadwick,  U.S.N.,  and 
other  distinguished  guests  were  present. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  there  was  an  automobile  parade,  mar^ 
shalled  by  Mr.  David  B.  Seymour,  which  moved  through  streets 
gay  with  national  colors  and  other  decorations* 

The  civic  and  military  parade  which  followed  was  considered 
the  largest  and  best  that  ever  took  place  in  Peekskill.  Mr.  Fred 
A.  Smith  was  Grand  ^larshal. 

He  and  liis  staff  were  followed  by  the  village  otKcers  and  olficial 
guests  in  antomobiles. 

The  First  Division,  marshalled  by  Mr.  Meiviu  R.  Horton,  con- 
tained a  band  and  dnim  eorps,  U.  S.  ^larines  from  lona  Island, 
sailors  from  the  T".  S.  S.  Cnmmings,  the  Eighth  Division  of  the 
First  Xaval  Militia,  the  47  th  Ilegiment  N.  G.  N.  Y.,  the  Spanish 
War  Veterans,  and  some  symbolical  floats  and  carriages. 

The  Second  Division,  marshalled  by  Chief  Engineer  Clifton  E. 
Forbnsh,  included  several  floats,  bands  of  music,  fire  engine  com- 
paniCvS,  and  symbolical  a;roup8. 

The  Third  Division  included  tlie  Xaaiuvieka  Kidin«>-  ("luh,  other 
horseback  riders,  men  and  wunieu,  several  synibolica]  tloats,  and 
marehino'  cadets.    Mx*.  George  1^.  Wygant  was  Marslial. 

The  Fourili  Division,  commanded  by  Mr.  J.  Olstein,  included 
the  float  of  the  Junior  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Bevolution,  the 
United  Hebrews  of  Peekskill,  and  decorated  automobiles  and 
wagons  containing  Hebrew  women  and  impersonations  of  historical 
characters. 
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The  Fifth  i  )ivisioii  hsud.  as  Marshal  the  Bev.  iiichard  H.  Tobin, 
It  included  iloals  and  mfljching  bodies. 

The  Sixth  Division  wn  -  niidi^r  the  command  of  Mr.  David  Harl- 
stcin.  Among  the  Hoats  iu  this  division  was  that  of  the  Woman 
SttfEragists. 

The  Sevendi  Division  was  led  by  Mr.  J.  Coleridge  Darrow.  It 
induded,  among  other  f eatuzes,  exhibits  of  different  branches  of 
the  public  service  of  the  village. 

The  prizes  for  floats  were  awarded  as  follows: 

First.    St.  Joseph's  TTome  tloat    Relic:ion  and  Art." 
Secoiul.    Junior  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  float* 
Third.    Susan  B.  Anthonv  woman  suffrage  float. 
TTonoralde  Mention.    Pntriotie  Order  of  Sons  of  America, 
Jiaughters  of  Isabella,  and  St  Joseph's  Home  indnstt'ial. 

The  parade  occupied  55  minutes  in  passing  the  reviewing  stand. 

In  the  eveninu  tliere  was  a  public  concert  at  the  bandstand  near 

tlie  I'olonial  Tlu  arrc,  and  a  carnival  parade  to  the  bandstand.  Mr. 
William  J.  'ri<'('  and  Miss  Rose  Burger  were  respectively  King  and 
(^ueen  of  tlic  ('aiiiival.  They  wcrv  cd'enioniously  crowned  at  the 
^lunicipal  Iniilding  and  CM'oi-t<'d  to  tlie  band-stand  where  they  sat 
iu  state  and  presided  over  the  festivities  of  the  evening. 

On  the  4th  of  J  nly,  there;  was  a  great  patriotic  meeting  in  Depew 
Park,  beginning  at  11  o'clock.  Two  thousand  people  and  a  great 
number  of  automobiles  were  in  the  park. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Music,  by  the  6th  Heavy  Artillery  Band. 
Invocation,  by  Itev.  William  Fisher  Lewis. 
Kusie,    America/'  by  audience  and  chorus,  led  by  Di*.  A.  D. 
Dunbar. 

A  <Mix)89  of  Welcome^  by  Hon.  Leverett  F.  Crwah,  President  of 

the  X'illage. 

Historical  Address,  by  William  J.  Charlton. 

Mu<ic,  by  the  band. 

A<Mre-ss,  by  ll<>ii.  Lennicl  P.  Padgeit.  (  liiiinnan  of  the  GcHnmit- 
tee  on  Xaval  Afi'airs  of  the  liouse  of  Representatives. 

Address,  by  Rear  Admiral  F.  E.  C'hadwiek,  IT.  S.  X. 

^lusic,  "Star  Spangled  Bauuer/'  snug  by  Madame  Charlotte 
Lund. 

Address,  by  Hon.  "William  Jennings  Brj  an. 
Music,  "  America,"  by  the  hand. 
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Otber  features  of  tlie  dav  were  a  review  of  the  47tli  regiment  at 
the  State  ('amp;  a  roeeption  by  President  and  Mrs.  Crumb  in 
honor  of  J^ieutenant  Coininander  -Neal  of  U.  S.  S.  Cummiu<z;s  and 
officers  of  the  fleet;  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  Hon.  William  Jennings 
Bryan;  a  base  ball  game  on  tlie  Peekakill  Military  Academy  dia- 
mcaid:  and  at  aigkt  a  bandL  eoBoeit  and  display  oi  firemrorkB  in 
Depew  Fazk. 

FORT  MONTGOMERY 

Popolopen  Bridge  Opened, 

The  <^[»ening  of  the  new  600-feGt  seinfcHroed  steel  axch  bridge 
over  Popeloii«n  Kill,  couiectlng  the  sitfs  o£  Fort  If entgomeiy  and 
Fort  Cliaton^  on  July  1&,  1916,  was  am  evest  of  impoartanee  in  tib* 
werk  ef  developing  access  to  scenie  regions-  and  hittoie  sites  on 

the  w€»t  side  of  the  Hudson  rirer.  The  roadway  i&  140  feet  above 
the  water,  and  almost  directly  alx>ve  the  site  of  the  pontoon  bridge 
and  liuidings  of  the  revohitiouary  period.  It  eonununds  two  Ixian- 
tiful  prospeets  —  one  westward  up  the  glen  toward  the  old  "  Hell 
Hole  "  highway  bridge  which  formerly  afforded  an  inconvenient 
cfossing  of  tlkJ  gorge ;  and  eastward  to  and  across  the  Hudson  river 
to  AiLthonj'a  Nose.  The  bridge  connects  two  sections  of  the  State 
Higbway,  and  waa  built  by  the  Stale  Highway  Commissionexa  and 
the  Commisaicmexa  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  in  coopemtion. 
It  is  ahottt  a  mile  north  of  Bear  Meuntain  inn.  (See  plate  5^.^) 

jRed&raiio»  of  F&H  Montgomerjf 

Dnring  the  suumier  of  1010,  this  Society  had  the  pleasure  of  co- 
operating actively  with  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commission 
in  making  an  archaeological  snrvey  of  the  sit*'  of  Fort  Montgomery, 
the  larger  and  most  interesting  part  of  wliich  now  forms  a  part 
of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park.  We  will  defer  until  ne.Kt  vear 
a  report  of  our  work  in  identifying  the  lines  of  the  old  earth- 
works and  other  vestiges  of  military  occupation.  We  take  this 
occasion  to  express  mr  pleasure  at  the  interest  which  the  Cora- 
mission  has  showTi  in  preserviirg  and  making  aeoessiUe  these  hi»- 
torie  kndmsflrks.  Although  the  worit  of  clearing  ont  &e  wilder- 

*  The  replica  of  ihu  Half  Moon  prttsenlcd  to  the  state  at  the  time  of  Uic 
Hudson-Fulton  celebration  in  1909  had  been  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  kin. 
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iioss  of  underbrush  and  making  the  fort  site  accessible  was  only 
begun  in  1916,  yet  hundreds  of  people  visited  the  site  and 
expressed  their  deep  interest  in  it.    (See  plate  y-l.) 

SOLOAK'S  MOUjJ^TAIN*  REDOUBT 

Fort  Moutgomeryy  above  meotioned,  is  only  one  of  many  sites 
in  the  Highlands  upon  -which  works  erected  during  the  War  for 
Independence  are  still  recognizable.  On  October  8, 1&16^  Mr.  W. 
L.  Calver  of  this  Society  and  Mr.  Oscar  T.  Bardc,  both  of  Few 
York  City,  identified  a  rectangular  earthwork  on  Sloan's  Moun- 
tain, near  Garrison,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  It  is  locally 
known  as  South  Redoubt.  •  Mr.  Calver  reports  that  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  they  found  a  rectangular  earth  work,  which  they 
did  not  measure  but  which  was  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  long,  prob- 
ably twenty  feet  wide,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  About  fifty  feet 
or  so  to  south  of  the  earthwork  they  discovered  two  hut  sites.  They 
cleaned  out  the  fire-place  of  one  of  these  huts  finding  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ashes,  amongst  which,  by  aid  of  a  sieve,  they  discovered 
many  forged  iron  nails,  small  fragments  of  burned  bones,  some 
bits  of  sheet  iron  and  sheet  brass,  a  well-formed  inm  pothook  about 
seven  inches  long,  a  sheet  brass  plate  which  had  served  as  a  rein- 
forcement for  a  waist4)elt;  and  faces,  or  fragment  of  faces,  of 
metallic  buttons.  One  of  these  button  faces  was  simply  a  plain 
round  convex  bit  of  brass,  but  the  other  two  fragments  were  very 
interesting,  being  an  index  to  the  occupant  of  the  hut.  They  were 
the  uniform  buttons  of  an  Artillery  officer  of  ike  American  Army. 
One  of  the  fragments  showed  only  the  wheel  and  the  rear  end  of  a 
gun  carriage  supporting  the  rear  end  of  a  cannon.  The  other 
button  fraiiincut  was  nearly  the  whole  face  of  an  officer's  button 
showing  a  Coehorn  Mortar  on  its  "  bed."  This  was  a  distinct  addi- 
tion to  tlie  list  of  militarv  button  de^^iaus  worn  by  the  American 
Army  during  the  War  of  Inde]jendence.  ^fr.  Calver,  who  is  the 
foremost  military  button  expert  in  the  country,  was  already  famil- 
iar with  the  buttons  showing  a  cannon  on  a  De  Grabeaume  gun 
carriage  with  a  small  guidon  flag  attached  to  the  ri^t  side  of  the 
trail,  having  a  specimen  from  the  American  hut  camp  at  "  Hemp- 
stead Iluta  "  in  Putnam  Co.,  and  another  specimen  from  the  site 
of  Fort  Washington  barracks  at  Bennett  avenue  and  181st  street, 
in  Kew  York  city.  About  one  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  the 
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two  huts  above  referred  to  they  found  a  large  rectangular  esceaya- 
tion  partly  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  on  the  easterly  sida  Close  up 
to  this  work,  on  its  westerly  side,  was  a  well  or  cistern.  Cut  into 
Ihe  solid  rock  and  close  to  this  again,  a  little  to  the  north,  was  a 
small  mound  having  a  depression  in  the  center  —  possibly  an  em- 
plaet'iiient  for  a  g:iin.  In  fact  this  gun-site  covers  the  old  military 
road  leading  up  the  westerly  side  of  the  mountain. 

WASHINGTON;  i>TATUE  AT  WEST  POINT 

The  first  statue  of  George  Washington  to  be  erected  in  the  reser- 
vation of  the  Fnited  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  was 
unveiled  on  May  19,  1916,  with  impressive  ceremonies.  The 

statue,  representing  Washington  as  a  General  on  horseback,  is  a 
duplicate  of  Urown's  famous  monument  in  Union  Square,  New 
York.  It  was  given  to  the  Academy  anonymously,  the  donor  simply 
styling  himself,  "  A  patriotic  citizen,  a  veteran  of  the  civil  war." 
The  gift  is  said  to  have  l>een  the  outcome  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween Colonel  Townsley  and  tlic  donor,  in  which  the  latter,  learn- 
ing that  there  was  no  statue  of  WashingtoTi  at  West  Point,  offered 
to  give  the  academy  one  of  any  model  that  the  Colonel  would  sug- 
gest. It  was  unveiled  by  Miss  Charlotte  Delafield,  a  descendant 
of  the  late  Major  Kichard  Dela£eld  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  who 
served  three  tours  of  duty  as  Superintendent  of  West  Point.  The 
Bev.  Dr.  Oharles  L.  Slattery,  rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York, 
presented  the  gift  in  the  name  of  the  donor,  and  Colonel  Clarence 
P.  Townsley,  the  Superintendent,  accepted  it  for  the  Qovemment. 
(Sec  plate  66.) 

TILDEX  MOXr.MKM  AT  .MALDEX-OX-HUDSOX 

On  Saturday,  October  7,  1916,  a  marble  bust  of  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  by  Kitson  was  unveiled  at  Malden-<m-Hudson.  The  cere- 
mony took  place  in  Ihe  open,  upon  the  terrace  of  the  old  Bigelow 
Homestead  overlooking  tiie  Hudson  and  embracing  beyond  a  view 
of  the  Livingston  Manor  of  Clermont  and  the  Berkshire  Hills  far 
to  the  eastward.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  in  spite  of  the  epi- 
demic of  poliomyelitis  (infantile  paralysis)  which  frightened 
many  on  account  of  their  little  ones,  sonic  two  hundred  guests  gath- 
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erad  for  a  rnstio  limoheoQ  prepared  by  the  hostefls,  iirs.  Foultiiegr 
Bigdow.    (See  plates  57  and  58.) 

At  two  o^oloek  the  big  bell  sonnded  and  the  gneBts,  inereafled 
by  many  hundreds  of  farmers  and  their  families  from  the  neigh- 
borhood, found  seats  on  neighboring^  walls  and  sections  of  tree 
trunks  that  had  Iwoii  sawn  on  the  (^itskill  slopes  and  liaiiled  do\m 
for  the  winter  supply.  Jt  may  l)c  mentioned  pareuthetieally  that 
wood  only  is  hnrned  at  the  l>i«;('l()\v  llouiestcad;  tliat  tlie  house 
is  in  substantially  the  siuuc  condition  as  when  originally  built,  a 
century  ago;  and  that  not  aa  ounce  of  plumbing  has  been  per- 
mitted to  mar  the  historical  appearanoe  of  its  interior. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
of  Comwall-on<-Hud8Qn,  who  adced  the  blessing  of  God  on  a  giath- 
ering  drawn  together  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  beauty  of 
their  country. 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  then  introduced  Aliss  Klise  llasbrouck, 
daughter  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court, 
who  made  l)eautiful  melody,  aceomp-anied  by  Mr.  ^Felvillc  Clark, 
the  harpist  who  subsequently  deiiirlited  the  audienoe  by  answering 
repeated  encores  long  after  the  sun  had  sot. 

The  act  of  unveiling  was  performed  by  the  senior  living  Trus- 
tee of  the  Tilden  estate,  Mr.  Handolph,  at  once  a  banker  and  a 
poet,  who  came  all  the  way  frcon  his  New  Jersey  farm  to  honor 
the  memory  of  his  old  friend. 

The  Hon.  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Xavy, 
spoke  freely  and  warmly  on  the  American  navy  and  the  danger  to 
our  country  of  vast  wealth  iuad(H]uately  protected  aii-ainst  lnnii»Ty 
and  well  pre})ared  eneniies.  ^^r.  Ivonscvclt  is  of  the  cloar-oyed, 
straiii'lit-from-the-shoulder,  athletic  and  Viking- sailor  type,  and  his 
words  went  with  double  force  by  reason  of  his  sympathetic  (quali- 
ties of  voice,  form  and  spirit. 

Mr.  Olaxenoe  Ousley,  who  had  made  the  journey  especially  for 
this  occasion,  retuniing  home  to  the  Texas  College  of  which  he  is 
President  immediately  afterwards,  was  orator  of  the  day.  No 
audience  could  have  responded  more  completely  to  the  patriotic 
appeals  of  this  distinguished  southerner  than  the  one  which  lis- 
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tened  to  him  on  this  occasion.  lie  told  the  truth  as  a  father  does 
to  a  child;  lie  sj)oke  of  the  south  since  the  war;  he  pleaded  for 
unity  of  spirit  in  nuM'tiu^  our  pressing  national  problems  and 
oxposed  gently  much  of  the  smug  hypocrisy  which  passes  for 
superior  political  morality  in  the  states  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  li.  Ohoate  sent  a  warm  congratulatory  letter 
which  was  read  aloud,  as  was  ai^other  from  President  Hadley  of 
Yale,  the  College  where  young  Tilden  tarried  for  a  part  of  the 
statutory  four  yem. 

There  were  present  many  guests  distinguished  in  arts>  letters, 
science  and  political  life. 

The  Tilden  bust  is  in  Ulster  County,  but  it  is  on  the  grounds 
of  his  lifer  long  friend  and  literary  executor,  John  Bigelow,  who 
was  bom  here  in  1817,  and  who  gave  the  old  homestead  to  his  son, 
Poidtney  Bigelow,  a  few  years  before  liis  death.  Tilden's  natal 
County,  (\)linnbia,  is  contiguous,  across  the  River  and  wIuIp 
Lebanon  might  make  good  claim  to  such  a  bust,  there  are  many 
and  3trong  sentimental  reasons  that  contribute  to  make  it  precious 
to  Ulster  County  in  general  and  mere  particularly  to  the  old 
Bigelow  Homestead. 

BICENTENNIAL  OF  FISHKHX  CHURCH 

On  the  first  four  days  of  the  week  Ix^ginuing  on  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 22,  191G,  the  First  Keformed  Butch  Church  of  Fishkill,  Y., 
celebrated  its  200t]i  anniversary.  The  minister  of  the  church  is 
Bev.  Charles  Herge,  D.  D. 

The  church  was  organised  in  1716  by  Bev.  Petrus  Vas  of  Kings- 
ton, and  the  house  of  worship  is  historie  for  the  reason  liiat  the 
Provincial  Convention  met  in  it  in  1776,  and  it  was  used  as  a 
military  prison  during  the  Bevolution.  Por  the  bicentennial  cele- 
bration the  old  communion  service,  which  had  hem  in  the  custody 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  Yoric  for  two  years,  was 
taken  to  Fishkill.   The  inscription  on  the  tankard  is  as  follows: 
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Preflcnted 

Samuel  Verplanck,  Esq., 
To  the  First  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  the  Town  of 
Fishkill 

s 

To  Commemorate  Mr.  Eglebert  Huff, 
by  birth  a  Norwegian,  in  his  life  time 
attached  to  the  Life  Guards  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  (afterward  King  William  III 
of  England),  he  resided  for  a  number 
of  years  in  this  counly  and 
died  with  unblemished  reputation' 
at  Fishkill,  21  March,  1766, 
Aged  128  Years.* 

« 

Fishkill 
January 
1820 

The  principal  events  of  the  celebrations  were  as  follows: 

Sunday  morning-,  Comiii union  service. 

Sunrlay  aftemfxjn,  Rallv  Dnv  service,  bv  ilu^  Sunday  school. 
Sunday  ovoniuir.  Home  Coiuiiiii'  service  with  historical  address  bj 

Rev.  Ashcr  Anderson,  1).1>.,  of  Kandolph,  Arass, 
Monday  evening,  Anniversary  service,  with  address  by  Rev.  W.  1. 

Chamberlain,  Ph.D.,  of  New  York  City. 
Tuesday  afternoon,  Installation  service,  at  which  Rev.  Charles 

Herge,  D.D.,  was  installed  as  minister.  The  officiating  clergy 

were  Rev.  Clifford  P.  Case,  D.D.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  Rev.  Wm.  A. 

Service  of  Hopewell,  Rev.  Arthur  C.  V.  Dangrwond  of  Beacon,. 

and  Rev.  Adison  C.  Bird  of  Foughkeepsie. 
Tuesday  eveninc:.  Fraternal  sen'ice,  Avith  address  by  Rev.  Daniel 

H.  ^Martin,  1 ).!).,  of  the  Jj'ort  Washington  Presbyterian  church 

of  Xew  York  City, 
AVe<hiesday  evening,  Civil  service,  with  addresses  by  Hon.  Edmund 

Piatt  and  Hon.  Prank  Hasbronck. 

The  ministers  of  the  church  since  it  was  organized  in  1716  by 
Rev.  Petrus  Vas  have  been  as  follows: 


•The  text  of  this  inscription  has  been  verified  for  us  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  extraordinary  age  here 
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1731-1788  Cornelius  Vui  Sdiie  18S6-1S70  Franeb  M.  Kip 

1745-1735  Benjamin  Meynenia  1870-1875  Peter  E.  Kipp 

1758-1761  Jacobus  Vannest  1875-1880  Af^her  Anderson 

1763-1772  Honricu8  Schooniuaker  1881-1888  M.  Bross  Thomas 

1765-1790  Isaac  Rjsdyk  188U-1B96  Benjamin  £.  Dickhaut 

1783-1700  Isaac  BUuveU  1896-1906  A.  H.  Huisinga 

1791-1904  Nicholas  Van  Vranchen  1906-1910  John  R.  Daffidd 

1806-1830  Cornelius  D.  Weflthrook  1910-1916  Cornelius  Vander  Ifel 

1830-1836  George  U.  Fisher  1916  Charles  Herga 

TEMPLE  HILL  MONUMENT  OFFERED  TO  STATE 

On  January  25,  1917,  Hon.  John  D.  Stivers  of  Middletown  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate,  and  on  January  21)  Hon.  Wni.  F.  Brush 
of  Nevvbur«»:h  introduced  in  the  Assembly,  a  bill  providiuic  for  the 
aeee}>tanee  hv  the  State  of  the;  parcel  of  land  in  Xew  Windsor, 
Orange  County,  'N.  Y.  on  which  the  Temple  Hill  monument 
stands.  The  property  and  monument  were  otTeretl  by  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Newburjrh  Bay  and  the  Highlands.  The  bill 
provided  that  the  Truateea  of  Waahington's  Headquarters  at  New- 
burgh  should  have  the  care  and  management  of  the  property,  and 
appropriated  $500  for  fencing  the  land  and  opening  the  ri^t  of 
way.* 

The  parcel  of  land  to  be  conveyed  is  to  be  a  plot  seventy-five 
feet  sqoaie,  and  the  eonv^anoe  is  to  include  a  free  and  unob- 
structed right  of  way  along  a  parcel  of  land  thirty  feet  wide  run- 
ning from  the  parcel  above  described  westwardly  to  the  nearest 
highway;  and  is  also  to  include  the  monument.  The  conveyance 
is  to  1)6  by  deed  satinfactoiT  in  form  to  the  attorney-general  which 
shall  be  duly  excn-uted  and  acknowledged  and  shall  be  subject  to 
no  liens,  covennnts  or  restrictions.  The  State  is  to  keep  the  right 
of  way  in  good  order  and  condition  and  j)as8able  at  all  times  for 
vehicles  and  foot  ]>iis.sengers,  and  is  to  build  and  maintain  fences 
on  each  side  of  said  right  of  way,  and  build  and  maintain,  a  fence 
around  the  parcel  of  land  first  descril>ed ;  and  the  premises  are  to 
be  maintained  forever  as  a  memorial  of  the  historical  events  which 
occurred  there. 

The  "  Temple/'  from  which  Temple  Hill  derives  its  name,  was 
a  wooden  structure  erected  in  the  winter  of  1782-3,  while  the 
Oonlsnental  army  was  still  in  the  nei^boring  cantonment  await- 
ing the  formalities  of  peace  which  should  permit  ita  disbandment. 
Its  erection,  proposed  by  Rev.  Israel  Evans,  D.  D.,  Chaplain  of  the 

*  The  bill  was  passed  and  became  chapter  326  of  the  laws  of  1917. 
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New  Hampshire  brigade,  was  approved  by  Washington  in  general 
orders  of  Cllristlnil^^  tlav,  1TS2.  The  next  dav  the  oflicers  met  at 
(Jen.  Gates'  iiead(iiiarters  and  adopted  plans  for  tlie  building. 
Each  regiment  was  reipiired  to  furnish  part  of  the  lumber,  shingles 
and  otlier  nuitovials,  and  Col.  Tapper  was  appointed  to  supeiin- 
teiKl  the  construction.  In  1890,  Major  Ed'ward  C.  Boyuton,  one 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Washington  Headquartera  in  Ncwburgh, 
obtained  from  Luther  L.  Tarbell  of  lioston  the  original  drawinga 
of  the  building  made  by  hij»  fathw,  William  Tarbell,  a  soldier  in 
the  7th  Maaaachuaattft  jc^puuent  The  drawioigi»  and  aiuthentie 
descriptions  show  that  it  waa  a  frame  building  on  a  stone  founda- 
tion, jand  contained  a  hall  large  enough  to  hold  a  brigade  of 
soldiers.  The  vault  of  the  hall  was  ardied.  At  each  end  was  a 
room  convenient  f«r  use  for  courts-martial  and  other  military  pur- 
poses, onduding  levees  and  public  meetinga.  It  waa  officially  men- 
tioned as  "  the  'New  Building  "  or  "  the  Public  Building  ■ but 
was  also  popularly  ealied  "  the  Temple  of  Virtue,''  the  Temple  " 
and  "  the  Chapel." 

The  lirst  assembly  was  held  in  the  building  on  February  0.  178^, 
before  it  was  finished,  to  eelebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  French 
alliance  which  had  oontributed  so  greatly  to  the  American  victory 
in  1781. 

In  this  building  wiis  enacted  one  of  the  most  and  solemn  and 
impressive  scries  in  the  history  of  the  war.  There  was  discontent 
in  the  armjr,  owing  to  detention  in  cainp,  delay  in  pay,  consequent 
involvement  in  personal  debt,  fear  for  the  future,  and  a  feeling 
that  the  States  were  ungrateful  for  the  services  which  the  aarmy 
had  rendered.  Mutiny  was  actually  planned.  In  May,  1782,  CoL 
Nicola  addressed  A  letter  to  Washington,  expressing  the  view  that  a 
republic  would  be  an  unstable  form  of  government,  and  suggest- 
ing that  Washington  become  the  bead  of  the  new  government  in 
the  •capacity  if  not  under  the  title  of  king.  Washingtoii  indig- 
nantly repudiated  the  suggestion,  and  at  a  meeting  lu-ld  in  the  iSTew 
Buildinir  on  Saturday,  Mareii  15,  1783,  he  concluded  an  extraor- 
dinary address  to  the  troops  with  these  words : 

Let  me  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  the  oommen  «ountTj,  m 
yon  Table  your  own  sacved  honor,  as  yon  respect  (the  rights  of 
humanity  4md  the  national  •eharacten  of  Ameriea,  to  express  the 
ntarast  horror  and-  detestation  -of  the  man  who  wishes  und^  any 
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specious  pretence  to  overtiUBn  the-  liberties  of  our  country,  who 
wickedly  attempts  to  open,  the  floodgates  of  civil  discord  and  drench 
our  rising  Empire  in  bleed.  By  thus  determining  and  thus  acting 
you  will  pursue  the  plain  and  direct  road  to  the  attainment  of  your 
wishes  —  yon  will  defeat  the  insidiowe  designs  of  our  oncniie?, 
who  are  compelled  to  rp?ort  from  open  foree  to  secret  arlitice,  and 
yon  will  iiivc  oiu'  more  (li.<tini»nishe<l  ]iroof  of  nnexaiiipled  j^ntriot- 
isiii  and  patient  virtno.  risinfr  sii]x^rior  to  the  most  coinplicatcd 
sutl'erings,  imd  you  will  by  the  difi;nity  of  yonr  conduct  afford 
occasion  for  ])Osterity  to  say.  when  speakinn;  of  the  glorious  example 
vuu  have  exhibited  to  mankind:  Had  this  dav  been  wantiui?,  the 
world  had  never  seen  the  lafit  stage  of  perfection  to  which  human 
virtue  is  capable  of  attaining*" 

'J'eniple  Hill  is  about  four  miles  iji  ;iir  linn  southwest  of 
Xewburi;]i  ferry  landing  and  about  half  a  mile  north  of  VailV 
Gate  Juaelion-  on  the  Xewburgh  briiuch  of  the  Krie  r;nlroad. 
Upon  it  is  a  monument  (sec  pliate  50 )  of  ran(U>m  rubble  AttmiB  in 
the  diape  of  a  tapering  obelislt  Upon  the  fouv  sides  of  the  monu* 
Burnt  iwspectvviely  a«e  four  granite  tablets .  heaving  the  f oUowing 
inscifptinner 


(Bfwt  side) 

This  Tablet  is  Inserted  by  tlip  Masonic  Fratemitj 
iOf  Newburgh  in  Mcmdiial  oi 
'  WASHIN(iT(  )N 
and  His  Masonic  Compeers  Under  Wliose 

Direction,  and  Plans-  the  Temple  was 
Construct  I  (i  and  iu  Which  Gunmiunications 
of  the  Fraternity  \A'c  rc  Held  1788 

(South  side.) 

On  This  (;?i)un(l  Vi'jis  Krected 
"THE  J  EAIPLl-: 
or  Xcvv  Public  Building 
by  tlie  Army  of  the  Revolution 


Oraiia»  Beliqtiit  Servava*  Xtempublioam 

On  This  Sit<»  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  Was  Born  May  10th,  17H3,  at 
the  lA.st  Cantonment  of  the  American 
Arm  J  andf  it  Stiff  Utrea  to  Perpetnate 
the  MemaTies  at  the  ReTotnfcion. 

Comilrtae  oi:  tbe  rThnmae  K.  L.  Gbrystie^  Chairman 


1782-83 

The  Dirtfaflaoe-  of  the  RepuMie. 
(West  aide.) 


N«ir  Yodc  Stat*  Society  of  tbe 
Gineinnati,  4  July,  1892 
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(North  aide.) 

Eroeted  by  the  Kewburish 
RevolutionRiy  Monument  Aaaodatioil 

1891 

E.  M.  Ruttenber,  President 
Jos.  M.  Dickey,  Vice  I'res. 

A.  A.  MeLean,  Treas*^. 

Eoflflell  Headley,  Sec^' 

(Near  ground  on  north  side.) 

Win.  McAieekin 

Builder 
Forson  &  Rom 
Engravers. 

SHEiRIDAN  STATUE       ALBANY  DEDICATED 

On  Saturday,  October  7,  1916,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Cien. 
Philip  11.  Sheridan  was  dedicated  in  the  plaza  opposite  the  eastern 
front  of  the  capitol  at  Albany,  K.  Y.  It  is  tlie  joint  gift  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  individual  subscribers.  The  statue  was 
completed  by  Darnel  C,  i^^rench  from  a  model  by  the  late  J.  Q.  A. 
Ward,  and  stands^on  a  granite  pedestal  designed  bj  Henry  Baoon. 
(See  plate  60.) 

HEiJRY  STATUE  IN  ALBANY  PBOPOSED 

In  1916,  the  model  a£  a  statue  of  Joseph  Henry,  tlie  deetrieal 
inventor,  was  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  State  Museum  at  Albany, 
K.  Y.,  and  funds  for  the  casting  of  the  statue  are  being  raised  by 
the  Joseph  Henry  Statue  Oommittee,  of  which  Henry  P.  Warren, 
L.  II.  I).,  Headmaster  of  the  Albany  Hoys'  Academy,  is  Chair- 
man, and  John  M.  Clarke,  Sc.  D.,  Director  of  the  i^ew  York  State 
Museum,  is  Seererary-Treasnrer.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  under- 
takin<i;  is  a[)])r()xinjately  $.U),000,  of  which  over  one-half  has 
already  been  pledged.  The  movement  for  the  erection  of  the 
statue  was  ad v  i need  at  a  dinner  given  in  Albany  in  May,  1916, 
by  Dr,  Charl*  ,s  V>.  Alexander  of  New  York,  a  Regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Y^ork,  in  honor  of  Dr.  John  J.  McOarty,  President 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  Professor 
Michael  I.  Pupin  of  Columbia  University. 

The  figure  of  Henry,  modeled  by  Mr.  John  Flanagan  of  New 
York,  represents  the  discoverer  at  the  period  when,  as  a  teacher  in 
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the  Albany  Boys'  Aeademy,  he  made  his  immortal  experiments  in 
long  distance  electrical  transmission. 

Dr.  Clarke,  writing  of  Henry,  says  that  he  was  bom  in  Albany, 
and  of  such  humble  origin  that  it  is  still  obscure.  Left  alone  with 
a  widowed  mother,  he  worked  hard.  Because  of  poverty  at  home 
he  went  off  to  district  school  in  the  country  village  of  Gahvay  in 
Saratofja  county  wliore  he  liad  an  uncle.  Wlien  he  was  ^rowinir 
into  young  nuinho<_ui  he  came  into  contact  with  an  inspiring  lec- 
turer at  the  Trov  Lvceuni,  Amos  F'aton,  enthusiastic  over  all  the 
works  of  Nature  and  a  great  teacher  who  soon  after  was  to  be  the 
iirst  director  of  tlie  now  famous  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Eaton  presently  had  Henry  employed  on  a  geological  survey  of 
Keusselaer  county.  Soon  after,  Henry  became  a  teacher  in  the 
academy  at  Albany  and  still  later  took  charge  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington.  Dr.  Clarke  says:  *^  Our  State  has 
never  paid  its  debt  to  this  man,  who  was  termed  by  the  Begents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  the  highest  type  of  man."  He 
was  the  son  of  New  York,  the  greater  diild  of  Albany,  one  of  the 
Terj  few  to  receive  the  degree  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  a  great  American  to  be  raidced  in  service  to  mankind 
among  the  greatest  of  all." 

STARK'S  KNOB  GIVEN  TO  THE  STATE 

On  July  7,  1916,  Mr.  Emerson  ^IcMillin  of  New  York  City, 
a  Trustee  of  this  Society,  transmitted  to  Dr.  John  M.  Clarke,  Di- 
rector  of  the  State  Museum  at  Albany,  his  cheek  for  tiie  pur- 
chase of  the*  volcanic  remains  in  Schuylerville,  Saratoga  county, 
N.  Y.,  known  as  Stark's  Knob.  The  preservation  of  this  inter- 
esting landmark  had  been  under  consideration  by  the  State 
Museum  and  the  Trustees  of  this  Society  for  nearly  three  years 
prior  to  the  consummation  of  Mr.  Mc^fillin's  gift.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  gift,  the  Trustees  of  this  »^ociety,  bv  formal  resolu- 
tion of  Afarch  27,  101(5,  relin(juishe(l  their  preference  for  the  cus- 
todianship of  the  property  in  favor  «»f  the  State  .Mn>einn. 

Stark's  Knob,  as  its  nanu»  indicates,  is  a  hill  or  knoll,  and  the 
interest  attaching  to  it  is  both  historic  and  stuentitic.  JJuring 
the  Revolution,  Captain  John  Stark  built  on  this  eminence  a  small 
redoubt  which  helped  to  obstruct  Geu.  Burgoyne's  movements  dur- 
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iiig  ibc  battle  of  Saratoga.  Geologically  it  is  unique,  so  far  as 
known,  in  this  btate.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  wad  is  frequently 
deoigaated  a&  a  "  plug."  The  question  of  the  manner  of  its  occnr- 
retnoe,  the  stage  at  which  the  lavas  penetrated  the  rock,  and  the 
lelation  of  the  mass  to  its  geological  environment  have  been  muoh 
discnaaed.  Some  geologiflte  who  have  studied  the  matter  are  of 
the  opinicHi  that  the  plug  is  not  now  on  its  original  site,  but  that 
in  some  great  ear&  movement  during  the  Tacouic  revolution,  it 
was  carried  to  its  paresent  place  by  a  great  overthrust  from  a  more 
eastern  point  of  origin,  perhaps  from  Yermimt.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  McMillin  is  one  of  those  who  ccmsider  that  an  im- 
probability.  He  liiinks  that  the  veut  may  have  lK?eii  obtained 
at  this  point  when  the  Saratoga  Fault  was  cifated.  There  might 
have  \>een.  an  ovei'flow  at  the  time  of  its  upheaval  and  the  scoriae 
can'ied  awav.  The  adjiiceut  valley  was  doubtless  eroded  since  the 
upheaval  of  the  plug.''  Dr.  Clarke  admits  that  the  theory  of 
transportation  is  not  fullj  demonstrable  at  the  present  time. 

Some  years  ago  the  volcanic  rock,  which  is  a  diabase,  was- 
thought  to  be  valuable  for  highway  construction  and  has  been 
under  lease  for  quarrying  for  that  purpose.  The  rock  had  decom- 
posed so  badly,  however,  that  it  was  not  first  class  road*making' 
materiaL  By  the  gift  of  Uie  knoll  to  the  iState,  the  disfigurement 
by  the  quarrymen  has  been  stopped  and  a  landmaric  of  great 
scientific  and  much  historic  interest  has  been  preserved.  In  doing 
this,  Mr.  McMillin  has  placed  the  State  under  a  debt  of  obligation 
to  him. 

• 

LESTER  PARK  OR  ORYPTOZOON  REEF 

In  our  list  of  State  reservations  we  have  hmtof  <»e  mentioned 
Lester  Park,  or  Oryptozoon  Eeef,  in  Greenfield,  near  Saratoga 
fipringB,  N.  Y*,  but  have  not  described  it  For  the  sake  of  com- 
plet^ess  of  our  records,  we  give  the  following  data.  The  park, 
embramng  about  3  acres,  was  given  to  the  State  in  1914  by  Mr&. 
Willard  Lester  and  is  in  the  custody  of  the  State  Museum.  Dr. 
John  M,  Clarke,  Director  of  the  Museum,  was  ehieily  instrnnientul 
in  evoking  Mrs.  Lester's  gift,  although  the  Trustees  of  this  Society, 
including  Mr.  McMillin,  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  matter.  The 
road  to  the  park  branches  off  from  the  State  highway  leading  from 
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Saratoga  Sprrngs  to  Lucerne,  the  branch  of  the  road  being  about 
three  miles  due  west  from  iSaratoga. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  park  is  a  remaikable  ledge  of 
Cambric  rocks  exposing  a  reef  of  the  fossil  known  as  Ciyptozoon. 
This  is  believed  to  have  been  an  algoid  plant  secreting  a  calcareous 
skeleton,  and  it  manifests  itself  now  in  great  concentric  masses- 
oftentimes  many  feet  in  circumference.  Splendid  sj>eeiraens  of 
this  fossil  are  in  the  State  ^Inseiim  at  Albanv.  The  Director  of 
the  State  Museum  ]X)ints  out  that  especial  interest  attaches  to 
these  organisms  because  it  is  thought  that  such  reefs  of  algae  or 
water-plants,  of  either  marine  or  fresh  water  origin,  were  present 
in  Precambric  rocks  and  were  among  the  first  of  known  forms  of 
Mfe. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  JMuseum,  two  markers  bearing  tlie 
words  Lealet  Park  have  been  set  near  the  appioadies  to  the- 
park  and  tablets  have  been  erected  on  the  ledge  itself.  One  tablet,, 
of  iron,  set  <m  a  concrete  foundation,  bears  the  fdlowing  inscrip- 
ti<m: 

CRYPTOZOON  LEDGE 

The  F«Mil8  <m  ibe  surface  (rf  ttiie  roek  are  remains  of  marine  plants  or 
algae  which  grew  <  i  Hi.-  bottom  of  the  ancient  Cambrian  sea.    They  are 

among  the  oldest  iiLml-i  (if  ilic  cartli.  They  grew  in  o:iM>aire-shappd  head= 
and  deptT«<itcd  lime  in  their  tissue.  Tliis  le<lge  has  been  planed  doMiTi  by  the 
action  of  the  gi-eat  glacier  which  cut,  the  plants  across,  showing  their  con- 
oentrio  interior  atnicture.  The  scientific  name  of  these  plants  is  Cfryptctoon 
PnUferwn  Ball, 

On  the  other  s^ide  of  the  road  at  the  limestone  quai'ry  now  a 
part  of  the  reserve  another  iron  tablet  has  been  placed  to  indicate 
the  siguiticance  of  this  limestone  formation  in  the  jSevr  York, 
geological  series.  It  bears  the  inscription : 

HOTT  LIMESTONE 

This  is  ths  typieal  section  of  the  gecdo^eal  formation  known  as  the  "  Hoyi 
LimssUme"  of  the  Cambrian  system. 

At  the  approacli  to  the  reservation  from  the  west  is  a  tablet,  with 
the  following  legend : 

LESTER  PARK 
property  of 
XEW  YOBK  STATE  HIUSEUM 
Do  not  injure  the  place 
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SARATOGA  BATTLEFIELD. 

On  March  30,  1917,  Hon  George  II.  Whitney  of  Mechanicville 
introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill  appropriating  $25,000  for  the 
acquisition  by  the  State  of  the  Saratoga  battlefield  in  the  town  of 
Stillwater,  Saratoga  county,  and  placing  it  in  the  care  of  the  New 
York  State  Historical  Association*  The  bill  is  pending  at  the 
date  of  this  Report  Similar  bills^  differing  slightly  in  details, 
have  been  introduced  in  tihe  six  preceding  legislatures.  (See  our 
Report  for  1916,  page  276.)* 

BOND  ISSUE  FOR  PARK  EXTENSION 

The  last  Legislature  enacted  a  law  —  chaj)ter  5()9  of  the  laws 
of  1916  —  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$2,500,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park  and  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $7,600,000  for  the  purchase  of 
land  for  the  State  Forest  Preserve,  if  such  bond  issues  should  be 
approved  bj  the  electors  of  the  State  at  the  general  election  held 
Novmber  7, 1916. 

The  proposal  submitted  was  non-political  and  non-partisan,  and 
was  endorsed  universally  by  friends  of  the  forests  and  organiza- 
tions which  have  for  years  been  identified  with  the  creation  of  the 
great  i)lnviirounds  which  are  so  important  for  the  entire  population 
of  the  State.  Among  these  ori-anizations  were  the  Conservation 
Comnu^sion,  the  New  York  T^oard  of  Trade  and  Transportation, 
the  Camp  Fire  Club  of  America,  the  Association  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  the  Adirondacks,  the  ]^ew  York  State  Fish,  Game  and 
Forest  League,  the  New^  York  Stat©  Forestry  Association,  the 
Adirondack  League  Club,  the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies,  the  Long  Island  Game  Protective  Association,  and  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  which  joined 
in  an  active  campaign  for  its  adoption.  The  proposition  was 
opposes!  bv  those  who  alleged  that  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
would  1)0  used  for  political  jnirposes.  The  disinterestedness  of  the 
advocate^  of  the  ineasnre,  however,  was  indicated  l)v  the  fact, 
amonu'  otliers,  that  jirivate  aifts  aiuoinitiuo:  to  $2,r»()0,0()()  were 
plodGT.l  tr  the  Palisa  les  Interstate  Park  conditional  upon  the 

*  TKe  bill  remaiiied  in  tbe  Finance  Committee. 
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adoption  of  the  referendum.  The  popular  vote  gave  the  large 
majority  of  150,496  in  favor  of  the  bond  issue,  the  returns  showing 
that  the  favorable  result  was  due  to  the  preponderating  sentiment 
of  the  voters  of  Xew  York  City  and  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State,  as  follows : 


Total  Vote 


County 
Albuiiy  . 
Allegany 
Bf  001116  . 


Fol- 
ia,02  7 
1,757 
6,966 


Bronx   66,778 

Cattaraugus    3,539 

Cayuga    3,253 

Chautauqua    4,235 

Chemung   3,942 

Caienango   2,078 

ainbm   1,816 

Columbia   1.931 

Cortland  .'   1,045 

Delaware   2,501 

Dutchess    4,287 

Erie   21,004 

Essex   2,216 

Franklin   2,437 

Fulton    1,809 

Genesee  «   1,290 

Greene   1,780 

Han^ton   806 

Herkimer   3,125 

Jefferson    5,407 

Kings   13y,839 

Lewis   1,238 

Livingston   2,177 

Madison  .    2,100 

Monroe   10,901 

Montgomery   2,204 

Nassau   9,815 

Niagara   5,064 

Nev  York    16ifi27 

Oneida   12,007 

Onondaga  .    20,377 

Ontario  ,   2,S<)8 

Orange   8,299 

Orleans   2,077 

Oswego   6,406 

Otsego   2,129 

Putnam   1,063 


Against 

18,733 
5,308 
10,600 
19,880 

7,119 
5,562 
6,601 
7,520 
6,862 
3,783 
4,091 
4,501 
6,452 
4,763 
19,708 
3,281 
3,429 
2.515 
3,080 
8,322 
668 
3,020 
10,100 
66,340 
3,626 
4,481 
4,608 
13.324 
4,409 
7,594 
7,289 
42,887 
14,871 
1S,21 1 
0.282 
5,029 
4,100 
7,760 
7,194 
947 


Majorities 


For 


37,448 


1,211 


83,499 


2,221 
100,640 
2,166 

3,270 


116 


Against 

6,706 
3,551 
4,604 

3,580 
2,309 
2,456 
3,587 
8,279 
1,967 
2,160 
2,856 
3,951 
476 

1,006 
992 
706 

1,790 

1,683 
170 
501 

4,693 

2,388 
2,304 
2,806 
2,428 
2,206 

2,225 

2,864 

3,384 

2,028 
2,854 
5,066 


^  PaMBMles  intenlate  Farii 

Total  Vote  Majoriii» 

Comity                                  Fov        Against  For  Against 

Qnoons   .15.533  16,273  19,260   

Kensselaer   3,939  8,8&5    4,946- 


  7,07a  9,8S»  3^213   

•Rockland   4,466    .       2,979  1,477   

St.  Lawrence   5,449  9,717    4,26* 

Saratoga    4,052  7,610    3,564 

Schenectiuiy    3,S05  4,971    1,166 

Schoharie    943  4,192    3,249 

Sdiuyler    693  2,339    IJMA 


  1,411  3,350    1,939' 

Steuben   2,572  8,587    6,0>lfr 

Suffolk    8,296  7,590  706   

Sullivau   2,256  3,952    1,697 

Tiiagft   1,146  4,030    2^86 

Tompkins    1,820  3,699    1^70 

VMet   6,434  .  7,494    1,06<^ 

Warren   2.211  3,796    1,584 

Washington    3,072  6,573    2,501 

Wajne   2,308  6,665    4,297 

Wartehester   24,320  9,224  15,096   

W^wming   1,684  3,942    2,26S> 

Yates   890  2,701    1,901 


650,349  499,853  279,318  128,822. 

499,853  128,822 


150,496  160,496 

PALISADES  INTERSTATE  PARK 

In  the  carni^iniin  in  favor  of  the  issue  of  bonds  to  tlio  amount  of 
$10,000,000  by  the  State  of  Xew  York  for  the  purchase  of  land  for 
park  purposes,  referred  to  under  the  preceding  head,  a  pamphlet 
WA»  issued  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society  and  the  other  organic 
zations  just  named^  giving  interesting  facts  about  the  PaKsadea 
Interstate  Park  and  the  State  Forest  Preserve.  The  following: 
pages  (309-311)'  ooncerzung  the  fonaer  are  taken  from  ift: 

The  Palisades  Interstate  Park  lies  at  the  very  door  of  the  great- 
cet  city  on  earth  and  is  immediately  accessible  to  a  })opulation  of 
nearly  10,0©(^,000  people.  It  consists  of  wild  forests  and  moun- 
tain land,  laid  out  M'ith  trails  and  drives  and  studded  with  natural 
and  artificial  lakes  of  wonderful  scenic  beauty.    The  camp  site* 

*  Un(Acial. 
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vbicii  it  oifers  are  practically  unlimited,  and  Hie  opportrmities 
which  it  presents  t-o  luillons  of  city-penned  people  for  healthful 
out-of-door  recitation  are  nuoqualled  in  attractirene>s  and  accessi- 
bility any^'here  else  in  tiio  world.  In  the  pinulc  -eason  of  IDIC 
it  was  visited  by  1^00,000  persons.  5,000  Boy  Scouts  ciimped  on 
ike  Mhixm  of  one  pood  alone.  At  anotJier  camp  site  ZyUOO  working 
girls  ifere  aoooamodtted  during  the  same  BMSon.  In  a  third  camp 
428  vnderwnirished  and  aaaieiBie  hay»  fxouk  New  Yoric  Oi^  were 
«BQamped  £or  from  Viro  to  eight  wttka  each,  in  an  ^tteiBipt  to  bring 
^lem  baiek  to  hemlth  and  atrength.  Tkeir  red  blood  colio  inereaaed 
nine  per  eent^  and  thej  gained  a  total  imighit  of  1,713  pounds,  prov- 
ing the  experiment  so  thoroughly  sneeessful  tbet  tbie  work  will 
bfii^eafter  Iwvomc  a  jHirmanent  fcat\irc  ii|xMi  a  far  larger  scale. 
Other  cainps  were  Bcjittcred  everywhere  throughout  the  Park,  and 
particnlarlv  i\](>u'j:  the  watersides. 

The  iirst  great  problem  in  the  development  of  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park,  a  problem  already  largely  boU-^kI,  was  that  of 
naking  the  property  quickly  and  easily  aecessible.  For  this  pni^ 
poee  twenty  large  piers  have  bem  built  along  the  Hudson  river 
waterfront,  besides  numerom  small  landiag  stages  for  motor  boats 
a«d  canoes.  Three  lines  of  ferries  from  New  Toik  Oity  have  been 
establisbed  through  the  efforts  of  the  ComadssMMi.  In  additiim,  two 
lar^  boats  have  been  provided  to  make  daily  round  trips  over  the 
forty-five  nnle-s  of  rirer  to  Bear  Mmmtain.  T?y  Piwial  arrana*^ 
nicnt  of  the  ('(►niniission  the  fare  for  the  round  trip  of  ninety  miles 
■\vas  fixed  at  fifty  (\'nU. 

From  the  docks  and  landing  stages  along  the  river,  paths  have 
heen  ocHistmcted,  following  the  shore  line  through  groves  and 
pienio  grounds  and  through  the  upland,  many  of  these  paths  ocm- 
necting  with  the  trails  and  roads  which  reach  out  to  all  sections  <^ 
the  Park.  Uhder-water  lands  have  been  filled  in  for  playgrounds 
and  motor  boat  basins,  bathing  beadies  have  been  constructed,  and 
bathing  floats  have  been  provided.  Up  the  clifs  at  Englewood  the 
Coramission  has  constructed  one  of  the  most  wonderful  roads  in  the 
eonntrv,  which  it  is  now  extending  as  a  drivewuv  northwanl 
through  the  Park  to  Alpine. 

At  Rear  Monntain,  in  the  Highlands  of  the  HiKison,  ramps  and 
paths  have  been  built  from  the  dock  landings  to  Highland  Lake. 
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A  IsLTgfi  playgnrand  and  athletic  fields,  indudizig  base-ball  diamonds 
and  tesnnis  courts,  have  been  constmoted.  At  Highland  Lake, 
which  has  been  cleaned  and  raised,  a  boathonse  has  been  built  and 
free  nwHboate  are  provided.  Bear  Mountain  Inn  has  been  erected 

to  provide  rcfreshinents  at  a  cost  to  meet  all  pocketbooks.  Through- 
out other  sections  of  the  Highlands  roads  have  been  made,  lakes 
have  been  improved,  and  new  lakes  have  been  created  on  the  sites 
of  old  swamps.  Spanning  Popolopen  creek  at  Bear  Mountain,  the 
Commission,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Highway 
Department,  has  constructed  a  six  hundred  foot  steel  arch  bridge 
which  links  up  the  road  system  of  the  Interstate  Pfirk  with  other 
roads  now  under  construction  by  the  Highway  D^artment.  They 
will  ultimately  provide  a  wcmderful  motor  hi^way  along  the  river 
bank  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  Highlands.  (See  plate 
56.) 

One  hundred  miles  of  fire  trails  have  been  cleared,  and  five  fire 
patrol  towers,  connected  by  a  telephone  line  of  nineteen  miles,  have 
been  erected.  Two  thousand  acres  of  denuded  land  have  been 
reforested  with  two  million  trees  supplied  without  cost  from  the 
state  nurseries  of  the  Conservation  Commission. 

In  the  creation  of  this  wonderful  vacation  ground  the  State  of 
New  York  has  appropriated,  in  m<»iey  and  lands,  $3,160,000.  The 
State  of  New  Jersey  has  appropriated  $400,000  for  expenditure 
within  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  In  addition  tiie  Conmiission  has 
received  private  contributions  in  money  and  lands  amounting  to 
the  grand  total  of  $4,480,000,  or  more  than  the  total  investment  of 
both  the  States  of  Xew  York  and  New  Jersey.  No  other  park  in 
the  world  has  received  similar  support  from  private  sources.  No 
other  park  in  the  world  fills  a  similar  social  need  for  so  many 
people. 

As  before  stated,  the  bond  issue  referendum  jMnvided  that 
$2,r)00,000  should  be  expended  for  additional  land  for  tlio  Pali- 
sades Interstate  Park,  and  before  the  last  election  the  Park  Com- 
mission obtained  private  subscriptions  of  $2,600,000,  which  is  to 
be  added  to  the  State's  bond  issue  for  the  further  development  of 
the  property.  Together  they  make  a  total  of  $6,000,000,  which 
will  carry  the  plans  for  the  development  of  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park  to  substantial  completion. 
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With  a  portion  of  the  State  money,  and  with  money  privately 
sobflcribed,  the  work  of  preserving  the  seenie  beauly  of  the  Hudson 

River  Highlands  against  spoliation  by  private  qnarrie§  will  he 
forever  completed.  Other  lands  reucbing  back  into  the  Ramapo 
Mountains,  and  forming  a  logical  part  in  the  great  park  system 
stretching  between  Xew  York  City  and  the  State  Park  in  the 
Catskill  Mountains,  will  be  purchased.  The  funds  privately  sub- 
scribed will  then  be  used  for  the  development  of  this  vast  property 
by  a  comprehensiTe  system  of  roads,  trails,  camp  sites,  playgroundfl 
and  other  improvements. 

i!^EW  yoee:  state  forest  preserve. 

Defimkum 

While  lihey  possess  great  material  advantages  as  conservers  of 
the  water  supply  of  the  State  and  aa  future  sources  of  timber 
supply,  the  two  largest  reservations  of  natural  scenery  in  the  State 

of  New  York  are  the  lands  of  State  in  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill 
mountain  i*egions  forming  the  Forest  Preserve.  (A  history  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Forest  Preserve  will  be  found  in  our 
Annual  Report  for  1913  at  pages  224-243.) 

The  Forest  Preserve,  as  defined  by  law,  includes  the  land  owned 
by  the  8iate  in  Clinton  county  (except  in  the  towns  of  Altona  and 
Bannemora),  and  in  Delaware,  Essex,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Hamilton, 
Herkimer,  Lewis,  Oneida,  Saratoga,  St  Lawrence,  Warren,  Wash- 
ington, Green,  Ulster  and  Sullivan  counties,  except  lands  within 
the  limits  of  cities  and  villages,  and  lands  not  wild  lands  acquired 
by  the  State  on  foreclosure  of  mortgages  made  to  Loan  0(»nmi8- 
sioners. 

The  Adiron<la('k  Forest  Preserve  is  the  term  popuhirly  applied 
to  the  lands  above  described  in  tlie  lirst  thirteen  counties  named. 

The  Catskill  Forest  Preserve  is  the  tcnn  popularly  applied  to 
the  lands  owned  by  the  State  in  Greene,  Ulster  and  Sullivan 
counties. 

In  the  heart  of  the  Adir<mdack  counties,  an  area  of  approxi* 
mately  6,000  square  miles  has  been  defined  by  law  as  the  Adiron- 
dack Paik,  and  the  line  defining  it  on  the  State  map,  printed  in 
blue,  is  called  the  Blue  Line.  The  terms  Adirondack  Forest  Pre* 
serve  and  Adirondack  Park  are  not  synonymous.  The  former  com- 
prises only  land  owned  by  the  State  in  the  before-mentioned 
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counties  'both  inside  and  outside  of  tlie  Blue  Line.    The  term 

Adirondflck  Park  applies  to  all  ihe  land,  State  and  private,  within 

the  IMiie  Line. 

In  a  similar  \vav',  an  nwa  in  the  heart  of  the  Catskill  Forest 
Preserve  lia>  }m-u  (ietHiel  Hv  law  as  the  Catskill  Park;  and  the 
distinction  between  the  Catskill  Forest  Presers'e  and  the  Catskill 
Park  is  relatively  the  same  nf^  that  between  the  Adirondack  Forest 
PreserN'e  and  the  Adiron«lafk  Pai-k. 

Tiie  object  of  defining  tlie  bounds  of  tiie  two  areas  known  as  die 
Adircmdack  Park  and  Catskill  Park  was  to  establish  limits  within 
which  the  State  mifsht  ooneentrato  its  future  efforts  for  the  further 
ncqusition  of  Forest  Preserve  land,  and  for  convenient  reference 
in  drafting  laws  relating  to  the  area  described.  The  private  lands 
Avithin  those  areas  are  not  a*ffected  bv  the  establishment  of  the  Blu^ 
Line?.  The  eomparativelj  small  holdings  of  State  lands  in  the 
Adirondack  and  Catskill  Preserve?  ontside  of  P>lne  Lines  are  not 
particnlarly  needed  for  the  pnrposes  for  which  the  Forest  Preserve 
was  created,  and  it  has  been  proposed  several  times  to  sell  them. 

The  State  Forest  Presei've  is  protected  by  an  iron-elad  piovi- 
«ion  of  the  State  Constitution,  section  7  of  article  VII,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  lands  shall  not  be  sold,  leased  or  exchanged,  and  that 
the  trees  thereon  shall  not  be  sold,  removed  or  destroyed. 

Area  of  Hie  Fiirest  Praerve 

The  appai-ent  area  of  the  Forest  Preeerre  on  January  1,  1917, 
was  smaller  than  on  JTanuarj^  1,  1916,  because  during  the  year  it 

was  ascertained  that  the  State's  title  to  certain  lands  carried  on  the 
land  list  as  l)elon2inc:  to  the  State  was  not  valid.  The  comparative 
areas  are  as  follows,  omitting  fractions: 

Acres    Ai  r  <'>»  Aeres 


Ad:ro>u7ack  T^rr.^mv.  JaN.  1,  191 G   1,702,502 

KtHiuitiyiXb  m  ii>W>   021 

Additions  in  1916    313  608 


Aim  Janvwy  1,  1017   1,701,8M 

CuUkitt  Preserve,  J«n.  1,  19I6   112,044 

Beteetion  m  I»l«   l/ilA 


Area  January  1,  1917    110,070 

Total  Forest  Preserve,  Jaauaxy  1,  1917  '.   l  si_\sr>4 
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In  explamttiQai  of  this  apparent  ^imaniitioii,  it  may  be  said  tbot 

about  800,000  acres  of  Ae  Forest  Presei-re  were  acffirircd  l>v  tho 
State  thruiiirh  fax  salos.  That  is  tf>  y,  t]u}\  were  sold  for  un]">ai<l 
txi.xes,  and  IxTueht  in  by  the  State.  They  have  been  carried  on  the 
Luiid  List,  therefoTO,  as  owned  by  the  State.  Tint  sciine  n{  these 
landa  were  claimed  from  the  State  by  adverse  posseiuoifcy  and 
c4Jmt8  waie  claimed  on  the  srmitnd  that  the  tax-sale  proceedings 
wm  imffnha  and  iUegal  lo  settle  tbm  confHctio^  daims^  suits 
w&B  bei^Bii.  In  mmy  cmea,  the  State  eonfirmed  its  title*  In 
oAfir^  the  oourts  deeided  that  the  State  acqaired  Ba  title  wader 
tax  dndi;  The  pamls  wlndi  the  Stste  thus  kst  were  gen- 
efally  bmuAI  detached  areas  imtside-  the  Bhie  Line  and  weie  ei  ^try 
little  importance  to  the  State  as  parts  of  he  Fotest  Preserve. 

QemnU  Adminisiratim 

The  State  Forest  Preserve  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Stute 
Conservation  Comnuasioner^  Hon*  George  D.  Pratt.  Mr.  Clifford 
R.  Pettisy  vho  has  been  oonnectod  with  the  Forest,  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  aad  its  suocsesaoTy  the  Coaeervation  Commission,  for 
he  past  15  jears,  is  head  of  the  Division  of  Lands  and  Forcsta* 

The  admdnistratiea  of  the  Forest  Pceecrve  under  Commissioner 
Pratt  has  beea  a  source  of  nmcb  gratification  to  lovers  of  the 
forests.  The  ( 'ouijuissioner  has  uot  enntented  himself  with  the 
perfmirtorv  di^charcre  of  his  oftieial  duties,  but  luis  applied  himself 
in  season  and  out  of  scusou  to  the  taiik  of  enforeiu<;  the  law  and 
improving:  the  forest  policy  of  the  State.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
which  will  not  appear  in  any  of  the  official  reports  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Commission  and  which,  therefore^  we  take  the  liberty  of  record- 
ing  here,  that  in  one  year  he  spent  more  than  hie  aalaiy,  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  educational  work  in  ccHinection  with  his  department. 

•Mr.  Pettis  grjuluatcil  fruin  the  Foresti'v  School  of  Cornell  Univerrrity  ire 
196)1,.  ait4  his-  Arsi  poAitioH  wm  in  i!lu»utjumua.   la  AfHriU  1902,  be  wtu»  eitgageti 
the  Forest,  Fith  and  Game  Comniseion  as  a  forester,  and  in  June,  1910, 
became  Superintendent  of  State  Forests.  Keferring  to  the  nurseries  estapblishecT 

by  Mr.  Peflis  m  the  Adirondacks,  **  Biltmore  Dotng9,  1909-1#16^''  saysr 

"Nowhere  in  (icrmaiiy,  tli<»  Imire  <  f  f  Ti-»try.  havp  s<'c*n  nurwrips  iMf|K-rior 
to  or  oveJi  so  good  as  tlic*i  '  I'etLui  luu-i  ries.'  lu  1U(»U  the  L".  S.  Departuunt, 
of  Agriculture  publi&lied  Forest  Sen  ico  liulletin  76,  entitled  "  llow  to  Grow 
and  Phmt  Conifers  in  the  North^ri^^trm  States,"  hy  "Sh,  Pettis. 
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He  has  had  made  moving  picture  fihns  showing  the  operation  of  the 
imest  fire  system,  the  taking  of  fish  oggs,  the  management  of  game 
farms,  the  replanting  of  denuded  areas^  etc.,  and  these  films  have 
been  used  to  illustrate  many  addresses  pven  in  different  })arts  of 
the  State.  He  also  had  printed  at  his  own  expense  100,000 
posters  entitled  "  Care — Carelessness  "  illustrating  by  comparative 
pictures  the  results  of  care  and  carelessness  in  the  forests.  These 
posters  were  put  up  in  practically  every  railroad  station  and  school- 
house  in  the  State,  and  others  were  placed  where  th^  "would  attract 
attention.  Many  were  distributed  through  the  agency  of  the  Boy 
Scouts.  Under  Commiasioner  Pratt  the  revenues  of  the  department 
have  reached  'a  point  where  they  return  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
state  the  entire  sum  that  the  department  costs. 

The  Squatter  Problem 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  which  Commissioner  Pratt 
has  handled  mth  unprecedented  success  has  been  that  presented 
by  the  squatters  on  State  lands.  When  the  present  Commissioner 

was  appointed  April  10,  1015,  he  inherited  from  the  past  several 
hundred  cases  of  unlawful  rK'cii])an('y  of  State  land.  The  existence 
of  most  of  them  was  well-known.  U|X>n  investigation  he  found  a 
few  hundred  cases  uKire  that  had  not  previously  been  known  or 
reported,  making  a. total  of  Oil  cases  up  to  January  1, 1017.  Many 
of  these  were  cases  in  which  the  nccu])ants  had  resided  on  the  land 
for  many  years  and  believed  they  really  ovmed  the  property ;  and 
much  popular  sympathy  was  felt  for  them.  In  some  instances,  tlie 
area  occupied  was  small  and  relatively  unimportant ;  in  others,  the 
trespass  was  on  eligibly  situated  and  valuable  property.  In  former 
years,  some  of  the  trespassers  defied  the  State  authorities  with 
guns  and  "  dared  "  them  to  remove  the  occupants.  The  whole 
situation  was  l)eset  with  extreme  difficulty;  but  ( Vnimissiouer  Pratt 
approa(di(Ml  it  with  extraordinary  tact,  finnness.  and  impartiality; 
and  when  the  occupants  found  that  he  was  going  to  treat  the  rich 
and  the  poor  squatters  alike,  they  placed  their  confidence  in  him 
and  he  found  his  task  much  simplified.  The  Commissioner  was 
also  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  squatters  had  been 
notified  by  his  predecessors  to  remove  but  had  been  permitted  to 
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remain ;  but  he  made  it  plain  that  he  was  in  earnest,  and  they  soon 

appreciated  that  he  was.  The  procedure  of  the  Commission  was 
as  follows: 

The  trespassers  were  notitied  that  they  were  on  the  Forest  Pre- 
serve lands  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  thev  were  asked  to 
cooperate  with  the  Commission  in  vacating.  They  were  told  that 
the  Commission  had  no  dispoeition  to  take  any  property  in  which 
they  had  made  investments,  but  that  their  occupancy  must  cease 
and  their  improvements  must  be  removed.  They  were  advised  that 
they  could  have  the  improvements  if  they  were  removed  within  a 
rasonable  time,  but  that  they  must  sign  an  agreement  stipulating 
to  remove  and  vacate  by  some  definite  date.  In  hundreds  of  cases 
the  parties  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  save  their 
movable  property  by  vacating^.  There  are  a  few  stipulations 
remaining  unfulfilled,  in  which  it  will  he  nocpssary  for  the  parties 
to  move  on  the  ice  or  under  conditions  which  have  not  yet  been 
favorable.  In  such  cases,  the  time  has  been  extended,  but  upon 
condition  that  the  buildings  shall  not  be  occupied  in  the  meantime. 
There  has  been  practically  no  destruction  of  squatters'  camps  by 
the  employes  of  the  Conservation  Commission  and  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  resort  to  any  extreme  measures^  On  the  contrary,  the 
squatters  have  generally  cooperated  with  the  State  authorities  and 
have  removed  the  iroprovments  themselves. 

The  results  of  this  campaign  up  to  January  1,  1917,  have  been 
as  follows : 


Number  of  oases  conipletely  disposod  of    658 

Xiimber  who  have  agreed  to  remove  in  the  near  future  or  may  be  removed 

under  judgments  obtained   50 

Niimbw  of  eases  of  compulsory  expulsion  by  destruction  of  improve- 
ments   3 

Total  cases  disposed  of   712 

Number  of  cases  involving  legal  questions  referred  to  the  Attorney 

General  •   113 

Number  of  cases  ia.  course  of  preparation   86 

Total  number  of  cases   911 
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The  CoiLscrvatioii  Conimis.-iion  has  fifty  observation  stations  in 
the  Forest  Preserve  for  the  detection  of  Forest  fires.  Tliese  are 
generally  on  mountain  tops  where  they  can  oommaud  a  wide  range 
of  view.  At  ino^t  of  these  stations  are  observation  towers  so  that 
tbe  observer  will  be  above  the  tree-tops.  The  towers  erected  prior 
to  1916  were  of  wood.  In  19X6,  the  Commission  began  the  erec- 
tion of  steel  towers  of  light  constrnction,  snrmounted  by  galvan- 
ized shelters  six  feet  square.  The  shelter  has  large  window  space'  • 
on  an  sides  and  offers  the  observer  an  uninterrupted  view,  at  the 
same  time  giving  him  protection  from  the  rigorous  weather 
encountered  on  the  monntain  tops.  Those  towers  range  from  40  to- 
70  feet  in  height.  It  is  the  poliey  of  the  Commissioner  to  rej)hK'e^ 
the  wooden  towers  with  steel  towera  as  rapidly  as  possible.  On 
some  of  the  higher  mountain  tops,  where  trees  do  not  interfere  with 
the  view,  towers  are  not  necessary,  and  it  is  planned  to  l^uild  in 
sxkA.  places  stone  cabins  from  native  rock. 

The  observation  stations  are  ccmnected  with  main-line  tel^honeSy. 
so  that  upon  the  disooveiy  of  amc^e,  the  alarm  can  be  sent  at  once 
and  a  fire-fighting  force  despatched  to  the  scene  without  delay.  In 
1916,  fifty  observers  and  sucty-five  rangers  were  employed  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  fire-danger  season.  *■ 

The  effectiveness  of  the  new  fire-protection  system  is  indicated 
by  the  statistics  of  fire-loss  during  the  past  25  years  as  follows : 


No.  of 

ToUl 

Average 
AcreflLge 
per 

Total 

Arerag^ 
Damage 

Year 

Fires 

Acreage 

Fire 

Damage 

per  Fire 

1891  .... 

65 

13J80 

212.1 

$10,105 

$293  92 

1802   

33 

'  1,030 

31.2 

610 

18  4» 

1808   

13 

8»700 

676.1 

0,710 

746  01 

1804   

  50 

17,093 

■HI.O 

32,041 

040  8'> 

1895   

38 

2,448 

68.0 

4,.'509 

110  09 

1800   

  116 

29,817 

257.0 

35,040 

307  24 

1807   

  08 

26,187 

267.2 

26,941 

274  01 

1808   

  06 

0,648 

08.4 

7,580 

76  84 

1890   

51,5G5 

160.1 

00,121 

180  71 

1900   

  127 

14,803 

117.3 

16,499 

120  91 

1901   

7JP0 

4,000 
9,150 
846/>82 

1902   

21,350 
464,180 

643 

721.0 

1,315  84 
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Acreage  Average 

No.  of  Total  i^er  T«.(?\l  Damage 

Tear  Ftras  Acreage  Fire  Damage  per  Fire 

1004    101  2,627  26.0  6^90  64  36 

1U05    126  4;795  38.1  3,895  30  91 

1906      142  12,500  88.0  8,935  58  70 

1M7    »6  6,4)58  28.5  18,923  70  82 

lim    605  368^72  608.4  802.135  1,829  84 

1900    307  11.75!)           38.:}  23,125  75  33 

1910    277  12,080          45.8  17,803  64  27 

1011    896  37,«00          03.6  43,064  73  20 

1912    388  8,990  1&2  li;S40  29  61 

1018    688  54,798         79i6  51,455  74  79 

1014    413  18,887          3.?.5  ]4,!>05  86  09 

1915    340  32,189          93.0  17,755  51  31 

1910    2i>8  3,010          11.7  1,441  5  59 

Summaiy   6,041       1,285,402      *200.0      $2,088,014      *$343  30 

Tlie  soiirees  of  the  258  fii'es  in  1010  were  as  follows:  Smokers 
iiiif  iocomotiveri  50,  campers  36,  hunters  27,  fishermen  21,  berry- 
pickers  16,  lightning  12,  incendiary  9,  clearing  IaucI  6,  humiiig 
buildings  5,  children  4,  lumber-jacks  2,  bee  hunters  2,  traction 
engines  1,  and  burning  automobile  1. 

Beforetiation 

In  IDU),  nearly  oUOO  acres  of  State  huids  were  reforested  wiili 
2,875,000  trees  at  an  expense  of  $15,724.20,  cxclnsivc  of  the 
value  of  stock,  but  including  transportation,  labor  and  supervision, 
tlie  average  l)eine:  $5.4-r>  per  thousand  trees.  The  JState  sold 
2,049,000  trees  to  private  parties  and  gave  802,000  to  State  in- 
s4a.tutioii8. 

White  Pine  Blister  Bust 

Th«  White  i*iue  Blister  Kust,  which  has  spr^d  in  such  alarm- 
ing pnoportious  in  ^cw  Englai^,  has  extensively  infected  that 
portion  of  the  Berkshire  Mountain  region  which  reaches  over  into 
New  York  and  the  lower  elevations  in  the  Champlain  Valley. 
Some  small  plantations  in  other  parts  of  the  State  have  also  been 
&ttad[ed,  but  in  these  it  is  hoped  that  the  spread  of  the  disease 
may  be  prevented. 

*Exclubive  of  years  1901  and  1902. 
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Bond  Issue  far  Land  Purchase 

By  the  approval  of  the  refereii<}uni  montioiie;!  on  i)ages  :;(m1-."j08 
preceding,  tlie  Legislature  is  authorized  to  appropriate  $7,500,000 
for  the  purchase  of  additional  lands  for  the  Forest  Preserve.  The 
resumption  of  this  long  interrupted  jx^licy  of  extending  tlie  Forest 
Preserve  is  a  cause  for  congratulation  to  the  Legislature  which 
submitted  the  referendum  to  the  people,  and  to  the  people  of  the 
State  generally. 

In  the  campaign  for  it»  adoption,  the  statements  concerning  the 
Porest  Preserve  on  pages  318-^23  following  were  made  in  a 
pamphlet  issued  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society  and  the  other 
organizations  mentioned  on  page  306. 

Argumenls  for  Land  Purchase 

The  great  objects  for  which  New  York  State  should  maintain 
a  large  Forest  Preserve  over  its  mountain  and  lake  regions  have 
increased  in  importance  with  every  decade.  They  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows: 

First:  Forests  are  the  great  conservers  of  water  supply.  The 
leaves  of  the  forest  trees  prevent  rapid  evap<_)ration  of  moisture 
from  the  ground  and  the  soft  sponge-like  duff  of  the  forcst-iioor 
hoards  the  water  from  melting  snow  and  from  rain,  allowing  it 
to  run  gradually  into  the  brooks  and  rivers.  The  streams  of 
Europe  and  Asia  have  shrunk  as  the  forests  have  been  cut  away, 
and  in  many  parts  of  our  own  country  the  water  courses  have 
diminished  from  the  same  cause. 

Secor»d :  Forests  increase  the  fall  of  rain.  As  the  moisture 
laden  winds  from  the  lakes  and  ocean  sweep  over  them,  the  lower 
temperature  of  the  forests  precipitates  the  vapor  as  rain  or  snow. 
Thus  the  forests  are  not  only  conservers  of  water  supply,  but  are 
also,  for  all  practical  pui-poses,  actual  producers  of  water  supply. 

Third:  Forests  are  great  equalizers  of  climate  and  temper- 
ature. It  is  a  fact  of  common  knowledge  that  th^  localities  whidb 
have  the  most  equable  climates,  which  are  most  free  from  violent 
winds,  froui  jK'riods  of  drought,  and  from  excessive  heat  and  cold, 
are  the  sections  which  have  a  considerable  forest  cover  over  them 
or  in  their  immediate  vicinitv. 
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Fourtli:  ^  Because  of  the  pace  of  our  modem  civilization,  forests 
have  become  invaluable  as  recreation  grounds  for  all  the  people. 
In  fact,  their  use  for  this  purpose  has  increased  so  tremendously 
within  the  last  twenty  years  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  chief  pur- 
pK)ses  for  which  a  forest  preserve  should  Ix^  maintained.  Forested 
regions  are  also  important  as  sanitary  and  health  resorts,  and  are 
absolutely  essential  for  the  preservation  of  hsh  and  game. 

Eif tfa :  Without  preservation  of  the  forest  under  State  owner- 
ship,  the  supply  of  timber  for  the  future  will  be  seriously  endan- 
gered.   Private  ownership  of  forested  land  has  proved  almost 

universally  to  be  wasteful  and  to  lead  ultimately  to  complete  denu- 
dation. 

Underlying  the  entire  administration  of  the  Forest  Preserve  is 
the  idea  of  public  use.  For  fishing  and  hunting,  for  camping, 
tramping  and  canoeing,  tiiey  are  open  to  all  alike  upon  equal 
terms.  Within  the  last  twelve  months  hundreds  of  illegal  occu- 
pancies, by  which  many  have  for  years  usurped  special  privileges, 
have  been  terminated  by  the  Conservation  Commisnim.  Accord- 
ingly it  may  now  be  truly  said,  for  the  first  time  since  the  creation 
of  the  Forest  Preserve,  that  this  great  public  recreation  ground 
is  free  from  favoritism.  Everywhere  are  found  the  transient  tents 
of  tlie  summer  fraternity.  Under  pennit  from  the  (Vtnservation 
Commission,  they  may  be  more  substantially  erected  with  Ix^ard 
floors,  sides  and  framework.  Open  camps,  the  Adirondack  log 
lean-tos,  have  been  built  on  many  of  the  main  trails,  and  offer 
welcome  shelter  to  trampers  and  mountain  climbers.  Off  the  main 
trails^  on  lakes  and  streams^  they  may  be  erected  under  permit, 
for  hunting,  fishing  and  camping  purposes.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  State  Constitution,  and  with  an  equal  r^axd  for  all  alike,  the 
free  use  of  the  Forest  Preserve  is  aided  and  encouraged  as  never 
before. 

Keoords  of  visitors  to  the  high  mountain  tops,  where  the  Con- 
servation Commission  maintains  fire  observers,  show  that  fully 

50,000  persons  climbed  to  the  summits  of  the  Adirondacks  and 

Cat-skills  in  a  single  season  for  the  magnilieent  panoramas  there 
outspread.  To  them  must  be  added  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
others  less  strenuous  who  content  themselves  with  lower  altitudes. 


fitaie  madft  imre  made  tke  jfarert  Praaerve  aceessible  isam.  all 
qiiflitera,  nnlii  it  kas  ibeoeiBe  one  of  4iie  morifc  heurtiful  iwirtwr  tofvr- 
iag  •eentecB  of  the  4Q0Btmeit.  Tke  visteft  from  Uie  eus  iadude 
large  juroae  of  private  favest,  nnch  of .i/ftdch  k  already  Mrked  for 
^aatraetton. 

The  natiaiaa^  gowirnimat  hmg  reeogniaed  ike-  •pnaemtim. 
of  scenie  beauty  and       proteetion  of  Teepeatiicm  groimda  as  of 

vitiil  iinportaiic/j  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people,  Xew  York 
♦State  reco£niized  it  iu  the  foiisritiiriou  of  1894. 

The  Legislature  1ms  bv  law  delincd  the  central  portions  of  the 
Adirondack  and  Catskill  mountain  and  lake  regions  as  the  vital 
areas  over  which  tlie  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  should  nuiiii- 
taiii  a  continuous  forest  cover.  These  vital  central  areas  are  known 
tiie  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Parks.  Nevertheless,  the  Htate 
4)£  Sew  York  now  owns  only  fortv-elght  percent  of  the  land  withia 
tbeae  Pack  linea.  The  State  boidinna  ooeor  in  paveek  of  larger 
or  smaller  «iMa,  mtennixad  everywkexe  witfi  traets  of  private 
o>waied  lorest  iHbioh  is  fully  subjoot  io  anooRtrolled  ezplmtatMB. 
Fsr  tlw  puqMse  q£  oonaerrAtwa  of  waiter  sup^y,  for  the  incpeaae 
of  ivn-dGail,  for  eHmatie  oqvoiiaatioii,  and  far  pnrposes  of  reciear 
tion,  this  fifly^wo  per  «eDt  of  prt^at^^ly  owiied  land  is  in  or^ 
KMpoet  as  BBporiant  as  the  fort j-eigiit  per  oe&t  now  hM  the 
SiUrte,  aod  where  foveet  oever  is  to  be  resioved,  it  ehoald  be  ae- 
qnired  witiiout  delay  to  ixHind  out  1^  State**  holdings. 

^Iiieh  of  the  privately  owned  land  in  the  Adiroiwlacks  and  (^at**- 
kills  must  be  piindiast^l  at  unco  if  it  is  to  ^»e  a(H[iiir('d  by  th-e  State 
before  complete  denudation  has  arrived.  The  tirst  iunilxM'ing 
ojMMTitions  were  for  soft  wood  only,  which  was  taken  out  by  lioatin*^ 
tiie  logi  on  tlie  rivers.  The  hard  wood  was  left  largely  umtonchod, 
aad  th«8,  where*  lii>e  has  not  s^vept  through,  &  fo««»t  eovw  h*8  been 
left  on  the  land.  In  the  last  few  yars  the  privately  owned  land 
within  the  lines  of  the  State  Parks  in  the  Adirondacka  and  Oats- 
kills  has  entered  vpon  the  lart  altge  destmetion.  This  is  the 
ekaaing  out  of  the  hardwood  bj  iai^  lumber  omrporations,  who 
m  oftmtsag  logging  raikoads  through  their  tnwibs  and  are  mak- 
ing a  dean  eat  of  every  forest  tree  whaeh  eaa  in  any  way  be 
utilised.  These  operatioos  are  measured  sot  in  aeres^  but  in  enftive 
townriiips. 
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Througliout  all  of  the  earlier  lumbering  operations  the  sprucx^ 
forest  on  the  high  mountain  tops,  which  occurs  in  tiiose  localities 
in  practically  unmixed  stands  \\dthout  hardwoods,  was  neglected. 
Over  large  areas  it  is  now  falling  before  the  axe.  lu  its  place 
tbere  are  left  piles  of  dry  slaah,"  veritable  tinder  for  forest  £res 
whieih  threaten  to  consume  not  only  the  few  maaiidiig  trees  upon 
the  nuMiiitain  tops^  but  the  thin  aoH  of  the  mountain  sides  as  welL 
Whenever  the  soil  is  destroyed  <«i  sndi  mountain  tops,  the  return 
of  a  forest  cover  is  forever  impossible.  So  smous  aie  these  eon- 
ditioDs  beo<Hning  in  many  localities  that  a  forest  fire  onoe  started 
in  them  during  dry  weaidier  would  be  absolutely  uneontrcdlable 
until  it  readied  green  timber.  The  damage  that  it  would  "dien 
cause  in  the  green  timb^  in  a  season  of  dreu^t  would  be  tre- 
mendous. 

The  Stated  own  holdings,  totalling  in  value  fully  $40,000,000, 
are  menaced  at  innumerable  points  by  the  hre  traps  created  upon 
the  privately  owned  land  that  is  interspersed  with  the  State  prop- 
erty. Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  State  and  privately  owned 
land  is  intermixed,  and  of  the  danger  from  fire  which,  this  entails 
upon  the  State  laiid,  may  be  gathered  from  tlie  fact  that  the  State'^s 
property  lines,  because  of  the  many  small  parcels,  aggregate  more 
than  9,000  miles.  In  the  language  of  the  trenches,  these  salients 
of  {wiTNtelj  owned  land  must  be  eliminated  and  the  State  lines 
must  be  c<msolidated  as  a  measure  of  protection  iar  the  property 
that  the  State  now  owns. 

Consolidation  of  larger  areas  nndep  State  ownership  and  oon- 
tnd  is  assuming  rapidly  increasing  importance  in  the  minds  of 
water  supply  and  sanitary  engineers  because  of  the  fact  that  Nifw 
York  City  must  shortly  look  to  tho  Adirondacks  for  a  pure  and 
adequate  water  supply.  The  probability  of  utilizing  this  souive 
was  clearly  foreseen  ai>  long  ago  as  lUOU,  when  an  e.xhaustive  report, 
upon  New  York's  future  water  supply  was  prepared  by  John  11. 
Freeman,  Civil  Engineer,  under  the  direction  of  City  Comptroller 
Bird  S.  Coler ;  2,050  square  miles  of  available  water  shed  in  the 
Adirondacks  were  then  studied  and  mapped  and  estimates  of  cost 
and  plans  were  prepared  which  show  that  1,000,000,000  gallons 
per  day  may  be  delivered  to  the  cily  by  gravi^.  The  limit  of  the 
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supply  ill  the  Catskills  will  l>e  roHfhed  in  from  twenty  to  tliiity 
years.  Safeguarding  the  Adirondack  sources  is  accordingly  of 
immed  i  a  t  e  i  1 1 1  po  r t  a  n  c e. 

State  ownership  and  control  of  land  now  privatelj  owned  in  the 
Adirondacks  and  Catskills  will  be  directly  effective  in  increasing 
the  value  of  the  proper^.  Fire  danger  will  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, because  of  the  prenremtion  of  lumbering  while  reforestation 
of  lands  already  deaied  of  tree  growth  will  be  conducted.  In  1915 
three  thousand  acres  of  State  owned  land  were  reforested  from 
trees  grown  in  die  five  State  nurseries.  In  1916  an  equal  area  was 
reforested.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  reforestation  of  land  in  the 
Palisades  Interstate  Park.  The  'Conservation  CVnnmission  has 
entered  upon  a  policy  of  complete  reforestation  of  all  denuded  State 
land.  The  lumber  corporations  of  the  Adirondacks  and  Catskills 
are  making  practically  no  attempts  to  bring  back  a  forest  cover 
upon  their  denuded  land,  and  accordingly  the  only  hope  of  grow- 
ing a  suitable  forest  upon  these  areas  is  that  of  bringing  them 
under  State  ownership. 

Bond  issues  for  practically  all  other  State  purposes  provide 
money  which  is  to  be  used  for  outright  expenditure.  Money  spent 
for  purchase  of  additional  lands  in  the  Adirondacks  and  Catskills, 
howev^y  is  money  invested.  For  this  purpose  the  State  has  already 
spent  $4,075,000.  The  title  to  the  land  idiich  was  purehased  re- 
mains in  the  State,  with  all  that  this  means  to  the  pec^le  in  the 
increasing  value  (d  the  property.  It  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  the  Forest  "Preserve  is  now  worth,  if  it  should  be  placed  on 
the  market,  at  least  $40,000,000.  It  is  thus  true  in  every  sense 
that  the  bond  issue  of  $10,000,000  for  additions  to  the  Forest 
Preserve  and  to  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  is  an  investment  in 
the  broadest  sense,  upon  which  the  State  can  never  lose,  and  which 
will  have  a  con-'^tantly  inci*easing  monetary  value  as  time  goc>  on, 
aside  from  the  resulting  l^enctits  to  the  people  in  many  oCher  ways. 

The  acquisition  of  lands  with  this  $10,000,000  thus  authorized 
will  extend  over  a  number  of  years  and  it  is  provided  by  chapter 
560  of  the  laws  of  1916  that  no  proceeds  of  the  bond  issue  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose  until  they  are  first  appropriated  thereto  by 
the  Legislature.  For  Ibe  extension  of  the  Forest  Preserve 
$7,500,000  can  be  used,  but  only    under  the  direction  of  the  Con- 
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serration  Commission,  bv  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Land  Oflfice."  The  CJommissioners  of  the 
Land  Office  are  the  Lieutenimt  Governor,  the  speaker  of  the  As- 
sembly, the  Secretary  of  State,  the  OdmptroUer,  the  Treasurer,  the 
Attorney  General,  and  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 

The  remaining  $2,500,000  "  shall  be  expended  and  lands  ac- 
quired by  the  Oommiasioners  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park, 
under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  170  of  the  Laws  of  1900,  as 
amended,"  which  is  the  law  under  which  this  great  Park  has  been 
created  and  devoted  to  the  public. 

• 

PAPER  MANUFACTUBE  AND  THE  FORESTS 

Increase  in  Cost  of  Paper  in  1916 

The  year  1916  will  be  remembered  as  a  notable  one  in  the  history 
of  the  paper  industry  and  all  interests  affei'ted  thereby.  Among 
the  interests  more  or  less  involved  in  this  situation  are  those  of 
scenic  and  historic  preservation,  for  print  paper  is  now  made 
largely  from  wood-pulpv  and  its  ctmsumption  bears  directly  on  the 
subject  of  the  permanence  of  our  forests.  Furthermore,  the  per- 
manence of  printed  records  is  directly  affected  by  thp  quality  of 
the  paper  used  in  them,  and  wood-pulp  paper  is  notoriously  per^ 
ishable. 

Wood-pulp  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  for  fifty 
or  fifty-five  years.  The  date  of  its  first  use  is  uncertain.  On  ^larch 
5,  1917,  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  said  tliat  the  (irst  wood-pulp 
was  procured  in  this  country  on  March  5,  1S(;7.  A  few  davs  hirer, 
the  Evening  Sun  pu])lished  n  letter  from  .Mr,  A.  Price  Dillont  of 
^faplewood,  N.  J.,  questioning  the  accuracy  of  that  date.  He 
says: 

**  Having  been  connected  with  the  paj>er  industry  for  over 
twenty-five  years,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  interest  to  me  to  observe 
from  time  to  time  the  names  of  those  claiming  the  distinction  of 
haying  been  the  'first'  to  introduce  wood-pulp  paper  in  this 
country.  Ex-Senator  Warner  Miller  has  been  credited  with  this 
honor,  he  having  been  interested  in  the  .manufacture  of  wood-pulp 
late  in  1866  or  early  in  1867.  However,  in  an  address  recently 
delivered  bv  him  on  this  subject  he  states  that  Alberto  Pagenstecher 
had  already  been  making  wood-pulp  and  selling  it  to  the  Smith 
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Paper  Companj  at  Lee,  Mass.,  previous  to  that  time.  This  bears 
out  in  turn  a  claim  by  the  late  Wellington  Smith  that  he  was  the 
'  first '  one  to  make  paper  from  wood-pulp,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
assuihe  that  it  was  prior  to  1867.  In  the  April,  1914,  issue  of  the 
National  Printer  J oumalist  it  was  state  that  I.  Augustus  Stonwood 
was  selling  wowl-piilp  paper  to  the  trade  in  lSf>3.  In  1862  ho 
erected  a  wo<Mj-|mlp  factory  at  Gardiner,  Me.  In  the  April  1, 
1914,  issue  of  i'aper.  Inc.  a  trade  mag;a5:ine,  Robert  McAlpin  is 
said  to  have  bei^nn  the  mauufacture  of  paper  from  wood-pulp  in 
1860  at  I^e,  Masa." 

The  reason  why  the  year  1916  will  be  a  memorable  one  in  the 
history  of  the  paper  industry  is,  that  during  that  year  there  was  an 
enormous  adrance  in  the  ptiee  of  all  kinds  of  paper  for  news,  book 
and  commercial  uses. 

In  1916.  the  contract  price  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  for 
ordinary  lu  \\ .>pai>er  was  2.15  centos  a  poniul  delivered.  Their  eon- 
tract  price  fi>r  11H7  is  .'].15  cents  delivered.  But  this  doe*  not 
represent  the  extent,  of  the  advance  in  some  instances  where  the 
increase  has  been  as  much  as  800  per  cent  according  to  a  stat^ent 
in  the  New  York  £vening  Sun  of  February  15,  1917. 

From  a  fMraminent  printing  house  in  New  York,  we  learn  that  the 
prioes  of  paper  used  in  book  and  eommereial  work  advanced  as 
followB  in  the  year  1916 :  Cheap  newspapers  advanced  from  2% 
and  3  cents  a  pound  to  6^/^  cents.  The  price  of  flat  papers  was 
first  raised  by  successive  increases  of  a  cent  a  pound  at  a  time;  then, 
after  a  while,  the  price  per  pound  ceased  to  advance  but  paper  was 
billed  at  the  increased  price  per  pound  "  pli;s  ten  per  cent,"  *'  plus 
20  per  cent,'"  and  so  on  np  to  phis  60  per  cent."  the  averaire  Iveinir 
pin?  'lO  per  cent.  liorik  paper  whirh  in  1015  was  T^  o  cents  went 
up  to  Ht  cents;  lediier  ])apers  forinrrly  IT  cents  to  'M\  eents ;  coated 
paper  from  6  cents  to  lOl^  cents;  light  weight  paper  (bible  paper, 
etc.)  from  6  cents  to  13  or  15  cents;  and  manila  paper  from  5Vj 
and  6  coats  to  12  cents.  The  average  increase  has  been  from  100 
to  150  per  cent  in  prioe. 

An  incident  whid  may  be  mentioned  to  illustrate  the  uncertainty 
which  existed  in  the  paper  market  in  1916  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  contract  made  in  December,  1916,  for  the  publication  of 
the  old  Common  Council  Minutes  under  the  anspices  of  the  Mayor^s 
Coramiitee  upon  which  tiiis  Society  is  represented.     (See  page 
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182.  )  The  contract  called  for  a  certain  iuuhIht  of  v»iluiu<>s  to  be 
printed  c^n  GO  per  cent  rag  pa})er  at  15  cents  a  pound.  After  the 
bids  were  sent  in,  but  before  they  were  openody  the  bidders  learned 
that  the  paper  would  cost  27  cents  a  pound,  and  all  but  one  withr 
drew  their  bids. 

This  enormoua  advance  in  prices  of  paper  affected  all  branches 
of  business  and  every  profession,  for  there  is  not  one  of  them  that 
does  not  use  paper  in  some  form.  The  newspapers  felt  it  severely. 
Some  newspapers  amumnced  limits  to  the  number  of  pages  which 
they  would  print  in  a  single  edition  and  refused  to  insert  advertise- 
ments after  the  allotted  space  had  been  filled.  Small  newspapers 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  were  actually  compelled  to  suspend 
publication. 

The  cause  of  this  advance  in  cost  was  not  apparent  to  the  public. 
When,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  if  the  war  had  anything  to  do 
with  it,  the  writer  of  theee  pages  asked  an  official  of  one  of  the. 
largest  paper  making  concerns  in  the  country  in  January,  1917, 
what  the  cause  of  the  increased  price  of  paper  was,  he  received  the 
unresponsive  reply  that  even  at  the  increased  price,  the  pablishcrs 
were  using  more  paper  than  ever  before.  In  publidiing  circles,  the 
belief  beean^e  prevalwt  that  the  increase  in  price  was  artificial, 
imwarranted,  and  dne  to  a  combination  of  the  papeivraaken  to 
make  increased  jirotLt.^.  This  the  pa j»c'r-niakcrs  denied.  In  order 
that  the  facts  might  be  ast^ertaincd,  the  United  State  Senate 
authorized  an  investigation  which  began  in  August,  1016.  In- 
formation which  indicate*]  violations  of  the  Shennan  anti-trust  law 
was  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  while  facts  bearing 
on  the  economic  phases  of  tlio  situation  were  collated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  The  latter  continued  its  investigations 
and  held  hearings  at  Washington,  with  the  result  that  on  February 
16,  1917,  the  representatives  of  the  -gnnt  paper  manufactarers 
requested  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  ascertain  the  ooet  and 
iSx  the  selling  price  of  print  paper  to  be  sold  from  March  1  to 
September  1,  1917.  Meanwhile,  the  Department  of  Jnstioe  had 
started  its  machinery,  and  on  February  15,  1917,  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  began  an  inquiry  into  the  same  subject  in  Xew  York 
City. 
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Lessened  Durability  of  Printed  Records 

One  serious  result  of  the  stringency  in  the  paper  mai-ket  has  been 
that  the  qualitv  of  the  paper  used  for  newspaper  and  book  work 
has  manifestly  deteriorated  in  many  instances.  This  was  particu- 
larly noticeable  with  the  Kew  York  newspapers.  In  former  years, 
a  man  could  buy  a  newspaper  down-town  when'  he  left  his  office 
at  the  dose  of  business,  read  it  on  the  way  honie^  and  hand  it  to 
his  family  in  a  whole  and  readable  condition,  but  at  one  period  in 
191<;,  it  was  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule,  that  a  man  could 
l)uy  an  unbroken  pajier  from  the  nfnvsboy,  and  if  he  were  fortunate 
euouiih  to  irct  one  that  was  not  broken  at  the  folds  or  f raved  on 
the  margins,  it  was  usually  in  a  badly  damaged  condition  after  half 
an  hoiir's  reading.  If  this  condition  continues,  the  year  1916  will 
be  remembered  as  the  turning  point  from  whole  newspapers  to 
ragged,  friable  newspapers.  The  durability  of  newspapers  as  his- 
torical records  has  been  diminishing  of  late  years  proportionately 
with  the  substitution  of  wood-pulp  for  rag  fibre  in  the  stodc  from 
which  it  has  been  made;  but  we  venture  to  predict  that  those 
printed  in  1916  will  be  even  less  permanent  than  their  predecessors 
as  repositories  of  current  history. 

AYhere  this  condition  will  end  cannot  be  foreseen.  Its  effect 
on  the  publication  of  both  newspapers  and  books  of  the  better  class 
is  greatly  to  be  deplored  Iroiii  the  historical  standpoint. 

Number  of  Trees  Used  in  Newspaper  Manufacture 

If  the  increased  price  resulted  in  any  diminution  in  the  de- 
struction of  trees,  there  might  be  in  such  reduced  drain  on  the 

forests  some  measure  of  compensation  for  the  ill-effects  before 
noted,  but  if  correctly  informed  by  the  rc])i'c»cntative  of  the  large 
paper  manufacturing  company  before  quoted,  there  is  no  diminu- 
tion in  tlic  demand  for  news  paper,  l^robably  very  few  people 
realize  when  they  read  a  newspaper  or  notice  a  pile  of  newspapers 
on  a  news-stand,  or  see  a  truck-load  of  rolls  of  news  paper  un- 
loading in  Printing  House  Square,  New  York,  that  most  of  the 
material  from  which  newspapers  are  made  was  once  a  part  of  the 
evergreen  forests,  or  realize  how  many  trees  are  cut  down  in  the 
course  of  a  year  to  enable  the  newspapers  to  carry  on  their  indis- 
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pensable  function  of  diseemmating  inf oimation  of  current  event& 

To  illustrate  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  may  cite  the  amount 
of  paper  consumed  by  one  of  the  lra<liug  metropolitan  dailies, 
The  New  York  Times.  In  the  published  statistics  of  this  paper 
it  is  stated  that  during  the  year  19 IG,  for  its  net  paid  circulation 
of  124,503,327  copies,  it  consumed  07,014,000  pounds  of  paper. 
\\'ith  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  many  trees  this  represented,  we 
wrote  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  asking  how 
many  spruce  trees,  eight  inches  in  diameter  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  would  be  required  in  the  manufacture  of  that  amount  of 
paper.  The  inquiry  was  refened  to  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory of  the  Forest  Service  of  that  Department,  from  which  we 
received  the  following  interesting  reply: 

Fnited  States  Depabtmbnt  of  Agbioultuke 

Forest  Seevice 

Fobebt  Pboduots  Labokatobt 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  February  10,  1917. 

]!Ir.  E.  H.  Hall,  Secretary, 

American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society, 
The  Tribune  Building, 
l^ew  York  city. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  February  5,  addressed  to  the  Washington  office, 
has  been  referred  to  this  laboratory. 

It  is  considerable  of  an  estimate  to  attempt  to  say  how  much 
news  paper  could  be  produced  from  a  spruce  tree  of  a  given  diam- 
eter. In  order  to  arrive  at  any  figure  that  would  be  even  close, 
one  should  know  something  about  the  shape  of  the  tree,  height, 
densily  of  wood  and  method  of  barking,  as  well  as  the  furnish 
that  would  be  used  in  manufacturing  the  sulphite  and  ground- 
wood  pulp  into  news  print  paper.  Assuming  tiiat  a  tree  is  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  about  50  feet  high,  that  no  wood  under  three 
inches  in  diameter  is  utilized  for  pulp,  that  barking  is  done  in 
modern  barking  drums,  and  that  the  spruce  is  all  sound  and  of 
rather  slow  growth,  tliat  15  per  cent  sulphite  and  ^5  per  cent 
ground  wood  pulp  are  used  for  the  news  print  paper,  one  could 
secure  from  each  tree  approximately  100  pounds  of  news  paper. 
On  that  basis,  the  consunijition  of  07,014,000  pounds  of  news 
paper  would  represent  the  utilization  of  some  424,000  spruce  trees 
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deaeribed  above.  OocMumallyy  wood  of  smaller  diameter  iJum 
tiizee  rndket  top  is  lued  but  this  is  not  at  all  general  amd  has  not 
been  considered  in  this  estimate. 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.   C.  Mc^'^AUUHTON, 

Acting  in  Charge,  Section  of  Pulp  and  Paper. 

Presenting  the  same  problem  to  the  New  YoA  State  Conserva- 
tion Gkmmussion  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  acreage  of  ave- 
rage virgin  spruce  represented  by  the  manufacture  of  67,914,000 
pounds  of  paper,  we  have  received  the  following  reply : 

State  of  Xew  York 

CoNSEBTATIOn'  COMMISSION 

Albant 

February  27,  1917. 

Dr.  E.  II.  Hall, 

Tribune  Building, 

New  York,  N.  Y. : 

Bear  Sir: 

Answer  to  your  letter  of  February  l7th  has  been  delayed  on 
account  of  my  absence  from  this  office. 

Taking  the  figures  in  your  letter  that  the  New  York  Times  an- 
nually consmnes  67,914,000  pounds  of  newspaper,  and  figuring 

that  tlie  avernire  virgin  spruce  forest  in  the  Adirondacks  would 
cut  15  cords  per  acre  (this,  of  course,  is  an  average  for  the  whole 
Adirondacks,  many  acrrs  oi"  tracts  would  not  cut  15  cords  and 
many  would  cut  considerably  more,  perhaps  20).  an<l  that  one 
cord  of  spruce  pulp  wood  will  make  1,800  pounds  of  })Hper,  then 
the  yield  from  one  acre  of  virgin  forest  would  be  27,000  pounds 
of  paper  and  the  area  neeesBary  to  be  cut  ovw  to  supply  ths  Net» 
York  Times  with  one  year's  newspaper  would  be  approximately 
2,500  acres.  These  figures,  of  course,  are  very  rough. 

Very  truly  yours, 

AsTHUR  S.  TTopiaNS, 

Stale  Forester. 
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GUY  PAKK  HOUSE  IN  AMSTERDAM 

On  Februurv  14,  1917,  the  Hon,  Erastus  Corning  Davis  of 
IFonda,  N.  Y.,  introduced  in  the  Aaflemblj  die  following  bill: 

As  Act  authorizing  the  repair,  improvement  and  preaervation  of 
the  buildiug  known  aa  Guy  Park  house,  and  the  grounds  adja- 
cent hereto,  in  the  eily  of  Amsterdam,  county  oI  'Mont- 
gomeiy,  making  an  appzopriation  thearefor,  and  transferring 
the  ei^tody  thmof  to  tiie  Amenean  CSiapter  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Bevolution. 

TJte  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
mid  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Sp<  tion  1,  The  Superintendent  of  Fohlic  Works  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  such  repairs  and  improvements  to  the  building 
situated  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  county  of  Montgomery,  and 
known  as  the  Ony  Park  house,  as  will  restore  so  far  as  may  he 
possible  siieh  building  to  its  original  appearance  and  as  may  be 
necessary  to  preserve  the  same,  and  to  improve  the  grouu<ls  im- 
mediately adjacent  thereto;  the  said  property  having  been  appro- 
priated by  the  State  for  canal  purposes  from  the  owner  or  owners 
thereof  on  or  about  FebruBry  foniteenih,  nineteen  hundred  and 
seven,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  one  hundred  and 
forty^aewen  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  Ihree. 

§  2,  Upon  Ihe  eompletion  of  the  r^airs  and  improvements 
authorized  by  this  act,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  is 
hereby  authorized  to  triuisfer  to  the  Amsterdam  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  ]\evolution  the  custody  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  building  and  such  portion  of  the  grounds  imme- 
diately adjacent  thereto  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  use 
and  preservation  of  such  building,  upon  the  execution  and  tiling 
in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  of  a  proper 
instrument  by  said  Daughters  of  ihe  American  Eevolution,  agree- 
ing to  preserve,  protect  and  maintain  such  building  in  a  suitable 
and  proper  manner  without  cost  to  the  State,  and  releasing  the 
State  from  any  damage  or  claim  for  damage  which  may  accrue 
to  any  person  or  persons  by  reason  of  the  use  of  such  building  or 
any  part  thereof.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  l>e  deemed 
as  divesting  the  State  of  title  to  such  property,  and  tlie  right  of 
<.'U3tody  and  maintenance  Jiercbv  autliorized  to  be  conveved  bv  the 
Superintendent  of  l^ublic  Works  to  said  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Iwevolution  shall  not  be  transferred  or  assigned  bv  them  with- 
out  the  previous  consent  in  writing  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works. 
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§  3.  The  Amfiterdam  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bevolutioii  may  designate  a  caretaker  to  such  premises,  and 
adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  admission  of  yisitors;  bnt  no 
cha^  or  fee  shall  he  exacted  for  such  admission^ 

§  4.  The  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000),  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  he  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  oat  of  any 
moneys  in  the  treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  be  paid 
by  the  treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  Comptroller  on  the  order  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works. 

§  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately.* 

The  place  called  Guy  Park  in  the  foregoing  act  was  the  huiiie 
of  Sir  Guy  Johnson,  nephew  of  Sir  William  Johnson  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame.  Concerning  this  interesting  landmai'k  Assembly- 
man Davis  furnishes  us  with  the  following  information: 

An  examination  of  the  records  at  the  Montgomery  County 
Clerk's  office  at  londa,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  disposition 
was  made  of  the  lands  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  Colonel  (Juv  John- 
son  and  Daniel  Clans  reveals  the  following  facts:  First,  that  the 
Guy  Park  mile  square  was  formerly  the  lloofe  Patent,  granted  to 
Henry  IToofe  December  12,  1727,  and  the  Daniel  Claus  property 
and  the  Fort  Johnson  mile  square  were  parts  of  the  Wilson  and 
Abeel  Patent,  granted  to  Ebenezer  Wilson  and  John  Abeel,  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  half-breed  Complanter  who  was  on  Gen- 
eral Washington's  staff  during  the  BeTolution.  This  patrat  was 
granted  February  22,  1706,  hut  it  is  thought  that  the  patentees 
did  not  settle  on  it.  The. records  show  that  it  was  subsequently 
.  included  in  the  Kingsland  or  Royal  Grant  to  Sir  William  John- 
son. 

Guv  Park  was  conveyed  hv  the  commissioners  to  John  Tavlor 
and  James  Caldwell,  who  conveyed  to  Daniel  ^Tiles.  July  0, 
1790;  ^[iles  conveved  to  Sarfih  and  James  ]\Ic(iorck  in  1800: 
McGorck  to  John  V.  Henry  in  1805;  Jolm  V.  Henry  to  Henry 
Bayard;  Bayard  to  James  Stewart  in  1845  or  1846. 

After  the  flight  of  the  Johnsons  and  ])revions  to  the  act  of  at- 
tainder and  conflscation  in  1779,  the  Fort  Johnson  mansion  was 

*  The  bill  was  passed  and  became  chapter  316  of  the  lawe  of  1917. 
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occupied  by  All)ert  11.  Yedder.  the  Daniel  Clans  resideuce  by  Col. 
John  Harper,  and  Guy  Park  by  Henry  Xennedy. 

Guy  Park  was  built  iu  17 60  and  was  originally  constructed  of 
wood.  Ft  is  said  that  this  ])ui](li7iij:  was  burned  by  being  struck 
by  lightning  and  was  replaced  with  the  present  stone  structure, 
or  rather  the  main  part  of  it.  In  general  appearance  and  con- 
struction it  was  similar  to  the  mansion  at  Fort  Johnson,  being 
well  built  with  irregular  blocks  of  limestone  and  the  usual  sub- 
stantial walls,  having  the  deep  recessed  windows  that  are  so  often 
seen  in  Colonial  buildings.  The  roof  was  four  square  and  must 
have  had  the  same  appearance  as  the  former  roof  of  Queen  Anne's 
parsonage  at  Fort  Hunter.  The  appearance  of  the  front  and  rear 
of  the  house  was  similar,  both  having  a  lon^.  wide  ])iazza.  A  wide 
hall  ran  through  the  centre  of  the  house,  lu-oad.  windinii'  stairs 
leading  to  the  broad  hall  of  the  floor  al»ove.  The  loonis  were  s])a- 
cious  and  well  finished,  with  paneled  wainscoting,  and  must  have 
impressed  the  beholder  in  those  primitive  days  with  the  thought 
of  grandeur.  We  may  try  as  much  as  we  can  to  imagine  that  it 
was  constructed  on  the  same  general  plan  as  Fort  Johnson,  still 
there  was  something  about  its  proportions  that  must  have  made 
it  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the  sombre  building. 

Mr.  James  Stewart  must  have  been  a  man  of  taste,  and  had  a 
]>  roper  conception  of  the  fitness  of  things  when  he  made  the  nec^ 
essary  changes  in  the  building  after  purchasing  it.  While  retain- 
ing the  old  building  he  made  such  changes  and  additions  to  it 
that  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  few  colonial  man- 
sions in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Xone  of  the  other  old  buildings 
impresses  one  at  once  with  both  age  and  beauty  as  tliis  one  does. 
Surrounded  as  it  is  l)y  green  fields  and  stately  ehns,  and  with  a 
background  of  the  Mohawk  with  its  wooded  islands  and  the  hills 
with  their  evergreen  slopes,  one  would  almost  expect  to  see  the 
birchen  canoe  of  the  painted  Indian  gliding  by,  or  hear  his  war 
cry  in  the  woods  in  the  rear,  were  it  not  for  the  rattle  and  roar 
and  rumble  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad  trains  on  one  shore 
and  the  West  Shore  railroad  trains  on  the  other. 

J.  R.  Sims,  in  his  Frontiersmen,  speaks  of  a  visit  to  this  build- 
ing and  of  a  conversation  in  1846  with  Henry  Bayard^  who  was 
then  the  owner  and  occupant.   "  After  the  Revolution  it  was  for 
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yeare  a  public  house  known  as  a  stage  house.  The  front  room  ou 
the  east  side  of  the  hall  was  the  bai'  i-oom.  While  occupied  as  an 
inn,  the  home  was  literally  surrounded  by  sheda  —  a  custom  of 
the  times  —  to  accommodate  the  large  uragons  then  transportiiig 
merchandise  and  produce." 

The  bvilding  is  said  to  have  been  built  fay  mechanics  from 
Europe,  probaUy  by  Samuel  Fuller,  the  axchiteet  of  Johnsoii 
Hall,  Johnstown. 

Tradition  says  ^t  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  Guy  Park  a  ghost 
resembling  the  then  deceased  wife  of  Guy  Johnson  occasionally 
appeared,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Ihe  credulous  Kennedy  fam- 
ily. Even  in  the  daytime  they  were  more  than  once  alarmed. 
About  this  time  a  German,  a  stranger  to  the  family,  called  there 
and  seemed  very  much  interested  in  the  ghost  story  and  expressed 
a  willingness  to  pass  the  night  in  the  spook  room,"  asking  if 
the  spook  resembled  Guy  Johnson's  wife.  Being  told  that  it  did 
and  lecttving  permission  to  occupy  the  room  at  night  he  retired 
early,  saying  that  he  was  well  armed.  Before  daylight  a  com- 
motion was  heard  in  the  haunted  room  followed  by  tiie  report  of 
a  pistoL 

The  family  thus  aroused  procured  a  li^t  and  upon  entering 
the  romn  found  the  stranger  up  and  dressed.  He  declared  he  had 
seen  or  heard  the  ghost  and  had  discharged  his  pistol  at  it  He 
concluded  that  he  would  not  go  to  bed  again,  ordered  his  horse 

and  left  before  daylight,  saying  on  his  departure  that  the  family 
would  not  again  be  annoyed  by  that  ghost,  and  it  never  was. 

The  mystery  of  the  ghost  has  been  thus  explained.  Many  valu- 
al)I('  articles  were  undoubtedly  left  behind  by  the  Tories  in  their 
hurried  flight  to  Canada,  who  expected  soon  to  return  and  re- 
cover them,  but  when  they  found  the  prospect  of  return  cut  off 
they  attempted  to  obtain  them  through  the  mystery  of  supersti- 
tion. An  attempt  was  made  by  a  female  agent,  who  was  thought 
to  be  the  ghost  of  Guy  Johnson's  wife,  to  obtain  possession  of  fam- 
ily treasures  by  taking  advantage  of  the  credulity  of  the  occupants 
of  the  building,  but  she  not  sueceeding,  a  male  agent  was  em- 
ployed with  greater  success.  Through  Mrs.  James  Stewart,  in 
1879,  Hr.  Sims,  in  eompany  with  Cborge  S.  Devendorf,  obtained 
a  key  to  this  mysterr.   On  the  west  side  of  the  hall  were  two 
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rooms.  In  the  comer  room  cxa  its  mrt  iide  was  a  fiie[4tce  of 
the  large  old-f ashioined  kind,  and  on  eack  side  of  it  the  room  vas 
wainscoted  in  panels  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  space  over  the 
mantel  was  also  covered  with  carved  paneling.  In  this  paneling, 
on  each  side  of  the  fireplace,  were  small  closets  several  inches 
deep  and  several  feet  long,  with  a  door  wliich  closed  with  a  secret 
spring.  In  one  or  ]K)th  of  these,  it  is  supposed,  were  placed  some 
valuable  pa])ers  and  jewelrs'.  of  whicli  the  stranger  was  undonl)!- 
edly  aware,  and  was  also  familiar  with  tlie  secret  spring.  Having 
once  gained  access  to  the  room  and  obtaimng  possession  of  the 
treasures,  he  departed,  and  having  no  more  use  for  the  ghost  it 
departed  also. 

AVhen  Mr.  James  Stewart  remodelled  that  part  of  the  house 
the  chimney  was  removed  and  with  it  the  paneling,  not  only  dis- 
closing hut  forever  destroying  those  little  secret  chamhers. 

The  floors  of  this  huilding  are  all  of  pitdi  pine  and  the  house 
for  the  period  was  exceedingly  well  constructed.  It  is  said  that 
at  a  suhsequent  period  a  quantity  of  leaden  window  weights  were 
found  huried  in  the  orchard  west  of  the  house,  probably  put  there 
to  prevent  the  Whigs  from  using  them  to  mould  into  bullets. 

^Fary  Johnson,  daughter  of  Sir  William,  married  Lieut.  Guy 
Tolmson  in  the  spring  of  l7fK).  Tie  was  born  in  Ireland,  was  a 
nej)hew  of  the  llaronet  and  came  to  live  with  him  early  in  life. 
He  was  long  associated  with  Sir  William  as  his  deputy;  and  was 
made  commissioner  of  the  Indians  at  Sir  William^s  death  in  1774. 
He,  too,  went  to  f^anada  prior  to  the  flight  of  Sir  John  nnd  his 
retainers.  He  died  March  5,  1788,  in  London,  whither  he  had 
gone  in  straitened  circumstances  to  petition  for  relief,  in  lieu  of 
his  forfeited  estates  in  Tryon  County.  His  wife  is  said  to  have 
died  in  Canada  a  short  time  after  she  went  there. 

An  item  in  the  will  of  Sir  William  Johnson  defines  the  western 
houndaiy  of  the  original  Ghiy  Park  mile  square  and  the  eastern 
and  western  boundary  of  Colonel  Clauses  estate.  He  bequeaths  to 
'*  Daniel  Claus  the  tract  of  land  where  he  now  lives,  viz.,  from 
Dove  Kill  to  the  creel-:  which  lies  about  fonr  Inindred  yards  to 
the  northward  (westward)  of  the  now  dwelling-place  of  Colonel 
Gny  Johnson  "  (the  Guy  Park  mansion),  about  eight  hundred 
acres. 
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Watkins  Glen,  at  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake,  has  a  well-deserved 
reputation  for  beauty,  but  there  are  several  glens  tributary  to  the 
head  of  Cayuga  Lake  which  have  charms  of  their  own  and  whicli 
are  equally  deserving  of  preservation  from  spoliation.  The  re- 
markable beauty  and  pictureaquesness  of  the  falls,  glens  and 
gorges  that  abound  in  and  near  the  city  of  Ithaca^  formed  l)y  the 
several  large  streams  which  cut  their  way  through  the  shale  rock 
of  the  Hamilton  Group  before  they  unite  to  form  the  Inlet  of 
Cayuga  Lake,  have  long  been  well  known.  They  have  been 
hrou^t  into  especial  prominence  by  their  association  with  Cornell 
University. 

The  CozneU  Campus  extends  about  one  mile,  measured  from 
noi-th  to  south.    The  north  line  is  bounded  by  the  Fall  Creek 

Gorge  with  Beebe  Lake  at  the  upper  end;  the;  south  line  is  hounded 
by  the  Cascadilla  Glen.  For  long  distances  these  ravines  ffor  that 
is  what  they  really  are),  with  their  high  wooded  hanks  and  many 
waterfalls,  belong  to  the  University.  The  remainder  is  in  private 
hands.  The  other  places  of  like  kind  in  and  around  Ithaca  are 
those  formed  by  the  course  of  "  Six-Mile  Creek,"  with  its  fine 
banks  and  Wells  Falls  as  its  chief  feature;  Taghanic  Glen,  with 
its  famed  bridal-veil  fall,  dropping  sheer  down  more  than  200 
feet;  Buttermilk  Fall  and  Glen;  and  Enfield  Falls  and  Glen,  each 
upon  a  separate  large  stream.  In  fact,  some  of  them  in  tiie  rainy 
seasons  approach  the  proportions  of  rivers. 

In  a  former  Report  (1912)  we  have  referred  to  Taghanic  Falls, 
about  eight  and  a  half  miles  from  Ithaca  on  the  west  side  of  Cay- 
uga Lake,  and  to  the  instrumental itv  of  the  Hon.  Robert  H. 
Treman*  in  the  conservation  of  one  of  the  most  attractive  sections 
of  the  gorge.  Since  then,  Mr.  Treman  has  extended  his  generous 
efforts  to  other  .scenic  sections  in  and  around  Tthaca.  Few  persons 
in  the  State  of  Xew  York,  or  in  any  State,  have  done  as  much 
as  ho  to  preserve  and  develop  for  public  beneht  the  scenic  beauties 
of  their  native  towns  and  localities.  For  many  years,  until  he, 
with  great  energy,  took  hold  of  the  work  of  redeeming  these  re- 

*  Ifr.  Treman's  borne  is  in  Ithaca,  where  he  is  president  of  a  bank  and  ha« 
other  large  hvitiness  Interesta.  He  ia  also  at  the  present  time  acting  Goremor 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 
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mai'kable  works  o£  nature,  they  had  been  largely  neglected  and  in 
Bome  instances  the  destruction  of  their  beauty  was  threatened. 
He,  like  hk  brother,  Hon.  Charles  £.  Treman,  fomerly  State 
Conmiisdoner  of  Highways,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Mynderse 
Van  Oleef,  Esq.,  is  a  Trustee  of  Cornell  Uniyersily.  In  that 
connection  he  stimulated  and  promoted  a  plan  for  the  development 
of  the  portions  of  the  Fall  Creek  Grorge  and  Caseadilla  Glen  that 
belong  to  the  University,  in  connection  with  those  in  private 
haiulii,  some  of  which  he  and  his  associates  acquired  for  that  pur- 
pose. Elal)orate  plans  for  such  developnient  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Charles  N".  Lowrie,  the  landscape  architect  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  are  in  the  liands  of  ;i  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, awaiting  the  subscription  of  the  necessary  $75,000  of  funds 
to  carry  them  out.  No  other  university  in  the  world  has  within 
the  borders  of  its  own  properiy  features  of  scenic  beauty  of  this 
character  approaching  those  within  the  limits  of  the  Cornell 
Campus.  The  opinion  is  strongly  held  that  the  educational  ef- 
fect, moral  and  aesthetical,  upon  the  undergraduates  of  Cornell, 
would  many  times  repay  the  cost  of  the  devdopment  of  these  glens 
and  opening  them  up  for  easy  access. 

In  the  saving  and  protection  of  all  the  other  scenic  places 
named,  Mr.  Treman  has  actively  participated  by  his  labors,  ex- 
penditures and  gcnerons  puldic  gifts.  Much  of  the  value  of  the 
part  of  Cascjidilla  Glen  owned  bv  Cornell  University  would  be 
lost  if  the  lower  portions  of  it  were  not  similarly  protected  and 
developed.  ^Ir.  Treman  and  his  brother,  with  Mr.  Yan  Cleef, 
^fr.  AVarren  II.  Manning,  the  well-known  landscape  gardener  of 
l>oston,  and  Mr.  Sherman  Peer  of  Ithaca,  formed  the  Caseadilla 
Company,  which  purchased  the  part  of  Caseadilla  Glen  lying 
below  the  University  holdings.  All  of  this  lower  portion  had 
formerly  been  owned  by  the  father  of  Colonel  Williams,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company,  and  contained  a 
large  flour  milL  This  company  removed  the  old  mill,  developed 
the  land  adjoining  the  north  bank  of  the  stream  as  a  residential 
section,  erected  a  monolithic  concrete  guard-rail  for  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  bank  of  the  stream,  opened  a  walk  along  the 
top  bank  and  also  one  along  the  bed  of  the  stream.   This  company 
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controls  the  water  rights  in  the  lower  ravine  up  to  the  point  where 
Cornell  University's  riglits  l)egin. 

The  Cascadilla  Company  lias,  by  vote  of  its  dirpctors,  expressed 
its  willingness  to  convey  all  their  water  rights  and  property  rights 
now  held,  to  Cornell  University  provided  they  can  he  assured  of 
proper  de^'^lopment  and  maintenance  of  the  walks^  outlooks,  etc., 
by  Conaell  University.  Mr.  Kobert  II.  Treman  personally  owns 
a  house  and  lot  on  Linn  street,  Ithaca,  the  removal  of  whieh  honse 
would  afford  to  loimBts  passing  the  ravine  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
lower  go(tg6f  whidi  view  is  now  praetieally  shut  oS  b^  tios  house; 
and  "Mi,  Treman  has  ezpresfled  a  wiDingness  to  join  in  {he  devel- 
opment of  this  ravine  by  having  the  house  removed  so  as  to  afford 
the  view. 

In  a  similar  spirit  and  with  even  greater  generosity,  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Treman  undertook  the  developoient  of  8ix-AIile  Creek  ravine 
for  public  purposes.  He  owns  tlie  l)ed  of  Six-^tile  Creek  extend- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  bank  on  one  aide  to  the  other  side  of  the 
ravine,  within  the  city  of  Ithaca,  together  with  certain  rights  of 
way  leading  from  State  street  to  the  ravine,  and  this  ownership 
controls  the  ravine  for  a  distance  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
up  to  a  point  where  the  city  property  begins;  and  the  city  of 
Ithaea  owns,  it  is  understood,  another  seetion  of  the  ravine  for  a 
diaAanoe  of  about  one  and  one4ialf  miles  up  to  and  indnding  the 
site  of  the  oily  water  works  dam.  ICr.  Tteman  has  ngniiied  hb 
willingness  to  eonvey  his  property  and  water  rights  in  tiie  Six- 
Mile  Cre^  to  the  city  of  Ithaca  for  a  reservation  and  park,  on 
the  eonditkm  that  the  city  of  Ithaca  assume  the  ohligation  of  main- 
taining and  preserving  the  Six-Mile  Creek  ravine  ss  a  city  play- 
ground and  park,  and  the  matter  is  now  being  linndled  by  the 
Board  of  Commerce  of  the  city  of  Ithaca,  which  board  has  a  plan, 
already  worked  out.  to  liegin  a  campaign  about  April  1.  1017.  to 
secnre  by  po})iilar  suKscription  a  sufficient  amount  to  develop  prop- 
erly this  ravine  as  a  reservati<m  and  thus  secure  Mr.  Treman's 
property  for  the  city. 

Buttermilk  Falls  ravine  is  two  miles  from  the  citv  of  Ithaet. 
Aecen  to  it  is  by  macadam  road.  A  large  portion  of  the  ravine 
has  reoentty  been  acquired  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Treman  who  has  had  a 
plan  prepared  by  Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning  for  the  opening  up  of 
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wafts  fiizoqgfa  tbe  ntrzna  THob  plan  eentemplates  the  lemoral  of 
tt  muEibeir  of  IwildifigB,  trees,  eta,  lAnsk  hswe  hem.  obstraelui^  the 
Tiew  of  the  falls  and  ravuie  from  the  I^aca-Ehzura  State  Road, 
.the  beantifying  of  the  sonoimdiiigs  of  the  rarine  by  proper  plant- 
ing of  shrubbery,  treefif,  etc,  the  providing  of  a  saitahle  parking 
space  for  motor  cars  and  some  provision  for  picnic  parties,  etc., 
all  of  which  plans  are  now  under  process  of  development,  part  of 
tbe  construction  work  having  hoen  already  done. 

Mr.  Trcman  does  not  own  the  entire  Buttermilk  Falln  ravine, 
but  the  upper  part  of  it  is  controlled  by  one  or  two  private  owner- 
ships and  that  of  tlie  Associated  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  which 
controls  one  or  two  dams  in  the  stream  and  has  practical  control 
of  the  water  supply  subject  to  certain  ri^ts  below.  This  eorpo- 
ration  has  s^ified  its  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  devdbpment 
of  this  ravine. 

Enfidd  Falls  glen  is  situated  ahont  fire  milea  from  Ithaca  and 
is  readied  hy  a  maeadam  road.  In  this  raTine  the  wat»  descends 
a  cBstanoe  about  1,000  feet  through  a  series  of  waterfalls,  the 

upper  part  of  the  ravine  being  the  most  beantiftil.   This  portion, 

together  with  the  dam  and  the  mill  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ra\^ne, 
is  now  controlled  by  Mr.  Jl.  TT.  TrfMti;ir!  v/lio  has  develo]>cd  the 
upper  portion  in  a  simple  way,  providins:  for  w^alks,  rail-ji^iiards, 
etc.,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  ra\nnc  is  accessible  to  tourists. 
Further  development  of  this  ravine  and  the  acquiring  of  more 
property  adjoining  it,  are  under  contemplation  by  the  owner. 

MIAOARA  FALLS 

Increased  Diversion  Temporarily  Fermitied 

During  the  past  year,  Niagara  Falls  have  been  the  subject  of 
many  attanpts  at  legislation  having  in  view  increased  diversions 
of  water  from  the  river  above  tibe  f alia. 

As  explained  in  previous  Reports,  tiie  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  dated  January  11,  1^,  and  pro- 
claimed May  13,  1910,  provides  that  20,000  eahic  feet  per  second 
may  he  diverted  on  the  Ainevican  side  and  36,000  cubic  feet  on 
the  Canadian  side.  The  Burton  Act.  which  limited  the  diversions 
on  the  American  side  to  15,600  cubic  feet  per  secA^nd,  has  expired, 
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but  the  War  Department  is  unwilling,  without  expressed  author- 
ity from  CongZQflBy  to  grant  permits  for  a  larger  consumption;  and 
the  power  companies  have  made  earnest  efforts  to  secure  such 
authorization  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  Secretary  of  War 
does  not  want  to  repeat  the  mistake,  which,  he  said  at  the  hearing 
hefore  the  Foreign  Relations  CQmmittee  on  December  7,  1916,  he 
had  inadvertently  made,  of  granting  temporary  permits  for  the 
diversion  of  1,200  cuhie  feet  more  than  the  amount  authorized  by 
law,  and  he  advocates  the  granting  of  permits  up  to  the  treaty 
limit  of  20,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  At  the  hearing  above  re- 
ferred to  he  pleaded  for  the  industrial  companies  which  were 
"  starving  "  for  power,  while  Congressman  Cline,  before  the  same 
committee  at  the  same  time,  declared  that  owing  to  inefficient 
power  plants  there  is  constant  loss  of  80,000  horse-power  by  one 
company"  alone.  If  the  latter  statement  be  true,  it  is  not  un- 
natural for  the  people  of  the  State  of  ^sTew  York  and  of  the 
United  States  to  ask  why  the  beauty  of  Niagara  Falls  should  he 
sacrificed  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  machinery  of  the  very  com- 
panies which  at  the  same  time  waste  80,000  horse-power  or  more 
and  ask  for  more  water. 

Figures  furnished  to  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preser- 
vation Society  by  United  States  engineers  indicate  that  increased 
diversions  of  water  on  the  Canadian  side  in  the  years  1912-1916 
lowered  the  water  on  the  west  end  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  foot  —  or,  to  he  exact,  0.26745  of  a  foot;  and 
Ileaton's  Annual  for  1915,  a  Canadian  publication,  states  that  the 
crest  of  the  (Canadian  Fall  has  been  shortened  550  feet  since  1900. 
When  these  diversions  and  those  from  the  upper  Great  Lakes  are 
taken  into  consideration,  it  is  evident  that  Niagara  is  in  a  pre- 
carious condition. 

Secretary  Baker  argues  that  the  diversion  of  the  water,  by  les- 
sening the  erosion,  tends  to  preserve  the  falls.  This  argument 
should  receive  every  respect  due  to  its  eminent  source.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, however,  to  escape  the  idea  that  while  the  drying  up  of 
Niagara  might  preserve  the  rocks  —  of  which  we  have  more  im- 
pressive exposures  elsewhere  —  it  would  not  preserve  Niagara 
Falls  according  to  the  commonly  accepted,  notion  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  waterfall. 
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The  principal  enactment  hy  CongiesB  concexuiiig  Niagara  dur- 
ing the  past  year  was  the  passage  of  Senator  Wadsvorth's  resolu- 
tion (S.  J.  Bes.  186)  giving  the  Secretary  of  War  authori^  to 
issue  temporary  revocable  permits  for  diversions  of  water  above 
the  falls  to  an  amount  idiich,  with  prior  authorizations,  should  not 
exceed  80,(N)0  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  provisions  of  the  reso- 
lution were  limited  to  the  period  ending  July  1,  1917.  This  reso- 
lution was  signed  by  President  Wilson  January  19,  1917,  and  is 
Public  Txesolution  45. 

While  the  resolution  was  pending.  Congress  was  also  consider- 
ing Congressman  Cline's  biU  (H.  R.  20047)  which  contemplated 
a  law  giving  the  Secretary  of  War  authority  to  grant  permits  for 
diversions  up  to  20,000  cubic  feet  per  second  for  longer  periods 
and  under  elaborate  provisions  designed  to  safeguard  public  in- 
terests. This  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  February 
8, 191Y,  but  did  not  pass  the  Senate. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  Gline  bill  would  probably 
fftil  of  enactment,  Senator  Wadsworth,  on  February  27,  19  lY, 
offered  another  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  218)  extending  the 
operation  of  the  former  resolution  to  July  1,  1918.  He  urged  it 
as  an  emergency  measure,  and  argued  in  the  Senate  on  March  2, 
1017,  that  without  the  passage  of  the  resolution  "it  will  he  im- 
possible for  the  'Navy  Department  to  continue  mucli  longer  in 
securing  shells  and  armor  for  1)attleshi])s.  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  metal  allovs  which  are  used  in  the  steel  industries  which  turn 
out  armor  and  shells  are  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  electro- 
chemical industries  of  Kiagara  Falls.*'  The  resolution,  however, 
failed  to  pass. 

Power  Plamt  in  State  Beeervatum  Proposed 

On  "March  '2-2,  lOlT.  Hon.  Ivoss  Graves  of  Buffalo  introduced  in 
the  State  Senate,  and  on  ^Farch  28  Hon.  Alexander  Taylor  of 
Buffalo  introduced  in  the  Assembly  a  bill  to  create  the  Niagara 
Hydroelectric  Power  Commission.  It  provides  that  the  Governor 
shall  appoint  three  commissioners,  to  hold  otHce  for  life  unless 
they  resign  or  are  removed.  The  purposes  of  the  commission  are 
declared  to  be  "  to  oonstruct,  operate  and  maintain  a  state  power 
house  on  the  state  reservation  at  Niagara  Falls  by  means  of  which 
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to  generate  dectrkity  to  distribute  tiie  esme  at  eoat  to  the 
oommnikitieB  of  westeni  Kew  York" 

The  Inll  also  provides  tikat  fte  onmnission  sball  have  power  "  to 
talre  from  Hie  Niagara  rifer  4,400  cubic  feet  of  water  ,per  eeccmd, 

retti riling-  sneh  water  to  the  ^^ia^ra  river  at  some  ooiivenient 
point,  and  in  a<]dition  thereto  to  take,  with  the  consent  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  coiiniiDii  council  of  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  New  York, 
whatever  water  diversion  may  helong;  to  that  city  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses or  uses,  and  the  electrical  power  or  energy  developed  there- 
from shall  be  delivered  to  the  city  of  Niagara  Palls,  provided  such 
city  shall  pay  to  the  coimnission  the  cost  of  generating  and  trans- 
mitting such  electrical  power  or  energy."  By  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  certain  cities,  nam^y,  Niagara  Falls,  Loekport,  Buffalo,  Tona- 
wanda,  North  Tonawanda,  Dunkirk,  Fredoma  and  Jamestown, 
may  apply  to  the  commission  and  oVtain  eketricity  lor  the  use 
of  such  municipalities  and  the  inhabitaBts  thereof  for  lighting, 
heating,  power  or  any  other  purposes. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  with  respect  to  this  hill  that  this 
Society  is  oppof^od  to  both  the  diversion  of  water  proposed  and  to 
the  location  of  a  2)ower  plant  in  the  State  iweservation  at  Niagara.* 

Federal  or  State  Ownership  of  Power  Mights 

Since  the  rnnTrmg  of  the  international  treaty  by  which  the 
amount  of  water  permitted  to  be  diverted  from  Niagara  Biver 
above  the  falls  is  limited,  there  has  been  an  almost  uninterrupted 
controversy  over  the  question  whether  the  Federal  Government  or 

the  respective  State  Governments  own  or  have  the  right  to  control 
the  water  power  rights  involved  in  this  and  otlier  streani?;  of  the 
country.  Persons  following  this  phase  of  the  subject  will  1)0  in- 
terost('(]  in  tlie  extension  of  remarks  by  ITon.  Iiichnrd  W.  Austin 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  February  8,  1917,  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  15.  at  pages  5801-5810,  in  which 
he  cites  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  the 
fc^lowing  effect: 

That  the  ownership  of  flowing  water  and  the  right  to  regulate 
and  control  the  use  thereof  within  tiieir  borifers  belong  exdusiveiy 

*  Tlie  bill  died  in  eomnitiee. 
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to  the  States  as  a  part  of  their  sovereign  power,  subject  only,  in 
case  of  navigable  streams,  to  the  power  of  the  federal  Gtjvem- 
ment  to  xciguiate  and  promote  commerce  between,  the  States; 

That  as  a  consequence,  the  United  State  have  no  snch  right 
either  of  ownerdiip,  regulation  or  oontiol; 

That  the  rigfafes  of  oonsomers  to  the  use  of  the  water  are  de- 
pendent upon  State  and  not  Federal  laws,  and  sub^'ect  to  State 
reigul&tion  and  control  exclusively  unless  the  use  is  interstate; 

That  the  Federal  Government  ovn\a  the  public  lands  as  a  pro- 
prietor ;m<l  not  in  its  sovereign  capacity; 

That  the  Federal  Government  has  no  power  or  jurisdiction  to 
fix  rates  or  regulate  the  n.-^e  or  disposition  of  water  within  a  State; 

iliat  the  power  to  lix  rates  or  regulate  the  use  of  water  not 
given  to  the  Federal  Goyemment  by  the  Constitution  eannot  be 
bestowed  by  act  of  Congress  as  a  condition  to  the  leasing  or  sale 
of  the  public  lands; 

That  absolute  property  in  and  dominion  and  sovereignly  over 
the  1  under  the  tide-waters  in  the  States  are  reserved  to  the 
several  States; 

That  public  lands  owned  by  the  United  States  are  not  subject 

to  taxation  bv  the  States;  and 

That  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  or  exercise  sovereignty 
over  lands  within  a  State  is  confined  to  lands  acquired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  certain  specific  purposes  with  the  consent  of 
the  State. 

PRESERVATION  OF  OTIW  ENGLAOT)  ANTIQUITIES 

W  e  note  with  pleasure  the  progress  made  by  the  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  Xew  Fngland  Antiquities  in  its  chosen  lield. 
During  the  past  year  this  Society  made  its  fifth  acquisition  when 
it  took  title,  on  August  1, 1916,  to  its  most  valuable  piece  of  real 
estate,  namely,  tiie  property  near  the  comer  of  Lynde  and  Cam- 
bridge streets,  Boston,  containing  the  Harrison  Gray  Otis  house, 
buili  in  1795.  The  property  was  acquired  by  means  of  gifts  fnan 
fifteen  persons,  aggregating  $22,726,  and  ia  subject  to  a  mortgage 
of  $8,000,  due  partly  to  repairs. 

The  Society  also  owns  the  Swett-IIsley  house  in  NewbuTy, 
Mass.,  built  about  1670,  virhich  is  let  as  a  tea-room  and  for  the  sale 
of  ;nili(]ues;  the  Snniuel  Fowler  hoiis<'  in  r>;invp?"sy)ort,  built  in 
1800,  which  is  occupied  by  the  Misses  l^'owler;  the  Cooper- Austin 
house  in  Cambridge,  built  about  1057,  which  is  let  to  INliss 
Blanche  K.  Colman,  an  interior  decorator,  as  a  studio;  and  the 
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Laws  house  in  Sharon,  X.  H.,  for  which  the  Society  seeks  a  tenant 
for  the  summer  of  1917. 

The  Society  was  organizefl  in  1910.  Mr.  Charles  K,  Bolton  of 
Shirley,  Mass.,  is  President  ;  Mr.  William  C.  Endicott  of  Danvers 
is  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  William  Sumner  Appleton  of  Boston  is 
Corresponding  Secretary.  The  headquarters  of  the  Society  are  in 
the  Harrison  Gray  Otis  house,  with  address  at  Ko.  2  Lynde  street, 
Boston. 

BICEXIEXXIAL  OE  BOSTOiV  LIGHT 

The  First  Ltgkthoitae  in  America 

On  September  25,  1916,  a  tablet  connneniorating  the  200tli  an- 
niversary of  Boston  Light  was  unveiled  at  the  Boston  Light  Sta- 
tion at  the  entrance  to  Boston  Harbor,  Mass.,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  States  Govermuent.  The  tablet  bears  the  following 
ikiseription: 

BOSTON  UGHT 

Built  at  this  Place  by  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts,  was  first  lighted  Septem- 
ber 14,  1716,  Old  Style,  destroyed  1776, 
and  rebuilt  1783. 

This  tablet  bas  been  placed  by  the 
United  States  Lighthouse  Service  Septem- 
ber 25,  1916,  in  commemoration  of  the 
two  himdredth  anniversary  of  the  first 
lightboiise  in  America. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Bedfield  invited  as  his  guests  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  the  entire  Massaxihusetts  delegation  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  chairmen  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  Hou8e>  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  officials 
in  charge  of  Tarions  government  offices  in  Boston,  representatives 
of  Boston  Commercial,  maritime,  and  historical  organizations, 
representatives  of  the  press,  and  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Lighthoiiso  Service. 

The  official  ])artv  was  taken  to  the  island  on  wliich  the  station 
is  located  by  the  ligIithou.se  steamer  Mayflower.  The  whole  ])ro- 
gram  was  informal.   The  tablet  had  been  placed  just  inside  the 
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entrance  to  the  tower.  Brief  remarks  were  made  by  Govcnior 
McCall  of  Massachusetts,  on  behalf  of  the  State;  Mayor  Curley 
of  Boston,  on  behalf  of  the  City;  Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford,  on 
behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society^  and  Secretary 
Redfield,  on  behalf  of  the  department  and  the  Lighthouse  Service. 

Boston  Light  has  had  an  eventful  and  interesting  history  during 
its  200  years  of  existence.  First  built  by  the  Province  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  a  cost  of  £2,386,  it  was  captured  «nd  recaptured  sev- 
eral times  in  the  early  days  of  the  Bevolution,  and  finaUy  demol- 
ished by  the  British  in  1776  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of 
Boston.  It  was  rebuilt  on  the  same  site  in  1783,  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  with  eight  other  colonial  lights 
then  in  operation  was  taken  over  by  the  General  Government  in 
accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  7,  1789.  The 
height  of  the  tower  was  increased  in  1859,  and  the  buildings  have 
been  renovated  and  the  apparatus  and  cHiuipmcnt  improved  from 
time  to  time  as  needed,  so  that  despite  its  age  the  light  station  is 
for  all  practical  purposes  essentially  modern  and  up  to  date.  It 
displays  an  incandescent  oil-vapor  light,  giving  a  white  flash  of 
100,000  candlepower  every  ^^0  seconds,  visible  16  miles  in  clear 
weather,  and  as  an  auxiliary  aid  in  foggy  weather  sounds  a  power- 
ful fiist-class  steam  siren,  with  a  double  blast  of  five  seconds  each 
every  minute. 

OLD  SOUTH  MKETING-HOUSK  IX  BOSTON 

Apropos  of  the  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  old  St.  John's 
Chapel  in  New  York  City,  mentioned  on  page  191  preceding,  the 
following  facts  concerning  the  preservation  of  the  Old  South 
Meeting-House*  in  Boston,  Hasa,  are  of  interest 

The  old  South 'Church  of  Boston  —  which,  historically,  is  the 
third  Congregational  church  gathered  in  that  town, —  has  had 
three  meeting-houses.  The  first  was  a  wooden  structure  built  on 
what  is  now  the  northeast  corner  of  Washington  and  Milk  streets 

•The  members  of  the  Old  South  congregation  make  a  distinction  between 
the  words  "  meeting-house"  and  "  cJiurfh."  Mr.  Richard  Hale,  Treasurer  "f 
the  Old  South  Association  in  Boston,  says:  "This  building  was  never  a 
church.  A  church  is  the  visible  body  of  Christ.  The  pliysical  structure  in 
which  fh^  meet  ia  a  meeting  house." 
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in  1669.  It  was  demolished  on  March  3  and  4,  1728-9;  and 
in  the  same  month  the  building  of  the  second  edifice  of  brick 
began  on  the  same  site.  That  meeting-house  is  still  standing  and 
is  the  historic  "  Old  South."  Religious  services  were  discon- 
tinued in  the  brick  meeting-house  after  the  great  Eckston  fire  of 
1872,  in  which  it  was  damaged;  and  in  1874  the  property  of  the 
New  Old  South  on  Boylston  and  Dartmouth  streets  was  first 
occupied. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  reconnt  the  many  interesting  historual 
efvents  which  happened  in  the  Old  South  Meeting-Houae  at  Wash- 

ington  and  Milk  streets  which  endear  it  to  patriotic  Americans, 
hut  rather  to  tell  how  this  boilding,  standing  as  it  does  on  an 

eottrem^y  Talnable  site  on  one  of  Boston's  busiest  business  streets, 

was  saved  from  threatened  demolition. 

After  the  congregation  decided  to  worship  elsewhere,  follow- 
ing the  fire  of  1872,  the  building  wa^j  leased  to  the  United  States 
and  used  for  post-office  pur})oses  for  two  years  from  December, 
1872.   In  1876  it  was  advertised  for  sale  in  these  words: 

THE  OLD  S0T3TH  CHURCH  BUILDTFO 

All  the  materials  above  the  level  of  the  sidewalks,  except  the  Corner  Stone 
and  tlie  Clock  in  the  Tower,  of  this  ancient  «nd  historieil  famdmark  Irailding, 
wUeh  has  nenr  come  tmder  the  anetionetr'a  hMamm,  wHXl  be  ^qwiMl  of  on 

Thursday,  Jane  8,  1876,  at  12  o'doek  noon  on  fbe  premiaei,  on  ths  oonar  of 

Washington  and  Milk  strorts. 

The  spire  is  covered  with  cojtpcr  and  there  is  a  lot  of  load  on  roof  and 
belfry,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  imported  Welch  slate.  60  days  will  be 
allowed  for  the  removaL 

Teinis  eeeh. 

The  news  tliat  the  meeting  house  was  to  be  sold  and  demolished 
aroused  a  storm  of  popular  protest,  but  too  late  to  prevent  its 
sale,  and  on  June  8  it  was  sold  at  auction  for  $1,350,  to  be 
removed  in  60  days.  The  work  of  destruction  began  at  once,  but 
after  the  clock  had  been  removed  from  the  tower  and  the  solid 
masonry  attacked,  the  prominent  business  house  of  Geozge  W. 
Simmons  &  Son  stepped  in  and  bought  the  rig^t  to  hold  the 
building  uninjured  for  seven  days.  On  June  14,  a  mass  meet- 
ing was  held  within  its  walls  one  of  the  inost  remarkable  ever 
held  within  its  precincts.  Wendell  Phillips  and  others  pleaded 
for  its  preservation.    The  Committee  on  Preservation  also  had 
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the  help  of  James  Freeman  Clarke,  James  Eussell  Lowell, 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  and  other  prominent  citizens  in  arousing  pub- 
lic spirit.  Tht>  women  of  the  town  were  leiiders  iu  the  eanipttigii 
for  preservation. 

Months  of  strenuous  efforts  followed.  But  the  practical  prob- 
lem which  had  to  be  faced  was  the  raising  of  the  money  with 
which  to  buy  land  on  which  the  meeting  honse  stood.  At  length, 
Ofn  September  2,  1876,  after  many  oonsultations,  the  Citizens 
Committee  offeved  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Old  South 
Soeiefty  $400,000  for  the  property.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
an  October  11,  1876,  the  Old  Soaih  Society  conveyed  the  pro- 
perty to  Mr.  Boyal  H.  Pnlsifer  of  Kewton.  Hr.  Pnlsifer  paid 
$75,000  cash;  the  Nevr  England  Hntnal  Life  Insurance  Co. 
loaned  $225,000  on  first  mortgage,  and  Mrs.  i^Iary  I  lemon  way 
advanced  $100,000  on  second  mortgage.  Mr.  Pulsifer  obligated 
himself  to  the  ladies'  ooniniittee  to  turn  the  property  over  to 
them  if  they  raised  the  purchase  price  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Then  followed  meetings,  entertainments,  balls,  and  other  efforts 
to  raise  money  to  purchase  the  property  from  Mr.  Pulsifer.  Some 
of  the  meetings  and  entertainments  were  remarkable.  One  fair, 
held  in  the  meetinghouse  in  Deoember,  1877,  netted  $86,000. 
Other  BimiB  were  reeeiTed  fran  rents,  the  sale  of  easements,  and 
dami^es  for  land  adjacent  to  the  meeting-hoase  taken  by  the  City 
by  condemnation*  and  the  laat  $90,000  waa  appropriated  by  the 
State  of  HasBaebiisetta. 

The  Old  Soutii  Heetin^Hoose,  tiierefore,  no  longer  belong 
to  the  religious  body  or  Old  South  Clmrch,  but  to  an  entirely 
separate  corporation  styled  the  Old  South  Association  which  wms 
incorporated  by  cliapter  222  of  the  acts  of  1877.  approved  May 
11.  1S77.  The  corporation  consists  of  thr  Governor  of  ^fassa- 
chusetts.  the  T^fayof  of  "Roston,  the  President  of  Harvard  TTni- 
versitv,  the  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
the  President  of  the  Amerlcnn  Antiquarian  Society,  the  President 
of  the  'New  England  Historio-Oenealogical  Society,  and  two  per- 
sons deeted  by  the  Boston  City  Council  ex-officios,  and  about  sixty 

•It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  timt  as  the  City  of  IJnston  took  part  of 
this  property  for  the  rapid  transit  subway,  so  the  new  Seventh  avenue  subway 
runs  under  the  porch  of  old  St.  John's  in  New  York. 
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other  persons,  men  and  women.  The  Board  of  Managers  con- 
sists of  19  members  including  the  ex-officio  members  just  named. 

The  meetiiig-housc  contains  an  historical  museum  and  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Old  South  Work  in  History.  Mr.  Richard 
W.  Hale,  Treasurer  of  tlie  Association,  informs  us  that  the  name 
"  Directors  of  the  Old  South  Work  under  which  the  manacle- 
nient  has  for  many  years  been  known  is  simply  a  trade  name 
inherited  for  historical  reasons.  The  association  publishes  the 
Old  South  Leaflets  of  which  207  have  been  issued  on  as  many 
different  subjects  relating  to  American  histoiy.  It  also  gives 
summer  lectures  for  school  children  in  American  history;  also  a 
Washington's  Birthday  oration  and  two  other  winter  meetings. 
On  Washington's  Birthday  prizes  for  historical  essays  by  high 
school  students  are  awarded.  The  association  also  conducts  a 
series  of  **  forum ''  meetings  in  the  Old  South  each  winter.  In 
every  way,  the  managers  seek  to  make  the  huilding  such  a  center 
of  inspiration  as  a  "  Sanctuarv  of  Freedom  "  should  l>e. 

As  to  financial  support.  ^Mr.  Hale  informs  us  that  the  original 
charter  of  the  Old  South  Association  granted  it  a  little  land 
adjacent  to  the  meeting-house  and  the  right  to  use  that  and  the 
basement  for  business  purposes.  This  has  been  so  thriftily  man- 
aged that  the  association  has  a  real  estate  income  of  about  $8,000. 
To  this  is  added  the  receipts  from  admission  fees,  and  the  income 
from  $20,000  received  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Hrs.  Mary 
Hemenway.  The  revenue  derived  from  these  sonroes  pays  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  meeting-house  and  carrying  on  the 
patriotic  and  educational  work  of  the  association. 

PUBLIC  RESERVATIONS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

We  offer  our  congratulations  to  the  Trustees  of  Public  Reser- 
vations, a  ^Massachusetts  corporation,  which  in  1916  passed  its 

Silver  Anniversary,  having  been  incorporated  in  1801.  In  this 
period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  has  had  but  two  Presi- 
dents.—  the  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar  from  1801  to  1901,  and  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Eliot  from  1905  to  1916.  This  body  is  Trustee  of 
eight  reservations,  namely: 
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BMMTation  Location  Acres 

Virgmia  Wood                        Stoneham   20 

Goodwill  Park  Falmouth   139 

Rocky  Narrows                       Sherborh   21 

Mount  Ann  Park                     Gloucester   60 

Gov.  Hutehinson's  Fidd  Milton   10 

Momiment  Mountain  Great  Barrington   260 

The  Pine  KnoU                        Sheffield   6 

Petticoat  Hill                        Williamsburg.   50 

In  1915;  the  Trustees  deelined  to  accept  a  large  tract  of 
woodland  in  Oohasset  which  was  tendered  by  the  executors  of  the 

will  of  Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Edward  Wheelwright  and  Mv.  Henry  A. 
•  Wheelwright,  because  the  trees  were  infected  with  the  gypsy  moth 
and  tlie  fund  left  for  the  care  of  the  property  was  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  probable  expense  of  controlling  the  pest  and  saving 
any  considerable  portion  of  this  once  attractive  wood. 


REPRODUCTION  OF  JOIIX  HANCOCK:  HOUSE 

PROPOSED 

All  interesting  example  of  official  interest  in  historical  niatters 
was  aiforded  by  Governor  McCall  of  Massachusetts  in  his  annual 
address  to  the  Legislature  in  January.  1917,  when  he  recom- 
mended that  as  the  State  had  acquired  the  site  upon  which  stood 
the  historic  John  Hancock  mansion,  the  house  and  grounds  l^e 
reproduced  for  use  as  the  Governor's  residence.  He  said  that 
the  destruction  of  the  original  house  ''was  lamented  almost  as 
a  piece  of  vandalism."  A  faithful  copy  of  the  old  house  can  he 
made,  for  the  architect's  plans  exist;  and  the  landscape  gardeners 
reproduce  the  grounds  if  they  so  desire. 

SCENIC  SlIPtGERY  AT  FIIAXCONIA  NOTCH 

The  operation  of  what  might  be  called  "  scenic  surgery  "  by 
which  the  famous  profile  rock  known  as  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Motmtains ''  on  Mount  Cannon,  at  Franconia  Notch,  N.  H.,  was 
preserved  last  year  was  an  unusual,  if  not  unique  performance, 
and  aroused  wide-spread  interest   (See  plate  62.) 

The  profile,  presenting  the  rude  outline  of  the  human  face, 
composed  of  five  layers  of  granite,  measuring  40  feet  and 
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5  hteliefl  from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  bottom  of  the  chin. 
One  of  these  ledges  forms  the  chin;  another  the  upper  lip;  a 
third  tlie  noj^e;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  the  forehead. 

Owing  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  the  top  layer  had  l)een 
gradually  loosened  and  moved  over  five  feet  from  its  original 
seat  'Not  more  than  40  per  cent  of  its  under  surface  rested  on 
the  ledj^e  heneath,  while  60  per  cent  projected  into  space.  So 
evenly  balanced  was  the  mass  that  it  was  estimated  that  one  or 
two  men  with  crowbars  oould  have  dislodged  the  30>ton  mass, 
ihe  fall  of  whieh  would  utterly  have  ruined  the  profile.  It  is 
said  that  some  89  years  ago,  CoL  0.  H.  Greenleaf  ,  President  of 
the  Profile  and  flume  hotels,  had  apprehensions  oonceming  the  • 
seeurity  of  the  ledge  and  had  it  examined  by  workmen,  but 
decided  that  nothing  could  be  done,  owinp;  to  the  great  bulk  of 
the  i-oek.  Tn  1906,  the  llev.  Guy  Kobert^^,  then  of  ^lonroe,  now 
of  AVhitefield,  N.  II.,  l)eo:ime  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
the  rock,  and  after  ten  years  of  agitaticm  realized  his  hope.  Tn 
September,  1915,  he  guided  Mr.  Edward  J  I.  Geddes,  a  praetienl 
stone  mason  and  manager  of  the  Hardwick  Granite  Quarries  of 
Qiiiney,  Mass.,  to  the  rock,  and  together  they  devised  the  plan 
of  anchoring  the  slipping  ledge  back  in  place  by  means  of  **  Lewis 
blocks  "  and  tnmbuckles. 

During  the  following  year,  Mr.  Geddes  had  special  steel  blocks 
and  tumbncUes  made,  and  in  the  first  week  of  October,  1916, 
he  successfully  put  them  in  place.  Three  holes  were  drilled  in 
the  back  end  of  the  forehead  stone  and  three  into  the  front  edge 
of  the  solid  ledge.  Then  the  heavy  steel  blocks  were  inserted 
and  keyed  in,  and  connected  with  threaded  turnhuckles  inches 
in  diameter,  and  when  the  latter  were  turned,  the  connection 
between  the  sli])ping  stone  aiid  the  solid  roek  wns  made  taut,  and 
the  former  thus  made  seenre.  The  critical  nature  of  ^Ir.  Oe'ldes^ 
work,  wliich  he  accomplished  in  eight  days,  is  indicated  hy  the 
fact  that  mea.snrements  taken  in  September,  1915,  and  June. 
1916,  showed  that  in  the  interval  the  forehead  stone  had  moved 
ly^  inches;  and  it  was  estimated  that  if  it  had  moved  four  inches 
more,  it  would  have  toppled  over  and  fallrai  to  the  valley  1200 
feet  below.  He  said  that  the  rode  often  trembled  while  he  was 
working  on  it 
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This  sTicceasful  operation  of  mending  the  Old  Man's  head  will 
give  much  satisfaction  to  those  who  appreciate  these  singular 
freaks  of  nature.  Such  natural  phenomena  possess  a  peculiar 
charm  which  cannot  be  equalled  by  anything  artificiaL  "The 
Old  Man  of  the  Monntains  "  is  an  example  of  natnral  rock  carv- 
ing wluch  is  the  baaiB  of  much  folklore.  If  one  travels  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  world  where  rocks  are  exposed  to  erosion  hy  the 
elements,  he  will  see  them  carved  into  fantastic  sliapes  resembling 
men.  birds  and  other  forms  in  a  most  extraordinary  way.  The 
imjigination  of  primitive  }XH)ple  has  ])oc]\  stinmlatcd  hy  .such 
natural  forms  to  the  invention  of  fairy  talcs  and  legeuds  such  aa 
Orunm's  and  Hans  Christian  Andersen's,  and  like  many  of  the 
traditions  of  oar  own  American  Indians.  This  primitive  ten> 
deney  to  weave  legends  around  the  forms  of  nature  persists  even 
among  civilized  and  cultured  jx  (  i])lc,  and  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
disj)a raged  but  rather  to  be  encouraged  for  the  pleasure  which 
it  gives. 

Among  samples  of  curious  rock-forms  which  may  be  cited  are 
the  rock  carvings  in  the  vicinity  of  Aooma,  K.  M.,  where  the 
writer  has  seen  stone  shapes  wonderfully  like  giant  men  and  birds; 
and  between  Acoma  and  Laguna  is  the  so-called  Locomotive  Bock, 
which  presents  the  unmistakable  profile  of  a  modem  locomotive 
engine.  Visitors  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  arc  familiar 
with  the  White  Elephant,  one  of  the  curious  formations  at  ,Mam- 
moth  Hot  Springs;  while  those  who  have  l)een  to  Mont  St.  Michel 
in  France  may  have  noted  "  The  Elephant  with  uplifted  trunk 
so  realistically  simulated  by  natura  At  Bluff  City,  Utah,  two 
great  columnar  rocks  called  The  Twins  "  look  like  rude  human 
forms  with  overgrown  heads,  and  at  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  at 
Colorado  City,  Col.,  the  imagination  has  ample  material  for  play. 
Instaii'-cs  of  this  sort  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

The  profile  rock  at  Franconia  Xotch  has  more  than  one  rival. 
In  the  gorge  of  the  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia  is  a  profile  which 
is  popularly  likened  to  that  of  George  Washington,  while  in 
L^igh  University  Park,  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  is  one  of  the  best 
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rock  profiles  of  Washington  that  we  have  seen  depicted.  (See 

plate  Gl.) 

But  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,  or  the  Great  Stone  Face, 
at  Franeouia  Xotch  liad  a  fame  all  of  its  own.    It  was  seen  l»v 

I. 

thousands  of  visitors  evcrv  v(>ai"  and  it  was  talked  about  l)v  everv- 
body  who  saw  it  aud  many  who  did  not  see  it.  Local  tradition 
says  that  it  was  worshipped  by  the  Indians  as  an  impersonation 
of  the  Great  Spirit;  and  for  white  men  it  had  been  immortalized 
hy  Hawthorne  in  his  story  of  "The  Great  Stone  Face."  Its 
preservation  is  an  occasion  for  general  congratulation  and  nn 
expression  of  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Boberts  for  his  good  work  in 
the  matter. 

VERMO]}fT  STATE  FORESTS 

The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  State  forests  in  \>rmont 
has  made  good  progress  during  the  past  year.  That  state  definitely 
committed  itself  to  the  policy  of  acquiring  forest  lands  in  1912, 
when  it  inaugurated  the  practice  of  making  annual  appropriations 
for  this  purpose;  It  now  has  12  State  forests  aggregating  12,000 
acres  situated  in  Underbill,  Stowe,  Duxbury,  Huntington,  Plain- 
field,  Mendon,  Sharon,  Arliugton,  West  Rutland,  Cavendish, 
Townshend  and  Worcester.  The  purchase  of  5,000  acres  in 
Smuggler's  Xotch  and  on  ^ft.  ^lansfield  by  the  State  has  given 
Vermont  the  second  largest  State  forest  in  Xew  Fngland.  Xew 
Hampshire  leading  with  0,000  acres  in  the  Crawford  Notch. 

MONUMENT  TO  MOLLY  PITCHER  AT  CARLISLE,  PA. 

In  former  Reports,  and  particularly  in  our  Keport  for  1915  at 
pages  140-144,  we  have  referred  to  the  confusion  between  the 
identities  of  Margaret  Corbin,  the  heroine  of  the  battle  of  Fort 
Washington  on  Manhattan  Island,  November  10,  1776,  and 
Molly  Pitcher,  the  heroine  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  X.  J.. 
June  28,  1778. 

A  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  latter  was  unveiled  in  the 
old  English  graveyard  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  June  28,  1916,  with 
notable  ceremonies,  including  a  parade  of  4000  persons.  The 
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demonstration  was  participated  in  by  patriotic  soeiettes  and 

woman  sutfrage  organizations  from  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent 
states. 

The  unveiling  was  performed  bv  ^fiss  Vida  Uiipp,  daughter 
of  Mr.  W.  A.  Rupp  of  the  State  ('omiiiission  in  charge  of  the 
monument's  presentation.  Senator  Charles  A.  Snider  presented 
the  monument  on  the  i)art  of  the  State,  novernor  Brumbaugh 
acknowledged  America's  obligation  to  Molly  Piteher  and  encour- 
aged the  women  suffragists  in  a  part  of  his  address.  Hr.  Edward 
W.  Biddle  received  the  monument  and  gave  historical  approval 
to  the  M0II7  Pitcher  legend  and  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Montgomery, 
State  librarian,  called  attention  to  the  important  part  played 
by  Carlisle  in  the  development  of  American  independence.  At 
night  a  chorus  of  6,000  sang  patriotic  song.s  on  Dickinson  College 
campus. 

KEY  MONUMENT  AT  FOiri'  McHENRY 

On  May  17, 1916,  Secretary  of  War  Baker  approved  the  award 
of  the  jury  in  the  competition  for  the  Francis  Scott  Key  Monu- 
ment, to  be  erected  by  the  Qovemment  at  Fort  McHeniy,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  announced  that  the  first  prize  had  been  awarded 
to  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Niehaus,  sculptor,  of  New  Rochelle,  X.  Y., 
and  Mr.  V.  Warren,  an  architect  of  Brooklyn.  This  award 
insures  the  acceptance  of  their  design. 

The  award  was  made  l)y  n  jurv  consisting  of  ^lessrs.  Glenn 
Brown,  architect,  of  Washingt(m:  A.  A.  Weinman,  sculptor,  of 
New  York:  II.  .\.  MarXcil,  sculptor,  of  \ew  York:  Mayor 
James  D.  Preston  of  Baltimore,  and  Representative  J.  Charles 
Linihicum  of  ar^dand.  .The  design  for  the  monument  provides 
for  a  semi-circular  platform  of  marble,  on  which  will  stand  an 
heroic  figure  in  bronze  of  a  half-clad  man,  playing  a  stringed 
instrument  intended  to  symbolize  primitive  music.  Around  the 
ba^  of  the  monument  will  be  inscribed  a  verse  from  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner." 
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HISTOBY  OF  MOIXNT  VERNOJ^,  VA. 

Yisitoi's  who  have  made  pilgrimages  to  the  tomb  of  Washington 
and  who  have  wished  for  a  fuller  history  of  Mount  Vernon  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  usual  guide-book,  ^vill  welcome  the  publica- 
tion during  the  past  year  of  a  book  by  Mr.  Paul  Wilstach  entitled 
"  Mount  Vernon :  Washington's  Home  and  Ae  Nation's  Shrine," 
fxam  "flie  press  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Not  tiie  least  interesthig  part  of  the  book  is  the  story  of  the 
inception  of  the  movement  for  the  preservation  of  the  place.  It 
appears  that  it  was  the  custom  of  steamboats,  when  passing  Moont 
Vernon  by  day  or  night,  to  toll  liieir  bells  in  memory  of  the 
Father  of  His  Country  who  slept  in  an  almost  neglected  grave 
on  the  hillside.  One  night  in  1853,  a  vSouth  Carolina  woman, 
while  joiimeving  up  the  river,  wns  deeply  stirred  b_v  the  solemnity 
of  the  tolling  bell  and  associated  ideas.  She  confided  to  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ann  Pamela  Huntington,  the  plan  to  have  the 
women  of  Amor i en  do  what  the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
had  neglected  to  do  for  the  preservation  of  Mount  Venum,  and 
Mrs.  Huntington  seized  and  developed  the  idea  which  resulted 
in  the  ^mnation  of  the  Ladies  Association  of  Moont  Vernon  and 
the  reeeoe  of      historic  property. 

PKOPOSED  PURCHASE  OF  MONTICELLO,  VA. 

The  Ckmgress  which  ended  on  March  3,  1917,  failed  to  adopt 
the  bill  proposing  to  appropriate  $500,000  for  the  purchase  of 
Monticello,  the  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  a  national  reser^ 
vation.    This  property,  as  stated  in  the  acoonnt  of  it  in  our 

Annual  Reports  for  1914  at  pages  517-542  and  1915  at  pages 
275— 27G  is  owTiied  by  Hon.  Jefferson  M.  Le\T,  formerly  Con- 
gressman  from  ISew  York,  wlio  at  one  time  refused  to  part  with 
it  at  any  price,  but  subsequently  C4)nscn ted  to  sell  it  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  .$500,000.  At  a  hearing  Ijefore  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  I^uildings  and  Grounds  at  the  capitol  on  December  6, 
1916,  a  letter  from  ^Ir.  Levy  was  read,  saying  that  he  had 
valued  the  property  at  $1,000,000,  but  repeating  his  offer  to  sell 
it  to  the  Gk>venunent  for  $500,000.  On  Pebmary  28,  1917, 
the  committee  visited  Monticello  and  inspected  the  property^  and 
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newspaper  reports  indicated  that  they  might  recommend  the  pur- 
chase for  $400,000,  but  Congress  expired  without  action  on  the 
propositioiu 

LINCOLN'S  BliaHPLACR  AT  IIODGENVILLE,  KY., 

DEDICATED 

Uow  It  }yas  Preserved 

In  our  Annual  Report  for  1912,  at  page  249,  we  recorded  the 
transfer  of  tlie  log  cabin  in  Avliicli  Prrsidrnt  Lincoln  was  born 
at  Ilodgenville,  Ky.,  and  the  memorial  building  which  encloses 
it,  to  the  Federal  Govemmeut,  and  pictures  of  the  cabin  and  the 
memorial  building. 

On  September  4,  1916,  further  ceremonies  were  held  at  this 
place,  at  which  the  deed  to  the  entire  property  was  delivered  to 

Socretarv  of  War  Baker  representing  the  Federal  Government 
and  President  Wilson  delivered  an  address.  Over  20.000  per- 
sons were  present.  The  gift  included  the  log  cabin  in  whidi 
Lincoln  was  bom,  the  magnificent  granite  memorial  hall  which 
shelters  it,  the  Lincoln  farm  of  110  acres,  and  an  endowment 
fund  variously  stated  at  $50,000  and  $100,000  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  pro])erty. 

The  history  of  the  Lincoln  farm  and  of  the  successful  move- 
ments for  its  preservation  are  related  in  connection  with  the 
published  accounts  of  the  dedication  as  follows: 

In  March,  1806,  Thomas  Lincoln  with  his  bride,  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  took  possession  of  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  Nolin  Creek 
in  Larue  County,  then  a  part  of  Hardin  county.   Here  with  his 

own  hands  Thomas  Lincoln  put  up  a  rude  h)g  cabin,  the  chinks 
daube<l  with  clay,  and  in  it  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  February 
12,  1809. 

During  the  next  nine  years  Abraham  enjoyed  here  the  only 
real  boyhood  that  ever  came  to  him,  for  with  the  removal  of 
Thomas  Lincoln  with  his  family  to  Indiana,  and  later  to  Illinois, 
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many  of  the  burdens  of  nuinhood  were  .ihmst  upon  the  duld's 
shoulders. 

The  Lincoln  farm  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  family  of  l3ie 
first  purchaser  for  about  seventy  years,  although  they  considered 
it  to  be  of  little  value.  Then  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  A,  W.  Dennett 
of  Xew  York,  the  well  known  restaurant  owner,  who  purposed  to 
convert  it  into  a  public  park.  But  financial  reverses  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  carry  out  his  intentions. 

The  farm  had  constantly  declined  and  presented  a  woeful  scene 
of  neglect  and  decay.  So  poor  was  it  that  a  care-taker,  into  whose 
hands  it  was  placed  in  consideration  of  his  agreement  to  pay  the 
taxes,  was  considered  hy  his  neighbors  to  have  made  a  bad  bargain 
because  the  land  would  not  produce  enough  of  value  to  pay  the 
taxes  and  the  value  of  bis  labor. 

A  short  time  later  the  cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born  was  sold  to  a  traveling  showman  who  took  it  about  the  coun- 
try, exhibiting  it,  and  finally  stored  the  dismembered  structure 
in  a  cellar.  From  this  obscuritv  it  was  rescued  at  the  instance  of 
Mt.  Kobert  J.  Collier,  who  purchased  the  showman's  claims.  In 
1906  Mr.  Collier  learned  that  the  Lincoln  farm  was  about  to  be 
sold  and  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  persons  who 
wished  to  use  it  for  exploiting  their  warei^  among  them  being 
a  man  with  big  distilling  interests.  He  sent  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd 
Jones  to  Kentucky  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  acquiring  title 
to  the  property.  Mr.  Jones  found  the  farm  involved  in  court 
proceedings  and  returned  to  Kew  York,  first  instructing  local 
attorneys  to  notify  him  when  the  case  was  finally  adjudicated. 

In  .Vugust  of  the  same  year  word  came  that  the  farm  had  been 
ordered  sold  at  jiiiction  at  the  Court  House  door  of  Larue  County. 
Mr.  Jones  immodintcly  returned  to  Kentucky,  arriving  in 
Hodgenville  soniewluit  in  advance  of  those  most  keenly  interested 
in  obtaining  the  farm  for  commercial  exploitation,  and  it  was 
imocked  <1()\vti  to  him  for  $3,600.  It  was  after  ~Mr.  Jones'  return 
to  'New  York  that  the  Lincoln  cabin  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Collier. 
Then  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association  was  organized,  to  which  Mr. 
Collier  deeded  the  property,  to  be  hdd  in  trust  for  the  nation. 
Mr.  Joseph  W.  Folk  became  President  of  the  organization;  Mr. 
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Bolwrt  S.  Collier,  Vice  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee;  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  Treasurer;  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Lloyd  Jones,  Secretary.  The  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  were  lion.  William  IT.  Taft,  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
the  late  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Mr.  Albert  Shaw, 
CoL  Henry  Watterson,  Hon.  William  Travers  Jerome,  Hon. 
Lyman  J.  Gage,  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbcll,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Towiie^ 
Gen.  Horace  Porter,  Mr.  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  Mr.  Korman 
Hapgood,  Hon.  Edward  M.  Shepard,  Hr.  August  Bebnout,  Hon. 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  Mr.  John  A.  Johnson,  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  • 
Hr.  Samuel  Gonqiers,  Hon.  Augustus  E.  Willson,  Hon.  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Miner  and  Mr.  Jenkih  Lloyd 
Jones. 

A  campaign  for  funds  with  which  to  rear  a  memorial  over  the 
log  cabin,  on  its  original  site,  was  then  })e^un.  More  than  270,000 
persons  contri])utod  sums  ranging  from  25  cents  to  $25,000,  a 
total  of  $o83,000  being  raised. 

Within  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Hall  resting  upon  its  original 
site  is  the  Lincoln  cabin.  Surrounding  the  cabin  is  a  heav;>'  bronze 
chain,  for  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  it.  The  memorial  building 
itself  stands  at  the  head  of  a  broad  flight  of  granite  steps  that 
lead  from  an  old  spring.  Over  the  entrance  of  the  building  is 
inscrihed  the  following: 

"Here  over  the  log  cabin  in  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  lM)rn,  destined  to  presen'e  the 
Union  and  free  tlie  shive,  a  grateful  jKM^ple 
have  de(iioate<I  this  memorial  to  unity,  peace, 
and  brotherhood  among  these  States." 

Upon  the  walls  of  the  interior  are  cut  the  Gettysburg  speech 
and  the  Lincoln  ancestry.  Beneath  the  building  is  a  basement 
with  arrangements  for  keeping  the  records  of  the  association  and 
its  roll  of  membership,  which  includes  the  name  of  every  con- 
tributor of  25  cents  or  more. 
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COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY,  OREGOX 

• 

On  June  1,  1916,  the  Colnmbia  River  Highway  in  Oregon, 
which  had  been  opened  to  traffic  on  Julj^  6,  1915,  was  formally 
dedicated.  From  reports  of  this  great  work  which  had  reached 
the  Society,  we  believed  that  a  description  of  it  by  the  Con- 
sulting Engineer  of  its  construction  in  Multnomah  county,  Mr. 
Sauiucl  C.  Lancaster  of  Portlan<l,  Oregon,  Avould  be  instructive 
to  easterners  in  more  ways  than  one.  Therefore,  in  conjunction 
with  the  American  Museum  of  Xatural  Ilistorv,  we  invited  Mr. 
Lancaster  to  address  the  members  of  these  two  institutions  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  .Museum  in  New  York  City  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Hardi  28,  1917,  and  he  kindly  consented  to  do  so.  The 
address,  which  more  than  met  the  expectations  of  the  audience 
which  filled  the  hall  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity,  was  beautifully 
illustrated  with  colored  stereopticon  views  and  moving  pictures, 
many  of  the  former  being  made  in  natural  colors  directly  from 
natui*e.    (See  plates  71-75.) 

Mr.  Lancaster  has  been  called  the  poet-artist-engineer,  and  well 
deserves  the  title.  He  unites  a  })iofound  love  of  nature  and  a 
keen  artistic  stMise  of  natural  Ix^iuty  with  the  manifest  ahility  of 
a  civil  engineer, —  a  condjination  of  ([ualities  which  is  unfortun- 
ately too  rare.  His  description  of  the  building  of  the  highway 
gave  instructive  insight  into  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of 
the  authorities  who  provided  the  appropriation  for  the  work,  the 
generosity  of  individuals  who  contributed  of  their  own  means 
and  property  to  the  preservation  of  certain  beautiful  features 
of  the  scenery  along  the  road,  and  the  engineering  skill  and  good 
judgment  of  the  builders. 

The  Columbia  River  Highway  is  a  broad  thoroughfare  on  the 
left  hank  of  the  Columbia  river,  extending  for  a  distance  of 
ahout  200  miles  from  the  I'aciHc  Ocean  on  the  west  to  Hood  River 
on  the  east.  It  runs  throniih  four  counties,  namely,  Clatsop, 
Columltia.  ^lulfiiomah,  and  Hood  Uiver. 

In  Clatso])  county,  it  hegins  at  Seaside  on  the  shore  of  the 
ocean,  parallels  the  heach  for  twelve  miles,  cut  across  marshlan<ls 
for  a  distance  of  12  miles  more  to  Astoria;  and  continues  28 
miles  to  the  Columbia  county  line.  The  grandest  feature  of  the 
aeetion  is  Bugbee  mountain,  28  miles  east  of  Astoria,  whence 
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an  unbroken  view  is  ol)tained  for  a  distance  of  40  miles  up  and 
down  the  river  and  where  four  remaikahle  curves  hring  the  road 
down  650  feet  on  a  five  per  cent  grade. 

In  Columbia  county,  the  road  is  56  miles  long,  its  most  notable 
scenic  section  being  the  Beaver  Valley  in  which  are  the  Beaver 
Falls. 

In  Multnomab  county,  the  road  continued  25  miles  to  the  City 

of  Portland,  and  thcmce  46  miles  eastward.  The  latter  stretch  is 
completely  paved.  Features  along  the  road  east  of  Portland  with 
their  respective  distances  from  the  city  are  as  follows: 

Crown  Point,  23  miles,  where  the  road  is  carried  around  a  rock 
diff  at  an  elevation  of  750  feet  above  the  river; 
Latourell  Falls,  26  miles; 
Shepperd's  Dell,  27.5* miles; 
Pridal  Veil  Fall?,  28.5  miles; 

Gordon  or  Waiikena  Falls,  31.5  miles,  in  Benson  Park  of  400 
acres,  rriven  by  ^fr.  8.  Benson  of  Portland ; 

^rultuoniah  Falls,  the  largest  of  the  ten  waterfalls  in  Mult- 
nomah county,  32.5  miles; 

Oneonta  Gorge,  and  roc^  tunnel  125  feet  long,  34.5  miles; 

Horsetail  Falls,  40  miles. 

In  Hood  River  county  there  are  about  20  or  25  miles  of  the 
hinjhway.  The  Mitchell  Point  tminol  is  a  feature  of  this  section. 
Five  miles  east  of  the  tunnel  is  Hood  Kiver  City.  In  this  county, 
the  Cascades  having  been  passed,  the  gorge  widens  out  again  and 
presented  some  very  rugged  and  beautiful  scenery. 

Along  the  whole  route  remarkable  engineering  difficulties  have 
been  overcome.  The  maximum  grade  throughout  is  five  per  cent 
and  the  minimum  radius  of  curves  100  feet.  Gor^jes  have  been 
spanned  hv  graceful  reinforced  steel  arch  Inid^rcs:  tunnels  have 
hecn  hoi'cd  tlirougli  cliffs,  soinotimes  with  opcniu^rs  at  the  side, 
like  e;rc;il  ])iilcony  win<I(>ws.  comiunndiiifc  beautiful  views,  like  the 
famous  tunnel  of  Axenstrasse  overlooking  Lake  Uri,  Switzerland: 
at  places  the  road  has  lirr  n  supported  on  columns  on  the  side  of 
mountains,  to  avoid  disfiguring  the  scenery  by  cutting  into  the 
mountainside,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  every  opportunity 
to  secure  the  finest  vistas  of  river  gorge,  glens,  waterfalls,  and 
distant  mountains.  At  several  points  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount 
Hood  may  be  seen.    On  September  1,  1915,  Gen.  George  W. 
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Gopthals.  Iniilder  of  the  Panama  Canal,  jiassed  over  the  highway 
between  Portland  and  Cascade  Locks  and  is  qnoted  as  saying  that 
*'  the  C^)liinibia  River  Highway  is  a  splendid  job  of  engineering 
and  a])solutely  without  equal  in  America  for  scenic  interest.'' 

The  building  of  the  highway  on  its  present  scale  was  under- 
taken in  1913.  A  campaign  of  education  had  aroused  public 
interest  in  good  roads,  and  this  interest  was  stimulated  hy  the 
desire  to  open  the  highway  through  the  Columbia  Valley  in  time 
for  the  Panama-Pacific  exposition  in  San  Francisco  in  1915. 
Multnomah  county  took  the  lead,  and  in  September  of  that  year 
called  in  Mr.  Lancaster  as  Consulting  Engineer.  The  other  coun- 
ties joined  the  movement  enthusiastically.  The  new  State  High- 
way Commission  coordinated  their  work.  Multnomah  county  spent 
$1,040,000  in  road  construction  and  paving  in  that  county,  and 
the  contrilnitions  of  the  other  three  counties  brought  the  total  cost 
of  the  highway  up  to  nearly  $3,000,000.  From  Portland,  it  is 
possible  to  drive  over  a  paved  road  into  the  veiy  heart  of  the 
Cascade  Range.  Crown  Point,  one  of  the  commanding  eminences 
on  the  route,  may  be  reached  in  one  hour  from  the  city,  and  the 
gorge  of  the  Columbia  with  its  extraordinary  seen^iy  in  two  hours. 

Persons  desiring  further  information  on  this  subject  are  referred 
to  the  beautifully  illustrated  book  ''The  Columbia:  America's 
Greatest  Highway/'  by  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Lancaster  of  Portland, 
Or^n. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  MISSIONS 

i'amllc  J)(Hf  at  San  Fernando 

The  Landmarks  Club  of  California,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1895,  the  same  year  in  which  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society  was  incorporated,  has  been  doing  a  notable 
work  for  the  preservation  of  the  California  Missions.  In  our 
Annual  Report  for  1912  we  have  given  a  condensed  history  of 
these  interesting  establishments  and  from  time  to  time  have  spoken 
of  the  great  historic  and  jirtistic  interest  attaching  to  these  land- 
marks. Doubtless  a  coiiipiiratively  small  proportion  of  all  the 
people  who  use  the  expressions  "mission  furniture,"  "mission 
pottery  "  and  "  mission  architecture,'^  realize  the  origin  of  these 
terms  or  the  extremely  interesting  and  important  chapter  of  Ameri- 
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can  historj'  lying  behind  them;  but  to  those  who  have  visited 
California  and  seen  either  the  well  kept  mission  of  Santa  Barbara 
or  the  crumbling  ruins  of  Capistrano  or  other  missions  will  ever 
forget  the  impression  made  upon  them  hy  the  sight. 

The  Landmarks  Club  began  material  repairs  and  a  campaign 
of  Education  simultaneouslj.  At  San  Juan  CSapiatranOj  the  jewel 
of  all  the  Missions,  there  was  desperate  need  of  safeguarding. 
The  tile  roofs  were  falling  in  and  the  adobe  walls  were  breached. 
First,  the  rotten  pole  rafters  were  replaced  with  strong  timbers, 
good  for  ('(Mituries.  The  old  tiles  were  put  back  on  this  enduring 
roof-structure.  The  adobe  walls  were  monded  and  reinforced,  and 
the  sagging  walls  of  the  great  stone  church  were  tied  togc^ther  with 
big  rods  of  steel.  Then  the  two  huge  buildings  at  8an  Fernando 
were  similarly  re-roofed,  repaired  and  safeguarded.  Then  the 
club  acquired  (from  a  squatter  owner)  the  beautiful  little  mission 
of  Pala,  and  made  similar  protective  repairs.  It  has  also  helped 
to  save  the  Missions  of  San  Luis  Bey  and  San  Diego;  and  done 
many  other  works  for  which  it  deserves  the  highest  credit  Except 
for  its  work,  there  would  he  nothing  left  today  at  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano, San  Fernando  and  Pala,  but  mounds  of  adobe  and  broken 
tiles. 

On  August  0,  the  147th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of 

(rov.  Portola  and  Father  Orespi  with  thoir  expedition  at  San 
Fernando,  the  club  held  a  ronuirkablc  ccreuKmy  at  that  mission 
which  is  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 
In  anticipation  of  the  day,  the  club  sold  candles  at  a  dollar  apiece, 
the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  repair  of  the  ruins,  and  the  anni- 
versary was  called  Candle  Day.  Nearly  7,000  persons  gathered 
at  the  scene  on  the  anniversary  day,  and  listened  to  not  only  a 
Franciscan  mass,  but  also  the  words  of  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  a  Bishop 
of  the  Church  of  England,  a  Congregational  Clergyman,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  many  laymen. 
An  old-time  California  barbecue  (with  10  beeves,  400  gallons  of 
coffee,  2000  loaves  of  bread,  600  pounds  of  Spanish  l)ean8)  was 
served  free.  At  twilight,  the  clinuix  of  the  day  was  the  lighting 
of  5000  memorial  candles,  which  were  arranged  eight  deep,  from 
end  to  end  of  the  270-foot  cloister.  Such  a  sight  was  probably 
never  before  seen  in  America. 
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The  President  of  the  Landmarks  Club  of  California  is  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Liimmis,  and  its  home  office  is  at  Xo.  200  East  Avenue, 
Los  AngeleSy  CaL 

GOLDEN  GATE  PARK,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

An  a}>po;il  received  by  this  Society  i]i  Fe])niary,  10 17,  from 
San  Francisco  for  information  as  to  liow  ('entnil  P;irk  in  Kew 
York  City  had  been  saved  from  encroachments,  revealed  the  fact 
that  San  Francisco  has  exactly  the  same  problem  to  contend  with 
in  re^nrd  to  her  snperb  Golden  Gate  park. 

In  1011,  when  San  Pranciseo  wns  casting  about  for  a  site  for 
the  Panama-Pacific  exposition  which  was  held  four  years  later, 
there  was  an  influential  movement  for  building  it  in  the  western 
part  of  Golden  Gate  Park.  At  that  time,  Mr.  William  H.  Hall,* 
who  made  the  first  topographical  survey  of  this  park  for  the  first 
Park  Commission,  who  made  the  plan  for  it,  and  who  laid  out, 
shaped  and  improved  it  during  the  first  seven  years  of  its  develop- 
ment, lifted  np  his  voice  in  protest  against  this  proposal.  He 
pointed  ont  that  Golden  Gate  Park  was  the  only  area  having  the 
form  and  semblance  of  rural  nature  which  San  Fi-ancisco  had  or 
was  likely  to  have,  that  was  large  enough  for  a  nota1»le  park  projier ; 
that  it  had  taken  40  years  for  assisted  natural  development  to 
bring  the  westerly  two-thirds  from  a  condition  of  gracefully  shaped 
drifting  sand-dunes  to  what  could  then  be  seen  in  most  of  it  — 
a  healthy  growing  young  forest  area,  undulating  and  diversified 
in  form,  feature  and  vegetation,  just  beginning  to  assume  the 
dignified  aspect  and  afford  the  restful  qualities  of  a  true  park; 
that  if  it  were  planed  and  scraped  down  and  filled  with  artificial 
and  temporary  buildings,  its  natural  charm  would  be  ruined ;  and 
that  it  would  take  another  40  years  to  bring  it  back,  in  size  of 
growth  alone,  as  a  mutilated  relic  of  what  the  park  then  was;. 
Tn  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Executive  Pioard  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Exposition  dated  April  25,  1011,  he  not  only  adduced  these 
arguments  against  the  use  of  the  park  for  the  exposition,  but  also 
pointed  out  the  fallacies  of  many  mistidwen  arguments  in  its  favor. 

*  Mr.  Hall  was  the  first  engineer  and  superintendent  of  Golden  Gate  park, 

1870-76;  and  later  Consulting  Engineer  in  general  supervision  of  its  works 
18S6-00.  He  en  jnypri  the  friendship  and  advioe  of  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
tbe  landscape  architect  of  New  York. 
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Hr.  Hall's  voice  was  practically  the  only  one  publicly  raised 
against  the  proposed  invasion  of  Oolden  Gkte  Park;  but  happily 
the  threatened  misfortune  was  averted  and  the  exposition  was 
located  elsewhere.  The  exposition  actually  covered  about  750 
acres  and  left  750  acres  of  devastation  and  wreckage  when  it  was 
over.  If  this  had  been  placed  in  the  1000  acres  of  Qolden  Gate 
Park,  the  park  would  now  be  practically  wiped  out. 

Althouiifh  fortunately  saved  from  the  wreck  and  ruin  which 
would  have  been  inflicted  by  the  c\[)osition,  the  park  has  been 
subject  to  minor  encroachments  and  is  threatened  by  more.  ^Fr. 
Hnll  writes:  "  Our  park  is  being  ruthlessly  invaded  and  its  char- 
acter destroyed  by  the  feature  promoters.  Through  the  designing 
efforts  of  a  leading  newspaper,  our  public  is  coming  to  think  that 
an  ornate  building,  be  it  placed  ever  so  offensively  in  the  land- 
scape, is  an  '  embellishment '  or  '  adornment '  of  our  park.  Sev- 
eral are  already  in  place,  others  in  contemplation.  .  .  .  Now 
they  are  proposing  to  put  another  museum  —  a  big  affair  —  in 
the  park." 

"We  have  taken  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  Mr.  Hall  information 
concerning  the  multitude  of  projects  for  the  invasion  of  Central 
Park,  Xew  York  City,  and  the  overwhelming  public  sentiment 
which  has  invarialtly  condemned  them.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
assuring  the  peo])le  of  San  Francisco  that  Xew  York  City  has  no 
park  asset  in  which  it  takes  greater  pride  than  that  which  it  has 
in  Central  Park,  and  that  if  they  maintain  a  steadfast  protectorate 
over  their  Golden  Gate  Park  against  unwarranted  invasions,  they 
will  never  regret  it  themselves  and  they  will  have  the  benediction 
of  future  generations. 

NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS 

Complete  List 

Following  is  a  complclr  list  of  the  Xational  Parks  and  Xational 
Monuments,  t<><:;('tlu'r  witli  tlie  dates  of  their  creation,  their  loca- 
tions and  their  areas,  lliose  nuirked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are 
administered  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior ;  those  marked  by 
a  dagger  (f)  are  administered  by  the  Dexiartment  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  marked  by  a  double  dagger  (f.)  are  maintained  ' 
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by  the  Department  of  War.  Wliere  two  dates  are  giyen  opposite 
the  same  park  or  monument,  the  first  is  the  earliest  date  of  estab- 
lishment and  the  second  is  the  date  of  diange  of  boundary  or 
status.  For  instanoe,  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  was  estab- 
lished as  a  National  Monument  in  1907  and  as  a  National  Park 
in  1916: 

21 ATIOKAL  PABK8 

Name  Location 

*  Casa  Grande  Arinma  , 

*  Crater  Lake   Oregon  

*  General  Grant   California  

*  Glacier  Montana  

*Hot  Springs  Arkansas  

*  Hawaii  Hawaiian  Islands  

*  Lassen  Volcanic  California  

*  Mesa  Verde  Colorado  

*  Mount  McKinley  Alaska  

*  Mount  Rainier  Washington  

*Platt  Oktahoma  

*  Boekf  Mountain  Colorado  

*  Sequoia  California  

•SuUy'8  HiU  North  Dakota   

•Wind  Cave   South  Dakota   

*  Yellowstone  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Mont. . . . 

*Yoseniite  Cidifomia  


Created 

Acres 

1  QQO 

1  or'  — 

1902 

159,360 

1890 

161,597 

1910 

981,681 

1832 

912 

1916 

75^ 

1007-1916 

70,561 

1900 

48,966 

1917 

1,408,000 

1899 

207,360 

1902 

848 

1915 

229,062 

isoo 

161,597 

1904 

780 

1903 

10,522 

1872 

2,142,720 

1890 

719,622 

6,388,363 

Name 

t  Bandelier  

tBig  Horn  Battlefield. 
t  Cabrillo  

*  Capulin  Mountain  . . . 
*Chaoo  Canyon   

*  Colorado  

t  Devil's  Postpile  ..... 

*  Devil's  Tower  

*  Dinosaur   

*  El  Morro  

tOUa  Cliff  Dwellings.. 

*  Gran  Quivira   

t  Grand  Canyon  

t  Jewel  Cave   

*  Lewis  &  Clark  Cavern 
* Monteauma Castle  ... 


NATIO:(AL  MONUllSim 

Location  Created  Acrea 

New  Mexico   1916  18,000 

Montana   1910  5 

California   1918  1 

New  Mexico   1916  681 

New  Hddeo   1907  20,620 

Colorado   1911  13,883 

California   1911  800 

Wyoming   1906  1,152 

Utah   1916  80 

New  Meaico   1906  160 

New  Merioo   1907  160 

New  Mesioo   1909  160 

Arizona   1908  800.400 

South  Dakota   1908  1,280 

Montana                              1908-1911  160 

Arisona   1906  160 
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Name                       Locatkm  Created  Acres 

t  Mount  Olympiu  Washington   1909-1912  299,370 

•  Muir  Woods  Calif oniia   1908  295 

♦  Mukunteweap  ITtah  .■   1909  15.840 

*  Natural  Bridges   Utah   1908-1909  2.740 

•  Navajo  Arizona   1909-1912  360 

tOld  Kaaaan  Alaska   1916  39 

t  Oregon  Caves  Oregon   1909  490 

•  Papago  Saguaro  Arizona   1914  2,050 

*Pdrifk'd  Forest  Arizona   1906-1911  25.625 

*  PiiinaclcH  Califoriua   190S  2.080 

♦  llainbow  Bridge  Utah   1910  100 

*  Sbodume  Carem  Wyoming   1909  210 

•  Sitka  Alasica   1910  67 

•Siour  de  Monts  Maine   1910  5.000 

tTonto                            Arizona   19o7  640 

*  Tiiniiuaeori                    Arizona   19U8  10 

t  W  alnut  Canyon  Arizona   1915  900 

t  Wheeler                     Colorado   1908  300 

1^19,927 


Latest  Additions 

Included  in  tlie  foregoing  list  are  tlie  following  ^N'ational  Parks 
and  Monuments  which  were  not  mentioned  in  our  last  Annual 


Report : 

Kstahlislied 

t  Walnut  Canyon  National  Monnment.  Arizona  X«iv.  30,  1915 

t  Baudelier  National  Monument,  New  Mexico   Feb.  11,  1916 

*  Sieur  de  Monts  National  Monumoit,  Maine  Jul.    8,  1916 

'Hawaii  National  Park,  Hawaiian  Islands  Aug.    1,  1916 

*  Capulin  Mountain  National  ^Monument,  New  Meadeo  Aug.    0,  1910 

•Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  California   Aug.    9,  1910 

tQld  Kasaan  National  Monument,  Alaska   Oct.   25,  1916 

♦Mount  McKinley  National  Tark,  Alaska   Feb.  20,  1917 


Lassen  National  Monument  and  Cinder  Cone  iN'ational  ^fonu- 
ment,  mentioned  in  our  previous  Reports,  are  now  absorbed  in 
the  new  Lassen  Voleanic  National  Park. 

Brief  m«ition  of  the  new  National  Parks  and  Monuments  is 
made  under  the  following  headings. 
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WALNUT  CAXYOX  A'ATIOXAL  MOXUMEXT 

The  Walnut  Canyon  National  If onnment  was  created  by 
Presidential  Proclamation  on  November  30,  1915.  It  consists 
of  960  acres  within  the  Coconino  National  Porest,  Arizona,  and  is 
located  approximately  8  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Flagstaff, 
from  which  it  is  readily  accessible  by  automobile.  It  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Situated  oil  both  sides  of  the  Canvou  there  are  a1)0ut  thirtv 
prehistoric  cliff  dwellings  which  have  been  pronounced  excellent 
examples  of  the  work  of  the  ancient  Indians,  who  were  their 
builders.  The  houses  are  built  in  under  the  overhanging  canyon 
walls.  The  largest  contains  not  more  than  six  or  eight  rooms.  All 
of  the  jbouses  are  built  from  selected  stone  and  mortar  and  are 
plastered  on  the  inside. 

At  one  point  in  the  center  of  Walnut  Canyon  there  is  an  isolated 
butte,  or  island,  which  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  fort  On 
the  level  top  of  the  butte  along  its  outer  edge  masonry  walls  have 
been  built  up  to  a  considerable  height,  so  as  to  form,  in  connection 
with  its  almost  jjrecipitous  sides,  a  strong  enclosure  which  could 
not  be  entered,  without  the  aid  of  long  ladders. 

As  a  whole  the  ruins  arc  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  preservation 
and  while  many  of  the  nuisonry  walls  have  been  broken  down  by 
vandals  and  many  relics  have  no  doubt  been  removed,  the  remain- 
ing walls  are  so  well  protected  by  the  limestone  ridges  that  they 
will  remain  intact  indefinitely.  The  buildings  were  discovered  a 
number  of  years  ago  and  were  visited  by  local  residents  for  a  long 
time  before  they  became  generally  known. 

The  scenic  features  surrounding  the  cliff  dwellings  are  also 
worthy  of  note.  Above  them  is  a  broad  mesa,  covered  with  a 
splendid  forest  of  western  yellow  pine  which  extends  up  to  the 
l)rink  of  the  canyon.  The  canyon  walls  are  precipitous  but  are 
broken  by  a  series  of  benches  along  which  the  dwellings  are  located. 
In  the  caiivon  and  arrovos  which  lead  down  to  it  are  nianv  walnut 
trees  which  give  tlie  j)l;ice  its  name.  All  of  the  water  used  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  was  brought  up  the  steep  slopes  from  the  creek,, 
a  distance  of  some  live  hundred  feet. 

Tust  north  of  the  canyon  is  the  Cliff  Kanger  Station  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Porest 
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Kanger  who  is  custodian  of  the  T^ruiiunieiit.  From  this  point  a  foot 
trail  has  been  constructed  down  to  the  cliff  dwellings  for  the  con- 
venience of  visitors.  Ladders  have  been  placed  at  needed  points 
so  that  dwellings  otherwise  inaccessible  may  be  reached. 

The  Ocean-to-Ocean  Highway  passes  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Monument,  and  an  automobile  can  be  driven  almost  to  the 
edge  of  the  canyon.  As  a  result  the  ruins  are  visited  each  year 
by  approximately  three  thousand  tourists. 

At  the  Banger  Station,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Kevolu- 
tion  have  erected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  pioneer  women 
of  Arizona. 

BAADELIEK  :XAT10-XAL  MO-NUMENT 

Bandelier  IN'ational  Monument  in  Kew  Mexico  was  created  by 
proclamation  of  the  President  dated  February  11,  1916.  Its 
18,000  acres  contain  vast  numbers  of  ruins  of  the  aboriginal  cli£P- 

dwellers,  with  artificial  caves,  stone  sculptures  and  other  relics  of 

prehistoric  life.  It  is  under  the  adiainistratiou  of  the  Departuient 
of  Agriculture. 

SIEUll  DE  MOXTS  XATIOA  AL  MOiS  UiiENX 

In  1913,  our  Society  had  the  pleasure  of  advising  with  a  group 
of  generous  men  and  women,  imder  the  leadership  of  President- 
emeritus  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  TJniversitv,  IMr.  George 
B.  Dorr  of  Boston,  and  others,  in  re^:ird  to  tlie  creation  of  a 
National  Park  or  National  Monument  on  Mount  Desert  Island, 
off  the  coast  of  Maine.  The  history  of  the  early  stage  of  the  evo- 
lution of  this  reservation  will  he  found  in  our  Annual  I  Report  for 
1013  at  pages  275-278.    (See  plates  0;J-65.)  ■.' 

In  1916,  the  contemplated  gift  to  the  Nation  was  consummated 
and  by  presidential  prociamation  of  July  8,  1916,  it  was  estab- 
lished the-  Sieur.  de  Konts  National  Monuinent  It  is  named 
alter  the.  Fjteneh.  King's  .Lieuteiwn^  .and .  Governor  of  Arcadia 
undeir  whose  orders  Ohamplain  .was : acting  when  he  discovered 
the  island. 

This  is  the  first  National  Monument  created  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.   It  comprises  more  than  5,000  acres  and  was  given  to  the 
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government  by  the  owners,  known  collectively  as  the  Hancock 
County  Tniateea  of  Public  Keservations.  It  lies  a  mile  south  of 
the  famous  summer  resort  of  Bar  Harbor,  touching  the  Schooner^ 
head  road  on  the  east,  and  approaching  to  within  a  mile  of  Seal 
Harbor  and  [N'ortheast  Harbor  on  the  south.  There  is  nothing 
just  like  it  on  the  continent.  To  quote  the  words  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  National  Parks,  it  is  a  noble  mass  of  granite  that 
onpe  bore  up  an  alpine  height  that  has  been  laid  bare  by  time  and 
carved  into  forms  of  bold  and  striking  beauty  by  recent  ice-sheet 
grinding.  It  is  a  iniique  and  splendid  lan(lsca])e,  revealing  the 
ocean  in  its  majesty  as  no  lesser  or  more  distant  height  c;in  do, 
and  exhil)iting  the  interest  and  heanty  of  northern  vegetation.'* 
The  monument  includes  four  lakes  and  ten  mountains.  The 
lakes  are  Jordan  Pond,  Eagle  Lake,  Bubble  Pond  and  Sargent 
Mountain  Pond.  The  mountains  are  named  Green,  Dry,  Pickett, 
White-cap,  Newport,  Pemetic,  Tryad,  Jordan,  Bubbles  and 
Sargent. 

Hr.  George  B.  Dorr,  the  executive  of  the  Hancock  County 
Trustees  of  Public  Reservations,  writing  of  this  reservation,  says: 

The  Sieur  de  ISFonts  Kational  ^roniiment  has  widened  impor- 
tantly the  scope  and  significance  of  the  IS^ational  Parks  develo])- 
ment  in  America.  For  the  first  time  the  Fyast,  with  its  beantiful 
and  varied  scenery  and  crowded  city  population,  takes  an  active 
part  in  that  development  and  shares  directly  in  its  benefits.  Ulti- 
mately every  striking  t^-pe  of  natural  scenery  in  the  country,  east 
or  west,  should  be  represented  in  its  most  characteristic  or  inspir- 
ing form  in  the  National  Parks  system. 

**  In  ilhxstration  of  this  ideal,  the  new  reservation  on  tiie  ICaine 
coast  is  singularly  interesting.  .  .  .  This  granite  mass,  sur- 
rounded broadlv  bv  the  ocean  as  the  coast  has  sunk,  constitutes 
with  its  ice-worn  peaks  and  gorges  and  intervening  lakes  the  new 
Xational  Monument.  The  picturesque  and  broken  lower  lands 
that  lie  between  it  and  the  sea  and  make  the  summer  home  of  men 
from  the  whole  eastern  countrv  over,  fonn  the  island  of  Mount 
Desert,  bearing  still  the  name  that  Champlaiu  gave  it  three  cen- 
turies ago,  when  exploring  under  de  Hcmts's  o^dm  he  sailed  into 
the  shadow  of  its  great  6astem  cliff  and 'beached  his  open  boat 
on  the  Bar  Harbor  shore.  He  reached  the  island,  drawn  by  the 
beacon  of  its  sharp-cut  peaks  against  the  western  Ay,  in  a  single, 
long  day's  sail  from  what  is  now  the  boundary  betwc^  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  and  he  left  it,  guided  by  Indiana  whom  he 
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found  cooking  their  dinner  in  a  cavern  by  the  sea,  to  enter,  as  he 
de>sf'ril)(>s  it.  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  Kiver,  which  he  ascetuled 
thence  by  ishmd-sheltercd  waterways  at  first  and  the  true  river 
afterwards,  to  the  head  of  tidal  water  at  Bangor.  This  tells  well 
the  story  of  where  the  new  national  monument  lies.  It  is  readily 
accessible,  boat  or  motor  will  take  one  there  by  pleasant,  easy  ways, 
and  tlirough  trains  run  down  to  Bar  Harbor,  at  its  northern  base» 
from  New  York  and  Boston." 

HAWAII  NATIOXAL  PAiiK 

By  act  of  Congress  of  Angast  1, 1916  (Public  Act  Xo.  171,  64th 
Congress)  the  Hawaii  National  Park,  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
was  established.  This  park  has  an  area  of  75,295  acres  and 
includes  two  of  the  most  famous  active  volcanoes  in  the  world  and 
another  which  erupted  less  than  200  years  ago,  in  addition  to 
the  wonderful  lava  lake  which  is  a  mass  of  fire  1,000  feet  in 
diameter.  The  act  provides  that  no  appropriations  for  tliis  paik 
shall  })e  made  until  conveyance  shall  he  made  to  the  United  States 
of  such  jKM'j)etual  rights  of  way  over  private  lands  within  the 
exterior  l)Oinid:ii-ics  of  the  park  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  find  necessary  to  make  it  reasonably  accessible  in  all  its 
parts,  and  that  when  such  rights  of  way  have  been  conveyed  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  report  to  Congress. 

Section  4  of  the  act  creating  the  park  provides  as  follows: 

The  said  park  shall  be  uuder  the  executive  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
to  make  and  publish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  proper  for  the  care  and  management  of  the  same. 

Such  regulations  shall  provide  for  the  preservation  from  injury 
of  all  timber,  birds,  mineral  deposits,  and  natural  curiosities  or 
wonders  within  said  park,  and  their  retention  in  their  natural 
condition  as  nearly  ns  possible.  The  Secretary  may  in  his  dis- 
cretion grant  leases  for  terms  not  exceeding  twenty  years,  nt  sndi 
annual  rental  as  he  may  determine,  of  parcels  of  laud  in  snid  park 
of  not  more  than  twenty  acres  in  all  to  any  one  person,  corporation, 
or  company  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors;  but  no  nidi  lease  shall  include  any  of 
the  objects  of  euriosity  or  intcorest  in  said  park  or  exclude  the 
public  from  free  and  convenient  approach  thereto  or  convey,  either 
expressly  or  1^  implication,  any  exclusive  privilege  within  the 
park  except  upon  the  premises  held  thereunder  and  for  the  time 
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granted  therein;  and  every  such  lense  shall  require  the  lessee  to 
observe  and  obey  each  and  every  provision  in  any  Act  of  Conijress 
and  every  rule,  order,  or  regulation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior concerning  the  use,  care,  management,  or  government  of  the 
park,  or  any  object  or  property  therein,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture 
of  such  lease.  The  Secretary  may  in  his  discretion  grant  to  per- 
sons or  corporations  now  holding  leases  of  land  in  the  park,  upon 
the  surrender  thereof,  new  leases  hereunder,  upon  the  terms  and 
stipulations  contained  in  their  present  leases,  with  such  modifica- 
tions, restrictions,  and  reservations  as  he  may  prescriVto.  All  cf 
the  proceeds  of  said  leases  and  other  revenues  that  may  be  derived 
from  any  source  connected  with  the  park  shall  be  expended  imder 
the  direction  of  tlie  Sccretarv.  in  the  management  and  protection 
of  the  same  and  the  construction  of  roads  and  paths  therein.  Tho 
Secretary  may  also,  in  his  discretion,  permit  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  buildings  in  said  park  for  scientific  purposes: 

CAPULnr  MOUNTADiT  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

Gapulin  Mountain  Xational  Monument  in  Xew  Mexico  was 
created  by  presidential  proclamation  dated  August  9,  1916.  It 
has  an  area  of  about  681  acres.  The  Gapulin  Mountain  cinder 
cone  is  one  of  the  geologicallj  recent  volcanic  cones  in  the  United 
States  and  possesses  exceptional  scientific  interest 

LASSEN  VOLGANIC  NATIONAL  PAEK 

By  Public  Act  'Ko.  184  of  the  64:th  Congress,  which  became 
a  law  August  9,  1916,  Lassen  National  Monument  and  Cinder 
Gone  National  Monument  in  northem.Galifomia  became  absorbed 
in  the  more  extensive  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  created  by 
the  act  This  park  has  an  area  of  79,561  acres  and  includes  the 
only  region  in  the  United  States  exhibiting^  recent  volcanic  action. 
Descriptions  of  the  eruptions  of  Mt  Lassen  have  been  given  in  our 
former  Annual  Reports.  Among  the  features  of  the  park  are 
Lassen  Peak,  with  an  elevation  of  10.437  feet  and  still  exhibiting 
some  volcanic  activity;  Xorth  Peak,  8.600  feet;  Southwest  Peak, 
over  9.200  feet;  Prospect  Peak,  over  0.200  feet:  Cinder  Cone; 
6,907  feet;  the  Devil's  Half  Acre,  showing  hot  springs  and  nuui 
geysers;  Bumpass,  Morgan  and  other  hot  springs;  seven  lakes, 
many  interesting  ice  caves  and  lakes  of  volcanic  glass,  numerous 
trout  streams;  and  beautiful  and  majestic  canyons.  The  forests 
are  of  yellow  pine,  fir,  white  pine,  and  lodgepole. 
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Section  2  of  the  act  provides  as  follows: 

Said  park  shall  he  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  whose  duty  it  shall  he  as  soon  as  practicable,  to 
make  and  publish  such  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper 
for  the  car^  protection,  management,  and  improvement  of  the 
same,  such  regulations  being  primarily  aimed  at  the  freest  use  of 
the  said  park  for  recroation  purposes  by  the  pnMie  and  for  ihe 
preservation  from  iiijurv  or  spoliation  of  nil  timber,  mineral 
deposits,  and  natural  cnriositios  or  wonders  within  said  park  and 
their  retention  in  their  natural  condition  as  far  as  practicable  and 
fur  the  preservation  of  the  park  in  a  state  of  nature  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  lie  shall  provide  against 
the  wanton  destruction  of  the  fish  and  game  found  within  said 
park  and  against  their  capture  or  destruction  for  purposes  of  mer- 
chandise or  profit,  and  generally  shall  be  authorized  to  take  all 
such  measures  as  shall  be  necessary  to  fully  carry  out  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  this  Act.  Said  Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion, 
execute  leases  to  parcels  of  ground  not  ex<'ooding  ten  acres  in 
extent  at  any  one  ])hice  to  any  one  person  or  persons  or  company 
for  not  to  exceed  twentv  years  wdien  such  ground  is  necesaarv  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  and 
to  parcels  of  ground  not  exceeding  one  acre  in  extent  and  for 
not  to  exceed  twenty  years  to  persons  who  have  heretofore  erected, 
or  whom  he  may  hereafter  authorize  to  erect,  summer  homes  or 
cottages.  Such  leases  or  privil^es  may  be  renewed  or  extended  at 
the  expiration  ^f  the  terms  thereof.  Ko  exclusive  privilege,  how- 
ever, shall  be  granted  within  the  park  except  upon  the  ground 
leased.  The  regulations  governing  the  park  shall  include  provi- 
sions for  the  use  of  automobiles  therein  and  the  reasonable  grazing 
of  stock. 

OLD  KASAA^^  KATIOXAL  MONUMENT 

*.***••  ,  *■ 

Old  Kasaan  Kational  Monument  in  Alaska  was  established  by 

presidential  proclanuLtion  October  25,  1916.   As  an  example  of 

the  manner  in  which  a  National  Monument  is  created,  we  quote  the 

President's  proclamation  as  follows:. 

;  .   •   •    •  *. 

BX;  T^-FBXSp^Bin:  of  the  PNITED  states  of  AMERICA 
*      A  P^bcLAMATIOir 

Whereas,  certain  historic  aboriginal  ruins  of  the  former  Haida 
Jndian  village  known  as  "  Old  Kasaan,"  situated  upon  public  lands 
of  the  United  States,  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  within  the  Ton- 
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gass  JCational  Forest,  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  are  of  unusual 
ethnolofric,  scientific,  and  edncational  interest,  as  representing 
a  flistinctive  type  of  aboriginal  American  civilization,  the  vestiges 
of  which  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  it  appears  that  the  public 
interests  would  be  promoted  by  reserving  these  ruins,  with  as 
much  land  aa  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  protection  thereof, 
as  a  National  Moniunent; 

Nowy  therefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  yiitae  of  the  power  in  me  Tested  by  section 
two  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  June  8,  1906,  entitled  "  An 
Act  for  the  Preservation  of  American  Antiquities,''  do  proclaim 
that  there  is  hereby  reserved  from  appropriation  and  use  of  all 
kinds  under  all  of  the  public  land  laws,  subject  to  all  prior  valid 
adverse  claims,  and  set  apart  as  a  National  Monument,  all  that  eer- 
tain  tract  of  laud,  in  the  Territorv  of  Alaska,  shown  as  the  Old 
Kasaan  Xatioual  Monument  on  the  diagram  forming  a  part  hereof. 

The  reservation  made  by  this  proclamation  is  not  intended  to 
prevent  the  use  of  the  bmd  for  forest  purposes  under  the  procla- 
mation establishing  the  Tongass  I^ational  Forest  The  two  reser- 
vations shall  both  be  effective  on  the  land  withdrawn,  but  the 
National  Monument  hereby  established  shall  be  the  dominant 
reservation,  and  any  use  of  the  land  which  interferes  with  its 
preservation  or  protection  as  a  National  Monument  is  hereby 

forbidden. 

A\'arning  is  hereby  given  to  all  unauthorized  persons  not  to 
ap])ropriate,  injure,  remove,  or  destroy  any  feature  of  this  National 
Jlonument,  or  to  locate  or  settle  on  any  of  the  land  reserved  by 
this  proclamation.  > 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-fifth  day 
of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixteen,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-first. 

WOODBOW  WlIiBOK. 

By  the  President: 

RoB^T  LANsnro, 

Seeretatry  of  State. 

The  tract  thus  protected  embraces  39.3  acres.  The  land  in- 
cludes tbe  remains  of  the  well  known  TTaida  Indian  village  c«>ni- 
monly  designated  as  Old  Kasaan,  situated  on  tlie  northern  shore  of 
Skowl  Arm,  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  about  30  miles  west  of  tlie 
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city  of  Ketchikan.  The  village  was  abandoned  about  ten  years 
ago,  «nd  the  improvements  which  still  remain  include  about  fifty 
Indian  totem  poles.  One  of  these  poles  is  an  exceedingly  fine 
specimen,  and  five  others  are  dasaed  as  very  good  specimens,  the 
remainder  being  rated  as  ordinary.  Even  more  interesting  and 
important  than  the  totem  poles  are  eight  large,  nearly  square 
buildings,  which  are  constructed  according  to  the  peculiar  plan  of 
the  Haida  Indians,  and  which,  it  is  believed,  represent  the  best 
specimen  of  Haida  architecture  in  existence.  The  largest  of  these 
buildings  is  a])proxiniatcly  40  by  60  feet  in  size,  uiadt!  ontiroly  of 
round,  split,  and  carved  tiui.bers.  There  are  also  several  Indian 
graves,  with  monuments  and  small  grave  houses.  Although  the 
tolem  i)ok\s  are  all  standing  and  still  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, the  buildings  were  rapidly  falling  into  a  state  of  dilapida- 
tion and  decay,  and  vandalism  and  the  ravages  of  time  were 
rapidly  destroying  this  very  interesting  historic  memoriaL  If 
the  government  had  not  taken  the  property  under  its  protection, 
this  instructive  monument  of  the  aborigines  would  soon  have  .dis- 
appeared. 

MOUNT  McKINLEY  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  newest  National  Park  is  Mount  McKinley  National  Park 
in  Alaska,  established  by  act  of  Congress  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent February  20,  11>1T  (Public  Act  No.  35Jn.  The  park  has 
not  yet  been  surveyed,  but  its  area  is  stated  informally  at  2200 
square  miles  or  1,408,000  acres.  As  ^Mount  McKinley  is  the 
loftiest  mountain  in  North  America  (altitude  20,300  feet)  and 
the  highest  peak  in  the  world  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snowj 
it  is  one  of  the  noblest  spectacles  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
Government  railroad,  which  is  now  being  built  in  Alaska,  runs 
within  about  45  miles  of  Mount  HcKinley,  and  the  creation  of 
this  National  Park  will  no  doubt  result  in  addi^onal  traffic  for 
this  road  and  additioual  visitors  to  Alaska,  and  will  give  an 
impetus  to  the  settling  of  the  country.  Al»o  the  resor^^ation  oi 
this  land  by  the  creation  of  the  park  means  the  establishment  of 
what  will  probably  be  the  greatest  big  game  preserve,  with  moose, 
caribou,  and  bighorn  sheep  owned  by  the  United  States. 
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PliOPOSEL)  A  ATIOXAL  PAIiKS 

The  public  interest  in  tlie  National  Park  movement  is  indi- 
cated by  tiie  fact  that  bills  proposing  to  create  sixteen  other 
National  Parks  were  introduced  in  the  64th  Congress,  namely : 

Cabinet  National  Purk.  in  tlio  cxticnu'  northwost  comer  of  ^Montana. 
C.litf  Cities  ^iational  Park,  iu  lUc  northern  part  of  New  Mexico. 
Denyer  National  Faifc,  in  the  north^central  part  of  Colorado,  near  "Denver, 
Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,  in  the  west-central  part  of  Kentucky. 

Mt'srali  ro  National  Park,  in  the  soutlicrn  part  of  New  Mexico. 

^li^sissi|)|)i  Valley  National  Park,  in  tlie  sonlliwestem  part  of  Wisconsin  and 
nurtlira>t«'ni  part  of  Iowa,  near  Mc(_!rej;or.  Iowa. 

Mount  liaker  National  Park,  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mount  Hood  National  Park,  in  the  northern  part  of  Oregon. 

Mount  Katahdin  National  Park,  in  the  central  part  of  Maine. 
Olympic  National  Park,  in  tho  northwestern  part  of  Washington. 
Ozark  National  Park,  in  Arkan.sas. 

Palo  JJuro  N.itional  Park,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Texas. 

Rio  Grande  National  Park,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  New  Mexico. 

Sand  Dunes  National  Park,  in  the  extr^e  northwestern  part  of  Indiana. 

Sawtooth  National  I^ark.  in  the  sout.h  ccntral  part  of  Idaho. 

Sierra  Madre  National  Park,  in  southern  California. 

None  of  these  bills  became  a  law. 

VISITORS  TO  NATIONAL  PARKS 

Tlic  iiiiiiilxT  of  visitorri  to  the  Xational  Parks  in  10 IG  wa3 
larger  than  ever  before,  as  shown  by  the  following  tabulation  for 
the  past  eight  years : 
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STATIONAI*  PARK  SERVICE  ESTABLISHED 

By  Public  Act  Xo.  285  of  tlie  (i-ith  Congress,  approved  Aug- 
ust 25,  191G,  the  much  desired  ifational  Park  Service  waa  estab- 
lished.  The  act  reads  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 

That  there  is  hereby  created  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
a  service  to  1h'  called  the  National  Park  Service,  which  shall  be 
umler  the  charge  of  a  «Hrector.  who  shall  l)e  aj)i)i)int('tl  hy  the  Sec- 
retary and  who  shall  rcn^'cive  a  salary  of  $4,500  per  annum.  There 
shall  also  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  the  following  assistants 
and  other  employees  at  the  salaries  designated:  One  assistant 
director,  at  $2,500  per  annum;  one  chief  derk,  at  $2,000  per 
annum;  one  draftsman,  at  $1,800  per  annum;  one  messenger,  at 
$600  per  annum;  and,  in  addition  thereto,  such  other  employees 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  deem  necessary:  Provided, 
That  not  more  than  $8,100  annually  shall  be  expended  for  siilaries 
of  experts,  assistants,  and  employees  Avithin  the  District  of  €oliim- 
bia  not  herein  specitieally  enumerated  unless  previously  author- 
ized bv  law.  The  service  thus  establishe<l  shall  ])romote  and  regu- 
late the  use  of  the  Federal  areas  known  as  National  Parks,  Monu- 
ments, and  liescrvations  hereinafter  s])eciiie<l  by  such  means  and 
measures  as  conform  to  the  fundamental  ])ur])ose  «)f  the  said  parks, 
monuments,  and  reservations,  which  pur|)0se  is  to  conserve  the 
scenery  and  the  natural  and  historic  objects  and  the  wild  life 
therein  and  to  provide  f(»r  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  in  such 
manner  and  hy  such  means  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the 
enjo^'ment  of  future  generations. 

Section  2.  That  the  director  shall,  und(>r  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  have  the  sup(TvisioTi.  management,  and 
control  of  the  several  National  Parks  and  National  ^ionunients, 
which  are  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  and  of  such  other  National  Parks  and  Reservations  of 
like  Ksharacter  as  may  be  hereafter  created  by  Congress :  Provided, 
That  in  the  supervision,  management,  and  control  of  National 
M>numents  contiguous  to  Xational  Forests  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  cooperate  with  said  National  Park  Service  to  such 
extent  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Section  8.  That  the  SecretAry  of  the  Interior  shall  make  and 
publish  Budi  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
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proper  for  the  use  and  management  of  the  i)ark.'5,  moniinirnts,  and 
reservations  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  any  violations  of  any  of  the  rules  and  regulations  authorizecl 
by  this  act  shall  be  punished  as  provided  for  in  section  fifty  of  the 
act  entitled  An  act  to  codifv  and  amend  the  pennl  laws  of  the 
United  States,"  approved  ^larch  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  an<l 
nine,  as  aniende<l  bv  section  six  of  the  act  of  .June  twenty-fifth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  ten  (Thirty-sixth  United  States  Statutes  at 
Large,  page  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven).  He  may  also,  upon 
terms  and  conditions  to  be  fixed  by  him,  sell  or  disix)se  of  timber 
in  those  eases  where  in  his  judgment  the  cutting  of  such  timber  is 
required  in  order  to  control  the  attacks  of  insects  or  diseases  or 
otherwise  conserve  the  scenery  or  the  natural  or  historic  objects  in 
any  such  park,  monument,  or  reservation.  He  may  also  provide 
in  his  discretion  for  the  destruction  of  such  animals  and  of  such 
plant  life  as  may  be  detrimental  to  the  use  of  any  of  said  parks^ 
mountains,  or  reserN'ations.  He  may  also  grant  privileges,  leases, 
and  permits  for  the  use  of  land  for  the  aceonnuodation  of  visitors 
in  the  various  parks,  monuments,  or  other  reservations  herein  jiro- 
vided  for,  but  for  periods  not  exceeding  twenty  years :  and  no 
natural  curiosities,  wonders,  or  objects  of  interest,  shall  be  leased, 
rented,  or  granted  to  anyone  on  such  terms  as  to  interfere  with  free 
access  to  them  by  the  public:  Provided,  however^  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may,  imder  such  rules  and  r^ulations  and  on 
such  terms  as  he  may  prescribe,  grant  the  privilege  to  graze  live 
stock  within  any  National  Park,  Monument,  or  Reservation  herein 
referred  to  when  in  his  judgment  such  use  is  not  detrimental  to 
the  primary  purpose  for  which  such  park,  monument,  or  reserva- 
tion was  created,  except  that  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Section  4.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect  or  modify  the 

provisions  of  the  act  approved  February  fifteenth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  one,  entitled  *'An  Act  relating  to  rights  of  way  through 
certain  parks,  reservations,  and  other  public  lands.'' 

THE  .NATIONAL  PxUiKS  AX  KCO.NO.M1C  i^KOliLKAP 

The  ultimate  object  of  the  new  movement  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  hae  been  generally  misunderstood.  The  National 
Parks  are  commonly  believed  to  be  recreational  areas,  which  is 
true.    They  are  supposed  to  have  educational  value,  which  is 

•  For  the  matter  under  this  heading  we  are  endebted  to  Mr  Robert  Sterling 
Yard  of  the  Nati<mal  Park  Service^  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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also  true.  They  are  believed  to  be  inapiring  patriotically  and 
spiritiiallj,  to  Bay  nothing  of  their  unquestioned  value  to  the 
health  and  strengdi  of  those  who  visit  them,  which  is  true. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  their  develapment,  namely  that 
they  constitute  an  econ(»nio  asset  which,  when  understood,  ex- 
ploited and  developed,  will  add  substantially  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation. 

Of  the  sixteen  Xatioiial  Parks  on  the  continent  of  North 
Ameriea,  eight  or  nine  are  of  the  first  scenic  order.  Certain 
others,  created  some  years  ago  in  response  to  local  or  other  in- 
a<le(inate  demand,  while  legitimate  govei  iimenlal  reservations,  are 
not  "  Xatioual  Parks"  in  the  trade-mark  meaning  of  the  term 
which  the  new  Xational  Park  Serv  ice  seeks  to  esta])lis]i. 

In  these  eight  or  nine  National  Parks  the  United  States  pos- 
sesses more  scenery  of  sublimity  and  variety  than  is  readily  ac- 
cessible in  all  the  rest  of  Ihe  world. 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  for  instance,  is  unique.  The  rest 
of  the  world  together  cannot  equal  its  geysers  —  and  one  must 
go  to  Iceland  and  New  Zealand  to  find  the  next  in  rank.  And 
Yellowstone  is  also  a  greater,  wild  animal  preserve,  by  far,  than 
the  world  elsewhere  possesses. 

Glacier  National  Park  is  iini(]ne.  The  only  other  Algonkian 
rock  ex])osnre  of  eqnal  importance  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  The  erosion  of  nngncssable  centuries  has  carved  lier 
mountains  into  fantiustic  sha]x\s  and  her  rocks  look  their  thousand 
thousand  years.  Except  for  Mont  Blanc  and  certain  other  extra- 
ordinary individual  features.  Glacier  Xational  Park  alone  can 
more  than  match  the  Swiss  Alps. 

If  there  is  another  single-peak  glacier  system  in  the  same  class 
with  Mount  Rainier,  from  whose  summit  sweep  twenty-ei^t 
great  glaciers,  it  has  not  yet  been  reported  in  tourist  routes. 

Crater  Lake,  which  fills  with  water  of  unbelievable  blue  the 
hole  which  Mount  Mazama  left  when  it  «lij)[)('d  down  through  its 
own  rim  into  earth's  depth,  has  no  known  peer. 

The  Yosemite  Valley  is  acknovvJ<'dged  iucoinparahh*. 

The  giant  trees  of  the  iSeq^uoia  National  Park  grow  under  no 
other  flag  than  onrs. 

^fount  MeKinlcy  rises  20,o00  feet  above  the  sea  and  17,300 
feet  above  the  level  of  its  foot — a  world  record. 
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The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  is  the  most  stupendous 
example  of  the  sublimity  of  erosion  in  the  known  world. 

And  all  of  these  are'  tapped  by  one  or  more  great  railroads,  are 
accessible  by  automobiles  and  are  equipped  with  hotels  and  public 
camps  which,  when  not  eqnal  to  the  best,  are  at  least  comfortably 
livable  and  of  moderate  charge. 

One  may  journey  through  Canada,  Korway,  France,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Austria,  and  the  far  Himalayas,  and  in  all  together 
will  find  no  such  Tan|j^  of  scenic  sublimity  as  in  our  own  land. 

The  Xatioiuil  Park  service  feels  that  this  srreat  asset  should 
be  developed  and  that  the  American  people  who  arc  possessed 
with  the  Alpine  fallacy  and  who  sjkmkI  millions  a  year  upon 
European  sconerv,  should  ho  informed  of  tlieir  own  possessions. 

Switzerland  has  made  a  national  business  of  her  scenery.  i\[any 
years  ago  she  discovered  that  mountain  tops  were  as  profitable  as 
factories,  that  lake  shores  could  be  made  to  pay  like  water  fronts. 
Switzerland  is  credited  with  having  spent  a  million  dollars  a 
year,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  great  war,  in  advertising  her 
wares  in  other  lands.  -Switzerland's  inc<Mne  from  foreign  travel 
has  been  estimated  by  the  Canadian  Government  at  $150,000,000 
a  year — sales  of  transportation,  board  and  lodging  only;  and  of 
this  America  has  contributed  more  than  any  one  other  nation. 

Then  Canada  has  developed  six  !N"ational  Parks,  every  one  of 
which  is  eqnalled,  kind  for  kind,  and  most  of  thein  many  times 
excelled,  by  one  or  two  of  our  own  iS^ational  Parks  —  with  several 
other  kinds  untouched  by  her  competition. 

Mr.  J.  T>.  llarkin,  Commissioxier  of  Dominion  Parks,  says  in 
his  report  for  1914: 

"Nothing  attracts  tourists  like  Kational  Parks.  Therefore 
National  Parks  provide  the  chief  means  of  bringing  into  Canada 
a  stream  of  tourist  gold.  With  the  natural  attractions  and 
wonders  possessed  by  Canadian  parks  in  particular  and  by  Canada 
in  general  it  seems  obvious  that  a  proper  and  adequate  develop- 
ment of  Dominion  parks  means  that  millions  of  dollars  annually 
will  be  brought  into  Canada  by  tourists." 

An  analysis  of  the  registration  tables  of  a  hotel  in  one  of  the 
Canadian  Kational  Parks  for  1913  shows  the  sources  of  guests  as 
follows: 
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Canadians  

Foreigners  not  from  United  States 
Citizens  of  United  States  


1025 
3571 


The  percentage  proportion  roughly  is  Canadians^  twenty  per 
cent;  foreignere  not  from  the  United  States^  nine  per  cent;  citi- 
zenB  of  the  United  States^  seventy-one  per  cent;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  proportion  will  carry  throng  all  the  Canadian  Kational 
Park.  The  financial  value  of  this  tourist  travel  to  Canada  is 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Robson  of  the  Canadian  Travel  Association 
who  thus  quotes  Canada's  income  resources  for  -1913: 

« First,  Field  Crops   $510,000,000 

Second,  Forest  Products   161,000.000 

Third,  Minerals   102,000,000 

Fourth,  Tourist  Travel   50,000,000 

Fifth,  Fisheries   43,000,000 


Canada  has  brought  this  ahout  by  the  application  of  sound  and 
energetic  business  methods^  by  cooperation  of  Government,  rail- 
road, and  business  interests,  and  by  good  advertising.  For  years 
Canada  has  entertained  American  newspaper  and  magazine 
writers^  without  expense  to  them,  in  her  National  Parks.  Some- 
times she  has  invited  large  parties  for  long  periods.  Every  year 
she  entertains  many  as  individuals.  Writers  as  a  class  are  not 
prosperous  and  few  find  Hie  money  to  see  the  ^National  Parks  of 
tlieir  own  land.  That  is  the  reason  whv  Lake  Louise  in  Canada 
is  more  cele])rat('d  in  the  United  States  than  anv  one  of  a  dozen 
lakes  in  our  own  Glacier  National  Park;  why  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Aniericans  who  never  heard  of  our  Sierra  Nevada  hope 
devoutly  to  see  the  Canadian  Kockies  before  they  die. 

Last  summer  Canada  placed  a  special  train  at  the  disposal  of 
a  celebrated  American  lecturer  and  his  four  guests  for  the  entire 
season,  all  expenses  paid,  even  to  photographic  plates  and  motion 
picture  film.  Last  summer  also  Canada  furnished  another  special 
car  free  to  an  American  advertising  bureau.  The  motion  picture 
houses  of  the  United  States  are  filled  with  pictures  of  the  Cana- 
dian Bockies  at  this  time,  and  a  corps  of  salaried  lecturers  is 
traveling  throu^  our  land.  AH  this  m  war  time  I 
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The  United  States  on  the  ooutrary  has  no  appropriaticms  in 
any  way  available  for  advertising  our  National  Parks  even  to  our 
own  people.  There  is  no  fund  even  to  purchase  lantern  slides. 
It  is  not  possible  to  purchase  a  foot  of  National  Parks  motion 
picture  film  with  public  money.  A  few  thousand  dollars  may  be 
spent  in  the  Oovcmment  Printing  Office  for  information  cir- 
culars. And  that  is  all. 

The  resource  possibilities  of  this  great  undeveloped,  almost 
unknown  asset,  were  it  possible  to  advertise  it,  are  inestimable. 
In  1913  the  annual  revenue  from  tourist  travel  in 

France  was   $.>00,000,000 

Switzerland   150,000,000 

Italy   100,000,000 

In  1698,  93,602  Americans  visited  Europe;  in  1903,  140,669; 
in  1908,  200,447.  The  figures  are  those  of  Sir  George  Paish, 
Editor  of  tiie  Statist,  and  are  quoted  from  an  English  periodieal. 

They  represent  an  annual  increase  for  ten  years  of  more  than  ten 
per  cent.  The  Tnited  States  has  coHcctcd  no  otticial  figures,  but 
])r.  Kdwai'd  Iuvin«;  l*ratt,  ('hief  of  the  Tiuroau  of  Foreign  and 
1  )(>iiu'sti('  Coninicrco,  stated  in  a  recent  address  that  280,580 
Americans  visited  Europe  in  1014,  showing  an  increasing  pro- 
portion since  15)08. 

Sir  George  Puish  estimated  that  Amerieans  traveling  abroad 
spent  an  average  of  $1000  each,  and  he  compared  our  outflow  of 
$200,000,000  in  1908  with  our  inoome  from  European  travel  the 
same  year  of  $80,000,000.  Carrying  Dr.  Paish's  estimate  down 
to  1914,  Dr.  Pratt  estimated  American  expenditures  for  Euro* 
pean  travel  that  year  at  $286,000,000. 

But  later  estimates  of  average  expense  exceed  the  thousand 
dollars  which  Sir  George  Paish  gueseed  in  1908.  The  Canadian 
Government  estinuites  that  American  tourists  spi'ut  $350,000,000 
in  European  travel  as  far  hack  as  1!)10,  but  this  probably  also 
included  Canadian  travelers.  Well  informed  men  have  approxi- 
mated that  tiirnre  for  Knropcau  travel  from  the  I'nited  States 
alone  in  nu>re  recent  yeai^.  A  New  York  financial  newspaper 
estimated  in  1915  that,  including  purchases  of  dress,  jewelry  and 
works  of  art  incidental  to  travel,  the  American  exodus  to  Europe 
might  easily  cost  the  country  $500,000,000  per  year.   And  until 
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atopped  by  the  war,  this  same  European  exodus  had  bccu  increaa- 
ing;  for  fifteen  years  at  a  risincr  proportion! 

What  part. of  all  this  is  lured  abroad  by  scenery  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  estimate.  The  great  majority  of  travelers  doubtless 
plan  to  see  tiie  scenery  of  England,  France,  Italy  and  Switzerland 
as  part  of  dieir  journey.  It  is  known  that  there  has  been  a  large 
American  exodus  to  the  Alps  and  the  Tyrol  and  the  Italian  lakes 
alone  67ery  summer.  It  is  known  also  that  America  has  been  by 
far  Switzerland's  best  customer,  to  say  nothing  ci  contributing 
much  tlie  larsrest  income  of  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

The  immediate  problem  of  the  Xatioiial  Park  Service  of  the 
United  States,  then,  is  to  kee])  at  liome  many  millions  a  year  of 
these  outgoing  Inmdreds  of  mill  ions,  and  to  draw  to  this  land 
many  millions  a  year  of  foreign  money  by  the  lure  of  our  incom- 
parable National  Parks. 

NATIONAL  FORESTS 
Total  Areas  hy  States 

On  November  30,  1916,  the  United  States  Government  owned 

267  National  Forests,  comprising  155,860,202  acres,  including 
those  {i('(]ulred  nnder  the  Weeks  law.  They  are  located  in  the 
following  states  and  territories: 

Alaska   20,883,068    New  Mexico    8,3fi3,no 

Arizona    11,780,433     •North  Carolina   133. Hi 

Arkansas    916,019     Xortli  Dakota    0,05-4 

California    10,263,277    Oklahoma   61,480 

Colorado    13,0»1,647    Oregon    13,127,500 

Florida    300,546    Porto  Rico    12,604 

•Georgia    42.700     South  Dakota   1,115.846 

Idaho    17,785,257     •Tennessee    100.277 

Michigan    89,466    Utah    7,447,707 

Minnesota    1,055,162    n  irginia   171»934 

Montana    16,068,186    Washington   0.027,079 

Nebraska  .'.   200,074    ♦West  Virginia   68,630 

Nevada    5,2S6.O(>0     Wyoming   8.375,173 

•New  Hampshire    105,216   

Total  aei-es   155,860,202 


The  nrea.s  marlscd  with  an  «isterisk  were  acquired  under 
the  Weeks  law  aud  aggregate  700,974  acres.    The  goverument 
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lias  approved  for  purchase  578,753  acres  more  under  the  Weeks 
law  iu  the  states  named  and  in  Maine  and  South  Carolina. 

Ee venue  from  Xalional  Forests 

In  the  fiscal  year  1016  604,920,000  board  feet  of  timber  was 
cut  from  the  National  Forests.  Of  this  amotmt  119,483,000 
board  feet  was  cut  under  free  use  privilege  by  42,055  individuals. 

In  all,  10,840  sales  of  timber  were  made,  of  which  97  per  cent 
were  under  $100  in  vahu',  indicatinic  tlie  extent  to  wliich  the 
houiestender,  rancher,  miner,  small  miUman,  and  others  in  need 
of  a  limited  (plant ity  of  timlM-r  draw  upon  the  Forests. 

The  receipts  from  the  National  Forests  for  the  fiscal  year  lOlC 
were  alK)ut  8 20,000.  The  receipts  from  timber  were  over 
$1,400,000,  a  20  per  cent  increase,  while  grazing  receipta  were 
$1,200,000,  and  water  power  rentals  brought  in  $100,000.  "  At 
present,'^  sajs  Mr.  H.  S.  Graves,  Chief  of  the  Service,  "  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  National  Forests  are  approximately  three-fourths 
of  what  it  costs  to  protect  them  and  carry  on  the  current  business. 
In  addition  to  this  cost,  however,  there  are  expenses  which  are 
primarily  in  the  nature  of  investments."  Roads  and  other  im- 
provements, reforestation  of  denuded  lands,  and  classification  and 
survey  work  are  examples.  '*  All  expenses  connected  with  the 
National  Forests,  inciudini;  these  investment  expenses  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  operation,  approximate  $5,275,000." 

Forest  Fires 

In  the  fiscal  year  1916,  forest  fires  burned  over  299,377  acres 
of  Qovemment  land  in  the  National  Forests  and  123,160  acres 

of  private  land  within  the  bounds  of  the  National  Forests.  AlKtut 
44  per  cent  of  the  total  area  l)nrii('(l  was  in  Arkansas  and  Florida. 
The  (iovernment  lost  $1()2,*IS5  worth  of  timber,  forsfre  and  young 
growth.  Lliilitning,  the  chirf  cause  of  the  ilns,  was  rcsponsihlo 
for  2.'i  pt^r  cent  of  all.  The  causes  of  18  per  cent  were  unknown, 
while  careless  campers  started  17  per  cent.  There  was  a  slight 
increase'  in  the  fires  of  incendiarv'  origin,  &3  well  as  those  started 
by  sparks  from  locomotives.  One  fire  in  Idaho  which  burned 
600,000  feet  of  timber  was  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  a  t^- 
yearold  boy. 
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In  1916,  the  Federal  Forest  Service  made  ani  estimate  of  aU 
forest  fires  in  the  UnUed  States  in  the  year  1915.  The  statistics 
collated,  covering  only  56  per  cent  of  the  forest  area  of  the 

United  States,  indicate  that  in  1915,  there  were  22,468  forest 
fires  which  hurned  over  3,306,050  acres  and  caused  a  loss  of 
$4,000, 35(.;.  The  causes  of  the  fires  in  this  50  per  cent  of  forest 
area  are  classified  as  follows: 


Lightning  . . . , 

Railroads   

Lumibcring  . . . . 
Burning  brush 


2,298  Campers   2,347 

3,648  Incendiary    1.751 

728  Miscellaneous    2,384 

3,545  Unknown    5,807 


If,  to  the  foregoing  figures  hnsed  on  statistics  covering  56  per 
cent  of  the  forest  area  of  the  United  States>  he  added  an  estimate 
for  the  remaining  44  per  c^t  from  which  no  returns  were  avail* 
able,  the  following  result  is  obtained : 


Total  for  (56  per  cent  of  lorest 
acres  of  United  States)  

Estimate  fur  44  per  cent  forest 
area  unreported  . «  


Kumber 
d  fires. 

22,468 
18,000 


Area  burned 
over  (acres). 

3,306,650 
2,600,000 


Total 
damage. 

$4,009,356 
3,100,000 


Total 


40,468 


6,006,660 


$7,100,366 


PISGA'H  NATIONAL  EOHEST 

A  Game  and  Forest  Preserve 

One  of  the  most  interesting  recent  acquisitions  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  Pisgah  National  Forest  near  Asheville,  N.  0. 
The  Government  has  already  acquired  49,704  acres  and  has  ap- 
proved for  purchase  30,695  acres  more.  This  splendid  tract  of 
125  square  miles  is  part  of  the  Biltmore  ' estate  which  the  late 
George  W.  Vanderbilt  began  to  acquire  more  than  25  years  aga 
Shortly  before  his  death  in  Marchy  1914,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  ex- 
pre^ed  the  wish  that  the  Government  might  become  owner  of  the 
greater  part  of  this  re8er\T;  and  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of 
this  end  he  offered  a  tract  of  about  65,000  acres  at  $5.75  an  acre, 
subject  to  a  contract  with  the  Carr  J>umlx»r  -Company  to  cut  the 
trees  above  IG  inches  in  diameter;  also  another  tract  of  17,000 
acres  of  virgin  forest  at  $1S.75  an  acre.    The  offer  wa»  not 
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accepted  before  his  death,  and  after  he  died  lumber  companies 
offered  his  estate  much  better  prices  than  those  at  which  he 

offered  to  sell  the  property  to  the  Government.  The  Government, 
however,  reopeued  uegotiatious  with  Airs,  \'aiiderl)ilt  who,  de- 
sirous of  carrviiin;  out  her  husband  s  wishes,  coiisoiirod  to  the  sale 
of  the  hu'iier  i)ortion  of  the  tract  at  $5  an  acre.  In  letting  the 
Government  have  the  forest  at  this  low  price,  Mrs.  Vanderbilt 
herself  in  etfcct  contributed  largely  to  the  establishment  of  tliis 
J^ational  Forest. 

Its  highest  site  is  Mt.  Pisgah,  which  rises  5,757  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  its  elevated  tableland  has  an  aTerage  of  not  less  than 
2,400  feet  above  the  sea.  Oame  and  fish  abound  in  the  forest. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  8,000  deer,  besides  bears^  wolves, 
foxes,  raccoons,  opossums,  squirrels,  rabbits,  quail,  turkey,  native 
pheasants,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Chinese  and  English  pheas- 
ants with  which  it  was  stocked  years  ago.  The  cold  water  is  the 
Mtive  habitat  of  the  speckled  or  mountain  trout,  and  in  t'.je 
larger  streams  are  the  imported  rainbow  trout. 

After  it  was  known  that  the  tract  would  Ik*  ac(iiiir('d  by  the 
Government,  many  of  the  local  citizens  urged  that  the  protection 
to  the  game  should  be  continued,  and  the  ^orth  Cai*olina  Legis- 
lature passed  an  act  whereby  the  State  consented  to  Federal  pro- 
tection. In  November,  1916,  President  Wilson  issued  a  procla- 
mation by  whidi  the  Forest  is  made  a  Federal  game  preserve. 
This  is  the  first  Federal  game  preserve  of  its  kind  to  be  create*! 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  As  a  game  preserve,  no  hunting 
will  be  allowed  in  die  Forest  and  as  the  deer  and  other  game  In- 
crease on  the  area,  it  is  expected  diat  the  overflow  will  drift  out  of 
the  forest  and  gradually  restock  adjacent  lands.  A  movement  13 
now  on  foot  to  place  a  herd  of  elk  and  one  of  buffalo  in  the  pre- 
serve. Tiegnlations  governing  the  camjiing  and  fishing  privileges 
have  been  drawn  up  in  cooperation  with  local  citizens  and  sport- 
ing clubs,  and  will  be  issued  hy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Tablet  in  Memory  of  Mr.  VanderbiU 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Forestry  Congress  in  Ashc- 
Tille,  N.  C,  in  July,  1916,  a  letter  from  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz  of 
New  York  City,  the  President  of  the  American  Scenic  and  His- 
toric Preservation  Society,  was  read,  suggesting  the  erection  of 
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a  tablet  in  Pi^gali  National  Forest  commemorating  the  late 
George  W.  Vanderbilf  s  instrtimentality  in  the  development  of 
the  tract  under  a  system  of  seientiific  forestry  and  the  historical 
facts  concerning  its  acquisition  by  the  government;  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  with  aiithoriiV  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
and  erect  tlie  memorial.  The  committee  consists  of  (jovernov 
Locke  (Vaig,  of  North  (\arolinn.  Chairman,  Dr.  W.  H.  Ilohnes, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington  D.  C. ;  ^Ir.  Charles  Lathrop 
Pack,  President  of  the  American  Forestry  Association,  Lakewood. 
N.  J. ;  Prof.  Henry  S.  Graves,  Forester  of  the  United  States, 
Washington;  Dr.  George  F,  Kunz,  President  of  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  New  York  City;  Mr. 
George  Powell,  Secretary  of  the  Appalachian  Park  Association, 
Asheville,  N.  C;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  President  of  the 
Southern  Forestry  Congress,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
The  inscription  proposed  for  the  tablet  is  as  follows: 

PiSGAH  NATIONAL  FORl-I.ST 

This  portion,  eiglity-thoufiand-lhreo-hundred-and* 
ninety-eight  acres,  was  fonuerly 
PiSGAlI  FURKST 
ettablislied  by  George  W.  Vanderbilt  in  1801 
and  the  earliest  example  of  forestiy 
on  a  large  scale  on  private  lands  in  America. 
Acquired  )<v  the  United  States 
May  21,  1914. 

liECKEATIO:XAL  USES  OF  THE  XATiOXAL  FOliESTS 

For  the  interesting  matter  under  this  heading,  we  are  indebted 
to  Prof.  Henry  S.  Graves,  United  States  Forester. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  now  passed  since  the  establishxnent 

of  the  tirst  National  Forest.  During  that  time  a  remarkable 
chan«:e  in  public  scntiinciit  has  taken  phice  rehitive  to  the  care 
and  use  of  natural  resources.  The  law  authoriziui!;  the  creation 
of  ^National  Forests  was  contained  in  an  act  that  was  designed 
to  institute  a  number  of  important  reforms  in  our  public  land 
system.  It  marked  the  lieginning  of  a  u'  w  ami  more  enlightened 
period  of  public  land  administration  and  led  to  a  viewpoint  re* 
garding  the  use  of  our  publicly  owned  resources  that  more  nearly 
squares  with  the  present  day  standards  of  service  to  the  public 
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The  iiim  tct'iitli  century  land  system  wa:>  one  wholly  of  laud 
distribution:  very  suoceasful  as  applied  to  agricultural  land^j; 
very  unsnecessfnl  a.s  applied  to  lands  unsuited  to  homestead  set- 
tlement but  vahuiUlf  for  tiiuber  or  other  resources.  The  keynote 
of  tlie  present  day  policy  is  to  secure  such  a  dispoftitiou,  uso,  and 
development  of  the  public  lauds  M  will  reader  a  maximum  service 
to  tlie  puUie.  This  may  in  some  circumstances  be  accompli slied 
hy  traBsferriiig  title  to  {Hrivaiie  iiidividttale^  8»  in  esae  oi  farm 
laudi  and  certain  elaases  ef  mineral  lands*  In  other  caees  it  may 
ht  esaential  for  the  pubUe  to  letiin  title  to  the  land  and  aeeuxe 
the  development  by  private  enterprise  under  public  direction.  In 
still  other  instances  the  public  itself  maj  undertake  to  develofi 
the  What  coarse  of  action  is  followed  in  a  given  ease 

depends  oai  the  form  of  ownership  and  methotl  of  develojuiient 
that  will  return  to  the  eomniuiiiiy  the  birgest  jK^rmuiient  bc^ufcrlil.^. 
The  old  princ-i})le  of  distril>uting  all  lands  to  private  ownership 
has  been  conipleteiy  abandoned.  The  iiomestead  principle  is  still 
adhered  to  as  tlioroughly  sound,  and  all  recognize  the  wisdom  of 
giving  to  the  settler  land  that  is  suited  for  a  farm  home.  The 
country  has  recognized  that  public  lands  of  chief  value  for  forest 
purposes  and  essential  to  pioteet  water  resources  should  mnair 
under  puUie  eontroL  The  8«me  prinaple  iq^pliea  also  to  hmda  of 
special  importanee  from  .the  standpoint  of  their  scenic  interest  and 
genend  recreatieB  use.  The  final  policy  regarding  moat  of  the 
other  dasses  of  puUie  reaourees  is  in  the  making.  The  struggle 
is  on  now  as  to  who  ahaiU  own  and  control  the  public  wftter  power 
sites,  the  coal,  oil,  phosphate,  and  potassium  deposits,  and  tiw* 
couHuon  grazirii?  lands  that  are  not  suitetl  to  developmeut  by  in- 
dividuals undtT  any  of  the  various  homestead  laws. 

The  principle  of  enntinued  puV)lic  owix  rsliip  has  l»een  carried 
further  in  the  administration  of  Forests  and  PaJ'ks  than  in  any 
other  classes  of  land.  The  Nati(mal  forests  have  been  under 
administration  for  about  iifteen  years,  and  the  support  which 
they  are  now  receiving  both  locally  and  nationally  is  very  signifi- 
cant of  the  pubUe  attitude  toward  the  underlying  principle  of 
puUie  forestry.  Very  significant  also  is  the  fact  that  a  few  years 
sfp  tan  Sttttca  pnssed  lesolntioiis  inviting  the  Government  to 
eoane  within  tiieir  borders  and  establish  National  Forests  b^'  pur- 
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chase  of  inounti.iiii  lauds.  In  direct  line  with  this  sentiment  also 
is  the  movement  for  the  purchase  by  the  Government  and  States 
of  lands  to  be  devoted  to  park  and  public  recreation  purposes.  In 
the  latter  class  are  to  be  noted  the  action  of  New  York  State  in 
1916  in  approving  by  popular  referendum  a  policy  of  extending 
the  State  forest  and  park  system  to  an  extent  of  ten  million  dol- 
larsy  the  forward  looking  policy  of  State  forests  in  Pemuylvaniay 
the  excellent  beginnings  in  estaUidiuig  public  forests  in  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massadrasetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jeroefy, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Indiana,  the  Lake  States,  California, 
South  Dakota,  and  prospeetiTely  in  several  other  far  western 
States. 

Underlying  this  movement  is  the  recognized  principle  that 
there  are  public  interests  in  forest  lands  that  can  not  or  will  not 
be  safeguarded  under  private  ownership.  Tlie  special  public  in- 
terest in  a  given  forest  area  may  be  the  continued  production  of 
forest  supplies,  the  maintenance  of  local  industries,  watershed 
protection,  production  of  wild  life,  or  service  for  public  recrea- 
tion and  health;  or  there  may  be  several  or  all  of  these  public 
interests  served  togiether. 

Private  ownership  of  timberlands  has  been  for  the  most  part 
speculative  and  temporary  in  <diaracter.  Lumbmaen  have  ao- 
quired  the  lands  for  the  timber  upon  liiem  and  not  to  hold  for 
growing  trees.  Instability  of  ownership  has  acted  to  prevent  for- 
^t  perpetuation  or  the  maintenance  of  mountain  lands  in  a  con- 
dition otherwise  to  protect  the  very  vital  interests  which  the 
public  has  in  them.  Private  owners  will  not  make  investments 
in  forest  perpetuation  until  it  can  be  shown  that  the  investments 
pay  from  their  standpoint,  nor  will  tliey  hold  and  manage  lands 
for  general  public  benefits.  The  public  in  its  own  protection 
must  take  a  hand  and  meet  the  larger  needs  by  direct  ownership^ 
cooperation,  and  ultimately  a  measure  of  regulation. 

One  of  the  important  public  interests  in  forest  r^ons  is  their 
service  for  recreation  and  health.  There  is  a  rapidly  increasing 
appreciation  of  the  exceptional  recreation  resources  which  we 
have  in  this  country  and  which  our  own  people  are  just  beginning 
to  seek  out  and  enjoy.  There  is  also  a  growing  appreciation  that, 
like  forestry,  these  resources  will  not  be  saf^arded  and  rightly 
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developed  in  the  public  interests  unless  the  public  itself  partici- 
]jates  ill  their  handling.  In  the  past  the  wild  lands  of  our  upland 
and  nioiiutaiii  regions  have  been  more  or  less  open  for  camping 
and  hunting.  Vast  areas  have  been  cut  and  burned  olf  and  their 
special  attractiveneBS  destroyed.  As  the  timber  stands  become  re- 
stricted, greater  care  is  exercised  by  the  owners  in  their  general 
use.  Many  owners  fear  to  have  campers  on  the  lands  because  of 
the  increased  danger  from  fire.  Some  wish  to  hold  the  property 
ezdiiisiTely  for  their  own  use.  Others  lease  their  lands  to  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  clubs.  The  doung  of  private  tracts  is  therefore 
constantly  contracting  the  areas  available  for  public  use.  It  is 
hard  to  see  a  few  privileged  persons  control  the  mountains  where 
formerly  free  access  for  recreation  was  allowed.  The  closing  of 
private  lands  points  to  the  value  of  publicly  owned  forest  lands, 
where  jjeople  living  in  urban  communities  and  not  agricultural 
regions  can  find  an  opportunity  for  the  refreshment  and  recrea- 
tion that  can  be  secured  by  a  sojourn  in  the  forest.  More  and 
more,  therefore,  the  lands  owned  by  the  Nation,  the  States,  and 
local  communities  will  have  an  importance  as  public  playgrounds. 

These  facts  apply  with  special  significance  to  the  National  For^ 
ests.  Located  as  they  are  efaiefiy  in  the  mountain  regions,  the 
Kational  Forests  comprise  many  regions  <^  superb  scenery  and 
unexcelled  recreation  attractions. 

The  possibilities  of  public  benefits  from  the  recreational  use  of 
the  National  Forests  and  Parks  was  never  better  illustrated  than 
in  Colorado  during  the  summer  of  1916  which  was  a  time  of 
great  licut  in  the  agricultural  regions  of  the  plains  States.  Nearly 
700,000  people  visited  the  Xational  Forests  of  Colorado  alone. 
Trains  were  crowded  and  hotels  filled  to  ovei'ilowing.  But  thou- 
sands came  in  their  automobiles  or  other  conveyances,  from  the 
cities  and  farms,  equipped  with  tents  and  cooking  outfits,  and 
camped  in  the  forests  a  day  or  two  here  and  there,  or  often  for  a 
longer  sojourn  near  a  stream,  a  lake,  mountain  meadow,  or  other 
attraetiTe  spot. 

The  immediate  service  of  the  public  forests  for  recreation  is 
just  as  conspicuous  in  other  portions  of  the  National  Forests.  It 
is  a  regular  thing  for  the  people  living  in  the  valleys  of  California 
and  southern  Or^n  and  elsewhere  during  the  hot  summer  to 
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take  frequent  camping  trip.->  in  the  mountains,  sometimes  for  a 
few  days,  sonietinies  for  ^;<'veral  weeks.  Throughout  the  Xational 
Forests  are  found  thousands  of  such  campers,  a  large  ninjority  of 
wlioin  arc  local  residents  from  the  valleys  below,  seeking  refresh- 
ment from  the  heat.  Some  of  the  forests  already  are  visited  by 
no  less  than  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  people  each  year.  Prob- 
ably 1,500,000  persons  use  the  Forests  in  a  single  year,  chiefly 
for  recreation. 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  recreative  attractions  of  the  National 
Forests  constitute  a  natural  resource  that  must  be  safeguarded, 
utilized,  and  developed.  It  IS  a  resource  of  great  economic  im* 
portance  to  the  local  communities.  By  its  development  every 
citizen  in  the  locality  benefits  directly  or  indirectly.  It  is  not 
only  through  the  added  business  in  furnishing  accommodations, 
supplies,  transportation,  and  so  on,  to  the  tourists,  but  many  per- 
sons become  regular  visitors,  often  building  summer  homes  and 
becoming  permanently  identified  with  the  region,  in  a  multitude 
of  ways  the  local  industries  are  stimulated. 

The  recreative!  features  of  the  National  Forests  are  fostered 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  First,  by  protection  from  defacement  of 
those  sections  of  sjwcial  value  and' interest  from  a  scenic  and 
recreative  standpoint.  Systematically  such  areas,  both  large  and 
small,  are  being  searched  out  and  designated  so  that  the  cutting 
of  timber  and  other  uses  may  not  result  in  their  injury.  Such 
areas  include  mountain  peaks,  lakes,  canyons  of  special  interest, 
high  mesas,  roadways,  and  so  on.  In  effect  these  constitute  a 
multitude  of  parks  and  parkways  within  the  Forests,  to  be  used 
especially  for  recreation  purposes. 

But  protection  is  only  the  beginning.  The  areas  must  be 
opened  up  and  made  available  for  use  by  the  public.  A  few 
samples  will  illustrate  some  problems  of  the  National  Forest 
Service  and  how  tiiey  are  being  worked  out. 

In  southern  California,  lying  directly  west  of  the  Imperial 
Valley,  rise  the  I^agnua  Mountains  In  the  Cleveland  National 
Forei?t.  The  summer  heat  in  the  Imperial  is  intolerable,  situated 
as  it  is  l)f'low  the  sea  level.  At  times  the  teinf)erature  is  said  to 
reniain  above  110  dcarees  for  eight  or  ten  days  and  nights  at  a 
time.    Thousands  of  people  leave  the  valley  in  summer.   In  fact^ 
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it  is  estimatt'd  that  the  aiigregate  cost  of  these  summer  flights 
amounts  for  those  communities  to  from  one  to  three  million  dol- 
lars. The  Govenmient  is  now  huildin!;]^  a  road  from  the  main  El 
Centro-San  Diego  highway  into  the  mountains,  to  a  n  erv  beautiful 
tract  of  forest  situated  at  0000  feet  elevation.  This  road  will 
enable  people  of  the  valley  to  reach  tlie  forest  tract  in  a  few 
hours  l>v  automobile.  The  tract  will  be  developed,  in  cooperation 
-with  the  citizens,  aa  a  resort,  with  hotels,  summer  cottages,  tents, 
and  public  camping  grounds.  Many  hundreds  can  be  accommo- 
dated who  now  have  to  travel  long  distances  by  rail  to  secure  relief 
from  the  heat.  It  is  a  real  problem  of  puUie  health.  It  is  also 
a  matter  of  saving  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Valley 
people. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  the  Coronado  National  Forest 
near  Tucson,  Arizona.  Here  the  .Santa  Catalina  Mountains  rise 
some  .'>300  feet  above  Tucson  on  the  desert,  and  are  clothed  with 
a  splendid  stand  of  timber,  furnishing  a  cool  and  refreshing 
summer  climate.  Here  the  Forest  Service  has  worked  out  a  com- 
plete plan  of  public  resort  development,  including  a  system  of 
roads  and  trails,  a  water  supply,  sanitary  provisions,  a  telephone 
system,  i^ygroands>  and  park  areas  for  motors.  The  value  of 
this  resort,  when  completed,  to  the  city  of  Tucson  with  its  20,000 
or  more  inhabitants  will  be  appreciated  when  one  ctmsiders  thai 
during  the  summer  months  there  is  a  differenoe  of  over  20  de^ 
grees  between  temperature  of  the  mountains  and  that  of  the  city 
immediately  below. 

Still  another  illustraticm  is  the  development  of  the  Angeles 
Forest  that  comjjrises  the  mountain  ranges  back  of  Los  Anaeles. 
Each  year  many  thousand  people  visit  this  forest  for  short  trips 
or  a  night's  c^unpintr.  In  addition  ilicrc  are  Ix'ing  developed 
scores  of  summer  communities  and  permanent  cam})s.  The  can- 
yons are  lined  with  cottages  and  camps,  and  the  highland  forest 
areas  are  attracting  people  by  scores  for  temporary  and  permar 
nent  summer  accommodations.  Every  new  road  and  trail  built 
by  the  Forest  Service  opens  up  new  recreation  sites,  which  are 
eagerly  sought.  It  is  in  this  forest  that  the  city  government  of 
Los  Angeles,  throu^  its  Playground  Commission,  has  developed 
a  municipal  playground.  After  a  diligent  but  vain  search  in  the 
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moontains  and  at  the  beadies  for  a  suitable  place  nearer  the 
city,  &e  Gommissicm  asked  for  the  setting  apart  of  a  suitable 
tract  The  purpose  of  the  Commission  was  to  nse  die  land  as  a 
camping  and  recreation  ground  for  the  children  of  the  city,  and 
for  otlier  patrons  of  the  municipal  playgrounds.  The  following 
results  were  attained  during  the  first  year. 

Four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  children  were  accommodated 
on  the  camping  grounds,  each  one  for  a  period  of  two  weeks. 
(The  Commission  estimates  that  in  1917  this  number  will  be  from 
1200  to  1500).  The  charge  for  each  person  taken  was  $7.50, 
which  included  a  trip  from  Los  Angeles  by  electric  car  for  61 
miles,  followed  by  an  ante  stage  ride  of  15  miles  to  the  camp, 
board  for  two  weeks  at  the  camp,  and  the  use  of  a  tent  and  cot 
during  the  stay,  with  return  to  Los  Angeles  by  the  same  route. 
After  the  opening  of  the  schools,  the  tract  was  open  to  tJ»e  parents 
of  the  children  on  similar  terms. 

The  action  of  the  Playgi'ound  Commission  of  Los  Angeles  ha.s 
resulted  in  the  starting  of  other  camps  of  a  similar  nature.  The 
Pacific  Electric  Ttailway,  with  5000  employees,  has  applied  for  a 
tract  about  two. miles  distant,  where  it  proposes  to  build  tent 
houses,  dining  rooms  and  a  store,  and  will  rent  these  facilities  to 
its  employees  at  cost.  The  Masonic  Lodge  is  looking  for  a  site 
for  its  orphans. 

Many  cities  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  for  welfare  work 
among  children,  but  are  hard  put  to  find  adequate  playgrounds. 
The  problem  has  been  met  in. large  measure  by  the  Playgrounds 
Commission  of  the  city  of  Fresno,  California.  This  Commission 
has  recently  been  granted  the  use  of  a  site  of  land  near  Hunting- 
ton Lake  in  the  Sierra  National  Forest,  and  proposes  to  transport 
annually  5000  children  of  the  city  to  this  National  Forest  during 
the  heated  months. 

In  many  cases  the  developnu  nt  of  recreation  areas  becomes  a 
cooperative  enterprise  by  various  public  agencies.  A  conspicuous 
example  is  the  Columbia  Gorge  division  of  the  Oregon  National 
Forest.  This  is  located  on  the  Columbia  River  and  borders  at 
many  points  the  Columbia  Kiver  Highway  (g.  v.). 

The  Forest  Service  has  constructed  a  number  of  scenic  trails  like 
that  up  to  Larch  Mountain  and  up  Eagle  Creek,  and  is  develop- 
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ing  public  camping  grounds  at  strategic  points.  In  planning  and 
carrying  out  this  work  llic  Forest  Service  has  the  cooperation  of 
county  officials  and  the  citizens  of  Porthmd  who  are  in  some  cases 
giving  financial  aid  to  various  of  the  projects.  The  plans  are 
correlated  with  those  of  the  city  and  county  in  the  entire  park 
and  parkway  enterprise. 

A  similar  plan  is  being  worked  out  in  Denver,  Col.,  in  connec- 
tion with  development  of  the  Mount  Evans  region,  and  with  other 
commumties  which  have  direct  intereets  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
Forests. 

In  the  eastern  mountains,  too,  die  Forest  Service  is  fostering 
the' recreational  use  of  the  National  Forests,  notably  in  Pisgah 
National  Forest  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages. 

In  the  White  Mountains  the  public  has  an  interest  developed 

through  many  years  of  constantly  increasing  use.  The  point  has 
been  reached  where  hundreds  of  thousands  frequent  those  moun- 
tains both  in  sunimor  and  in  winter  and  find  in  them  unsur- 
passed condition.-;  for  enjoyment  and  recreation.  The  State  of 
New  Hampshire  has  cooperated  in  providing  five  automobile  high- 
ways leading  through  the  mountains  and  various  outing  organiza- 
tions have  as  a  result  of  many  years  entlmsiastio  work  constructed  . 
hundreds  of  miles  of  trails  mdiich  are  freely  opened  to  the  tramp- 
ing public  Specific  plans  are  being  worked  out  by  which  the 
Forest  Service  will  encourage  still  further  the  development  of 
facilities  for  the  recreational  service  of  this  wonderful  region  to 
the  public. 

A  rapid  development  for  recreation  is  following  the  building 

of  roads  and  trails  that  have  for  their  purpose  the  general  open- 
ing up  of  different  parts  of  the  forests.  Already  there  have  been 
built  about  25,000  miles  of  trails  and  some  3,000  miles  of  roads. 
Most  of  the  trail  work  has  lx?en  done  for  fire  protection  or  general 
communication.  But  many  of  the  trails  pass  through  sections 
of  surpassing  scenic  interest. 

In  1916  Congress  appropriated  a  special  fund  of  $10,000,000 
for  road  building  to  be  available  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year, 
whidi,  added  to  the  quarter  of  a  million  now  annually  available 
from  the  receipt  of  the  forests,  will  result  in  opening  up  many  / 
regions  now  inaccessible.   While  the  selection  of  the  roads  may 
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be  prinarily  fi»  general  defv<el6praent  purposes)  neariy  every  new 
road  will  greatly  add  to  &e  recreation  use  and  develepoMiit  of 
the  forests. 

BILLBOARDS  AND  M>VERTlSm<3t  SIGHTS 

Important  Decision  of.  United  States  Supreme  Court 

On  January  15,  l"»i7,  ^Ir.  Justice  Ckirkc  delivertxl  tlie  opinion 
of  the  Unit/cd  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  1  honijus  Cusack 
Company,  plaintitf  in  error,  aginst  the  City  of  CliicMgo,  et  al., 
wkich  is  of  imusual  int<^rest  uud  importana^  It  sustains  the  con- 
stitutionality of  section  707  of  the  Building  Crdinanoc  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  providiiig  that  no  billboard  or  signboard  shall 
be  erected  in  any  biook  in  wliiidi  one-half  o£  the  buildinga  are 
need  for  residential  purposes  without  the  consent  of  iht^  owners 
of  '^e  majority  of  the  frontage.  The  opinion,  which  includes  Ihe 
tOGt  «f  tin  section  o£  the  building  cgdiTiwiees  invohned  is  as 
follom: 

In  this  proceeding  tlie  plaintiff  in  error,  a  corporation  engaged 
in  *'  Qtitdoor  advertising,'*  claims  that  section  707  of  article  23  of 
«H  ordinance  of  the  City  of  CSiieago,  govemiag  the  erection  and 
Budatenaiioe  of  billboards  in  tiat  dAy  is  nnoonstitiEtionail. 

This  section  is  as  foUowB : 

"7(Kr«  fftocntage  oonaeBtB  reqaired.  It  shall  be  unlawiui  for  any  person, 
firm  or  eorpomHaa  to  «rect  or  eoodvuct  «&y  Wlboaxd  or  aignboord  in  any 

block  on  any  public  street  in  which  one-half  of  the  bttildingg  on  both  sides  of 
the  street  are  used  exclusively  for  residence  purposes  without  first  obtaining 
the  eonsetit  in  writinj?  of  the  owners  or  duly  authorized  Jtjjents  of  said 
uwuers  owning  a  majority  uf  ike  frontage  of  the  property  ou  both  sidies  of 
the  street  ifu  the  Mock  in  which  nuh  tiiUbourd  or  signboard  to  to  be  ^ected, 
eonatrueted  or  located.  Such  written  consenta  shall  be  filed  with  the  Gom- 
inissioner  of  Buildings  before  a  permit  shall  be  issued  for  tile  ereetiODi  eon- 
atxuctioB  or  looatmn  td  each  billboard  or  aigaboard." 

The  plaintiff  in  error  expressly  concedes  in  this  Court  that  it  is 
within  the  police  power  of  the  City  of  Chicago  to  exercise  willixn 
1^  city  limits  a  re«8oadt>le  regulation  and  control  over  the  oon- 
stmction  and  maintenance  of  billboards  and  other  similar  stnto- 
ture?.  But  it  is  contended  that  the  section  quoted  is  in  terms  an 
arbirtrarv,  unresfjainod  "  oxcrciso  of  power  which,  if  given  effect, 
could  be  nj^ed  without  any  regard  "  to  the  safety,  health,  morals, 
comfort  or  welfare  of  the  public  "  and  that  it  therefore  offends 
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against  tbe  PiflJi  an4  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the  Canstitutioii 
<xf  tbe  ITmted  States. 

Obvionisly^  claimft  made  under  tke  Fifth  Amendmeut  need  not 
be  considered;  Livingsion  v.  Moore  7  Pet  469,  551 ;  Idojfd  v.  DoUif 
■891^  194  U.  S.  445,  and  there  remains  only  the  question  whether 
tbe  ordinance,  if  eTiforco<l,  would  work  a  denial  to  the  plaintiff 
in  error  of  the  equal  protcxnion  of  tbe  laws  "  cor  voald  "  deprive 
of  its  property  without  due  process  of  law.'' 

The  claimed  infirinity  in  the  ordinance  c<*iLsists  in  the  require- 
ment that  before  any  liillboard  or  sie:nboard  of  over  twelvi^  s<juare 
feet  in  area  iiuiv  be  ei^eted  in  anv  block  in  which  one-half  of  the 
buildings  are  used  exclusively  for  residence  purposes  the  owners 
of  a  majoritj  of  tbe  frontage  of  tbe  property  on  both  lidea  of  the 
street  in  sudi  Uoidc  shall  cQBScnt  in  writing  tbereta  This,  it  is 
elaimedy  is  not  an  ezeroise  by  tbe  ci(7  of  power  to  regulate  or  con- 
trol the  construction  and  maintenanee  of  billboards,  but  id  a  dele- 
gation of  l^jislative  power  to  the  owners  of  a  majority  of  the  fi-ont- 
age  of  the  property  in  the  block  "  to  subject  the  nse  to  bo  made  of 
their  projK'rry  by  the  minoriiv  owners  of  property  in  such  block 
to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  their  neighbors."' 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Illinois  suntained  the  validity 
of  the  ordinance  in  an  opinion  (267  111.  244)  which  declares  tliat 
tbe  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  passed  in  1912  (Hurd^s 
Stat  1913,  eh.  24,  par.  696)  is  a  clear  legislative  dedaration  that 
tbe  subject  of  billboard  advertising  shall  be  subject  to  municipal 
control. 

It  is  settled  for  this  Court  by  this  decision  that  tbe  ordinance 
assailed  is  within  the  scope  of  the  power  conferred  on  the  City  of 

Chicago  by  the  Legislature,  that  it  is  to  l)e  treated  as  proceeding 
from  the  law-making  ])Ower  of  the  Stat(\  and  tlinr,  therefore,  it  is 
a  valid  ordinance  unless  the  record  shows  it  to  b<^  clearly  unreason- 
able and  arbitrary,    lieinmon  r.  Lilfle  Tiorlc,  L'ilT  U.  S.  171. 

Upon  the  question  of  tlie  reas<mableness  of  the  ordinance,  much 
evidence  was  introduced  upon  the  trial  of  tbe  ease,  from  which 
the  Supreme  Court  finds  that  fires  had  been  started  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  eombustible  material  which  gathered  about  svich  bill- 
boards; that  ofFensive  and  insanitary  accumulations  are  habitually 
found  about  them,  and  that  they  alTord  a  convenient  concealment 
and  shield  for  immoral  practices,  and  for  loiterers  and  criminals. 
As  bearing  upon  the  limitation  of  the  requirement  of  the  section  to 
blocks  use  exclusively  for  residence  pur])Oses,"  the  court  finds 
that  tlio  trinl  court  en'oneously  refused  1o  allow  testimony  to  be 
introduced  ten<ling  to  show  that  re-idt'iice  se<'tions  of  the  city  did 
not  have  as  full  police  or  fire  protection  as  other  sections  have,  an<l 
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that  the  streets  of  such  sections  are  more  frequented  by  unpro- 
tected women  and  duldren  than,  and  are  not  so  well  lighted  ae, 
other  sections  of  the  ci^  are,  and  that  most  of  the  crimes  against 
women  and  children  are  offenses  against  their  persons^ 

Neglecting  the  testim<my,  which  was  excluded  by  the  trial  court, 
there  remains  sufficient  to  convincingly  show  the  propriety  oi 
putting  billboards,  as  distinguished  from  buildings  and  fences,  in  a 
class  by  themselves,  St.  Louis,  Grinning  Advertisings  Co.  v.  8i. 
Liouis,  235  Mo.  99,  and  to  justify  the  prohibition  against  their 
erection  in  residence  districts  of  a  city  in  the  interest  of  the  safety, 
morality,  health  and  decency  of  the  community. 

The  claim  is  ])alpably  frivolous  that  the  validity  of  the  ordinance 
is  impaired  by  the  provision  that  such  billboards  may  be  erected 
in  such  districts  as  are  described  if  the  consent  in  writing  is 
obtained  of  the  owners  of  a  majority  of  the  frontage  on  both  sides 
of  the  street  in  any  block  in  which  such  billboard  is  to  be  erected. 
The  plaintiff  in  error  cannot  be  injured,  but  obviously  may  be  bene- 
fited by  this  provision,  for  without  it  the  prohibition  of  the  erec- 
tions of  such  billboards  in  such  residence  sections  is  absolute.  He 
who  is  not  injured  bv  the  operation  of  a.  law  or  ordinance  cannot 
be  said  to  be  deprived  by  it  of  cither  constitutional  right  or  of 
property.  Tyler  v.  Judges  of  Registration,  179  IJ.  S.  405; 
Plymouth  Coal  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania;  V.  S.  5)51.  To  this  we 
may  add  that  such  a  reference  to  a  iicinhltorliood  of  the  {>nn>riety 
of  having  carried  on  within  it  trades  or  occupations,  which  are 
properly  the  subject  of  regulation  in  the  exercise  of  the  pK)lice 
power,  is  not  uncommon  in  hiws  which  have  Ihhmi  sustained  ngaiiist 
every  possible  claim  of  unconstitutionality,  such  as  the  right  to 
maintain  saloons,  8ivift  v.  People,  162  IlL  534  and  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  garages.  People  v.  Erichson,  263  111.  368.  Such  treatment 
is  plainly  applicable  to  offensive  structures. 

The  principles  governing  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  have 
received  such  frequent  application  and  have  been  so  elaborated 
upon  in  recent  decisions  of  this  Court,  concluding  with  Armour  £ 
Company  v.  North  Dalota,  240  TT.  S.  510,  514,  that  further  dis- 
cussion of  them  would  not  bo  profitable,  especially  in  a  ca.se  falling 
as  clearly  as  this  one  docs  within  their  scope.  We  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  saying  that  while  this  Court  li:i-^  icfrained  from 
any  attempt  to  detine  with  ])re'cision  the  limits  of  the  police  p<nver, 
yet  its  disj)usition  is  to  fiivor  the  validity  of  laws  relating  (<>  inatters 
completely  within  the  territory  of  the  SUite  enacting  them  and  it 
so  reluctantly  disagrees  with  the  local  legislative  authority,  pri- 
marily the  judge  of  the  public  welfare,  especially  when  its  action 
is  approved  by  the  highest  court  of  the  State  whose  people  are 
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directly  conoerned,  that  it  will  interfere  with  the  action  of  such 
authority  only  when  it  is  plain  and  palpable  that  it  has  no  real  or 
substantial  relation  to  the  public  health,  safety,  morals,  or  to  the 
general  welfare.  Jacohson  r.  Massachiuseits,  197  U.  S.  11,  30. 
And  this,  for  the  reasons  stated,  cannot  be  said  of  the  ordinance 
which  we  have  here. 

The  plaintiff  in  error  relies  chieily  upon  Evbank  v.  Biehmand, 
226  n.  S.  137.  A  gnffieient  distinetiim  between  the  ordinance  there 
considered  and  the  one  at  bar  is  plain.  The  former  left  the  estalv 
lishment  of  the  building  line  untouched  until  the  lot  owners  should 
act  and  then  made  the  Street  Committee  the  mere  automatic  reg- 
ister of  that  action  and  gave  it  the  effect  of  law.  The  ordinance 
in  the  case  at  l>ar  absolutely  prohibits  the  erection  of  any  billboards 
in  the  l)locks  dcsifrnated,  but  permits  this  prohil)ition  to  Im?  modi- 
lied  with  the  consent  of  the  persons  who  are  to  Ik?  most  affected 
by  such  UKxlitication.  The  one  ordinance  ])crniits  two-thirds  of 
the  lot  owners  to  impose  restrictions  upon  the  other  property  in 
'  the  block,  while  the  other  permits  one-half  of  the  lot  owners  to 
remove  a  restriction  from  the  other  proi^erty  owners.  This  is  not 
a  delegation  of  legislative  power,  but  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  familiar 
provision  affecting  the  enforcement  of  laws  and  ordinances. 

It  results  that  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
will  be  affirmed. 

Pvblic  Aedhetica  in  the  Philippiaies 

During  the  p;ist  year,  details  have  reached  us  of  an  interesting 
decision  of  the  ►Supreme  Court  of  the  Philippines  bearing  on  the 
question  of  public  aesthetics  involved  in  billboard  advertising.  An 
ordinance  of  the  Philippines  empowers  the  Collector  of  Internal 
Bevenne  to  remove  billboards  if  objectionable  to  the  si^t,  and 
the  exercise  of  this  power  with  respect  to  the  billboards  of  due 
Churdiill  caused  the  latter  to  sue  for  a  perpetual  injunction  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  offensive  structures.  The  trial 
court  granted  the  injunction,  but  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
judgment  and  dismissed  the  case.  The  case  was  entitled  Churchill 
and  arwthfr  r.  JinJJrrti/,  (U)Upcior  of  TnternuJ  Ro.vc.hup,  (Decem- 
ber, 1915,  14  Official  (lazctte,  ]).  883,  Februai-y  1«5,  IDK;). 

The  Orc:anic  Act  of  the  Philippines  incorporates  the  provision 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  that  an  owner  shall  not  be  deprived 
of  property  without  due  process  of  law.  The  court  unanimously 
holds  that  the  property  in  question  is  not  so  taken,  because  the 
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f«i>etitiii  foiiff'iTcd  upon  the  Collector  of  Internal  Kevenue  is 
within  the  police  power. 

The  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Treat  traverses  miuli  familiar 
ground,  but  contains  two  utterances  so  remarkably  like  the 
Opinions  heretofore  expressed  by  this  Society  that  v/e  venture  to 
qaoie  tiiem.  One  refers  to  the  use  <^  the  easeDient  of  sight,  so  to 
fpciftk,  in  a  pablic  thoron^if are,  which  gives  billboard  adTertising 
its  inherent  Talne.  The  other  refers  to  the  proteetion  of  the  sense 
of  sight  from  offense,  as  the  senses  of  smell  and  hearing  are 
protected.   Upon  the  first  of  these  two  points  the  court  says: 

"  The  success  of  billboard  advertising  depends  not  so  much  upon 
the  use  of  private  property  as  it  docs  upon  the  use  of  the 
channels  of  travel  used  by  the  general  public.  Sup|m<t^  that 
the  owner  of  private  pro}->erty,  who  so  vigorously  objects  to 
the  restrictions  of  this  form  of  advertising,  sliould  require  the 
advertiser  to  paste  his  posters  upon  the  billboards  so  that  they 
would  face  the  interior  of  the  property  instead  of  the  exterior. 
Billboard  advertising  would  die  a  natural  death  if  this  were  done, 
and  its  real  dependeiiiej  not  upon  the  mtrestricted  use  of  private 
property,  but  upon  the  unrestricted  nse  of  the  public  highways  is 
at  once  apparent.  Ostensibly  located  on.  private  property,  the  real 
and  sole  value  of  the  billboard  is  its  proximity  to  the  public  thor- 
oughfares. Henee  we  conceive  that  the  regulati(»i  of  billboards 
and  their  restriction  is  not  so  much  a  regulation  of  private  property 
as  it  is  a  regulation  of  the  use  of  the  streets  and  other  publie 
titoroughfares. 

Upon  the  subject  of  offense  to  the  sense  of  sight,  the  opinion 

says : 

^  OffensLve  noises  and  smells  have  been  for  a  long  time  consid- 
ered susceptible  of  anppresaicm  in  thickly  populated  districts 
*   *   *   Such  statutes  as  these  are  usually  uplield  on  the  theory 

of  safeguarding  the  public  health.  But  we  apprehend  that  in  point 
of  fact  they  have  little  bearing  u])on  the  health  of  the  normal 
porson,  hut  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  physical  conifort  and  con- 
venience and  not  a  little  to  do  with  his  }">eace  of  mind.  Without 
entering  into  the  realm  of  physiology  we  think  it  quite  domon- 
strable  that  light  is  as  valuable  to  a  hiunan  being  as  any  of  his 
other  sense^i,  and  that  the  proper  ministration  to  this  sense  conduces 
as  much  to  his  contentment  as  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  senses 
of  hearing  or  smell,  and  probably  as  much  as  both  together.  Objects 
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may  be  offensive  to  the  eye  as  wll  as  to  tile  nose  or  ear.  Man'B 
ftesthetic  fed  infers  are  coiistaiitily  being  appealed  to  through  hie 
sense  of  -ig-ht.  *  *  Governments  have  spent  millions  on  parks 
and  honlovartl'5  and  other  forms  of  civic  beauty,  the  fir^t  aim  of 
which  is  to  aj)i)eal  to  the  sen^^o  of  siiiht.  AVliy.  then,  should  the 
government  ivA  interpose  to  j>r<»te('t  from  annoyan<'c  this  most  valu- 
able of  man's  .s<.'Dsesj  as  readiJj  as  to  protect  him  from  eiiensi\'e 
noises  and  sniclls  ?' ' 

In  a  supplementary  opinion  in  the  Churchill  case,  denying  a 
motion  for  a  rdiearing,  occurs  this  significant  passage : 

"  It  may  be  that  the  courts  in  the  Ignited  States  have  comniitted 
themselves  to  a  course  of  decisions  with  respoct  to  billboard  adver- 
tising, the  full  eonseqnenees  of  which  were  not  perceived  for  the 
reason  that  the  development  of  the  business  has  been  bo  recent  that 
the  objectionable  featnies  of  it  did  not  present  themselves  to  the 
courts  nor  to  the  people.  We  in  this  country*  have  the  benefit  of 
the  e:xperience  o£  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  may  make 
our  legislation  preventive  rather  than  corrective." 

This  refers  to  the  handicap  laid  upon  efforts  in  the  United 

States  to  abolish  the  billboard  nuisance  bv  the  frreat  volume  of 
decisions  in  billboard  and  other  cases  reudorod  before  the  serious- 
ness of  the  nuisance  was  roalized. 

THE  FLAG  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Origin  ami  Ohsenance  of  Flag  Day 

The  proclamation  by  President  Wilson  calling  for  the  popular 
observance  of  June  14,  1916,  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  ef 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  was  <me  of  many  evidences  of 
interest  in  this  symbol  of  our  national  sovereignty  aroused  by 
the  state  of  war  in  Europe  and  its  imminence  with  the  United 
States.  The  President's  proclamation  in  1916  was  the  first 
instance  of  ottieial  recopiititai  bv  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  an  idea  whicli  originated  wiih  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Kevolution  nearly  27  years  ago  and  wliich  has  taken  a  firmer  hold 
on  popular  attention  as  time  has  gone  hy.  The  observance  of 
June  14  as  i^lag  Day  was  suggested  by  the  Connecticut  Society 

*  Tbe  Philippines. 
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of  the  Sons  of  tibie  American  RevolatioD;  as  shown  hj  the  f  oUowing 
extract  from  the  ^'Year  Book  of  the  Societies  Compoeed  of 
Descendants  of  the  Men  of  the  Revolution  bv  Mr.  Henry  Hall 
of  New  York,  published  in  1891: 

"  An  annual  observance  of  June  14th  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
bv  Congress,  as  the  national  banner,  was  siiji^^gcstcd  by  the  Managers 
of  the  Conneeticnt  Society  early  in  Juno,  1890.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  anniversarv  should  be  known  as  Fbjg  Dav  and  should  be 
observed  by  a  general  display  of  the  national  colors  on  public  and 
private  buildings  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  In  consequence  of 
this  timely  and  happy  suggestion,  American  Hags  were  spread  to 
the  breeze  quite  generally  throughout  Connecticut  on  June  14, 
1890,  as  well  as  in  New  York  and  other  cities ;  and  a  new  anniver* 
sary  was  added  to  the  list  of  annual  patriotic  observances  in 
America." 

The  suggestion  of  the  Connecticut  Society  was  communicated 
bv  'Tud£!:e  Lucius  P.  Doming  of  Connecticut  to  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  National  Society,  S.  A.  R.,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
the  office  of  Dr.  Wm.  Seward  Webb,  President  General,  in  the 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  City,  and  l^Ir.  Henry  Hall  and 
Mr.  Walter  S,  Logan,  among  those  present,  by  their  personal  efforts 
secured  the  display  of  flags  in  the  city  on  that  anniversary  in 
1890. 

First  FresiderUial  Froclaanation  of  Flag  Day 

The  first  presidential  proclamation  of  Flag  Day  may  here  be 
^ven  as  an  historie  document: 

BT  THE  PBESIDBNT  OF  THE  UlTITED  STATES  OF  AMEBICA 

A  PaOCLAMATION 

My  Fellow  Countrymen: 

Many  circumstances  have  recently  conspired  to  turn  our  thoughts 
to  a  critical  examination  of  the  conditi<ms  of  our  national  life,  of 
the  influences  which  have  seemed  to  threaten  to  divide  us  in  inter- 
est and  sympathy,  of  forces  within  and  forces  without  that  seemed 
likely  to  draw  us  away  from  the  happy  traditions  of  united  pur- 
pose and  action  of  which  we  have  bepTi  so  proud.  It  has  therefore 
seemed  to  me  fitting  that  I  should  call  your  attention  to  the 
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approach  of  the  anniversary  of  the  day  upon  which  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  as  the  onblem  of  the 
Union,  and  to  suggest  to  you  that  it  should  this  year  and  in  the 

years  to  come  be  «riven  special  significance  as  a  day  of  renewal  and 
reminder,  a  day  i]|Kin  which  we  should  direct  our  minds  with  a 
special  drsire  of  n-in  \v;il  of  tliouahts  of  the  ideals  and  principles 
of  which  we  have  sought  to  make  our  great  Government  the  embodi- 
ment. 

1  therefore  suggest  and  retpiest  that  throughout  the  Nation  and 
if  posi.sible  in  every  comnuuiity  the  fourteenth  day  of  .lune  hf 
observed  as  Flag  Day  with  special  patriotic  exercises,  at  which 
means  shall  be  taken  to  give  significant  expression  to  our  thought* 
•ful  love  of  America,  our  comprehension  of  the  great  mission  of 
liberty  and  justice  to  which  we  have  devoted  ourselves  as  a  people, 
our  pride  in  the  history  and  our  enthusiasm  for  the  political  pro* 
gramme  of  the  ^Ration,  our  determination  to  make  it  greater  and 
purer  with  each  generation,  and  our  resolution  to  demonstrate  to 
all  the  world  its  vital  union  in  sentiment  and  purpose,  accepting 
only  those  as  true  compatriots  who  feel  as  we  do  the  compidsi<m 
of  this  supreme  allegiance.  Let  us  on  that  day  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  Nation,  one  and  inseparable,"  from  which  every  thought 
that  is  not  wortliy  of  our  fathers'  first  vow'S  of  independence,  lil)- 
erty,  and  riirht  shall  be  excluded  an<l  in  which  wc  shall  stand  with 
united  hearts,  for  an  America  wliieli  no  nuin  can  corrupt,  no  influ- 
ence draw  away  from  its  ideals,  no  force  divide  against  itself  —  a 
Nation  signally  distinguished  among  all  the  nations  of  mankind 
for  its  clear,  individual  conception  alike  of  its  duties  and  its  privi- 
leges, its  obligations  and  its  rights. 

In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  band  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  thirtieth  day  of  May,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixteen  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  him> 
dred  and  fortieth. 

[sEAi,]  WooDROw  Wilson. 

By  the  President : 

KoBEBT  Lansing, 
Secretary  of  State. 
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FLAO  REGULATIONS 

Dimensions  of  Flag  —  New  FresidetU's  Flag 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  evidences  of  the  patriotism 
aronsed  by  the  declaration  of  the  state  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  which  was  adopted  by  the  United  States 

Senate  on  April  4  and  by  the  Iloiise  of  Tvepresentatives  on  Good 
Friday,  April  6,  1917,  and  was  proclaimed  by  the  President  on 
the  latter  date,  has  l>con  the  profuse  display  of  American  flags 
in  Kew  Yoil.  City  and  elsewhere.  The  demand  for  flags  has 
been  so  great  tluit  numufacturers*  supplies  have  been  exhausted, 
and  on  April  7,  a  leading  manufacturer  to  which  this  Society 
applied  ior  a  flag  stated  that  he  was  not  aooepting  coders  for 
delivery  before  July  4  next  The  display  of  flags  in  Kew  Yofk 
City  at  the  present  writing  is  nnpieced^ted.  They  bang  irom 
flag-poles  and  against  the  sides  of  buildings,  upon  trees,  in 
windows,  and  in  almost  every  other  advantageous  place. 

One  result  of  this  patriotic  enthusiasm  has  been  a  large  number 
of  inquiries  made  to  this  Society  about  the  proper  size  and  manner 
of  displaying  flags. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  regulation  United 
States  flags,  we  quote  the  following  bulletin  of  the  War 
Department: 

Was  Bepabtment, 

Washington,  December  5»  1916. 

Bulletin 
Kg.  64. 

I.  Paragraph  II,  Bulletin  ISTo.  23,  War  Department,  1912, 
publishing  the  Executive  Order  directing  that  national  flags  and 
imion  jacks  for  the  departments  of  the  Government  shall  conform 
to  certfun  proportions  and  sizes,  is  rescinded. 

(2486800,  A.  G.O.) 

IT.  The  followiufj  Executive  Order  is  published  to  the  iVrmy 
for  the  inforniaLion  and  :zuidnnee  of  all  concerned: 

EXECUTIVli  OJEU>£E 

The  Executive  Order  of  October  29,  1912,  is  hereby  revoked, 
and  for  it  is  substituted  the  following: 

Whereas,  An  Act  to  Establish  the  Flag  of  the  United  States," 
approved  on  the  4th  of  April,  1^18,  reading  as  follows: 
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"Section  1.   Pe  h  enacted,  etc.,  Thofc  from  tad  after  tli«  fourth  day  «f 

July  next,  the  Hag  of  the  Lnited  States  be  thirteen  horizontal  stripes,  lUter- 
Mate  red  and  white;  tJiat  the  union  be  twenty  stars,  while  in  a  blue  lield. 

"  Seetion  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  I  hat  on  the  admission  of  every 
new  iStalu  into  the  Union,  one  star  be  added  to  tlie  union  of  the  flag;  and 
tliat  such  addition  shall  take  effect  on  tlie  fourth  of  July  then  next  succeed* 
ing  such  admisnon." 

fails  to  cjitahlij^li  proiK>rUon.s ;  ami 

Wliereas,  Investigation  t^liows  some  sixty-six  different  sizes  of 
National  flags,  and  of  varying  pi  (  portions,  in  use  in  the  Executive 
Departments ; 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  National  Flags  and  nni<m  Jacks  for  all 
Departments  of  the  €k)veniment,  with  the  exception  noted  under 
(a),  shall  conform  to  the  following  proportions: 


Hoist  (witlth)  of  Flag   1 

Fly  (length)  of  Flag.   1.9 

Hoist  (width)  of  Union   7/13 

Ply  (length)  of  Union  76 

Width  of  each  stripe   1/13 


(a)  Exception:  The  colors  carricl  l»y  troop-,  aii<l  camp  color.s^ 
shall  be  the  sizes  prescribed  for  the  Military  Service  (^Ariuy  aud 
Navy). 

Limitation  of  the  number  of  sizes:  With  the  exception  of  colors 
under  note  (a),  the  sizes  of  flags  manufactured  or  purchased  for 
the  Government  Departments  will  be  limited  to  those  with  the 
following  hoists: 


(1)  i   20  feot 

(2)   19  feet  (standard> 

  14,35  feet 

(4)   12.19  feet 

(5)   10  feet 

(6)   8.»4  feet 

(7)   5.14  feet 

(8)   5  feet 

(9)   3.52  feet 

(10)   2.90  feet 

(11)   2.P,7  feet 

(12)   1.31  feet 


Union  Jacks :  The  size  of  the  Jack  shall  be  the  size  of  the  Union 
of  tiie  National  Flag  with  wliieh  it  is  flown. 

Potation  and  Size  of  Stars:  The  position  and  size  of  each  star 
for  the  Union  of  the  flag  shall  be  as  indicated  on  a  plan  which  will 
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be  furnished  to  the  Departments  by  the  Navy  Department.  From 
this  plan  can  be  determined  the  location  and  size  of  stars  for  flags 
of  any  dimensions.  Extra  blue  prints  of  this  plan  will  be  fur- 
nished upon  application  to  the  Navy  Department. 

Order  effective:  All  National  Flags  and  Union  Jacks  now  on 
band  or  for  which  contracts  have  been  awarded  shall  be  continued 
in  use  until  unserviceable,  but  all  those  manufactured  or  purchased 
for  Government  use  after  the  date  of  this  order  shall  conform 
fltrictly  to  the  dimensions  and  proportions  herein  prescribed. 

President's  Flatr:  The  President's  flag  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  accoinpauyiug  and  forming  a  part  of  this  order.  Tn 
case  sizes  are  needed  other  than  the  two  sizes  shown  on  the  plan, 
they  shall  be  xnanxif  acfeured  in  the  same  proportions  as  those  shown. 

WooDBOw  Wilson. 

The  White  House, 

29th  Mav,  IIUG 

(2480300,  A.  G.  O.) 

By  Order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

H.  L.  Scott, 
Ma^  r  Genera],  Chief  of  Staff. 

Official : 

H.  P.  McCain, 

The  Adjutant  General. 

The  colors  prescribed  for  the  President's  flag  (see  Plate  70} 
are  as  follows: 

Field  of  the  flag,  blue. 

AH  stars,  large  and  small,  white. 

The  thirteen  douds,  white  with  blade  stitching. 

Motto  ribbon,  white  with  blade  letters  and  stitching. 

Rays,  gold  stitdiing. 

Eagle's  beak,  jdlaw. 

Feathers,  white  with  black  stitching. 

Legs  and  feet,  yellow. 

Nails,  white  with  black  stitching. 

Olive  branch,  leaves  green,  olives  light  green. 

Arrows,  white  with  black  stitching. 

Shield,  chief  blue,  stripes  altemate  white  and  red,  ji)eginning 
with  white  on  the  outside. 

Concerning  the  position  of  the  stars  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  when  the  flag  is  suspended  against  a  flat  surface,  there  are 
no  official  regulations;  but  there  are  certain  practices  in  &e  use 
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of  the  flag,  which  are  dictated  by  common  sense  and  prevailing 
sentiment  and  which  have  the  informal  approval  of  the  govern- 
ment. We  have  therefore  formulated  the  following  rules,  based 
upon  the  best  practice  and  recognized  usage. 

1.  The  flng;  is  primarily  designed  to  be  Hown  iu  the  breeze 
and  shoiihl  preferably  be  displayed  uyton  a  staff.  If  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable so  to  display  it,  the  flag  may  be  placed  against  a  Hat  surface 
or  suspended  from  a  rupe. 

2.  The  unioir^  should  always  bo  uppermost  unless  the  flag  is 
used  as  a  signal  of  distress,  in  which  latter  case  the  Hag  is  inverted. 

3.  At  military  posts  the  Hag  is  not  hoist<}d  before  sunrise  or 
allowed  to  remain  up  after  sunset  except  in  time  of  battle  when  it 
is  kept  up  to  indicate  that  a  fort  i>  in  action.  In  the  navy  the 
colors  are  hoisted  in  ordinary  circumstances  at  8  a,  m.  It  is  no 
disrespect  to  the  flag  to  leave  it  flying  at  night  or  in  a  storm.  Mili- 
tary posts  have  a  small  flag  called  a  '*  storm  flag  "  for  use  in  stormy 
weather. 

4.  At  "Morning  Colors"  (hoisting)  and  ''Evening  (\^lors  " 
(lowering  of  the  flag)  at  forts,  military  posts  and  on  ship-board, 
spectators  should  stand  at  "  attention,"  face  the  colors,  and  uncover. 

5.  When  the  flag  passes  in  a  procession  or  review,  spectators 
should  uncover. 

6.  When  the  United  States  flag  is  displayed  upon  a  building  or 
lawn  with  the  State  or  other  flags,  the  United  States  flag  should  be 
on  the  riiiht  hand  side  as  the  building  faces.  When  the  United 
States  flag  is  crossed  with  another  flag  in  decorations,  the  United 
States  flag  should  be  on  the  right  hand  side  as  the  flags  face. 

7.  The  flag  should  fly  at  f  uU-stafi  except  as  a  symbol  of  mourn- 
ing. 

S.  When  displayed  as  a  symbol  of  mourning,  the  flag  should 
first  be  raised  to  full-staff  and  then  immediately  lowered  to  half- 
staff.  On  Memorial  Day,  it  should  be  at  half-staff  from  sun-rise  to 
noonday,  and  at  full-staff  from  noonday  to  sun-set. 

9.  When  the  flag  is  laid  upon  a  bier,  the  stars  should  be  at  the 
head  of  the  casket, 

10.  When  displayed  against  a  flat  surface,  the  flag  should  be 
placed  so  that  if  the  stripes  are  horizontal  the  union  will  be  in  the 
upper  left-hand  comer  as  one  faces  it,  and  if  the  stripes  are  veP" 

*The  union  is  the  blue  field  and  stars. 
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tioal,  the  union  will  be  in  Hbe  upper  right-liand  comer.  (There  is  no 

governnient  regulation  of  this  matt^,  but  there  is  a  practical  reason 
for  it  Flag  manufacturets  uniform  ly  place  the  hem  of  the  flag 
on  the  same  side ;  and  in  placing  the  flag  against  a  flat  surface  the 
hem  shoiihl  he  placed  on  the  back  side  of  the  flag,  resulting  in  the 
positions  above  indicated.) 

11.  The  flag  shoiild  never  be  allowed  to  touch  to  the  ground* 
When  used  in  unveiling  a  statue  or  monument,  it  should  be  dra^xTi 
aside  or  carried  aloft  and  left  fljing  during  the  remainder  of  the 
ceremony. 

12.  The  flag  shotild  never  be  used  as  a  table-cover,  cfaair^ioyer,. 
handkerchief,  irarment,  bag,  box-covering  or  for  any  other  utilitar- 
ian ])nrpose.  When  nscd  as  a  decoration  it  must  manifestly  be  dis- 
played as  a  symbol  of  the  Nation. 

13.  The  flag  being  primarily  intended  to  be  flown  in  the  breeze^ 
it  is  not  proper  to  wrap  it  around  pillars,  balustrades,  etc.  Bed^ 
white  and  blue  bunting  properly  draped  serves  equally  well  if  not 
better. 

14.  The  flag  should  not  be  sat  upon,  stood  upon,  or  placed 
where  a  water-pitcher,  flower-vase,  book  or  any  other  object  will  be 
placed  upon  it 

15.  No  lettering,  motto,  picture,  or  design  should  be  placed 
upon  or  attached  to  the  flag.  Memorial  or  presentation  inscriptions 
should  be  placed  upon  the  staff. 

16.  In  general,  the  flag  should  be  treated  with  respect  as  the 
national  svmbol.  On  April  9,  1917,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Justice  sent  to  Federal  Attorneys  and  Marshals  the  foMoAving 
notice:  "  Any  alien  enemy  tearing  down,  mutilating,  al)usiMg  or 
deaeeratiog  the  United  States  ilag  in  any  way,  will  be  regarded  as 
a  danger  to  the  public  peace  or  safety  within  the  meaning  of  regu- 
lation 12  of  the  proclamation  of  llie  President  issued  April  6, 
1917,  and  will  be  subject  to  summary  arrest  and  confinement" 

ORIGIN  OP  THE  TERM  "OLD  GLORY" 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Iioard  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Se/?iiic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society  held  on  April  30,  1917,  an 
inquiry  concerning  the  origin  of  the  term  "  Old  Glory  "  as  applied 
to  the  United  States  flag  was  made.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  we  have  been  furnished  with  three  citatioiis 
which  agree  in  attributing  the  expression  to  Stephen  Driver,  a  sea 
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captain  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who  is  t-rediled  witli  luiving  oriirinated  it 
in  l.Sni.  (Wayne  Wliipple's  The  Story  of  the  i'lug,"  j>aa;e  74; 
Har}x?r"s  Weekly,  December  18,  1909  —  a  detailed  aceouiit ;  and 
the  Souvenir  Book  given  to  the  inembers  of  the  Ked,  White  and 
Blue  Cross,  Inc.,''  the  military  organization  of  thie  employees  of 
the  John  Wanamaker  Stores.) 

According  to  the  authority  Uat  cited,  Capt  Driver  was  horn 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  Mareh  17,  1803,  and  when  about  to  sail  from 
that  port  in  1831  in  cmnmand  of  the  hrig  Charles  Dogget  he 
was  given  a  large  United  States  flag.  When  the  flag  was  hoisted 
on  shipboard  he  called  it Old  Glory/'  Upon  his  retirement  from 
sea-faring  life  he  went  to  Xashville,  Tenn.,  to  live;  and  when  the 
Civil  War  broke  out,  he  sewed  the  llaic  inside  of  a  bed  quilt  where 
it  escaped  discovery  by  Confederate  searchers.  The  c;i))taiii.  how- 
ever, told  the  latter  thut  they  s1kiu1«,I  see  it  apiiii  when  tiie  I'ederal 
troops  took  possession  of  JS'ashvilic,  and  on  I'ebruary  25,  1802,  he 
kept  his  promise.  Captain  Driver  died  in  Xashville  m  188(1.  and 
his  flag  is  now  in  the  care  of  the  Essex  Institute  of  8aiem,  !Mads. 

NOTES  ABOUT  THE  FLAG 

Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  when  in  command  of  "New  Orleans,  La., 
during  the  Civil  War,  said:  "  If  niiy  man  attempts  to  haul  down 
the  American  flag,  shfx^t  him  on  the  spot.'^  Gen.  Dix  is  l)uri«^d  in 
Trinity  Cenu'terv  at  l^.'th  strct  t,  ]S.ew  ^'ork  City.  A  picture  of 
his  grave  is  given  in  plate  IT  of  our  Annual  Keport  for  IfH-l. 

There  are  laws  in  o8  of  the  48  states  of  the  Union  forbidding 
the  desecration  of  the  flag.  Much  of  this  legislation  was  obtained 
through  the  efforts  of  the  American  Flag  Association,  planned  in 
July,  1897,  and  organieed  in  New  York  City  on  Felnruary  18, 
1898,  and  of  the  "  flag  committees  "  of  the  patriotic  bodies  repre- 
sented therein.  The  Secretary  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  this 
movement.  The  President  of  the  Association  at  the  present  time 
is  the  veteran  Col.  Kalph  Karl  I'rime  of  Yonkers,  X.  Y.  ;  and  the 
Secretary  is  Mr.  Louis  Aunin  Ames,  of  2s o.  99  Fulion  street, 
New  York  Citv. 

On  March  15,  1917,  Bouck  AVliite,  pastor  of  tlie  Churcli  of 
Social  devolution,  was  sentenced  to  30  days  in  jail  and  fined  $100 
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for  burning  an  Ameriean  flag  with  the  flags  of  other  nations  in 

a  "  melting  pot "  ceremony  in  New  York  City. 

On  April  16,  1917,  three  young  women  were  arrested  in 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  for  tearing  down  an  American  Hag. 

On  April  23,  1917,  two  women  were  arrested  in  New  York  for 
pasting  anti-conscription  labels  on  American  flags  at  Broadway 
and  11th  street 

On  April  23,  a  man  was  arrested  for  tearing  down  a  flag  from 
a  recruiting  tent  in  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City. 

On  April  30,  1917,  an  alien  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 

30  days  in  New  York  for  saying  "  That's  not  my  flag.  To  h  

with  the  flag/' 

The  foregoing  are  typical  of  scores  of  prosecutions  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  for  desecrating  or  Suiting  the  flag  since  the 
declaration  of  war  with  Gennany. 

On  April  11,  1917,  the  French  War  Office  decided  that  the 
Lafayette  Air  Squadron,  composed  almost  exclusively  of  American 
aviators,  should  be  permitted  to  wear  the  American  army  uniform 
and  paint  the  American  Hag  on  their  aeroplanes. 

The  Ameriean  flag  was  first  carried  in  hattle  in  the  European 
war  ])\  a  young  Texan  serving  with  the  Canadian  troops  in  the 
storming  of  Vimy  ridge,  France,  on  April  10—12,  1017, 

On  April  20,  1917,  which  was  celebrated  as  Ameriean  Day  in 
London,  Eng.,  the  American  flag  was  displayed  over  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  the  Lord  Mayor's  Mansion  and  all  the  public 
buildings  in  England.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  flrst  occasion 
in  history  on  which  a  foreign  flag  ever  flew  over  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  At  an  impressive  ceremony  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
attended  by  the  King  and  Queen  and  o&er  notables^  the  American 
flag  stood  opposite  the  British  flag  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir. 

On  April  22,  1917,  ITnited  States  Day  was  celebrated  in  Paris, 
and  the  American  flag  was  displayed  beside  the  Frendi  tri-color 
on  the  Cil^  Hall  and  other  public  buildings,  and  from  the  Eiffel 
Tower. 

The  American  ilag  was  lirst  tlown  from  the  Eiffel  Tower  —  the 
highest  elevation  above  the  ground  erected  by  man,  1,000  feet 
high  —  on  July  4,  11100.  It  was  during  the  T^aris  Exposition  and 
on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  statue  of  Lafayette  to 
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Paris  bj  Americans.  The  flag,  which  is  24  by  36  feet  in  size, 
belongs  to  the  President  of  l£e  Ameriean  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society, 

In  April,  11)17,  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  (newspaper) 
unfurled  over  the  intersection  of  Third  and  Market  streets, 
San  Francisco,  a  flag  75  feet  wide  and  130  feet  long,  believed 
to  be  the  largest  American  flag  in  the  United  States. 

Original  notes  on  the  origin  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the 
legend  of  their  relation  to  Washington's  coat-of-arms  will  be  found 
in  the  Annual  Keports  of  this  Sociely  for  1912,  p.  233,  and  1914^ 
p.  267,  with  illustrations. 

!N'otes  on  the  Bronx  Borough  flag  and  the  Queens  Borough  flag 
mil  be  found  in  our  Annual  Beport  for  1913,  p^  189,  and  on 
the  flag  of  New  York  Cily  in  our  Beport  foar  1915,  p^  819,  with 
pictures^ 

The  supplemental  volume  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Beport  c£  the 
Kew  York  State  Education  Department  is  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  of  110  pages  by  Hr.  Harlan  Hoyt  Homer  entitled  The 
American  Flag,"  with  bibliography  on  the  subject.  It  was  printed 
in  1910. 

THE  DANISH  WEST  INDHES 

'  Acquired  hy  the  Umied  States  —  A  Question  of  Name 

The  recent  acquisition  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  by  the  United 
States  is  an  interesting  historical  event  in  itself,  and  has  raised 
an  interesting  question  of  nomenclature. 

The  Danish  West  Indies  are  a  group  of  three  islands  named 
•  Saint  Thomas^  Saint  John  and  Sainte  Croix  and  a  few  islets  and 
rooks.  Saint  Thomas  lies  about  36  miles  east  of  Porto  Bico, 
Sainte  Croix  about  37  miles  south  of  Saint  Thomas,  and  Saint 
John  is  between  them.  Saint  Thomas  has  an  area  of  about  38 
square  miles;  Saint  John  about  31  and  Sainte  Croix  about  74. 

By  a  convention  between  the  King  of  Denmark  and  the  United 
States  Government,  signed  in  New  York,  August  4,  1916,  the 
former  agreed  to  sell  the  islands  to  the  latter  for  the  sum  of 
$25,000,000  or  at  the  rate  of  about  $283  an  acre  payable  in  gold 
coin  of  the  United  States.  On  SeptenilK^r  9,  1910,  the  Senate 
gave  its  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  convention,  and  ratifica- 
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tioDB  were  exchanged  by  tbe  repreaentatiTes  of  the  two  govern- 
jxtenAs  on  J annaiy  17, 1917.  By  €he  teims  of  the  convention^  the 
islands  became  the  possessions  of  the  United  on  January  17, 

although  the  formal  delivery^  took  jjlace  later,  for  the  convention 
says  that  "  the  cossion  with  the  right  of  immediate  pos^ssion  is 
nevertht'lt'ss  dcomed  comjdete  on  tlie  exchange  of  ratilications  of 
this  convention  without  such  formal  delivery." 

On  i'ebruary  19  the  House  of  Bepreseutatives  and  on  February 
20  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  appropriating  $25,000,000  for  the 
purchase.  On  March  31,  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  deliveored 
to  the  Banish  Minister  to  the  United  States,  Hon.  Constantin 
Bni%  &  warrant  for  the  money,  and  measa^  were  aenit  to  the 
respeedve  Danish  and  American  officials  at  St.  Thomas  for  the 
lowering  of  the  Dani^  flag  and  the  raising  of  the  United  States 
flag.  The  islands  were  received  in  the  name  of  the  United  Staitos 
government  by  ihe  ranking  naval  officers  present.  On  the  same 
day  Kear  Admiral  Oliver  left  Wa^liingtou,  i).  C,  for  St.  Thomas 
to  assume  charge  as  temporary  Governor. 

In  the  course  of  these  transactions,  several  suggestions  concern- 
ing the  re-naming  of  the  islands  appeared  in  the  nevv^apers. 
Obviously  the  islands  are  no  longer  the  "  Danish  ^'  West  Indies, 
and  one  writer  suggested  that  they  be  called  the  American  West 
Indies.  Such  a  term  would  not  he  distinctive  if  applied  solely  to 
the  three  islands  in  question,  for  it  is  general  enou^  to  include 
P<Nrto  Bieo,  but  doubtless  some  auoh  general  name  applicable  to 
■all  United  States  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  will  eventually 
come  into  use.  In  the  appropriation  bill  they  are  referred 
to  as  the  Virgin  Islands,  but  the  United  States  Geograj^iic 
Boartl  has  not  considered  or  acted  upon  the  subject.  Other 
suggestions  put  forward  have  proposed  that  the  islands  be 
nametl  the  Dewey  Islands,  the  Farragut  Islands  and  the 
Lincoln  Islands.  It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  no  one  to  suggest 
that  they  be  name<l  after  Columbus  who  performed  the  not  incon- 
siderable service  of  discovering  them  in  149o.  Excepting  a 
change  of  the  possessive  name  of  the  group  whidi  is  now  a  mis- 
nomer, the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Presravatioa  Society  is 
in  favor  of  the  general  principle  of  retaining  old  place-namesb  The 
names  St  Thomas,  St.  John  and  St  Croix  (or  Santa  Cruz,  mean- 
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ing  Holy  Cross)  are  centimes  old.  They  have  grown  into  reeorded 

history  and  have  a  flavor  and  significance  of  their  own.  To 

change  the«o  individual  names  would  confiige  historical  records 
and  rol>  the  islands  of  their  hirth-riarht.  Unless  some  more  eosrent 
reason  i.s  advanced  for  athxinj;  a  new  and  jKTsonal  name  to  the 
*;ronp  or  for  chanains;  the  individual  names,  the  principles  of  this 
Society  would  dictate  that  the  old  individual  names  be  retained, 
and  that  only  eneh  change  be  made  in  the  general  designation  of 
the  newly  acquired  islands,  in  conjunction  with  other  neighboiing 
insular  posseflaionB,  as  will  indicate  their  Amenean  owner8hi|»« 

* 

CAlfADA 

List  of  Dominion  and  Frovincial  Parks 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  Dominion  aad  Provincial 
Parks  in  Canada  with  the  dates  of  their  creation  and  areas: 


*%oAj  Ifoimtaiiis  Puk  

*TqIw  Puk   

•Glacier  Park  

•Waterton  Lakes  Park  

•Jasper  Park   

♦ItoPolstoke  Vtak  

*Builalo  Park  

*Elk  Tslaiul  Park  

•Maple  C'rcok  Reserve  

*8t.  Lavrreucc  islands  

*Fort  Howe  (Matoric)  

*Foit  Anne  (historic)  

tRobHon  .  

tStratiicona  

ILaurtMitides  

fAlgunquin  

tTimagami  Keserrv  

tKcndeau  

tQiieen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls 
Park  


mkMUMt  Aen9 

Alberta                           U86  l,152/)0O 

British  COiunbia              1887  35M0O 

British  Columbia              1887  290.520 

Alberta                              1895  270,720 

Alberta                             1907  2^22,400 

British  OoUoBbia   1914 

Alberta                           liM»7  103,680 

Alberta                                ISOO  1.024 

Saakntchewan                     1010  12,800 

Ontario                              1904  140 

New  Brunswick                  1914  19 

Nova  Scotia                     1917  30 

British  CdumMa              1918  416.000 

Vancoaver  Id   12,000 

Queboc                                 1895  2,500.000 

Ontario   1,280,000 

Ontano   .......... 

Ontario   0,180 

Ontario                           1885  1,177 


The  Fourth  Bepoart  of  the  Commission  of  Dominion  Parks  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  and  printed  hy  the  Government 
Printing  Bnreau  in  Ottawa  in  1916,  indieates  the  enterprise  "with 
which  the  Dominion  anthorities  are  developing  aiid  advertising- 


*  Dominion  Parks,   f  Provincial  Paries. 
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their  scenie  attraoHons.  (See  Mr.  Bobert  Sterling  Yard's  refer- 
ence thereto  on  pages  377-378  preceding.)  Park  areas  have  heen 
enlarged,  roads  and  trails  have  been  built  to  give  access  to  the 
parks  and  hotels  and  camps  have  been  built  to  accommodate 
visitors  when  tliev  go  there.  Wild  birds  and  animals  liave  ]>een. 
protected  and  beautiful  features  of  the  natural  scenery  conserved. 
Facilities  for  out-door  sports  in  summer  and  winter  have  been 
developed;  and  mountain  climbing,  fishing,  ski-ing^  etc  are 
enoouraged. 

The  Cofnunissioner  counts  the  increasing  number  of  visitors  and 
dwells  on  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  parks,  but  he  also 
makes  a  strong  argument  on  tiieir  human  side.  He  points  out 
that  the  greatest  asset  of  any  country  is  its  human  units,  and  in 

view  of  the  effects  of  the  war,  at  present  and  after  the  war, 
Canada  requires  everything  that  will  promote  human  efficiency. 
He  reviews  the  many  conditions  —  unsanitary  habits  of  life,  over- 
heated rooms,  lack  of  fresh  air,  poorly  arranged  factories  and 
workshops,  exclusion  of  sunlight,  foul  air,  drudgery,  monotony, 
lack  of  recreation,  etc. —  which  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the 
people,  and  says  that  the  idea  behind  the  national  parks  is  to  pro- 
vide an  antidote  for  these  hurtful  conditions  so  far  as  possible. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  out-door  life,  he  calls  attention 
to  the  transformation  produced  in  the  Canadian  troops  after  a 
few  weeks  of  setting  up  "  in  a  military  camp  —  the  bright  eyes, 
the  healthy  glow,  the  decisive  step.  Hie  believes  in  multiplying 
the  parks  and  scattering  them  all  over  the  Dominion  so  that  the 
whole  population  of  Canada  may  have  convenient  ^access  to  them, 
and  that  they  will  have  an  inij>ortant  influence  in  developing  a 
virile  and  eilieient  manh(X)d.  ITe  also  makes  the  point,  which 
cannot  be  denied,  that  in  addition  to  the  effect  of  a  park  outing 
on  the  individual,  the  out-door  habit  has  an  important  iufiuenoe 
in  developing  the  proper  habit  of  recreation  out-of-doors  generally. 
"  A  habit  of  recreation  in  the  open  air,  close  to  nature,  means  so 
much  to  individual  efficiency  and  welfare  that  it  is  vital  that  it  be 
encouraged  and  developed.'' 

The  course  of  events  of  the  past  year  has  been  drawing  the 
people  of  the  TTnited  States  and  those  of  Canada  together  in  their 
ideals  closer  than  ever  before,  and  the  former  will  view  with 
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friendly  Bympathj  the  latter's  enthusiastic  development  of  their 

national  park  systoni  aiul  liojx?  for  the  reciprocal  enjoyment  of 
the  scenic  biautio??  and  out-door  benefits  of  the  national  parka 
on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

Historic  Landmarks  Association 

On  aooQunt  of  the  war,  the  Historic  Landmarics  Assooiatian  of 
Canada  has  decided  to  postpone  the  recommendation  of  further 

marking  of  sites  on  any  extensive  scale  until  the  war  is  over. 
Its  Annual  Report  for  1910,  however,  is  an  interesting  document, 
for  it  contains  a  list  of  21  historical  s<x'ieties  established  in 
Canada,  and  a  list  of  125  historic  sites  in  the  various  province's 
of  the  Dominion  with  relative  facts  brieflv  stated.  This  useful 
association  has  the  distinguished  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  Governor  General  of  Canada,  who  is  Visitor,  and  Sir 
Bobert  Laird  Borden,  Prime  Minister,  who  is  Honorary  Presi- 
dent. The  President  is  Mr.  Pemberton  Smith  of  Montreal,  the 
General  Seeretaiy  Mrs.  J.  B.  Simpson  of  Ottawa,  and  the  French 
Secretary  Mr.  Benjamin  Suite  of  Ottawa. 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Stripping  the  3Ianor  Houses 

One  of  the  regrettable  sacrifices  which  Great  Britain  has  been 
obliged  to  make  in  consecpience  of  the  war  is  the  loss  of  family 
heirlooms  and  anti<|ne  furniture.  The  financial  drafts  made  ujion 
the  landed  gentrv  and  families  of  means  have  (Mtmpcllcd  tlicm  in 
many  instances  either  to  sell  their  estates  entirely  or  to  virtually 
strip  them  of  their  valuables ;  and  a  cable  despatch  from  London 
in  August,  1910,  reported  that  a  single  auction  room  in  that  city 
was  selling  $5,000,000  worth  of  antique  furniture  a  week,  of 
which  60  per  cent  was  going  to  America.  Doubtless  the  profes- 
sional dealer  in  antiques  and  many  buyers  view  this  traffic  without 
sentiment;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  many  persons  in 
America  must  view,  not  only  with  keen  regret  but  also  with  an 
instinctive  revulsion  of  feeling,  this  wholesale  separation  of  old 
family  furniture,  paneling,  decorations,  etc.  from  the  places  in 
which  they  normally  belong  and  in  which  they  have  a  natural 
historical  setting.    Added  to  this  feeling,  there  is,  too,  a  warm 
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gvnipalliy  with  those  who  are  tlnis  obliged  to  part  with  objects 
with  which  they  have  so  niuny  personal  associations. 

ycivatead  Abbey,  Byron's  lioincj  Tlirealcned 

The  death,  in  1916,  of  Sir  Arthur  Markham,  tenant  of  Xew- 
stead  Abbey,  England,  and  Major  Boderiek  Webb,  owner  of  the 
abbey,  promises  to  lead  to  the  destrudaon  of  this  historic  building 
idiioh  -was  onoe  the  home  of  the  poet  Byron.  Newstead  Abbey 
was  built  and  endoxred  by  Henry  II,  in  expiation,  it  is  said,  of 
his  iustiffntion  of  the  murder  of  Thomas  a'  ]>ecket.  The  death 
of  the  recent  tenant  canceled  his  lease,  and  bv  the  death  of  the 
owner  the  property  has  passed  to  ^iajor  Webb's  only  surviving 
sister,  Mrs  Fraaer  of  Kirk  Hill,  who  was  reported  last  fall  as 
being-  anxious  to  sell  it  as  soon  as  possible.  It  appears  that  coal 
has  been  disoovered  on  outlying  portieiiis  of  the  estate,  and  in 
September,  1916,  some  coal  magnates  were  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  the  property;  but  die  coal  seams  He  in  such  a  way  ihaA 
they  cannot  be  worked  without  tiie  destruotioai  of  the  abbey,  ih» 
cloisters,  the  beautiful  old  garden,  and  the  magnifioent  tomb  in 
which  Boatswain,  the  famous  Newfoundland  dog  of  Byron,  was 
buried.  The  tomb  had  been  built  by  Bvron  for  his  own  bod  v. 
but  when  his  faithful  dog,  that  p<:)5sessor  of  all  the  virtues  of 
man,  without  his  vices,"  died  in  XovenilMT,  1808,  his  master 
gave  directions  that  the  do,<»;  was  to  be  buried  in  the  tomb  await- 
ing for  myself."  The  poet,  however,  is  buried  in  the  church  of 
Hueknail-Torkard,  near  Newstead.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
the  fate  which  seems  to  threaten  the  old  estate  may  be  averted* 

Exmoor  Saved  for  ike  Nation 

We  are  happy  to  learn,  by  personal  correspondence  and  by 
London  papers,  that  the  war  has  not  interrupted  the  excellent  work 

of  the  ^National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  or  Natural 
Beauty.   The  principal  oificers  of  the  Trust  ai'e  as  follows : 

President :  H.  B.  H.  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Aigyll. 
Chairman  of  Executive  Committee:  The  Bt  Hon.  The  Earl  of 
Plymouth. 

Ilonorary  Treasurer:  ^Fiss  Harriot  Yorke. 
TTonorarv  Secretary:  The  l\ev.  Canon  Rawnsley. 
Secretary ;  S.  H.  Hamer,  25  Victoria  street,  S.  W.,  I^ndon. 
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The  most  Botabk  achifivenmt  of  tbe  Trust  during  the  past 
jesjt  hae  been  the  aaving  of  a  large  part  of  tbe  famous  rcgiou 
known  as  Exmoor  in  the  eoimties  of  Devon  and  Somerset.  The 

juajincr  in  which  this  beauiii'iil  projxTty  has  been  saved  from 
dispersion  and  distigurenient  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
Trust's  operations.  From  the  Earl  of  Plymouth's  letter  in  the 
T.oudon  Daily  Telei^-aph  of  February  22,  1917,  we  learn  that  a 
part  of  this  district  has  long  l>een  the  property  of  the  Acland 
family.  The  present  owner,  Sir  C.  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bt., 
has  for  some  time  been  anxious  to  safet^iard  this  beautiful  couutrj 
so  far  as  it  is  his  property,  from  such  dangers  as  might  possibly 
arise  in  future,  from  disfigurement  or  injury  through  building 
development  or  otherwise.  With  this  object  he  approached  the 
Trust,  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  the  Trust  could  co-operate 
with  him  in  a  scheme  which,  without  depriving  his  successors 
of  the  enjoyment  of  the  property,  would  ensure  the  preservation 
of  its  natural  features  in  the  way  he  desired.  The  negotiations 
have  been  successful,  and,  unless  legal  difficulties  should  arise, 
some  7,000  or  8,000  acres  of  very  beautiful  country  will  be  per- 
manently preserved  in  their  natural  condition  under  the  guardian- 
sliip  of  the  National  Trust. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  lands  which  come  under  the  new 
arrangement  includes  a  great  part  of  the  valleys  of  Horner  and 
Sweetworthy,  which  lie  imder  Dunkery  lieaeon,  the  highest  point 
of  Exmoor,  as  well  as  the  farm  of  Cloutsham,  the  well-known  meet 
of  the  Devon  and  Somerset  Staghounds.  The  two  smaller  portions 
comprise  the  wilder  parts  of  North  Hill,  which  runs  down  to 
Hurstonc  Point,  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  a  stretch  of  wild 
moorland  on  Winsford  Hill,  northwest  of  Dulverton,  between  the 
rivers  Eze  and  Barle,  includii^  the  very  ancient  causeway  over 
the  Baile  known  aa  Tarr  Steps.  The  whole  property  is  one  of 
very  varied  beauty,  hill  and  valley,  woodland  and  bare  moor. 

The  plan  adopted  for  securing  the  guardianship  of  the  Trust 
is  a  new  one  in  its  history ;  one  which,  it  is  believed,  has  great 
future  possibilities  for  the  preservation  both  of  buildings  of 
''historic  interest,''  and,  as  in  this  ease,  of  lands  of  "natural 
beauty."  The  Trust  will  not  become  the  owner  of  the  lands. 
Sir  Thomas  Acland  will  grant  to  it  a  lease  of  tliem  for  500  years, 
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with  tlie  proviso  that  Sir  Thomas  and  his  successors  shall  con- 
tinue to  enjov  the  rente  and  profits  and  all  the  ordinary  rights 
and  power  of  an  owner,  except  that  the  owner  shall  have  no  ])o\ver 
to  develop  the  estate  as  a  building  estate,  and  that  the  Trust 
obtains  such  control  over  the  exercise  of  his  other  powers  as  may 
be  necessary  to  preserve  the  property,  so  far  as  possible,  in  its 
present  beauty  and  natural  condition. 

The  Earl  of  Plymouth,  in  announcing  this  arrangement^ 
expresses  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  to  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  his 
brother  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Acland  and  his  nephew  Sight  Hon. 
Francis  Acland  for  their  generous  and  far^eeing  public  spirit " 
in  the  matter. 

Public  Parks  for  Farms 

The  use  of  parks  as  vegetable  garden  and  farms  in  order  to 
supplement  the  food  supply  of  En^and  has  been  one  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  war  during  the  past  year.  Wherever  possible  public 
parks  offering  suitable  soil  were  plowed  and  planted  with  early 
wheat  in  the  early  months  of  1917.  A  prominent  Bishop  of  the 
Ohurch  of  England  has  announced  that  church  lands  heretofore 
beautified  and  held  as  parks  will  l>c  opened  as  parishioners' 
gardens,  and  the  railroads  are  offering  garden  plots  along  their 
ri^t  of  way  upon  application  to  any  station  master. 

IN  FRANCE 

Destruction  of  Lwndmturks  in  the  War 

The  overwhelming  fact  which  strikes  the  attention  as  one 
reviews  the  field  of  scenic  and  historic  landmarks  in  France  during 
the  past  year  is  the  terrific  and  deplorable  destruotion  consequent 
on  the  war.  In  April,  1916,  a  Paris  despatch  reported  that  no 
less  than  230  churches  along  the  battle-front  in  France  had  been 
destroyed.  In  the  year  which  has  elapsed  since  that  time  the 
nimiber  must  have  been  increased  greatly,  for  the  German  retreat 
along  the  western  front  has  been  marked  by  a  completeness  of 
destruction  unprecedented  in  history.  In  the  area  traversed  by 
that  retirement,  everything  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  could  be 
razed  — the  edifices  erected  by  human  art  and  the  trees  gro^vn  by 
nature  —  have  been  obliterated  as  completely  as  the  ingenuity  of 
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the  invaders  could  devise  and  as  thoroughly  as  time  and  circum- 

stances  permitted. 

Mr.  William  Philip  Simm^i,  oorre.^}>oiulent  with  the  British 
army  at  Peronne,  wrote  under  date  of  March  20,  1917: 

Historic  Peronne  is  now  a  heap  of  rubbish.  A  deliberate, 
systematic,  unreasoning  policy  of  destructiveness  was  thoroughly 
carried  out  before  the  Germans  abandoned  it.  The  sixteenth  cen- 
tury church,  once  the  pride  of  the  town,  is  in  ruins.  National 
monuments  were  destroyed  wantonly.  Moreover  such  destruction 
was  not  the  work  of  British  and  French  shells,  for  thoir  target  was 
only  the  German  h arracks.  It  was  purely  the  work  of  the  Germans, 
mostly  by  dynamite." 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  instances  of  thia  destruction  was 
that  of  Coucy  Castle.  Mr.  Henry  Wood,  the  American  corre- 
spondent with  the  French  army  at  Coucy,  vrriting  under  date  of 
Mareh  30,  1917,  said: 

"  Coucy  Castle,  one  of  tlio  most  splendid  remaining  relics  of  the 
thirteenth  centnrv,  was  uttorlv  blasted  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Nothing  is  left  but  a  great  pile  of  massive  crumpled  masonry  and 
pulvcriz(Hl  rook  of  what  was  ono  of  the  oldest,  the  strongest,  the 
biggest  and  the  most  historic  castles  of  all  Europe.  Pieces  of  its 
ancient  masonry  were  spread  over  10,000  square  yards.  Not  a 
vestige  remains  of  the  great  tower  which  Cardinal  Mazarin's 
engineers  vainly  tried  to  blow  up  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Coucy 
Castle  had  been  set  aside  as  a  historical  museum." 

Besides  the  deliberate  and  unnecessary  destruction  above 
described,  there  has  also  been  a  great  deal  of  demolition  by  the 
artillery  fire  of  both  sides  which  was  doubtless  unavoidable  on 
account  of  the  very  nature  of  the  operations.  Bheims  Cathedral 
has  suffered  further  injuries  and  is  now  said  to  be  liable  to 
collapse;  and  almost  every  town  within  the  limits  of  active  war- 
fare has  suffered  damage  to  its  historic  landmarks  and  art 
treasures.  How  extenive  this  destruction  has  been  we  shall  not 
know  fully  until  after  the  war;  but  enough  is  already  known  to 
demonstrate  its  deplorable  extent. 

The  destruction  of  the  churches  In-fore  referred  to  raises  an 
interesting  question  in  anticipation  of  the  settlement  which  must 
ultimately  be  negotiated  between  France  and  her  enemies.  The 
separation  of  Church  and  State  was  effected  in  France  long  before 
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the  war  broke  out,  and  »moe  die  separation  was  promulgated  the 
Goremment  has  taken  no  part  in  the  maintenance  of  the  ehurobea. 
Under  the  National  Monuments  act  described  in  onr  previous 

Reports,  the  Government  has  classified  about  2000  old  churches 
■with  historic  or  artistic  value  and  placed  thoni  under  GoverninciiC 
lestrictions  as  to  vohintary  altenUion,  itiutihitioii  or  destruction, 
hut  further  than  that  ha^  assumed  no  proprietorship  in  them.  The 
question  vvhicli  arises,  therefore,  is  whether  the  losses  caused  by 
the  war  are  to  be  made  the  baaes  of  claims  by  the  chtirches  or  by 
the  Goyemment  in  the  arrangement  of  indemnities.  We  judge, 
however,  that  this  is  a  mere  technicality,  and  that  indemnity  will 
be  demanded  and,  if  obtained,  will  be  applied  equitably  to  the 
rebuOding  or  restoration  of  l^e  rained  edifices. 

In  anticipation  of  the  end  of  the  war,  groups  of  architects  and 
builders  have  already  been  fonned  and  even  syndicates  organised 
to  prepare  a  prof^am  for  the  restoration  of  ^Aurches  and  O&er 
buildiii<i-:>  in  the  war  zone.  Most  of  the  plans  proposed,  it  is  said, 
are  iiispired  by  the  purest  modeniisni  in  wliich  the  practical  and 
the  technical  pi"edorainate  over  tlie  artistic  and  the  sentimental. 
This  tendency  is  what  the  churchgoer  and  the  art  lox  er  are  trying 
to  overcome.  The  latter  propose  that  where  tlie  question  of 
economy  enters  into  consideration,  cheap  provisional  chapels  be 
constructed  to  serve  until  the  time  when  the  churches  may  be 
restored  in  the  full  sense  of  the  teim. 

Lafayette's  Birthplace  Preserved 

Tn  our  last  Annual  Report,  at  page  428,  we  mention  the  pi*oject 
of  a  group  of  Americans  of  Paris  and  JS'ew  York  to  purchase  the 
old  Chateau  de  Chaviuiiac  Lafayett-e,  situated  in  the  Ilaute-Loire 
near  St.  Georges  d'Aurac,  in  which  tlie  ]\rarquis  de  Lafayette  was 
bom,  and  to  preserve  it  as  a  museum.  On  January  1,  1017,  public 
announcement  was  made  that  the  phm  had  succeeded.  The  admir- 
able project  for  the  preservation  of  the  chateau  is  being  carried 
out  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  French  Heroes  Fund, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  No.  200  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 
Mrs.  William  Aator  Chanler  is  the  President,  and  Mrs.  John 
Moffat  the  C'hairnuxu  of  the  Executive  Conmiittee  of  the  Frencli 
Heroes  i'  uud  Conmiittee.    Messrs.  Coudert  Brothers  of  Xew 
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York  represented  the  American  committee  in  the  negotiations 
with  the  Lafayette  family  which  were  brought  to  a  suooeasful 
conclusion  in  the  last  week  of  1910.   (See  plate  76.) 

The  public  announcement  of  the  project  states  that : 

"  The  Chateau  dc  Chavaniac  Lafayette  was  secured  through  the 
personal  efforts  of  Mrs.  Chanler  and  Hr.  Moffatt.  The  purchase 
of  the  chateau  was  made  through  its  owner,  the  Marquis  Qaston  de 
Lafayette,  who  inherited  it  in  1890  from  Senator  Edmund  de 

Lafayette.  The  present  Marquis  Gaston  de  Lafayette  is  a  grand* 
son  of  the  General's  only  son  (leorge  Washington  dc  i.afayette. 
He  was  the  representative  of  Lafayette  and  a  guest  of  Congress  in 
this  oonntrv  at  the  ^'orktown  celrln-ation. 

"  The  ^Marquis  Gilbert  Molier  de  Lafayetto  was  born  at  the 
Chateau  i\o  ( 'liavitniae  in  \he  Fmicli  province  of  Aiivergne  on 
SeptendxT  G,  1T.')7.  The  Chateau  dc  ("havaniae  Lafayette  is  in  the 
French  j)rovince  of  Anvergne,  soiiio  400  miles  fvom  Paris  in 
southern  France  It  is  the  crowning  architectural  feature  of  this 
little  settlement  of  some  500  souls  and  stands  sentinel-like  among 
the  sixty  red-tiled  roofs  of  the  village.  The  little  church  at 
which  Lafayette  worshipped  is  only  a  step  from  the  chateau  gates. 

The  original  Chateau  de  Chavaniac  dates  from  the  fourteenth 
century.  Tt  was  destroyed  l»y  fire  in  1791,  but  very  soon  after  was 
rebuilt  from  the  origin nl  [ilan^s. 

It  is  the  purpf>s(i  of  the  I'rencli  lleroes'  Fund  to  make  this 
chateau  in  France  a  couiplenient  to  Mount  Vernon.  In  it  are  to  hot 
kept  record^  of  Colonial  days,  as  well  as  those  of  the  present  war. 
Tliere  to  be  a  room  dedicated  to  the  British;  one  to  the  Legion; 
another  to  the  American  .Vmbulance,  and  still  another  to  aviation. 
It  also  is  to  be  mad©  a  home  for  orphans  and  for  soldiers  w  ho  have 
been  di-sablcd.*' 

Xational  Parks,  and  Fish  and  Game  Reserves 

On  Tannary  20,  1!)1T,  cable  despatches  ai)peared  in  the  New 
York  papers  aunouncing  that  the  French  and  Spanish  Govern- 
ments were  to  Ijc  asked  to  co()i)eratc  in  the  establishment  m  the 
Pyrenees  of  an  intermit ional  park  similar  to  the  Yellowstone 
Park  in  the  United  States.  The  proj(>ct  was  stated  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  connnittec  under  the  i)r(sidency  of  Prince  Albert  of 
Monaco,  which  includes  Prince  Ptoland  P.onaparte,  :Marqui3 
de  Villaviciosa,  a  Spanish  Senator,  and  other  prominent  French- 
14 
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men  and  Sj^>amards.  Tlie  purpose  of  the  connnittce  waa  to  ]i;ive 
the  park  also  a  vast  hunting  ground  where  it  would  be  po^:sil)le  to 
acclimate  practically  all  wild  game  of  Europe.  Senator  Yiilavi- 
eiosa  introduced  in  the  Cortes  the  legislation  necessary  for  Spanish 
participation,  and  committees  were  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
measures  to  be  submitted  to  the  French  Parliament. 

With  a  yiew  to  verifvi  ug  this  report  and  obtaining  further 
particulars,  we  wrote  a  letter  of  inqniry  to  Prince  Boland 
Bonaparte  who  had  the  kindness  to  refer  it,  for  answer,  to  Count 
Clary,  who  is  rrcsideiit  of  tlie  Siiint  llultert  (Miib  de  France, 
President  of  tlie  Association  dcs  Territoii'es  IJeserves  de  Chasse 
et  de  Peche,  and  Vice  President  of  the  Assoeiatioii  des  Pares 
IN^ationanx.  Count  CMarv  favors  ns  with  a  reolv  uMtler  dale  of 
Paris,  March  J 917.  He  says  tliat  the  nieetini;  whlcli  wa3 
held  on  January  25,  1017,  at  the  Prince  of  !\[onaco's  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  appointed  as-end^ly  which  had  the  duty  of  modifying 
the  first  projects  and  which  has  adopted  the  rnl(\s  of  a  new  associa- 
tion for  creatlna*  areat  reserve  territories  for  liuuting  and  fishln<^. 
(Association  des  Territoires  Reserves  de  (  haase  et  dc  Peche.) 
This  association,  he  says,  is  entirely  disposed  to  cooperate  with 
the  existing  Association  des  Pares  Nationaux  (ITatiohal  Parks 
Association)  for  the  establishment  of  great  parks;  but  in  the 
countries  of  old  Europe  the  realization  of  great  national  reserves 
of  the  type  of  the  American  parks,  which  he  calls  admirable,"  is 
a  difScult,  not  to  say  impossible  thing.  Ownership,  in  France 
especially,  is  infinitely  more  subdivided,  and  the  State  proprietors 
do  not  appear  very  niucli  disposed  to  relinquish  to  the  Xation  any 
of  tlieir  vast  forest  domains.  Furthcrniore,  to  create  a  national 
parlc,  a  law  is  necessary,  and  the  French  parliament  is  not  yet 
prepared  to  enter  upon  this  path.  Count  (^'larv  liopes  that  the 
creation  of  "-reat  Peserve  Territories  f<»r  Hunting'  and  Fisliini; 
in  the  Pyrenees,  with  reserve-sanctuary,  will  teach  by  example 
and  will  serve  in  a  most  useful  and  efficacious  way  the  noble  cause 
of  X;iti  nal  Parks. 

The  object  of  the  Association  des  Territoires  Besemcs  dc 
Chasse  et  de  Peche  appears  from  its  by-laws  to  be  to  study,  pro- 
mote and  realize,  in  France  and  in  the  French  colonies  and 
protectorates,  the  creation  of  great  game  and  fish  reserves. 
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restocked  and  protected.  The  Counsel  of  Adiuiuistration  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  persons: 

Honorary  r  reside  his:  S.  A.  S.,  tlio  Vv'mve  ot'  Aloiiaco;  ^l.  Jean 
Dupuy,  Senator,  former  Jklinistcr;  and  tlie  Jllarquis  de  Villavi- 
ciosa  de  Asturias,  Senator  of  Spain. 

President:  The  Count  Clarv. 

Vice  Presidents:  M.  Gaston  Menier,  Senator;  M.  Edmond  Per- 
rier,  Member  of  the  Institnte;  and  Baron  Dnregne. 
Secretary  General:  M.  Glandaz. 
AssistarU  Serr clary  General:  M.  Chaplain. 
Treasurer:  M.  Louis  flayer. 

l^Cembers:  Tho  Duchess  dJ  Uzes,  Prince  d'Arenherg,  Count 
d'Alincourt,  and  I\[essrs.  Antoni,  Rorrel,  Cenac,  Conturieu, 
Ducrocq,  Guist'hau,  Meillon,  Mougeot,  Nogues  and  Baynaud. 

The  address  of  the  Saint  Hubert  Club  of  Franco,  from  wliicii 
Count  Clary  writes,  is  No.  21  rue  de  Clicliy,  Paris. 

Both  Prince  Roland  Bonaparto  and  Prince  Albert  of  J^Ionaco 
are  widely  known  for  their  scientitic  researclies. 

IX  SPAIX 
Appeal  to  Save  La  Babida  Monastery 

In  the  earlv  part  of  1917,  Mrs.  Bernhard  Whisliaxv,  whoso 
address  in  La  Puerto  del  liuey,  Xiebla,  Province  of  TTuelva,  Spain, 
and  who  is  an  a;ithoriry  on  Spanish  archaeology-  and  Spanish 
history  generally,  wrote  a  letter  to  her  friend  Miss  Katharine 
L-e  Rates,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Wellesley 
C  ollege,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  appealing  to  Americans  for  help  in 
preventing  the  famous  monastery  of  LaRabida  from  faUing  into 
ruin.  By  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Bates  we  produce  this  interesting 
letter  herewith: 

"  I  now  write  to  ask  your  help  in  calling  tho  attention  of  Ameri- 
cans to  the  sad  state  of  things  at  La  Jiabida,  for  T  cannot  but  think 
that  once  they  know  the  facts  they  will  not  allow  this  historic 
monastery  to  fall  to  ruin  for  want  of  money  to  restore  it  after 
spending  l.nge  sums  of  money  to  build  a  mere  copy  of  it  for  tho 
Chicago  Exhihition. 

^  "  The  following  report  of  a  debate  in  the  Spanish  Senate  has 
just  appeared  in  La  Prcfvincia  de  Huelva.  I  translate  it  verbatim 
for  It  descnl  e.  ],etter  than  any  words  of  mine  could  do  the  actual 
condition  of  affairs. 
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•"Scnor  Burgos  y  Mazo  dealt  with  the  deplorable  state  of  the  liihturic 
mcmaBteTy  of  La  Rabida.  He  said  for  the  reputation  of  the  natioii  it  must 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  down.   He  asked  that  the  Qovernment  should  grant 

money  for  the  restoration  of  the  sacred  relic.  Ho  went  on  to  speak  of  tJ»c 
Festival  of  llie  J\uee  (equivalent  to  the  Tlaj,'  Day  of  America,)  showing  its 
iH4M)rtance  in  regard  to  Spanish  American  relations.  He  entreated  tlic  Gov- 
ernment to  support  the  festival  because  of  its  very  great  iuiportaiice  in 
strengthening  the  bonds  which  link  Spain  with  America. 

'*'-Senur  Jhueli  (Minister  of  Public  Instruction)  replied  that  there  is 
;;reat  <iiiru'ulty  in  granting  money  for  the  conservation  of  the  monument  of 
La  Kiibidii  bec:uise  of  the'  very  limited  amount  allowed  in  the  estimates  for 
these  purposes,  ^nevertheless,  he  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  divert 
some  part  of  the  estimate  to  save  the  monastery  from  destruction,  for  he 
agreed  with  Senor  Burgos  y  Maeo  that  this  would  be  a  real  disgrace  to 
•  Spain.  lie  also  cordially  agreed  with  the  effort  to  encourage  the  celebration 
of  the  Festival  of  the  Kaoe,  r^rding  the  movemimt  as  truly  educative  and 
ptttriotiu'. 

"  Senor  T>iiriros  y  ^lazo  is  the  Senator  who  represents  the 
province  of  Iluelva;  he  lives  at  ^logiier,  is  a  tireless  protagonist 

of  the  tlnty  and  the  honor  laid  niK)n  Spain  to  preserve  the  sacred 
editices  <»f  Ln  TJabida  and  St.  (Joorfie,  the  i)arisli  clinrch  of  l*alo.s, 
both  >«>  iii.^eparably  associated  with  the  names  of  the  discoverers  of 
America. 

^'ou  may  ask  bow  it  is  that  Spain  has  no  moncv  to  spend  on 
tb('s(;  tbinirs.  Is  she  so  poverty  stricken  that  she  must  allow  ono 
of  ibe  mo^t  faiimus  monnnients  in  the  world  to  go  to  ruin  tor  want 
of  a  few  thousand  ]iesetas  to  rescue  it?  You  would  not  ask  if  you 
knew  the  appalling  condition  to  which  the  war  has  reduced  this 
country.  Of  course,  here,  as  elsewhere,  speculators  have;  profited 
and  ship  oA\'ners  have  been  ]ioclceting  more  than  the  worth  of  their 
whole  fleets  in  freights,  raised  to  an  intolerable  height  on  the  pre- 
text of  the  snbmarine  danger.  I'.nt,  owino;  to  her  geographical 
position,  Spain  has  not  beneiitted  tiuanciallv  as  other  neutral 
nations  have  done  by  the  disoru::mi/ation  of  the  world's  commerce. 
On  the  contrary,  .some  of  her  Icadino-  industries,  as,  for  instance, 
the  export  of  fruit  from  tlic  soutbcru  ])rovinc('s.  on  wliicb  tens  of 
tbonsands  of  \\:]<j:o  earner-  ^Icpenil.  li.ive  been  re.lucetj  prari ically 
to  l)ankru]>tcy  by  (lie  snbtnarine  blockade  in  tlie  ^^e<lirerranean  ; 
and  now,  as  if  tlie  conditions  Avere  not  already  ilesperate  enouiili, 
terrible  tlood-j  liave  occnrre<l  in  Valencia,  Denia,  -\licante.  and 
.\fncia,  and  the  oranuc'  crops  are  dexastated,  besides  great  b>ss  of 
life  having  taken  place. 

"  We  English,  too.  should  tal<c  our  part  in  the  work  at  any  other 
time  than  this,  for  Canada  is  jiart  of  the  Xew  World.  But,  alas, 
we  have  too  many  matters  of  life  and  death  on  our  hands  for  us  to 
aid  Spain  in  regard  to  La  Habida  now  I 
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It  would  be  a  siugiilarly  propitious  moment  for  America  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  this  slurine  of  the  Spanish  and  Anglo-Saxon 
races, 'if  onl;^-  to  prore  that  the  moTement  toward  a  derelopment  of 
commercial  relations  Wtween  the  United  States  and  Spain  is  not 
solelv  cjioti.stie  and  wealth-seeking.  Of  course  tlie  enlargement  of 
8uch  relations  is  materially  licnefieial  to  Si)aiu  as  well  as  to 
America,  from  every  point  of  vimv,  but.  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
there  is  nothinc:  einio1>liiii;  or  spirituitl  about  ir.  Tf  Ameriea 
increast*>;  her  coiimu  rcc  with  Spain  it  is  becau^iC  it  suits  her  and  she 
expeets  to  iniike  iiioncv  by  ir. 

'*  Ooliimbus  set  foi  tli  from  La  lUibi<la  to  (ii>co\t  r  Aincrira.  Let 
America  now  come  to  tlie  rescue  t»t"  La  lialnMa,  not  as  an  aet  of 
cljarity  btcausc  America  is  enriched  while  Spain  is  imj)Overishe<i 
by  the  evil  chances  of  the  war,  but  bmiuse,  alM)ve  and  beyond  all 
the  clouds  created  by  past  errors  and  unjust  prejudices,  gleams  and 
glows  the  one  great  fact  that  Columbus  sailed  from  La  Habida  to 
discover  the  Xew  World,  and  therefore  La  Itabidu  is  forever  sacred 
to  the  New  World  as  well  as  to  old  Spain. 

"If  every  American  who  teads  these  lines  will  send  a  check, 
larije  or  small,  to  the  Keeeh-ntisimo  Senor  Uuruos  y  "Mazo,  Senator 
del  Reino,  at  Moguer  in  the  l*rovinee  of  ILuelva.  Sjjain,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  monastery,  an  act  of  jnsti(*c  will  be  done  to  the 
eonntry  which  so  long  hi\<  strn«:<:Ie(l  t<»  preserve  the  shrine  of  tW(» 
races  at  lier  solo  cost,  au'l  the  monumeni  which  c<»mmemorates  the 
greatest  event  of  ni'Mlci-n  history  will  be  curcl  f«>r  a^^  it  ouii'ht. 

Xo  Spaniard.  I  imagine,  would  !  \  (  r  dream  of  makiuii"  sh<-1i  an 
ap])eal  to  the  American-,  bur  I  feel  jn-iitied  in  >Ioinii-  it.  because  T. 
an  Kniilishwontan.  well  know  ihat  Anierican.>  a>  well  as  Spjuiiards 
re<;ard  La  llabida  as  the  Meeea  of  their  raee. 

"  As  my  friend  and  fellow-worker  1  fl]>penl  to  you  t«»  make  the 
facts  known  in  vour  countrv/' 

The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  very 
cor«lially  endorses  this  ap|»eal,  and  trusts  that  it  will  evoke  a 
generous  response  from  anyone  who  uuiy  read  these  pa^(!S. 

I^-  ITALY 

Wat^H  DeMructiwi  Beffun 

The  first  uotalde  historic  landuiarlv  in  Italy  ti>  .-uHer  desi  i-iiri  it)n 
in  consequence  of  the  war,  so  far  as  w<'  ai"e  informed,  was  tlie 
f'hm'ch  of  Santa  ^laria  Formosa  in  \'enice.  wliich  wa-  demMli>lied 
in  an  air  raid  by  the  enemy  on  Thursibiy.  August  lU,  JIUO.  This 
church,  originally  built  in  ^4:i,  restored  in  1>L'>0  and  remodeled 
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ill  lt)9!),  was  visited  by  almost  cvorv  traveler  t«>  N'ciiiee.  Tlirougii 
tbo  foresight  of  the  Italian  authorities,  most  of  the  I'alma  Vecchio 
and  other  art  treasnros  which  dtx^orjited  the  interior  were  removed 
in  191")  and  safely  stored  inland,  but  the  iM'autifuI  mosaics  of  the 
dome,  designed  by  Vccchio,  were  destroyed  by  the  bombs  dropped 
from  airships  on  August  10,  1910. 

In  the  hope  of  preventing;  the  similar  destruction  of  the  Doge's 
Palace,  St.  Mark's  and  other  famous  buildings,  extraordinary 
precautions  have  been  taken  to  protect  thorn  with  bags  of  sand, 
etc.  E^ery  one  of  the  hundred  arches  of  the  Doge's  Palace  has 
been  been  walled  up,  and  bags  of  sand  placed  on  roofs  and  against 
walls  throughout  the  city.  It  is  said  that  25,000  sacks  were  used 
for  the  ^witeotion  of  St,  Mark's  alone. 

'IMie  ruin  of  the  ('Inuvh  of  Santa  Maiia  I'^onnosa  and  the 
j)i«is])('ct  of  other  (Ic^tiMK-tion  ui'eatly  di.stres.sed  l^ope  IJcnedict, 
wIkk  in  ScpttMulicr.  ItM'i,  scut  a  protest  to  AusTria-Huiiii'aiy 
aii'ainst.  tlu>  lH)inbanlmeut  of  \  eiiire  and  renewing;'  his  eondenma- 
tiou  of  the  damag*'  which  has  been  intlicted  u])oii  unfortitied  and 
harmless  towns  and  villages  when  there  had  l>een  no  military 
object  in  view.  TIic  l*<>pe'8  i)rotcst  pointed  out  that  the  raids 
on  these  places  were  rendered  all  the  more  grave  when,  as  in  the 
eases  of  the  Venice,  Kaveuna,  and  Ancona  attacks,  the  enemy 
injured  temples  of  religion  and  priceless  imrcplaceahle  art 
treasures.  He  declared  that  these  monuments  were  rererenoed  bv 
all  mankind,  and  did  not  belong  to  any  one  country,  but  to  all 
humanity.  Therefore,  the  losses  were  equally  serious  for  the 
attacker  and  the  attacked. 

Food  Crop  from  Parks 

At  the  beginnin"*:  of  tlie  year  11)17,  the  Italian  government 
pi-omulgated  tlie  policy,  similar  to  that  of  England  previously 
mentioned,  of  utilizing  ])uhlie  p'ounds  for  the  raising  of  food 
crops  as  a  war  measure.  On  January  2  instructions  were  issued 
by  the  ^tinister  of  Agriculture  to  the  Prefects  of  the  departments 
to  increa^s  the  food  supply  of  the  country  by  cultivating  public 
ground,  including  the  city  parks,  using  forestry  employes  for  the 
purpose. 
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IK  THE  NETHERLAIJJDS 

We  liavc  liiitl  ineasrro  advices  durini;  tho  past  year  concerniug 
till"  \\(nk  fif  the  nature  protection  societies  of  The  Xetherlands. 
Ill  Febriiarv.  I!)1\T,  we  received  calls  from  ^\v.  V.  (J.  Van  Tien- 
hovea  of  Amsterdam,  who  gives  iis  informal  reports  of  the  con- 
tinued activity  (if  these  societies,  but  on  account  of  the  war  and 
t}ie  consequent  interruption  of  the  mails,  detailed  reports  are 
lacking. 

IN  GERMANY 

Cunfei  eiices  on  the  Care  of  Xulure  MoHiimcnin 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
State,  we  have  received  from  Qermany  a  report  of  the  conferences 
on  the  care  of  nature  monuments  held  in  Berlin  in  1915  and  1916. 

At  the  hf^nnin^  of  the  war  extensive  improvements  of  moor 

hinds  were  undertaken  in  Germany  to  increase  the  area  of  lands 
suitable  for  the  i:rmvth  of  agricultural  products.  As  these 
improvenn'nt<  tended  towards  a  destruction  of  the  animal  and 
plant  lite  and  the  pict»ires<|ue  natural  Ix-auties  of  the  moors,  all 
lovers  of  nature  became  mneli  concerned.  The  desire  for  the 
conservation  of  moor  districts  liad  brought  about  the  reservation 
of  several  remarkable  moors  in  Prussia:  For  instance,  small 
moors  in  West  Prussia  and  Hanover  with  growths  of  betula  nana, 
the  Plage  moor  at  Chorin  in  Srandenhurg  and  the  moor  of  Zehlu 
in  East  Prussia,  2360  hektars  (5832  acres)  in  size.  In  Saxonv, 
Wurtemherg  and  Bavaria  several  moors  had  been  set  aside  as 
reservations,  so  that  those  interested  in  the  movement  had  reason 
to  hope  their  wishes  would  be  fulfilled,  bnt  the  war  improvements 
jeopardized  tlieir  hopes.  The  State  ]»ureau  for  the  Care  of 
Natural  Monuments  in  Prussia  ncnv  took  stej^s  to  protect  the 
interests  of  natural  history  and  landscaiK*  con-;ervatir)n.  In  ^lay, 
1915,  the  Prussian  ^linisfrv  of  Education  issued  an  order  requiring 
due  regard  to  he  paid  to  these  interests  and  a  similar  order  was 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  a  month  later.  The  State 
Bureau  caused  a  number  of  moors  to  be  examined  by  experts  and 
called  a  Conference  together  for  the  3rd  and  4th  December  1915 
in  its  offices  in  Berlin.  This  conference,  the  seventh  since  the 
foundation  of  tho  Bureau,  was  largely  attended  by  collaborators 
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from  the  jn-oviiu'cs,  by  persons  of  kindred  interests,  from  the 
federated  states  and  from  Austria  and  by  many  prominent  natur- 
alists. A  complete  report  of  the  addresses  held  at  the  conference 
and  the  ensuing  discussion  has  been  recently  published  in  tlu* 
fonn  of  a  special  Moorschntzhef t (Pamphlet  upon  modr- 
protection)  in:  "Beitrage  zur  Naturdemualpflegc "  (Contribu- 
tions  to  the  Care  of  Natural  Momunents),  edited  hy  Piofessor 
Oonwentz,  1916.  The  chief  results  of  the  conference  were  pub- 
lished shortly  after  the  conference  in  a  memorandum  entitled: 
''Ueher  die  Notwendigkeit  der  Schaffung  von  Moorschutzgc- 
hieten  (As  to  the  Necessity  for  the  Creation  of  Moor-reserva- 
tions). This  memorandum  is  included  in  the  ahovc  mentioned 
"  Moorschutzheft." 

These  addresses  and  discussions  contain  much  instructive 
material  as  to  tlie  iioolnnjcal,  l>otanical  and  zrxdogical  conditions 
of  the  moors,  and  while  a  numl]Her  of  practical  questions  are  dis- 
cussed, the  aesthetic  value  of  the  moors  is  not  neglected.  With 
due  consideration  for  the  necessity  of  an  increase  of  arable  lands, 
the  conference  waa  of  the  opinion  that  at  least  from  one  to  two 
larger  moors  should  he  reserved  from  cultivation  in  every 
Prussian  province. 

In  the  eighth  Conference  on  the  Care  of  Natural  Monuments 
held  December  1  and  2,  1916,  in  Berlin,  Professor  Conwentz,  the 
head  of  the  Bureau,  discussed  the  results  of  the  efforts  made  up 
till  now  to  create  ninor  reservations.  Tt  was  obvious  that  t!s<Ml 
moors  would  come  principally  under  consideration  for  tlie  j^iu  jxtx- 
of  conservation:  nevertheless  tliere  were  some  exc('))tioii>.  riio 
town  of  Allenstein  in  East  Prussia,  which  province  had  particu- 
larly sutfered  from  the  war,  has  reserved  a  small  moor,  and 
besides  this  the  reservation  of  further  m(X)rs  in  i]t('  State  forests 
of  this  province  is  under  consideration.  In  the  district  of  Danzig, 
in  -West  Prussia,  moor  areas  of  132  hektars  (320  acres),  have 
heen  reserved  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  upon  a  move  by 
the  Royal  forest  administration.  In  some  other  provinco<  tli(> 
conservation  of  a  number  of  moors  is  assured. 

These  conferences  of  1915  and  1916  were  not,  however,  solely 
concerned  with  the  (piestion  of  moors.  \\  the  first  conference  in 
1915  three  addresses  were  made  upon  a  new  bird  refnj'e  erected 
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by  the  State  forest  adminiBtration  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  near 
Danzig.  A  forest  official,  a  botanist  (upon  furlong  from  the 
front  for  this  purpose)  and  an  ornithologist  discussed  the  1^1 
difficnltj  connoctcd  with  the  protection  of  the  flora  and  ornithology 
of  this  reservation.  At  the  conference  of  1910  the  Counsel  of  the 
8tate  Bureau  discussed  the  measures  taken  to  protect  chestnut 
and  walrint  trros  (castMnca  saliva,  jupflaus  re.<i;ia),  tlu;  wood  of 
whicli  is  mjnirrd  for  war  piirpo.«<(»s,  and  a  roprcscntativo  of  the 
Mini.strv  of  W;ir  who  was  present  said  that  liis  Department  had 
full  svnii>atliy  for  tin's  movement  and  would  further  it  in  all  ways 
possible.  A  hird  lover  who  is  at  the  same  time  eolleij;e  jirofessor  * 
and  f«»rmer  forest  otiieial  discussed  bird  protection  and  natural 
liistory  instruction  in  schools  and  jxiinted  out  the  educational 
\ahie  of  knowlcdfie  of  birds  and  bird  protection.  A  young 
botanist  who  had  l)Ocn  connected  for  a  long  time  with  a  field 
laboratory  in  ('urland,  Kussia,  described  a  primeval  forest  tract 
situated  on  an  island  in  the  lake  of  Usmaite  in  the  northern 
portion  of  CnrJund  which  had  been  created  a  reservation  by  the 
Bujssian  Government  before  the  war,  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
Riga  Naturalist  Society.  Very  beautiful  lantern  slides  accom- 
panied this  address.  Three  further  addresses  were  made,  each 
profusely  illustrated  by  slides :  The  erratic  blocks  of  the  province 
of  Brandcnhnrii-.  landscapes  from  the  neighborhood  of  Munich 
and  views  of  West  Prussia.  Kaeh  meeting  of  the  conference 
ended  wiili  ail  illustrated  leetnre  upon  nature  protection  held  for 
Wdunded  soldiers. 

The  attendance  at  these  two  war  meetinus  of  ll*ir»  and  1!»1(> 
was  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  conferences  held  before  the  war, 
and  it  is  said  thai  the  pressure  exercis(>d  by  the  war  has  in  no 
measure  diminished  the  general  interest  in  these  ideal  matters  of 
nature  protection,  but  rather  increased  it. 

JJarfili  and  Moorland  Ileclmiatioti 

The  utilization  of  all  available  tracts  in  Germany  for  agrienl- 

tural  purposes,  which  was  in  active  progress  before  the  war,  has 
of  course  been  greatly  sfimnlattMl  by  the  shortness  of  food  supi)lies 
from  which  that  land  has  suffered  so  seriously  during  the  war. 
Therefore,  those  interested  in  the  conservation  of  certain  areas 
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in  their  primitive  conditioiiy  for  the  furtherance  of  scientilic 
interest,  have  found  it  more  and.  more  necessary  to  insist  upon 
the  permanent  value  of  such  conservation. 

At  the  Seventh  Conference  for  ike  protection  of  natural  monu- 
ments in  Prussia,  Decemher  3  and  4,  1915,  Herr  Wangerim  of 
Danzig  declared  that  there  was  not  now  a  single  intact  moor  of 
considerable  size  left  in  either  East  or  West  Prussia.  The  work  of 
reclamation  planned  for  1915,  prisoners  of  war  being  used  for 
the  purpose,  comprchendod  511)3  hoctares  (12,727  acre;*)  in  West 
Prussia;  1<)51  hectares  (4,07S  acres)  in  East  Prussia.  To  this 
»  must  he  added  the  moor  of  tlie  l.e))atal  with  ahout  (MOO  he<*tares 
(15.808  acres),  aud  suuill  scattered  pieces  of  UKMudaiid  in  that 
part  of  Hinterpouimeru  l)orderiug  on  West  Prussia,  co\eriuiX  an 
extent  of  ahout  1000  liectares  (2,470  acres).  Another  source  t»f 
injury  to  the  moorland  is  the  increased  turf>cutting  carried  on 
of  late  years.  Indeed,  this  latter  danger  is  in  some  respects  the 
greater  one,  since  it  entails  the  destructiou  of  the  remains  of 
former  plant  and  animal  life,  while  the  work  of  reclamation 
principally  aifects  the  living  species.* 

In  one  of  the.  papers  issued  by  the  Prussian  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Natural  Monuments,  in  the  series  *^  Lectures  aud 
Essays,"!  Herr  Fessendorff  seeks  to  draw  especial  attention  to 
the  Drausensce,"  a  tract  of  marsh  and  moor  on  the  borders  of 
East  and  West  Prussia.  A  thousand  years  ago,  and  even  several 
centuries  later,  a  considera])le  navipible  lake  existed  here,  and 
when  ahout  {)00  A.  1)..  All"r(Ml  the  (Jreat  seut  out  his  ii;ivi<iat(»r 
Wulfstau  to  «iaiu  inforiiiat ion  as  to  the  uiaritiuie  conditious  of  the 
Baltic,  tlu'  latter  sailed  thrcuiiil)  the  "  llsiuii, (now  the  Elhiuii ) 
into  a  lake  which  must  have  heeu  the  Drau.-cu,  Three  confuries 
later,  in  the  heroic  a^c  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  tiic  hike  was  the 
scene  of  many  naval  exploits,  in  which  the  two  warships  of  the 
Order,  the  Fried  I  and  and  the  Pilgrim,  performed  leading  roles. 
Now  it  is  with  ditficulty  that  there  can  be  kept  open,  through  the 

*Beitrllge  zur  Naturdenkmalpflege,  ed.  by  Dr.  H.  Conwentz,  Vol.  V.  Heft  2, 
Berlin,  1916,  "  Moorsclratdieft    p.  216. 

tF.  Fessendorif,  '^Der  Drausen  bei  Mbing,  eine  Stfttte  ursprunglicher 
Natiir",  Natardenkmaier,  Vortrfige  iind  Anfstttse,  Vol.  2.  2,  Heft  12»  Berlin. 
1916. 
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marsli  and  the  shallow  water,  a  narrow  channel,  leading  irom 
Elbing  to  the  soHsalled  Oberlander  Kanal. 

The  importance  of  this  tract  for  the  study  of  the  later  geologic 
changes,  and  for  its  richness  in  the  characteristic  flora  and  in  bird 
species,  both  aquatic  and  other,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
The  splendid  opportunities  here  offered,  for  a  study  of  the  gradual 
formation  of  \mi(\  throiijifh  the  j^iowth  and  decay  of  plant  life  are 
most  fascinnting  and  mstruotivo  for  tlio  .><tud('nr,  as  ho  Is  ablo  to 
follow  the  jMoccssos  throuiih  nil  rlicir  iiiiiiiy  stagrcs.  At  the  Easter 
season  the  winter  cold  and  ice  have  cleared  the  snrface  of  tlie 
wator,  hnt  in  a  verv  few  weeks  it  is  (\\\\to  hidden  h_v  the  tens  of 
thou**ands  of  plants  that  have  shot  np  with  fahnlons  kixnriance 
out  of  the  mouldy  depth  of  the  Dransen.  One  can  scarcely 
imaj^e  a  more  complete  picture  Of  tlu?  fruitfuliicsji  of  Kature. 

In  urjrinf?  the  pi*otoetion  of  at  least  a  parr  of  the  Prussian 
moorlands  from  transformation  to  aiiTicnltural  land.  Dr.  Oonwentz 
declares  that  the  moorland  migiit  be  considered  to  constitute  a 
kind  of  album  of  the  historical  development  of  the  plant  and 
animal  world,  especially  posterior  to  the  Glacial  Epoch ;  moreover, 
the  moors  hide  many  prehistoric  remains,  which  would  be  lost 
to  science  in  a  hastv  reclamation  of  these  tracts.  A  few  moors 
have  been  accorded  protection,  notably  the  highland  moor  in  the 
district  of  TCrmiirslxT^r,  the  Zehlan,  where  elks  still  exist  in  the 
wild  state.  The  ir('()lo<iical  sin-nificance  of  the  moors  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  throiiiih  tlieir  fossil  and  snhfossil  lioia  tliev  furnish 
exceediiiiily  inij»oi!ant  data  for  the  stikly  of  earlier  climatic  con- 
ditions, es]>eeiall_v  those  of  the  iiiterglacial  I'eriod,  and  of  tiie 
end  of  the  latest  (ilarial  Period. 

J)r.  ( 'owentz  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  once  the 
prelimimiry  work  of  reclanniiion  has  l)ceii  started,  it  is  too  late 
to  save  a  piec<'  of  moorland.  Hence  he  iirnj's  thai  all  phins  for 
'  such  should  he  communicated  to  the  Headquarters  for 

Nature  Piesorvation,  and  ]>e  snhmitted  to  the  approval  of  the 
oiBcers,  and  that  either  by  administration  or  statutory  measures 
a  suflicient  number  of  moors  should  be  preserved  in  each  of  the 
provinces.  To  make  his  appeal  more  significant  just  at  this  time 
Dr.  Conwentz  insists  that  on  the  affection  and  respect  for  the 
local  beauties  of  the  land  rests  that  genuine  love  of  country  that 
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will  stand  all  the  strains  of  storm  and  strife  and  tliat  this  cherish- 
ing of  the  beauties  of  the  native  locality  is  of  especial  value  in  the 
present  trying  time. 

Of  the  numeroiis  tracto  of  moorland  that  have  been  reclaimed 
for  agriculture,  few  better  deserve  mention  than  that  sitnated 
south  of  the  river  Lippe  between  Dorsten  and  Gahlen,  west  of  the 
village  of  Besten,  and  known  as  the  Beater  Torfveen,  probably 
the  most  interesting  moor  of  the  Bhenish  Province.  This  was 
one  of  the  vorv  few  places  where  the  orchid  Trannsteini  could  be 
foiHul,  and  ])]aiits  reaching  to  tlie  height  <»f  a  lueler  were  not  rare. 
In  1911  its  reclamation  was  hegun.  and  in  11)1.1  the  work,  carried 
on  hy  prisoners  of  war,  was  ueariiig  completion.  Ilerr  Iloppner, 
of  (Jregeld,  holds  that  the  moor,  a  really  irreplaceable  natural 
mouumeut,  shonld  have  been  protected,  and  this  \v<nild  doubtless 
have  been  done  bad  not  the  development  of  local  industry  raised 
the  land  values.  -Vfter  the  discovery  of  coal  at  near-by  Dorsten, 
the  price  of  land  in  Besten  rose  so  greatly  that  a  purchase  of 
the  Bester  Torfvcen  out  of  the  available  funds  for  natural  monu- 
ments became  impossible,  and,  naturally  enough,  those  who  still 
retain  possession  of  auy  of  the  land  wish  to  enhance  its  worth 
by  fitting  it  for  agricultural  uses. 

.1  Ro.marlcahle  Uolhj  Tree 

An  illustratiou  of  what  petty  legal  obstacles  have  sometimes 
to  be  overcome  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  rights  for  the 
protection  of  natural  monuments,  is  given  in  the  case  of  a  remark- 
able holly  tree  in  Mittel-Enkelen  near  Kurten,  which  has  been 
named  the  **  Dr.  Foerater  llolly.*'  For  its  preservation  13  square 
kilometers  of  ground  had  to  be  acquired,  and  deeded  to  the  district 
of  Wipperfiirth.  ITowover,  as  the  land  was  owned  jointly  by 
a  father  and  liis  seven  children,  the  latter  heing  scattered  throucfh 
ditVerent  j>arts  of  th(»  world,  almost  a  year  went  by  before  the 
consent  of  all  the  owners  conld  b(»  secured.  15v  exact  nieasnn- 
ment  the  uirtli  »»f  tliis  Tree  at  the  height  of  four  feet  three  inches 
from  the  ground  was  four  feet  nine  inches,  there  having  been  no 
change  in  its  dimensions  for  the  past  live  years.  The  height, 
appears  to  be  aliout  tliirty-ftvc  feet.  A  fine  allee  of  thirty-live 
splendid  holly  trees  is  on  the  estate  of  Count  Westerholt  not  far 
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from  WeBterliolt  in  tliq  district  of  KccklinghanscD.  Of  the  age 
of  these  trees  it  is  said  that  according  to  tradition  they  mnst  have 

existed  nt  least  350  vears  a«ro.  Thev  ranire  in  eircnmferencc  from 
three  feet  tt>  four  feet  five  iiiclies,  and  in  hei^lir  from  twenty-three 
feet  to  twentv-nine  feet  six  inches.  They  are  helieved  to  be  tlie 
remains  of  a  hedire  of  lioUys  whicli  \v<'r('  left  standinir  when  t!ie 
land  was  deforested.  In  ancient  times  the  ht>lly  h'aves  were 
believed  to  atlurd  proteetion  against  thunderstorms,  and  for  this 
reason  branehcs  of  the  bush  were  nailed  to  the  doors  <»f  houses  and 
stables.  The  old  German  names  "  Asenholz "  and  "  Donner- 
schnss,"  testify  to  this  mythieal  l)elief.  According  to  an  old 
religious  legend  the  holly  is  a  descendant  of  the  species  of  tree 
that  furnished  the  palms  strewn  before  Christ  ou  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  when  &e  people  cried  out  Hosomiah ! " 
When,  however,  they  later  clamored  "  Crucify  him,  crucify  him !  " 
the  leaves  of  this  palm  put  on  thorns  which  still  appear  as  a 
perpetual  memento. 

New  Law  for  Nature  Preservation 

In  the  Annual  Report  for  1016,  just  issued  by  the  Norw^an 
Society  for  .Nature  i^resen'ation,  especial  notice  is  taken  of  the 
proposed  new  law  in  regard  thereto  which  has  passed  the  lower 
house,  the  Folketing,  and  has  come  up  for  discussion  in  the 
Landsting.  The  Council  of  the  Society,  while  admitting  that  the 
bill  is  open  to  objecti<m  as  to  some  of  its  details,  hold  that  the 
friends  of  nature  preservation  on^t  to  support  it,  as  the  law  will 
not  only  prove  practically  useful  and  beneficial,  but  will  also 
arouse  general  interest  in  a  subject  that  is  only  too  apt  to  be 
neglected.  The  Norwegian  Society,  which  has  worked  so  excel- 
lently for  the  cause,  held  its  general  meetinfr  on  February  2vS, 
191Y,  and  the  occasion  is  said  to  have  been  warmly  welcomed, 
even  un<ler  the  present  trying  conditions.* 

A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Xorway  to  e>tal>Iish  a  great  national 
park  on  tlie  Xorwegian-Swcdisli  frontier,  at  tlie  Sylene  district. 
A  very  considerable  tract  of  land  has  already  been  conserved  on 

*From  the  Danish  newspaper,  "Politiken",  Feb.  18,  1917,  sent  by  Ge- 
schworner  G.  Henriksen,  of  Minden»  Norway. 
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the  Norwegian  side  of  the  houndaiy,  and  if  the  plana  at  piesent 
being  worked  out  should  be  realized,  there  will  be  preserved,  un- 
touched, for  future  generations,  a  large  area,  one  notably  smaller, 
it  is  true,  than  our  great  Yellowstone  Park,  but  rivalling  this  in 
interest.  Half  of  the  Sylene  district  has  been  constituted  a  botanic 
garden;  this  is  on  area  of  50  square  kilometers.  It  is  confidently 
hoped  and  believed  that  the  rest  of  the  district  on  the  Norwegian 
side  will  soon  become  a  jinrt  of  the  reservation,  and  that  the 
Swedish  poverimiont  will  take  similar,  action  r(»;j;ar<liii«i  (lie  <*on- 
tigiunis  Swodish  territory,  so  that  a  ScaiKlinaviaii  natural  park 
will  result  from  the  united  eli'orts  uf  the  nature  lovers  of  Xorway 
and  Sweden.*  * 

IN  liUSSIA 
PerpetuaUon  of  the  Auroeha 

In  1SI>9,  the  President  of  the  American  Scciiic  and  Jlistorie 
Preservation  Society,  while  visiting  Kussia,  became  interested  in 
the  perpetuation  of  tlie  nearly  extinct  European  Aurocks.  It  had 
been  noted  for  a  ])eriod  of  years  that  they  werq  p-adually  dyint:; 
out.  The  President  su^;ested  to  Mr.  Austin  Cor  bin  of  New 
York  City  an  exchange  of  some  of  his  large  herd  of  buffalo,  in 
the  belief  that  new  blood  would  strengthen  the  Russian  animals 
and  at  the  same  time  aid  in  the  increase  of  the  number.  Unfor- 
tunately,  however,  Mr.  Corbin's  sudden  death  owing  to  a  runaway 
accident  prevented  this.  The  Bussian  Government  later  ascer^ 
tained  that  by  removing  the  old  bulls,  who  were  unusually 
a^^^ressive  and  kept  the  younger  bulls  from  the  herd,  and  pei'- 
mittinq;  the  younger  bulls  alone  with  the  herd,  the  Aurocks 
nourished  as  never  hefore. 

Small  luM'ds  of  Aurocks  still  exist  in  the  great  primeval  forest 
of  Bjelowicz,  in  linssiaii  Poland.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
these  animals  nund)ered  al)oiit  TOO,  but  at  the  jiresent  time  only 
some  180  remain  alive.  After  the  defeats  suffere<l  by  the  Kus- 
siauR  in  lOIT),  great  numbers  of  soldiers  sought  refuge  in  this 
forest,  and  altho\igh  many  of  them  have  been  captured  by  the 
Germans,  quite  n  number  arc  said  to  be  still  at  large,  having 

•"Tidens  Tegn,"  Kristiania,  March  12,  1917.  Communicated  by  Gesch- 
woi  ene  G.  Henrikaen,  Minden  near  Bergen»  Nbnray. 
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been  able  to  feed  themselves  on  the  flesh  of  some  of  the  various 
game  animals  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  this  woodland, 
formerly  a  ^eat  game  preserve  of  ihe  Rnssimi  (Tovemment. 
Naturally  the  Aurocks,  heretofore  protected  by  Kiissian  Hala- 
tions, have  suffered  from  these  depredations,  poachers  having  no 
respect  for  game  laws.  The  Qerman  invaders,  however,  showed 
a  marked  consideration  for  the  animals,  and  as  soon  as  the  forest 
land  came  into  their  possession,  a  game  ordinance  was  promul- 
gated, beginning  with  the  following  words :  We  desire,  although 
the  measure  concerns  enemy  country,  to  preserve  as  far  as 
possible  the  herds  of  Aurocks,  so  as  to  pass  over  to  future  genera- 
tions a  unique  creation  of  nature.'' 

In  this  connection  may  be  nicntioned  an  intcrestinjEj  difference 
hetwecn  the  Iiiissian  and  the  (Jeriuan  theories  of  the  best  metliods 
of  perpetuatinji  certain  wild  spccii^s.  In  order  to  protect  the 
Aurocks.  the  liiissians  have  made  gTeat  efforts  to  extirpate  other 
wild  animals  which  are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Aurocks,  but 
the  Germans  hold  that  to  ])roduce  a  high  type  of  animal,  the  full 
stress  of  the  struggle  for  life  is  requisite,  and  they  have  rather 
encouraged  the  multiplication  of  predatory  animals. 

IN  JAPAN  ' 

Coniiuned  Activity  of  Japanese  Society 

The  continued  activity  of  the  Japan  Society  for  Preserving 
Landscapes  and  Historic  and  Natural  Monuments  has  been  mani- 
fested during  the  past  year  by  the  receipt  of  the  Bulletin  of  that 
organization.  These  Bulletins,  which  were  published  every  other 
month  in  1916,  have  appeared  monthly  thus  far  in  1917.  The 
greater  frequency  and  increased  number  of  pages  of  these  publi- 
cations appears  to  indicate  the  growing  interest  in  the  subject 
matter  in  eTapan.  These  Bulletins  are  printed  in  Japanese  char- 
acters, but  the  tables  of  contents  are  printed  in  English.  From 
rheni  we  learn  the  subjects  which  are  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  Ja}>anese  in  the  field  of  scenic  and  historic  conservation. 
Some  of  the  subjects  arc  as  follows: 

Injurious  fungi  for  timbers  and  the  special  formation  at  the 
foot  of  wooden  pillars  of  old  buildings  in  Japan; . 
The  preservation  of  natural  monuments; 
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Vlnees  visited  by  His  Majesty  the  late  Emperor; 

I^laces  tliat  liave  historical  coiineetioii  with  Ivaknoko; 

The  moiiiinieut  on  the  place  occupied,  and  ihe  pine  tree  phmteJ 
by  llis  .Majesty,  the  late  Emperor  ALeiji,  Kamisato-Aiui-a,  -hLami- 
ilinochi-CJiui,  iS'agano  Prefecture; 

N^antai-Moii  (the  southern  great  gate)  of  Iloriuji  temple; 

The  plan  of  arrangement  of  wooden  pillars  with  holes  iu 
Nantai'Mon  of  Iloriuji  temple; 

The  fonndation-stone  with  a  hole  under  the  dining  hall  of 
Horiuji  temple; 

The  preservation  of  loyal  sentiment  towards  native-land; 

The  recent  condition  of  the  cherrj  trees  which  were  sent  and 
presented  to  America  from  the  City  of  Tddo; 

The  big  cherry  tree  (Kaba-Zakura)  at  Tahido; 

The  scenery  of  lakes  and  swamps  with  i^pecial  reference  to 
their  preservation ; 

The  protcctiou  of  plants,  esijceially  natural  nionumeiits,  from 
smoke  injuries; 

The  preser\  ation  of  loyal  sentiments  toward  native  localities 
and  local  improvement'* ;  and 

The  do^iialiility      creating  national  reservations  of  nature. 

Several  of  the  ieadin"-  articles  above  mentioned  are  written  bv 
the  Marquis  Yoromichi  Tokugawa,  President  of  the  Society.  The 
street  address  of  the  Society  is  "Azabu  Ligura,  6  Ohone,  Tokio, 
Japan." 

TX  PALESTlxXE 

Historic  Latuimark  Inunune  from  MilUwry  Injury 

As  we  are  about  to  close  this  Kej^ort,  it  is  announced  from 
London  that  the  Uritish  (jioverument  has  iiiven  strict  orders  t(» 
Cieu.  Sii-.  Areliihald  Murray,  in  eDiumnnd  «tf  the  aruiie>  tow 
fighting'  in  I'alestiue.  on  no  account  to  injure  any  of  the  liistoric 
places,  or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  slii  iues,  Ju  the 
case  of  .Jerusalem,  which  may  he  captured  at  any  time  if  the 
Allies'  plans  succeed,  Sir  Arcliibald  has  lx?en  enjoined  to  take 
particular  care  against  injury  of  any  kinds.  The  Christian 
shrines  in  the  Holy  Land  are  in  charge  of  Franciscan  friars. 
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COiSi  CLUSIOi^  0^^  KEPOKT 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  we  have  given  a  detailed  accounting  of 
the  particular  responnbilities  of  this  Society  as  custodian  of 
properties  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  more  general  references 
to  the  movement  for  scenic  and  historic  preservation  throughout 

the  country  and  abroad. 

We  are  corn  inccd  that  this  work  is  of  hiifh  patriotic  value,  for 
the  love  of  country  instinctively  seeks  to  attach  itself  to  somethinj»: 
visible  and  tangible.  The  preservation  of  historic  landmarks 
cultivates  pride  in  tlie  !X alien's  traditions,  and  the  preservation 
of  l>eautiful  scenerv  strengthens  the  attachuient  of  the  people  to 
the  land  in  which  they  live.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  physical 
benefits  derived  from  parks  and  out-door  life  and  the  intellectual 
stimulus  which  comes  from  the  object  lessons  in  history  given 
by  time  honored  landmarks,  there  is  a  decidedly  patriotic  value 
to  this  kind  of  work  in  which  the  State  of  New  York  has  been 
one  of  the  foremost  leaders. 

For  the  encourag^ent  and  support  given  to  the  Society  by  the 
L^slature,  the  Board  of  Trustees  wish  to  make  their  very 
appreciative  acknowledgements. 

liespcctfully  submitted, 

Geobge  Frederick  Kunz, 

President. 

Edward  IIaoamax  Hai.i., 

Secretary. 
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SAINT  PAUL'S  CHAPBL  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  Monograph  by  the  late  Ciiaru;s  F.  \\ix»jate,  Meinl)er  of  the  American 
Scenic  and  Jlistoric  Preservation  Siwiety,  ropyrighted  by  him  in  1001, 
with  a  few  additions  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  in  1917. 
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Saint  Paul's  (.'liapol  of  Trinity  Protostaiit  l']pl<c(>pal  piirish 
i>i  New  York  Citv  stands  on  the  west  ^idL■  ot  Jiioadxsav  beiwoen 
Fulton  and  Vcs<'y  streets.  Jt  faces  tlje  west,  tlie  main  entrance 
and  spire  beina^  at  the  we«t  eud  and  the  coluuiued  porch  in  the  rear 
nearesjt  Droadway.  Jt  was  thus  oriented  in  order  that  the  plan 
of  the  cburek  iniglit  follow  the  traditional  arrangement  which 
allows  the  priest,  when  facing  the  altar,  to  look  eastwaard. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  May  14,  1764,  in  a  growing  wheat 
field  at  the  corner  of  what  was  then  called  77ie  Broadway  and 
Partition  street,  the  latter  now  being  named  Fulton  street, 
opposite  the  old  Boston  Road.  The  Existence  of  wheat-fields  at 
Broadway  and  Folton  street  in  1764  indicates  that  the  frontier 
of  the  little  old  city  was  just  reaching  this  locality,  and  so  it 
was;  for  the  Xew  York  (iazette  says  that  there  were  men  in 
town  who  scrnplcd  not  to  eoniinent  with  jnst  severity  on  the 
follv  of  that  visionary  set  of  men,  the  vestrv  of  Trinitv  Church, 
wh(»  had  ])iit  sit  Iar<:<'  and  ornate  a  hnilding  in  a  plaer>  so  remote 
and  st  (|n( -^tcn  (1,  so  ditticiilt  of  accets,  and  to  which  the  population 
could  never  extern].'* 

'J'he  first  sen'iccwas  held  in  the  ehapel  on  October  30,  1766, 
and  the  15(>th  anniversary  was  celebrated  witli  impressive  cere- 
monies on  ()eto]>er  oO,  1910.    (See  page  194,  OHfp. ) 

The  location  of  St.  PauFs  was  exceptionally  iine.  The  grounds 
sloped  down  to  the  Hudson,  and  the  western  porch  commanded  a 
sweeping  view  of  the  harbor  and  Palisades.  Hanover  Square  was 
then  the  fashionable  centre,  and  Robert  Morris  tells  of  walking 
into  the  country''  from  Queen  (Pearl)  street  to  see  St.  Paul's. 
Groves  and  ordiards  surrounded  the  site,  which  was  not  fenced 
in  for  some  time.  Cattle  wandered  al>ont  the  graveyard,  and 
one  warm  Sunday,  a  stray  horse  eiiti  red  the  open  door  of  the 
chapel  and  proceeded  half  way  uj)  the  centre  aisle. 

Later  many  tall  stately  elms  and  <'hestnnis  i:rew  up  around 
the  church  and  cast  a  grateful  sliade.    When  it  became  necessary 
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to  sacrifice  one  of  these  nionarchs  of  the  forest  because  of  nge 
and  decay,  George  P.  Morris  was  stirred  to  write  in  1830  his 
famous  verse  begiimiiig: 

''Woodin»ii,  Bpare  tlutt  tree."* 

At  the  foot  of  Vesey  street  lh(^  Dutch  forces  laiidctl  in  167^*  to 
recover  >s'e\v  Auisterchnn  from  the  Euglisli.  Washin«:5ton  also 
passed  this  way  on  his  first  visit  to  A'ew  York  in  17T."»,  to  take 
command  at  Cambridiic  A  l>road  beacli  ran  along:  tlie  water 
front,  and  near  the  foot  of  iiarclay  street,  Jonathan  Edwards,  the 
famous  theolosrian,  while  temporarily  preaching  in  Wall  street, 
used  to  take  his  daily  exerci;!c  pacing  to  and  fro  alonij:  the  pebbly 
diore  and  declaiming,  like  Demosthenese,  to  exercise  his  voice. 

St  PauPs  was  the  third  English"  chnrch  on  Manhattan 
Island,  Trinity  having  been  foimded  in  lOOG,  and  St  George's 
in  1752.  The  building  was  planned  by  McBean,  a  pupil  of  Gibbs, 
the  London  architect,  who  built  St  Martins-in-the-Fields.  It  is 
the  oldest  church  edifice  in  Xew  York  and  the  only  colonial 
house  of  worship  standin«>-  on  its  oripnal  site  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
only  original  colonial  chnrch  editice  extant  in  the  city.  Trinity 
Church  and  St.  ]\farks-in-the-l>o\vcrv.  for  instance,  stand  on  site- 
longer  occupied  for  clinrc))  luirjioscs,  hnt  the  j»resent  ediHce-.  on 
those  sites  are  not  the  original  (nies.  Excepting  a  short  interrup- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  Kcvolution,  service-  liav(^  Iteen  held  in 
St  Paul's  continuously  for  a  century  and  a  half;  eloiiueut  divines 
and  laymen  have  spoken  from  its  pulpit ;  T.afuyette  was  welcomed 
there  in  1824.  Washington,  Benjamin  Harrison  and  Gxover 
Cleveland  have  attended  its  services.  Four  American  Bishops 
were  consecrated  at  one  time,'  and  many  imposing  funerals  have 
been  held  within  its  walls.  Eminent  men  and  women,  of  every 
profession  and  clime,  repose  within  its  vaults  and  grounds,  states- 
men, soldiers,  sailors,  clergymen,  savants,  advocates,  j^hysicians, 
tragedians,  sculptors,  artisans  and  inventors ;  some  of  noble  birth, 
with  many  of  humble  extraction,  resting  quietly,  '*  after  life's 
litfnl  fe\('r,"  in  an  erernai  slee}).  Tlic  inscrijttions  on  their  tomhs 
vividly  recall  the  history  and  achievements  of  the  past. 

*  There  is  another  versimi  of  this  story,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  an  old 

elm  on  llio  i)roi)i'rty  of  the  Strikor  Bay  mansion,  at  Wesl  06th  Street,  ea.st 
of  Rivorsitlf  Drive,  that  inspired  Murris"  verso.  In  1802,  Alorri*  testiiied  that 
the  tree  was  still  standing. —  K.  11.  JI^ 
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At  the  time  of  the  Kev<dati<my  before  the  capture  of  the  citjr 
by  the  BritiBh  on  September  15,  1776,  services  were  temporarily- 
suspended  because  the  people  objected  so  stienuoosly  to  the  read- 
ing of  prayers  for  the  King  by  Dr.  Anehmuty.  The  Bev.  Hr. 
ShewkiriL^s  diary,  under  date  of  Sunday,  July  14,  1776,  saysr 

It  was  a  wettish  day  and  it  looked  as  if  all  was  dead  in  the 
town.  The  English  churches  were  shut  up  and  there  was  eernces 
in  none  or  few  of  the  others."  The  chapel  fortunately  escaped 
destruction  bv  the  great  tire  of  SeptenilH^r  21,  1770,  which 
destroyed  Trinity  Church:  and  89  years  later,  in  1865,  it  was- 
equally  fortunate  when  l>arninn\s  Museum  on  tlie  op]>osite  side  of 
Broadway  was  Imrncd.  On  the  latter  occasion,  a  wet  clorh  was 
placed  over  the  statue  of  St.  Paul  on  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
to  save  it  from  injury. 

When,  in  1790,  the  Fort  at  the  I^attery  was  demolished  to. 
build  a  mansion  for  President  Washington,*  the  body  of  Kichard, 
Earl  of  Bellomout,  who  died  in  1701,  was  found  in  a  lead  coffin 
in  a  vault  under  the  first  Dutch  church,  and  was  transferred  to 
St  Paul's,  but  its  present  location  is  not  known.  The'  silver 
coffin-plate,  it  is  said,  was  converted  into  spoons.  Bellonumt  whs 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  ISew  York  just  after  the  Leisler 
troubles  and  a  business  partner  of  the  famous  Captain  Kidd.  In 
1794,  the  authorities  ordered  the  building  of  the  steeple  and  a  few 
years  later  a  clock  and  bell  were  ordered  from  England.  On  the 
bell  is  the  inscription  "Thomas  Mears  of  London,  Fecit  1797.** 
On  tlje  works  of  the  clock  was  the  inscription  '*  Cierkcnwcli, 
London,  1798."'  The  old  clock  works  were  removed  on  Monday, 
April  23,  1917,  and  rejdaced  by  new  works.  Tn  1800  it  was^ 
decided  to  import  an  orfrnn,  and  a  little  later  chandeliers  were 
purchased  I'oi*  llic  better  linlitini:-  of  llic  cliurch. 

When  completed  St.  Paul's  M*as  considered  unsurpassed  in 
this  country  for  beauty  of  desiii^i,  harmony  of  i)ropor(ion.  nnd 
tasteful  embellishment.  The  galleries  are  supported  by  duted 
wooden  columns  w  itli  square  pedestals.  The  oak  pews  are  low, 
broad  and  comfortable.  The  pervading  dignity  and  simplicity 
impress  every  visitor. 

*  See  our  Ueport  for  19 IG,  p.  S33,  etc. 
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Xhe  pulpit  has  a  handsome  winding  stair.  The  sounding  board 
IS  capped  by  what  was  supposed  to  be  three  feathers,  the  coat-of- 
•ams  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  only  remaining  symhol  of  Hoyal 
mle  in  I^ew  York,  but  recent  investigation  has  proved  this  to  be 
incorrect 

The  brass  candelabra^  presumably  of  French  origin,  show 
nmnerous  figures  of  St.  Hubert's  hound. 

At  the  back  of  the  chancel  the  curious  allegorical  design,  illusr 
"trative  of  the  delivery  of  the  Decalogue  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai, 
was  erected  to  hide  the  back  of  General  Montgomery's  monument; 
mentioned  hereafter. 

Some  time  after  the  ojxming  of  the  ehapel,  entranecs  at  the 
nortli  and  south  were  closed  to  provide  for  state  pews  for  the 
Koj'al  Governors  and  later  for  President  Washington.  Wlien 
Washington  was  inaugurated  first  President  of  the  United  States 
in  1?89,  he  asked  Congress  to  accompany  him  to  St.  Paul's  to 
worship,  give  thanks  and  ask  divine  guidance.  From  1789  to 
1791  Washington  attended  service  here.  His  diary  regularly 
records  his  attendance  at  the  morning  service,  though  he  occasion- 
ally went  to  St.  George's,  which  was  nearer  his  Cherry  street 
house.  On  Monday,  July  5,  1790,  he  wrote:  "  About  one  o'clock 
a  sensible  oration  was  delivered  in  St  Paul's  Chapel  by  Mr. 
Brockholst  Livingston  on  the  occasion  of  the  day."  (The  speaker 
was  a  son  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  and  afterwards  a  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court.)  Old  jx'W  owners,  as  children,  witnessed 
with  wonder  and  admiration  tlie  entrance  of  General  and  "  Lady" 
Washiniiton  into  tlie  (^ha])el,  and  JNicliohis  (r.  Rntixcrs  tells  how 
he.  Avith  other  hoys,  used  to  cliinh  into  the  gallery  ev(M*v  Sunday 
to  gaze  upon  the  stately  pair  seated  in  their  pew.  Though  most  of 
his  early  life  was  spent  among  hackwoodsmen,  Washington  had 
a  great  love  of  ceremony  and  display,  and  his  canary-colored 
•coach,  drawn  by  four  white  horses^  with  liveried  footmen,  created 
no  little  stir  in  the  city  at  a  time  when  most  persons  went  on  foot 
or  on  horseback.  Even  as  late  as  1800,  only  five  residents  of 
New  York  could  afford  to  keep  a  coach,  including  Robert  Murray 
the  wealthy  Quaker,  father  of  Lindley  Murray  the  grammarian, 
who  modestly  referred  to  hi»  "  leathern  convcniency "  as  an 
«pologA-  for  such  wordly  display. 
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Over  the  Washington  pew  is  the  Seal  of  tlio  United  States,  and 
opposite  is  the  coat-of-arnis  of  Xew  York  State.  The  bronze 
tablet,  to  the  right,  was  erected  J  )e<-eniber  14.  181)0,  by  the  Geuerai 
Society  of  Cincinnati  and  by  the  Sons  of  tlie  Kevolutiou,  to  eoni- 
memorate  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  Washington's  death.  It 
bears  the  insignia  of  the  two  societies  and  a  fine  medallion  of 
Washington.  The  bronze  tablet  to  the  left  was  erected  by  the 
Aisle  Committee^  young  men,  belonging  to  old  2Cew  York  families, 
December  7,  1890,  as  a  memento  of  the  One  Hundreth  Anni- 
versary of  Washington's  Inauguration  in  1789.  It  bears  the 
coats-of-arms  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Washington  f amily, 
sunnonnted  by  a  spread  eagle  and  draped  on  either  side  by  flags 
and  branches  of  olive  and  oak. 

Tlie  ehancel  enntains  six  nioiuiniental  tablets,  several  having 
armorial  devices,  erected  in  memory  of 

liev.  Samuel  A  uchmuty,  D.D.,  first  Rector. 

Mrs.  Charles  Inglis,  wife  of  the  second  Hector,  afterwards- 
Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  commemorate  his  oldest  son  as  a 
testimony  of  tlie  tenderest  Atfcetion  to  a  dear  and  worthy  Wife 
and  K>tecm  for  a  devout  Christian,  and  of  the  fondest  Iie«iar(l  f(tr 
an  Aniiable  Son  who  althoii<:ii  in  A^re  a  Child,  was  yet  in  inider- 
standiug  a  Man,  in  Piety  a  Saint,  and  in  Disposition  an  Augel.'^ 
(Ereeted  1788.) 

Thomas  Banlaij.  liritish  Consnl-(Jeneral  and  Vcslrvnian. 

Sir  John  Temph',  Hart. —  First  Consul-General  to  the  United 
States  after  IndejK  ndence  wa-  (le<'lare«l. 

Rip  Van  Dam,  chief  of  the  Provineial  Council  and  tenqMjrary 
Governor  in  \~'-)\,  after  the  «leath  of  (rnvernor  Montiromerv. 

Elizabeth  Franklin,  wife  ot'  (iovcrnor  William  Franklin  (son  of 
Dr.  Franklin)  of  Ntnv  Jersey,  who  was  deeentlv  interred  in  ^hi\\ 
1777,  the  next  evening  after  her  death,"  and  who  is  described  as 
''a  loving  Wife,  and  Indulgent  Mistress,  a  steadv  Friend  and 
aaffabletoAll." 

Captain  Chapman,  whose  personality  is  unknown.  He  has  a 
Latin  tablet. 

On  the  north  -side  is  a  niemorial  to 

/I'T.  James  M iilrJtahey,  SJ'.D..  for  twenty  years  in  ]Ki>torat 
eharije  of  St.  Paul's  and  afterwards  \'icar  Fmeritus,  D.D.,  ISTO 
1879  — ereeted  hv  the  e<tni:re*fation  and  by  frien<]s  amon^  tlx* 
clergA',  October  '!(>th,  P.)01. —  '*  They  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 
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On  the  west  wall  are  memorials  to 
George  Warner,  January  4th,  1825. 

Christwa  Chapman,  -wife  of  Geo.  W.  Chapman,  Medicns,  1816. 
Effingham  Warren,  September  30th,  1796. 
David  MeKean,  son  of  Robt.  McKean,  who  died  of  yellow  fever 
1795,  "  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,"  aet  88. 

Thomas  Barrow  (1825),  and  Sarah  Barrow  (1786)  — erected 
by  their  son.  ''Piety,  Justice  and  Benevolence  adorned  their 
lives."  Mr.  Barrow,  who  lived  to  be  89,  was  one  of  the  oldest 
recorded. 

John  Wells,  1770-1823,  erected  by  members  of  the  bar,  as  a 
testimony  to  one  "  who  elevated  and  adorned  their  profession  by 
his  integrity,  eloquence  and  learning." 

On  the  south  side  is  a  memorial  to 

Gfo.  WiJlMm  ^y right,  Vostrvinan  (181.1-7:5  ).  This  tablet  was 
transferred  from  the  Cliiuvk  of  the  Aimuiiciutiun  in  1898.  ITis 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  Kev.  J,  F.  Schroder.  "  Blessed  are  the 
Meek." 

Tlioiigh  iSt.  Paul's  is  not  so  old  as  Trinity,  yet  the  monuments 
in  the  graveyard  seem  more  dilapidated  and  weath(  r-woni.  ^fanv 
stones  have  scaled  off  in  slieets  and  have  had  to  be  bound  with 
wire.  Others  have  settled  in  the  ground  until  half  of  their 
inscriptions  are  hidden.  Still  others  have  only  the  faintest  sug- 
gestion of  lettering.  The  George  Frederick  Cocke  monument  has 
been  restored  four  times  within  eighty-five  years.  Several  other 
tombstones  are  out  of  plumb  and  look  askew.  Yet  there  is  a 
di<;iiity  and  charm  about  these  old  graves  which  one  misses  in 
modem  cemeteries  with  their  jumble  of  shafts,  broken  columns, 
and  costly  mausoleums.  Here  lie  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  side 
by  side;  the  humble  smith,  eal)inet  maker,  printer  and  mariner" 
in  close  proximity  to  the  wealthy  merchant  or  official.  While 
tliere  is  a  eosiu'tpolitau  variety  of  nationaliry  —  Scotch,  French, 
Dutch,  German,  Welsh,  Swede,  Hebrew  West  Indian,  with 
Latin  and  Gaelic  inscriptions  —  yet  Anglo-ISaxon  names  pre- 
dominate. 

One  is  constantly  impressed  with  tlie  brevity  of  life  in  these 
early  days,  before  sanitary  science  had  taught  the  secret  of 
longevity.   The  average  age  of  adults  is  under  fifty,  while  it  is 
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rare  to  tiiid  an  octogenarian.  Women  died  early,  and  most  wives 
i\re  recorded  as  under  thirty.  Domestics  were  hard  to  get,  and 
frail  women  succumbed  early  to  family  duties.  One  man  lost 
two  wives,  both  young,  within  three  years.  Children's  maladie?* 
were  exceptionally  fatal,  and  large  numbers  were  swept  oil'  in 
infancy.  A  single  tombstone  records  seven  deaths  under  one  year. 
It  was  a  massacre  of  innocents. 

St.  Paul's  lias  few  memorials  to  compare  in  interest  and 
importance  with  those  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  Kobert  Fulton, 
.  William  Bradford,  Lord  Stirling,  Charlotte  Temple  and  Captain 
Lawrence  in  Trinity  churchyard,  but  there  are  several  which  are 
worthy  of  attention.  The  oldest  ,o:ravestone  is  that  of  Francis 
T)riii;i-,  aiied  28,  dated  .Inly  i:!.  17»)T,  and  tlie  nimiber  steadily 
increased,  i'>p<'cially  diirini;'  rlic  .-ueccssive  epidemics  at  the  close 
of  tlie  I81I1  (-(Mitiiry.  Paupers',  soldiers'  and  sailors'  wives  and 
ehildren  were  Imried  willi  little  eereinony  in  Trinity  clmrchyard, 
hut  the  hetter  class  \v<'re  interred  in  St.  Paul's.  Altogether  there 
are  <'»00  giavestoucs,  and  ^fr.  Walter,  the  sexton,  who  died  April 
5,  191().  made  a  faithful  and  painstaking  copy  of  every  inscrip- 
tion. There  are  forty  partly  ille-jible  ones.  So  many  others  are 
fast  going  to  ruin  that  this  list  will  prove  invaluable  in  the  future. 
Every  little  while  the  identity  of  some  forgotten  person  is  revealed 
by  accident,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Philip  Turner,  whose  tombstone 
near  the  southeast  comer  is  small  and  inconspicuous.  His  inter* 
«sting  history  was  lately  related  by  a  New  England  descendant. 

Dr.  Turner  was  born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  1T40.  He 
served  as  an  assistant  surgeon  under  General  (Lord)  Amherst  in 
the  war  against  the  French  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Ticondorojffa.  A  powder  horn  in  the  posses^sion  of  his  family 
hears  the  n;ime  "vDr.  Philip  Turner,  his  h(»rn.  Fort  Kdward, 
IT.'S."  lie  iilso  served  throiiiih  the  Pevohttioii.  was  at  the  sieure 
of  !)0=;ton,  and  shared  in  Washiiifrton's  cainpaii:ns  in  Xew  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  heing-  jn-esiMit  on  many  battle  fields.  He  was 
made  Surgeon  (Jeneral  of  the  Eastern  Department  and  was  espe- 
ciallv  commended  for  his  skill  and  dcxturitv  hv  General  Jedediah 
lluntington,  to  whose  division  he  was  attached.  He  was  the 
lirst  surgeon  in  America  to  tie  the  femoral  artery.  After  the 
war  he  removed  to  New  York  and  took  charge  of  the  Government 
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HospitaL  He  died  in.  1815,  at  the  age  of  75.  His  ^'orwich 
home,  where  he  had  his  office,  bore  a  quaint  relie  of  ancient 
customs  —  a  curious  sign  on  which  was  painted  the  Good 
Samaritan  aiding  the  injured  man,  while  the  Priest  and  Levite 
pass  by  with  averted  ( v(^s. 

The  Broadway  porch  is  ^larded  on  either  side  and  in  the 
centre  bv  the  tombs  of  three  eminent  Irishmen:  Kichard  luTont- 
gomery,  Tliomas  Addis  Eiiniict  and  Dr.  MacNevon.  who  all 
married  into  American  families  and  became  leaders  iii  society 
and  in  their  several  profcssit»ns.  Alontiiomerv  w;is  :i  brave  and 
chivalrous  soldier,  and  Kiiimct  an  eloquent  advocate,  while  Dr. 
MacNeven  **  raised  chciuistrv  into  a  science." 

Tho  Montgomery  monument  shows  an  urn  uj>«»n  a  coin  inn,  a 
Liberty  cap,  ancient  casque,  cannon,  laurel,  sheaf  of  wheat,  and 
other  emblems.  The  Emmet  obelisk  of  granite  bears  inscriptions 
in  English,  Latin  and  Gaelic,  and  also,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Kew  York.  The  third  monument 
consists  of  a  granite  shaft* 

Dr.  MacNeven  (1763-1841),  was  a  devoted  friend  of  both  the 
Emmets,  and  as  his  epitaph  states,  sacrificed  his  early  prospects 
for  the  cause  of  Ireland  and  passed  \('ar3  in  poverty  and  exile. 
His  scientific  attainments  and  skill  as  a  teacher  of  chcmistrv  arc 
set  forth.  "  His  clear,  calm  deportment  and  habitual  prudence 
covered  the  warmest  and  most  aoncrous  affections." 

Thomas  Addis  Emmet  (  17<'»4-1827  ),  was  rhe  son  oi'  an  eminent 
Dublin  phv.-ician,  and  the  elder  ])rother  of  lu>l>ert  Emmet,  wh(» 
was  executed  by  the  British  (lovernnient  in  ISO**,  lie  graduated 
at  Trinity  Colleg-e,  and  after  takinij  a  course  at  Edinburgh 
travelled  throuah  Italy  and  Uerniany,  and  studied  law  in  the 
London  Temple.  He  began  practice  at  the  Dublin  Four  Courts 
and  took  an  active  share  in  politics,  in  time  becoming  a  leader  of 

•In  Januarj',  ISMH,  when  this  moiin^iruph  was  originally  prepared  all  three 
monuments  were  adorned  with  wreaths  of  laurel  tied  with  rihhona  stamped 
with  ininititnre  American  and  Irish  flap»,  and  each  of  the  last  two  bore  a  eard 
with  this  inscription: 

"(Vntniic-  iiiay  pnss 
The  Spirit  <  f  Liberty  livis  on." 
"In  hiving  remembrance  by 
The  Irish  Society/' 
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the  United  Trishmen.  He  was  arrested  and  lodged  in  Kilmain- 
ham  Jail,  uftirwards  tlic  liDino  of  Davitt,  Pamell  and  other 

I>oliti{*al  prisoHcis,  und  was  lait  r  kept  for  two  and  a  half  years 
iu  Fort  Georinv,  Scotland,  lie  was  lilxTated  after  the  signing 
of  tliP  treaty  of  Ainii'iis  and  haiiislied  from  Ireland.  After  a 
brief  stay  in  France,  lie  caine  to  America  in  1804,  intending  to 
"  settle  in  Ohio,  bnt  by  the  advice  of  George  Clinton  he  wisely 
made  his  liome  iu  !Xew  York,  and  at  once  became  a  leader  at 
the  bar,  though  he  was  matched  againat  Chaucellor  Xent  and 
other  legal  lights.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  many  pnblic 
matters.  Tie  was  connsc]  for  the  Manumission  Society.  His 
sudden  death  occurred  November  14,  1827,  from  apoplex}%  while 
he  was  defending  a  bequest  for  superannuated  seamen,  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court.  Judge  Duer  compared  Emmet  as 
an  orator  to  Edmund  Burke,  who  was  not  an  orator  at  all  in  the 
popular  sense  of  the  word.  Judge  Story  praised  his  industry, 
learning  and  lucidity.  Dr.  Francis,  who  admired  him  greatly 
and  attended  him  in  his  last  illness,  speaks  in  unqualified  terms 
of  his  eloquence,  which  he  considered  far  8ur|>assed  tiie  finest 
efforts  of  T.ord  IJrongham.  Sir  James  ISlackintosh  and  Grattan, 
all  of  wlioni  he  had  lir.ird.  i'jiiinct  was  nor  buried  at  St.  Panl's; 
liis  body  lies  in  St.  Mark's  (  hnrch  in  the  vault  of  his  friend, 
(  liancell<»r  Jones.  The  coniiiion  belief  that  he  wa<  buried  in  the 
^Larble  Cemeti'rv  in  Sc<'(ind  street,  next  to  I're-ident  Monroe,  is 
not  correct.  'J'he  granite  shaft  was  erected  in  St.  Paul's  ehurch- 
j'ard  in  1S'3^^  through  the  effort  of  Dr.  MacXevcn;  subscriptions 
were  received  from  all  ])artd  of  the  Union,  particularly  South 
C  arolina,  and  from  Dr.  George  Cummings  and  a  number  of 
Koman  Catholic  priests. 

Part  of  the  English  inscription  was  composed  by  Gnlian  C. 
Verplanck,  the  lawyer-litterateur,  Judge  Duor  wrote  the  Latin 
inscription,  and  the  one  in  Gaelic  was  composed  by  Eight  Ber. 
Dr.  England,  Bishop  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Of  Irish  birth,  Montgomery  was  educated  in  England^  and 
entered  the  British  army  at  eighteen,  serving  with  conspicuous 
courage  in  the  Erench  and  Indian  War.  At  the  siege  of  Louis- 
burii:,  the  American  Gibraltar,  he  won  wi  riu  commendation  from 
the  gallant  Wolfe  for  his  coolness  and  capaciiy.    The  two  men 
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were  of  like  mcniltl,  and  by  a  curious  coincidence  after  serving 
together,  tlicy  were  both  killed  almost  on  tlie  same  spot,  under 
the  walls  of  Quebec.    At  the  close  of  the  contest  with  France, 
Montgomery  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  spent  nine  years  in 
travel  and  study  abroad.    In  177:2  he  threw  up  his  ccnnmission 
and  returned  t,,  America,  where  he  became  a  gentleman  farmer 
at  Khinebeck,  and  married-  a  daughter  of  Kobert  £.  Livingston, 
But  the  advent  of  hostilities  with  the  Crown  soon  ended  ''the 
quiet  scheme  of  life''  he  had  planned,  and  after  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  first  Provincial  Congress,  he  was  appointed  a 
Brigadier-General,  June,  1775.    Through  the  illness  of  General 
Philip  Schuyler,  he  assumed  command  of  the  ill-fated  Canadian 
expedition.    Benedict  Arnold's  division  penetrated  the  Maine 
wilderness,  and  by  heroic  efforts,  reached  (^ueliec  first,  but  Arnold 
showed  sucli  incaj[»aciry  as  a  commander  that  he  lost  the  contidciu-e 
of  both  othcers  and  men,  and  ]\ro]ituomerv\s  arrival  was  vrelconied 
with  enthusiasm.    An  assault  was  at  once  planned,  a  far  nmiv 
desj)erare  undertaking  tlum   Wolfe's   suecessfnl   venture.  'J'he 
latter  led  a  large  body  of  picked  men,  veterans  of  l*rince  Ferdinand 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.    I  [e  had  a  fleet  to  rescue  him  in  case 
of  failure,  after  scaling  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  he  had  an 
open  field  and  summer  weather.    Montgomery's  small  force  of 
farmers  and  huntsmen  were  poorly  equipped  and  weakened  by 
sickness,  fatigue  and  exposure.  They  marched  at  dawn,  December 
Slst,  1775,  in  a  blinding  snowstorm  to  attack  a  well-manned  stone 
redoubt.   It  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  they  had  succeeded. 
Up  a  narrow  defile  at  Pres  de  Yille,  with  a  sharp  descent  to  the 
water  on  one  side  and  the  scarped  rode  of  the  fortress  on  the 
other,  Alontgoniery  guided  his  men  by  the  dim  light  through  the 
drifting  storm,  hoping  to  surprise  the  garrison.    But  the  latter 
had  timelv  warninu'.     A  batterv  of  three-pounders  manned  bv 
Canadian  militia  and  ^canien  commanded  the  narrow  patlnvny. 
After  fighting  bravely  for  some  minutes,  the  forlorn  hope  recoiled 
in  confusion,  leaving  their  leiuler  pierced  wu'tli  three  woniids  and 
twelve  otiier  dead  behind  them.     The  joint  attack  also  failed. 
Arnold  and  Colonel  l.amb,  who  afterward  conunanded  the  Ameri- 
can artillery  at  Yorkto\vn,  were  both  wounded,  and  surrendered  in 
company  with  C neral  Morgnn  and  his  Virginia  corps  of  rifiemen.. 
They  were  all  afterwards  exchanged. 
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It  has  been  ehiiinod  tliat  Aaron  IJuir,  a  mere  stripling  just 
out  of  PriiK'c'ton  Collcuc.  bore  M outuoiuorv's  ImmIv  from  tlie  liriuir 
lino,  hut  tins  is  a  mistake,  as  IJurr  was  with  Ariiolil's  deuuhmi'iit. 
When  some  hours  later  llie  Canadian  volunteers  visited  the  scene 
of  earnaf»e,  the  American  General  was  recognized  by  a  former 
Ojcford  acquaiutauce,  afterward  Lord  Sidmount.  Ills  bloody 
corpse  lay  in  the  driftiurr  snow  with  one  arm  extended  as  if  point- 
iiio^  the  way  to  the  citadel. 

General  Henry  Dearborn  (1751-1829),  afterwards  senior 
Major-General  during  the  way  of  1812  and  Minister  to  Portugal, 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  eaptured  with 
Arnold's  column  at  Quebec,  and  kept  a  prisoner  for  four  months. 
He  left  the  following  authentic  account  of  the  assault  and  of 
Montgomer^'^s  tragic  death: 

Montgomery  led  the  advance  with  his  aides,  Cheeseman  and 
^fePhorson.  up  the  narrow  defile,  which  only  allowed  two  or  three 
persons  to  walk  al)reast.  lie  helped,  with  his  own  hands,  the 
])ioneei's  clear  the  ])alisades,  and  entering;  the  l)rcach.  urged  liis 
troops  lo  follow  ~  exclaiming,  Come  on  my  good  soldiers,  yuur 
General  calls  ui)on  you  to  advance"' — or  in  another  and  more 
probable  version,  '*  Men  of  A'ew  York,  follow  your  General.*'  Tie 
carried  a  short  dress  sword,  having  thrown  away  the  scabbard,  an«l 
his  magnetic  manner  animated  his  men,  who  gallantly  pressed 
up  the  steep  ascent.  At  that  moment  a  single  gun  loaded  with 
grape-shot  was  fired  from  the  small  battery  on  higher  ground, 
with  too  fatal  effect,  though  only  a  three-pounder.  Montgomery 
was  struck  in  three  places.  Both  of  his  aides  were  killed,  and 
some  ten  privates  as  well.  The  Americans  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  having  lost  their  leader  unfortimatoly  withdrew. 
Had  they  kept  on,  they  would  have  taken  the  town,  as  the  garrison 
of  the  redoubt  retreated  precipitately  after  this  single  discharge, 
leaving  the  way  open  to  victory. 

The  American  prisoners  were  confined  in  a  stone  seminary.  The 
next  morning  several  British  officers  called  and  asked  them  to 
identify  a  crimson  silk  velvet  cap  trimineil  with  fur  and  bearing 
the  initials  IJ.  .\r.''  embroidered  in  gold.  A  grape-shot  had 
passed  through  the  cap  which  had  been  worn  l)y  .Monrgomerv. 
and  on  looking  out  of  the  window  they  saw  his  lifeless  body  lying 
stark  and  stitf  on  a  sled  in  the  street  below. 
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!Moiitgoiuorv  is  de.scrilK.d  as  being  well-limbed,  tall,  graceful 
iind  handsome,  and  of  manly  address,  tlioiiiih  his  face  was  much 
pock-marked,  was  common  in  tlie  days  l)i't"ore  Dr.  .T(^nn('r.  llis 
air  and  manner  indicated  the  real  soldic^r.  lie  was  popnhir  with 
hid  men,  and  knew  how  to  inspire  enthusiasm  by  terse  aud. 
vnergetic  speecli.  When  he  took  conunaud  before  (^nelxM-,  "  new 
life  '*  WHS  infused  into  the  whole  corps,  and  the  fact  that  his 
lU-clady  half-armed  and  weary  men  followed  liim  unflinchingly 
to  the  very  cannon-moath,  showed  his  capacity  for  leadership. 

His  remains  were  interred  with  military  honors  in  a  handsome 
coffin,  January  4,  1776.  His  sword,  after  remaining  122  years 
in  the  possession  of  James  Thompson  and  his  descendants,  of 
Quebec,  was  in  1898  duvalrously  purchased  and  presented  to 
Miss  Hunt,  a  member  of  Monl^mery's  family,  -by  Hon.  Victor 
Drummond,  first  Secretary  of  the  British  Legation  at  Washington. 
This  was  during  the  period  when  the  ^Marquis  of  Lorne  was  Gov- 
ernor-Cicneral  of  Canada.  A  photograph  of  this  sword  is  given 
in  Xorth  American  Xotes  and  Queries  for  Augnst.^  1000,  to  acoora- 
•jiiiny  (icneral  Dearborn's  letter,  forvTarded  l)y  (Icncnil  James 
(irant  Wilson.  It  is  ])rcscrved  in  tlie  Montgomery  homestead, 
together  with  a  life-like  portrait  of  the  (Jeneral.  an  inventory  of 
his  effects  after  death,  attested  by  Colonels  Jieuedict  Arnold  and 
Pifnean  Campbell,  together  with  his  watch,  and  a  trunk  marked 
^vith  llis  name  and  rank  in  the  British  service. 

Eulogiimis  were  pronounced  in  Parliament  upon  Montgomery 
for  his  heroism  and  daring  hy  Edmund  Burke,  Chatham  and 
Charles  James  Fox ;  but  Lord  Xorth,  while  praising  his  courage, 
•denounced  him  as  a  "  rebel."  In  America,  Montgomery's  death 
was  regarded  as  a  national  loss,  like  that  of  Warren,  who  fell  at 
Bnnkor  Hill,  or  like  the  lamented  Ellsworth  and  Theodore 
Wintlirop,  who  died  in  the  first  days  of  the  Rebellion. 

In  17TG,  Congress  ordered  the  present  cenotaph  to  Mont- 
gomery's inciuiiiy  to  be  made  in  France  nndei'  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Fi'anklin.  and  it  was  sIiIj^jkhI  to  New  York  by  way  of  Xorth 
('nrolina  to  avoid  capture  by  the  Uritisli.  In  1S18  an  iippliratiou 
imidc  to  tlie  Knglish  (Jovermnent  l>v  DeWitt  Clinton  to  surrender 
Montgomery's  reuiains  was  willingly  granted,  and  on  .Inly  Sfh, 
of  the  same  year,  after  lying  in  state  at  the  Capitol  at  Albany, 
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they  were  rc-interred  at  St  Paul's  with  imposing  ceremonies, 
second  only  to  those  at  the  death  of  Washington.  The  pall- 
bearers were  mostly  Revolutionary  officers,  including  Colonels 
Varick,  Truinbiill,  North,  Willott  and  Fish. 

As  the  stoHinor  *'  Jiiclunoud  "  lM)re  the  lioro's  Ixxly  down  the 
llnd.^<>n.  liis  widow,  a  sister  of  Chanct'llor  Liviii<;st()n,  wlio,  like 
the  widow  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  8nrviv<'d  her  liiisliaud  for 
ilftv  vears,  saw  it  ^o  hv  fioni  Ik  r  iH  aiitiful  lionie  at  iiarrytown, 
with  deep  emotion.  In  a  letter  to  a  relative  she  wrote:  "  When 
the  steamboat  passed  with  slow  and  solemu  movement,  stoi)ping 
before  niy  house,  tlie  tr(wps  under  arms,  the  Dead  March  with 
muffled  dnimSy  the  mournful  mnsic,  the  splendid  coffin  canopied 
with  crape  and  crowned  with  plumes,  you  may  conceive  my 
anguish.  I  cannot  describe  it.'*  It  is  no  wonder  that  she  fainted 
from  the  strain  of  such  an  ordeal.  She  had  asked  to  witness  the 
spectacle  alone,  and  was  afterwards  found  in  a  swoon  on  the 
piazza  floor.  Seven  years  later  she  was  interred  in  the  Livingston 
vault  in  the  rear  of  the  old  Dutch  Church  at  Khinebeck,  Rev. 
«T.'  Howard  Suydam,  pastor.  A  tablet  to  her  memory  is  in  the 
church.* 

'J'he  moimiiicnt  to  (Icorcro  Frederiek  (V)oke,  ereeted  in  1821, 
possesses  peculiar  attractions  iu'cansc  of  the  iicniiis  of  the  aetor 
and  the  charm  of  his  personality.  These  won  for  him  many  warm 
friends  and  admirers,  and  after  his  death  tributes  of  atfeetion 
from  prominent  nuMnhers  of  his  profession.  The  inscriptions  on 
the  four  sides  sides  of  the  marhle  shaft,  which  bears  a  flaming 
urn,  form  a  unique  combination  of  famous  names.  They  read  as 
follows : 

Erect«'(1  to  (he  inomory  of  •* 
George  FrfiU'iiek  Cooke 
by 

Edmund  K««n  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dmry  Lane, 

.  1821 

**  Thrci"  kin^nlduis  cLiini  liin  birth, 
Jlotli  luMui spheres  pronounce  li'iH  worth." 

On  the  opposite  side, 

Repaired  by  Charles  Kean,  1840. 

•For  ftirthiM-  particiihirs  pon(ernin<r  (U-ii.  Montgomery  and  his  monument, 
hee  our  Annual  Report  for  lOlU,  pp.  041-l».>2. 
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The  east  face  of  the  shaft  reads : 

Repaired  l>y  K  A.  Sothem* 
Theatre  Royal,  Haymarket,  1874. 

On  the  west  face^is  the  following : 

Repaired  by  Edwin  Booth,  1800, 
and  by 
The  Players,  1898. 

Many  visitors,  inoluding  actors  from  abroad,  have  reverently 
o-azcd  upon  this  mcMuorial  to  doparted  genius,  Mr.  Walter  the 
sexton  related  the  manner  in  whicli  the  la.st  two  renovations  were 
effected.  One  dtiy  a  group  of  gentlemen  were  viewing  the  monu- 
ment and  observing  its  weather-worn  state,  one  of  them  rennirked, 
"  J^illy,  why  don't  you  repair  it  ( The  other  replied,  "  I  am 
not  big  enough  to  have  my  name  placed  Ixiside  the  two  KeanS)  but 
I  will  B})eak  to  Booth  about  it''  The  modest  speaker  was  the  genial 

Billy  "  Florence,  and  as  a  result  of  his  intereessioui  the  repairs 
were  made. 

Br.  John  W.  Francis  states  that  Cooke  attracted  a  mightv 
notice  when,  with  his  dignified  mien  and  stately  person,  attired 
as  the  old  English  gentleman,  he  walked  Broadway.  His  funeral 

was  an  imposing  spectacle.  The*  reverend  the  derg}',  the  physi- 
cians, the  members  of  the  bar,  officers  of  the  army  and^  navy,  the 

Htterati  and  men  of  science,  the  members  of  the  dramatic  corps, 
and  a  large  eon(;our.se  of  eitiz(^ns  moved  in  tlie  procession." 

Dr.  Francis  deserilx^s  the  manner  in  which  the  Cooke  memorial 
was  erected.  Kean,  he  savs,  had  earlv  determined  to  erect  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  actor.  "  We  waited  upon  Bishop 
Hobart  for  permission  to  carry  out  the  design.  Xean  struck  the 
attention  of  the  Bishop  by'  his  peneti'ating  eyes  and  his  refined 
address.  ^  You  do  not,  gentlemen,  wivsh  the  tablet  inside 
St.  Paurs?'  asked  the  Bishop.  *  Xo,  sir,*  I  replied,  *we  desire 
to  remove  the  remains  of  Mr.  Cooke  from  the  strangers'  vault, 
and  to  erect  a  monument  over  them  on  some  suitable  spot  in  the 
burial-ground  of  the  church.  It  will  be  a  work  of  taste  and  dnr^ 
ability.'  *  You  have  my  concurrence  then,'  added  he,  *  but  I 
hardly^know  how  we  could  find  a  place  inside  the  church  for  .Mr. 
Cooke.'"  The  monument  was  finished  June  4,  1831.  Kean 
was  markedly  pleased  with  the  eulogistic  lines,  when  he  tirsi  saw 
them. 
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Tt'ai'a  fell  from  his  eves  in  abiiiKlaiiee,  and  as  tlie  cvenin'r 
closed,  he  walked  Uroadwav,  listened  to  the  chimes  of  Trinity, 
returned  aijain  to  the  chnrcliyard,  and  santr,  sweeter  than  ever, 
*  Those  Kvciiin«i*  Bells,'  and  '  Come  o'er  the  JSea.'  I  pi/ed  upon 
him  with  more  interest  than  had  ever  been  awak(»ned  by  his  stage 
representations.  I  fancied  (and  it  was  not  altogether  fancy)  that 
T  saw  a  child  of  genius,  on  whom  the  world  at  large  bestowed  its 
loftiest  praises,  while  he  himself  was  deprived  of  that  solace  which 
the  world  cannot  give  —  the  sympathies  of  the  hearts" 

A  tragic  interest  attaches  to  the  adjoining  marble  tables  near 
the  west  porch,  which  mark  the  graves  of  two  Eevolutionary 
heroes  and  close  friends,  Major  John  Lucas  of  Georgia,  and 
Major  Job  Supmer  of  Massachusetts,  grandfather  of  Senator 
Sumner.  Of  nearly  the  same  age  (3o),  both  died  within  a  few 
weeks  of  yellow  fever  contracted  on  the  same  vessel.  The  inscrip- 
tion deserves  co{)yin<^  in  full: 

"  This  toml)  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  ^lajor  Jolm  Lucas, 
of  the  Georgia  line  of  the  Army  of  the  Revolution,  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  of  that  State.  He  bore  a  severe 
and  lingering  decay  with  that  fortitude  which  ever  marked  his 
character  as  a  soldier,  and  died  in  this  City  on  Tuesday,  the  18th 
August,  17S9,  aged  83  years.  -And  this  tomb  contains  the  remains 
of  Major  Job  Sumner,  of  the  Massachusetts  line  of  the  same  army, 
who,  having  supported  an  unblemished  character  through  life  as 
the  soldier,  citizen  and  friend,  died  in  this  City  after  a  short 
illness,  universally  regretted  by  his  ucxjuuintanccs,  on  the  16th 
day  of  September,  1787,  ap:ed  33  years." 

"Alike  in  arms  tlu-y  ran<rp(l  the  glorious  field; 
Alike  in  turn  tu  dfalli  tlie  \'iitur  yield.  ' 

These  fine  lines  recall  Welwter's  eloquent  reference,  in  his  reply 
to  Hayne,  to  the  joint  share  of  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina 
in  the  Kevolutionary  struggle. 

Here  is  another  memorial  to  a  brave  soldier:  Cornelius  Swart- 
wonth,  late  Captain  of  Artillery  of  this  State,  died  May  15,  1787, 
aged  43.  lie  took  an  early  and  active  part  in  the  service  of 
his  country  and  justly  merited  the  character  of  a  brave  and  good 
officer,  particularly  at  Fort  Montgomery  and  at  the  siege  of  York- 
town  iu  Virginia.    His  remains  wero  iutemd  with  military 
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honors,  much  rogicttod  bv  every  otKecr,  soldier  and  his  fellow 
citizens." 

I>iour.  Thomas  Swords,  of  his  I>ritamiic  ^fajesty's  5r)th  K^i- 
ment  of  Foot,  died  Januarv  10,  ITSO,  while  his  wife  Afarv,  in 
1708  fell  «  viotim  to  the  pestilenee  whieh  then  desolnted  the 
City.''  Over  2000  deaths  occurred  in  a  few  weeks,  including 
nearly  half  of  those  who  were  attacked. 

One  of  the  most  tasteful  monuments  —  a  modern  reprodnc-  ' 
tioh  —  is  covered  with  ivy,  and  bears  this  inscription:  "  E. 
Oswald,  Colonel  of  Artillery,  in  the  American  army,  an  officer  of 
noted  intrepidity  and  usefulness;  a  sincere  friend  and  an  honest 
man,  died  September  30,  1795.  Erected  by  his  grandson,  Dr. 
Eleazar  O.  lialfoiir,  of  Xorfolk,  Va." 

At  tlie  rear  of  the  "•rounds  s  ands  a  tomh,  conspieiions  hv  its 
peenliar  shape  and  eovered  almost  (Mitirely  with  dai)anese  ivv, 
which  l)<\ns  a  lonu-  metrical  inscription  in  French  to  the  memorv 
of  K.  M.  Ilcchct.  Siciir  de  Kocliefontaine,  a  «rallant  French  otlicer 
who,  after  serving  with  C'onnt  de  IJochamhean  during  the  Ameri- 
can Kevohition.  and  also  in  San  Dominiro,  enlisted  in  the  Ameri- 
can army  and  died  January  ;J0,  1814.  He  was  a  friend  and 
companion  of  Talleyrand  during  his  visit  to  the  Ignited  States  at 
the  close  of  the  18th  century,  and  his  epitaph  testifies  to  his  many 
estimable  qualities. 

At  the  north  side  of  the  church,  next  the  walk,  a  flat  brown 
slab  bears  a  crest  and  the  following  inscription: 

"  In  memory  of  Charles  Nordeek, 
Baron  de  Rabeiwn, 

Captain  in  the  Hessian  Reginieiit 
He  Ditt'dvt.  who  (lej)arle<l  this  life 
}^oveinh('r  HOtli,  1782,  aged  27  years.** 

This  ofticer  was  evidently  a  man  of  rank  and  imporlance.  A 
number  of  British  officers  are  also  buried  here,  including  Colonel  , 
Mungo  Campbell,  Captain  William'  Talbot  of  the  I7th  Hegiment 
Liglit  Dragoons  (1782);  Samuel  "Bently,  Sergeant  in  the  2!4th 
Hegiment  (1781) ;  James  Durbar,  Captain  of  the  Koyal  Artillery 
(1783);  Captains  Wolfe,  Gibbs,  Walker,  Bond,  Talbot,  Logan, 
Xorman,  Ilorton  and  Wilcox;  Midshipman  Price,  killed  in  the 
oaptnre  of  the  "  Eagle  '*  by  the  jirivatoer  "  Vankoe  "  off  Sandy 
Ilouk  (1813).    Of  humble  rank  are:    Charles  lladley,  armoret 
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of  Yc  Ofik*o  of  Ordnance  (1775),  and  James  Davis,  late  Smith 
of  the  Koyal  Artillery"  (1709),  whose  tombstone  bears  the 
familiar  lines: 

'*  JicliiiUl  a  11*1  .M'f  as  vou  muss  bv. 
As  you  arc  n(»\v,  s«)  oiiee  was  1." 

"Mr.  Wics,  liritisli  ('onsiiWicnoral,  is  buried  here,  as  also  the 
Ilev.  Mv,  Bartow  and  He  v.  Air.  Wiiislow. 

Quite  a  number  of  ship-masters,  pilots  and  other  s(>afariiip:  men 
of  the  navy  and  merchant  marine  are  buried  in  St  Paul's.  Sev- 
eral of  these  have  quaintly  characteristic  epitaphs,  such  as  the 
following  to  Captain  James  Lacy  (1706),  aet.  41: 

*'  Tbo*  Borets  blasts  and  boistrus  waves  have  tossed  me  to  and  fro. 
In  spite  of  both,  you  plainly  see  I  harbour  here  Ik>Iow. 

WIhtc  srtfo  at  aiulior  tli(»uj:li  I  r'nlr.  witli  many  of  onr  fleet, 
Vi't  oiit'c  again  1  uiudt  nnt  nail,  my  Adiuiral  Christ  to  incft/' 

The  tomb  of  Captain  Kobcrt  Dale,  who  died  1804,  aged  74, 
bears  this  curious  line: 

*'  Denth  Comfortably  ends  a  well  spent  life." 

J  lis  wifr  lies  next  to  him,  and  has  several  verses  commemo- 
rating her  virtues. 

The  grave  of  Captain  Charles  I..aiigweU  (l7i)5),  aet.  45,  bears 
the  familiar  verse: 

"Stop  reader,  shetl  a  inoiiniful  tear, 
Tliiuk  upon  me  who  nuw  lie  here,"  etc. 

Captain  Thomas  Greenel,  of  the  famous  American  man-of-war 
**  Congress,''  was  bnried  June,  1786,  aet.  seventy.  His  funeral, 
says  a  local  reporter,  ^*was  attended  by  his  relations,  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Vestrv,  a  nnniher  of  the  ^Marine  Society,  and  a  numer- 
ous ])r<^*('ssi<>n  of  onr  rcsiM-ct.iMf  inliiiliitiints." 

lUnni,  sjiilin^-ni;ist(  r  on  ( 'oniniodorc  Mel  )onoUiLrh's  flag- 
ship *•  Saratoga  "  at  the  hattlc  of  Lake  ( 'haniplain,  lies  near  the 
IJroadwav  entrance.  His  <Ianiag<Ml  tombstone  Avas  recently  re- 
stoi'ed  by  the  Vestrv.  Another  stone  states  that  the  occupant  of 
the  grave  "  perishcnl  by  shipwreck  at  Sandy  Hook"  (1819). 
•  George  J.  Ecker,  aged  20,  who  died  January  24,  1804,  lies  at 
the  rear  of  the  churchyard  near  the  office  entrance.  He  was  a 
friend  and  ally  of  Aaron  Biirr.  He  fought  a  duel  with  Alexander 
Hamilton's  son  at  W'eehawken,  where  the  latter  was  killed,  just 
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three  years  before  Hamilton's  father  was  shot  on  the  same  spot 
by  Aaron  Burr. 

Between  tbo  nojMh  walk  and  Voscy  street  is  the  grave  of  John 
Uixoy,  8('ulj)t(n-  bv  [irofcssion,  a  native  of  Dublin  and  ^lenilxT  of 
the  I\o\  al  AeaileniN ,  London,  wlio  came  to  his  adopted  country  in 
1TS9,  and  died  in  1820. 

Amother  interesting  tomb  is  that  of  Christopher  Colles,  who 
built  the  first  water-^xorks  pumped  by  steam,  at  the  Collect  pond 
on  the  site  of  the  Tombs,  and  was  one  of  the  early  advocates  of 
the  Erie  canal.  Like  many  other  inventors,  he  died  in  poverty 
in  1816,  at  the  age  of  77.  Dunlap  describes  him  as  a  learned, 
meek  and  benevolent  gentlemen,"  whose  sole  memorial  is  his  por- 
trait as  ^  a  little  old  man,"  by  Jarvis,  in  the  Historical  Society 
Library.  One  of  his  descendants  relates  that  Colles  was  chased 
by  British  soldiers  after  Washington's  evacuation  in  1776,  and 
Lid  nnder  tbo  tall  g^rass  amon^-  the  p'avestones  in  Trinity  (dinreh- 
yard,  where  the  Grenadiers  vip^oroiisly  prodded  about  with  their 
bayonets,  but  did  not  sneeeed  in  touching  him.  Dunlap  ju^?Lly 
complains  that  while  Rivington,  the  Tory  printer,  had  a  street 
named  after  him,  Colles,  a  far  more  deserving  man,  and  a  true 
patriot,  is  wholly  forgotten.* 

One  is  reminded  of  Scott's  "  Waverley  "  and  Stevenson's  "  Kid- 
napped," by  tiie  inscription  to  Michael  McLauchlin,  a  resident  of 
Jamaica,  West  Indies,  but  a  native  of  Scotland,  "  who  in  infancy 
was  loft  an  orphan  by  the  Rebellion  of  1745." 

"Mr."  Paione  (1789)  has  the  old  style  of  lugubrious  epitaph: 

'*  Hark  iioni  tlie  tombs  a  doleful  sound, 
Mine  ears  attend  the  cry." 

^lascnline  vanitv  is  illustrated  bv  the  memorial  to  Frances, 
wife  of  Joseph  llar]K>r,  late  of  the  old  American  Company  of 
Canadians  (1701"),  and  that  to  William  Denning,  "an  Enlight- 
ened Patriot."    Alexander  Thomas's  tomb  proclaims  with  pride 

*  See  sketch  of  Colles  hy  John  W.  Francis  in  The 'Knidcerbocker  GaUery," 
1855.  The  date  of  his  death  there  given  is  wrong.  He  died  October  4,  1816. 
Francis  says  Colles  was  buried  in  the  Hudson  Street  (St.  John's)  Episcopal 
cemetery,  wliile  a  descendant  of  ColU's  says  tliat  his  grave  is  in  St.  Paul's 
(•hur(.-hyHrd,  hut  the  Rector  of  Trinity  Parisli  informs  the  Secretary  of  this 
Society  in  1917  thai  they  have  no  record  of  Colles*  burial  in  either  cemetery. 
See  note  on  page  500. 
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that  ho  was  "  a  native  of  IJoston."  A  Inunblc  hero  is  re<'ortlc(l  in 
Francis  Scott,  {rt.  44.  "who,  to  savo  a  child,  was  himself  drowned 
in  the  I'^ast  Iviver  "  (  ISl  I).  The  tombstone  of  Archibald  Ilnntcr 
(1800)  was  erected  hy  the  Society  of  Joiirnevmca  Cabinet-makers 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  a  worthy  member. 

The  social  distinctions  of  the  past  are  indicated  by  this  inscrip- 
tion :  ^*  Mrs.  £lizabeth  M.  Griswold,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Griswold, 
merchant)  of  this  City,  and  daughter  of  General  Jedediah  Hunt- 
ington, of  Norwich,  Connecticut,''  bom  October  5,  1790,  died 
March  6,  1822. 

The  following  quaintly  curious  inscription  refers  to  Mrs.  Lydia 
Strin^ham,  wife  of  Dr.  James  Stringham,  of  this  City,  who  died 

January  10,  ISl.'l,  a^red  30  rears: 

"  tStranpor,  tr»'a<l  li^jlitly  on  llii-^  sdd. 
It  covers  the  earthly  reinaiiis  of  one  who 
was  not  only  a  wife,  but  the  only  Child 
of  a  Widowed  Motlier,  and  the  only  turTiving 

Parent  of  an  Orphan  Daughter 
The  (hitiea  of  which  interesting  ooenpation 
were  performed  hy  lier  iu  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  emulation  of  an  older  Christian. 
She  endured  a  long  and  painful  Ulneet 
with  an  entire  resijruation  to  the  Divine  Will 
and  a  Cheerfulness  of  Miii<l  peculiarly  her  own. 

Oh!  8he  waa  gentle,  virtuous  and  sincere  , 
Too  pure  a  spirit  to  continue  here.** 

By  an  aeei<lental  transposition  of  the  date  on  a  i,n'avestoiie  of 
a  mend>er  of  the  ^lasouic  Order,  it  reads  as  if  he  was  only  four 
years  old.  A  similar  mistake  was  made  in  the  ease  of  another 
tomb  dated  1048,  prior  to  the  Xorman  ConqiTf  st.  General  Dix 
refers  to  it  in  his  Centennial  address  with  quiet  humor,  but  the 
figures  have  since  been  changed  to  1804. 

Curiosity  is  roused  by  a  Welsh  verse  following  an  inscription 
on  a  tomb  erected*  by  H^nry  George  in  1808,  in  memory  of  Cather- 
ine Owens,  his  intended  bosom  companion  "  who  died  aged  24. 
Was  this  an  ancestor  of  the  talented  anthor  of  Poverty  and 
Progress?"  A  lon^  metrical  inserij)ti()n  in  French  is  on  a  tomb 
over  the  remains  of  ^^oise  "Nfendes  Seixas,  "  deeede  11  Juillet, 
1817,  acred  O**  and  S  mois  :i  t.  1  jours."  Up  \vas  evidently  a  de- 
sceudiaut  of  Gersbom  «Sei.\as,  an  early  Jewish  Kabbi  in  New  York, 
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but  there  is  uo  explanation  of  how  he  came  to  be  buried  among 
Christians. 

George  Miller,  jrt.  50  (ISOT)  is  thus  quaintly  eulogized: 

*•  For  lloneBly,  Tenipf raiUT  ami  Frugality 
through  Life,  he  was  Kqualled  by  Few, 
excelled  by  None." 

The  following  very  original  inscription  is  on  a  tablet  close  to 
the  west  porch : 

"A  due  tribute  to  the  nu'iuorv  of 
John  Holt,  printer  to  this  State, 
a  native  of  Virj{inia, 
M-ho  patiently  obeyed  Death's 

awful  summons, 

.lanuary  30.  178-.  a^ed  fit.*' 

**  To  say  tliat  his  Fauiily  lament  liiui  is  needless, 
That  his  Friends  bewail  him  useless, 
Tliat  all  regret  him  unnecessary. 

For  that  he  Merited  every  esteem  is  certain. 
The  ToiimM'  of  Shnidcv  cini't  sav  less, 

Thoii^rli  -lust ice  nii^lil  say  more. 
In  token  ol  .Sincere  Alleeiion,  liis  disconsolate  W  idow 

Hath  caused  this  liTonument  to  be  erected.** 

'J'luM'c  is  a  charactcristicallv  defiant  tone  about  the  followiiio:, 
Avhifli  recalls  Kmcrsoirs  famous  verses  ou  Icaviug  the  pulpit: 
**  Good-bye,  proud  World,  I'm  going  Home." 

"Farewell  vain  world  I  know  enough  of  thee. 
And  now  I'm  careh'ss  wli!«t  yon  say  of  me. 
Your  smiles  1  count  not,  nor  your  frowns  1  fear. 
My  cares  are  past,  my  head  lies  quiet  here; 
What  faults  you  saw  in  me  take  care  and  ahun, 
And  look  at  Home.    Enough  there's  to  be  done. 

Several  tombstones  give  no  clue  to  their  identity,  like  the  one 
bearing  ihc  line: 

Kobertina,  Obit,  lOlh  January,  1819.  ' 

Or  this: 

**In  memory  of  Obadiali,  George  and  Lorana  Painter, 
who  all  died  in  nonage." 

Sarah  Oakley,  aged  44,  (1797),  is  commemorated  by  the  fol- 
lowing rather  startlinpr  linos: 

"True  \  irtue  deep  in  Death's  cold  sleep, 
Till  Clirist  awakes  the  Just, 
I'p  Mortals!  so  prepare  and  know. 
To  Judgment  come  3'ou  must." 
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Milliccnt,  wife  of  Thomas  Osborne  (l^>Uoj,  has  this  poetic 
cfTiisioii : 

"  While  on  this  earth  T  ditl  remain 

I  was  oppressed  with  sorrow,  ^rief  and  pain; 
Adieu  to  friends  and  foes  likewise, 
My  journey  is  b^ond  the  skies." 

!Manv  bomelv  and  tender  Irihutes,  wnin*;  from  stricken  hearts, 
are  hero  rccor<led.  The  widow  of  John  Jones  thus  feelingly 
refers  to  her  grief  and  resignation : 

**0t    Most  Cruel  sudden  death, 
Thus  did  take  niy  husband's  breath, 
But  tlie  Lord  he  thought  it  best." 

Anotlier  toiidi  is  inscrihcd  "To  the  ever  dear  and  sacred  mem- 
orv  "  of  Luev  J.eslie.  a  t.  o7,  (177^). 
Here  !s  an  example  of  iilial  piety : 

**  My  Grandfatlier,  My  (•randmother.  My  Mother, 
My  Father,  My  Little  Sister,  My  Uncle.  ' 
Erected  by  Margaret  M.  Browne,  1861. 

The  folhnving  is  adtlressed  to  a  seven  montlis'  ]»aho  (1815). 

*' The  ;;rent    .Tclinv;ili    from  a'love 
Mi-<   Mc-.s«Mi;j<'r  iliil  seiiil, 
To  call  the  little  harmless  dove, 
To  joys  that  never  end." 

iMaria  and  Eliza,  danLditers  of  Charles  and  Ann  Warner,  aged 
six  and  two  years,  have  this  epitaph  (1792) : 

*'Weep  not  for  us  our  Parents  dear. 
We  arc  not  dead  but  sleeping  here, 

The  dcht  i-i  paid,  our  jzrnves  you  see, 
l'rei>are  for  Heaven 'h  felicity.*' 

Samuel  T.  Xeshitt  ^IfeTeor,  a.ijcd  one  year  and  one  month 
(1808) : 

"Sweet  lUos-ionil     I'.Ia-itcil  cri'  t'wa-.  Mown, 

but  of  sueh  i.s  the  Kinj^doui  ot  Heaven." 

Another  infant  of  the  same  age: 

''Sleep  lovely  babe  and  take  thy  rest. 


God  called  thee  soon,  because  he  thought  it  best.' 
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Over  an  adiult : 

**Go  home  mj  frimda  and  cease 
Your  tears,  I  mnrt  lie  here 

'till  Christ  appears. 
Bepent  in  time,  while  time  you  have." 

Hannah,  the  amiable  consort  of  John  Greene/'  is  enlogized 
as: 

"An  affectionate  wife,  tender  parent  and 
virtuous  friend,  beloved  while  living  and 
now  greatly  lamented." 

Rizpah  Allen,  1809,  vet.  52,  has  this  tribute: 

"Pressed  with  the  hand  of  sore  distress,  in  vain  she  wandered  on;  ^ 
Till  Gk>d,  our  Saviour,  arm'd  with  love,  in  Mercy  called  her  home.** 

There  is  j^oonliar  pathos  in  the  succeeding?  apparently  original 
lines  to  John  Penny, a  native  of  England/'  set  30  (1823) : 

'*No  kindred  sigh,  nor  soft  parental  tear, 

Sootlied  thy  pale  form  or  graced  thy  mourful  hier. 
Witli  strangers  was  thy  dying  trust  reposed, 
By  strangers'  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed, 
'  By  strangers  is  thy  Humble  grave  adorn'd. 
By  strangers  hcmor'd,  and  by  strangers  mourn'd." 


( 
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JXTUODL'CTION 

New  York  has  little  time  to  think  of  bygones.  Its  life  hnnriea 
along  its  few  long  avenues  and  nins  thickly  in  its  many  cross 
streets  without  stopping  in  front  of  houses  which  are  old,  even  when 
historical.   Thcrt*  is,  ]>prhapf?,  not  a  city  in  the  world  one-tenth  of 

its  size  which  hns  less  avorair*'  intoi*ei*t  in  its  own  past.  It  grows 
quickly,  tnkcs  its  p(>]>nljiti(>n  from  <'vcrv\vlicrc,  nixl  tears  down  its 
liuiMiiigs  and  rchnilds  tlicni  at  a  furious  rate.  In  its  progress 
it  spares  few  vestii;<'s  of  oldi'ii  times.  For  one  tliinir,  it  cannot 
ationl  to  pic^ervc  its  land  for  "sentimental  reasons;"  it  has 
already  loo  little  space  for  its  daily  need;  its  mainland  is  an  island, 
and  rntlu'r  tluni  sjircad  out  luoadly  it  quite  content  to  grow  nj) 
in  the  air.  So  (piickly,  in<lecd.  docs  the  memory  of  its  old  build- 
ings pass  nwny  that  little  would  remain  to  our  knowledge  of  them, 
even  of  a  few  generations  ago,  had  not  a  few  .exceptional  people 
set  themselves  at  that  time  to  picture  them  in  their  surroundings 
and  to  leave  these  rtvords  to  their  descendatits.  How  different, 
indeed,  won  hi  be  our  idea  of  old  New  York  had  not  a  member  of 
our  City  Connnon  Council,  at  no  little  cost  ancl  ridicule,  ]»crsuaded 
his  fellow  nK'nd><'r>  to  puMish  pictures  of  e.irly  landmai  ks  in  their 
annual  report  I  .\nd  t'^-day.  as  we  lliundi  the  pages  of  \'alentiiu'*s 
Mainial,  how  few  of  the  buildings  there  shown  have  been  left  be- 
hind! 

Fnr  building.4  in  Xcw  York  wliieli  visibly  antedate  the  year 
ISOO  one  may  long  ftcck  in  vain.  Kvcn  in  the  uppermost  part  of 
the  island  there  cxistB  hardly  a  trace  of  the  simpler  life  of  our 
people.  The  old* and  weH-set  farms  which  spread  over  Yorln-ille, 
\Ianhattanvi)le,''  Blopmin^ale,  Carmansville  and  Harlem  have 
passed  quite  out  of  bur  memory  and  their  old  buildings  have  fallen, 
one  by  one,  to  be  replaced  by  rows  of  private  dwellings  of  brick 
or  brown-atone,  or  tall  apartments  of  varied  colors.  To-day  there 
remains  on  Manhattan  Island  but  one  real  eighteenth  century 
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farmhouse.  Happily,  however,  for  posterity,  this  is  an  cxoellent 
specimen  of  its  kind  (Plate  11).  It  was  bnilt  about  1788  but 
a])pear8  of  earlier  date,  having  features  which  suggest  construc- 
tion of  1750-1760.  It  has  the  added  interest  of  having  been  little 
chjiii<;ed  since  it  was  built.  It  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  its 
oriiriiial  oavhoi's  less  than  fiftv  vears  aao.  and  its  varions  later  ten- 
ants,  feeling-  that  the  building  would  sooi»er  or  later  be  *'  pulled 
down,"  made  no  attempt  to  modernize  it.  But  when  at  last  the 
time  came  to  demolish  it, —  for  apartment  houses  were  growing  up 
ncarbv  and  its  last  OTsaier  conld  not  be  expected  to  preserve  its 
valuable  sits  for  reasons  historical, —  the  old  house,  neglected  and 
forlorn,  made  its  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of  the  community  — 
should  it  go  or  should  it  in  some  way  be  preserved,  to  remain  as 
the  last  of  its  kind,  to  leave  to  succeeding  generations  at  least 
a  memoiy  of  their  forebears  and  of  early  times?  One  of  the 
first  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  preserve  the  old  house  was 
the  former  Park  Commissioner,  Hon.  Charles  B.  Stover,  who 
drew  up  a  rejKjrt  explaining  its  interest  and  suggesting  ways  and 
means  for  saving  it.  Prior  to  this,  several  patriotic  societies  dis- 
cussed the  project  hopefully;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Society 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  ]\cvolution,  headed  by  ^Irs.  Everett  ^I. 
Kavnor,  went  so  far  as  to  raise  the  funds  necessarv  to  move  the 
building  into  the  neighboring  Isham  Park.  Thereupon  the 
owners  of  the  house,  3fr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Judge,  came  forward 
and  offered  to  present  the  building  to  the  City  in  case  a  suitable- 
place  for  it  could  be  found.  Farther  esuunination'  showed,  how- 
ever, that  the  old  house  could  not  be  placed  in  Isham  Park — 
there  was  no  adequate  site  for  it  there.  On  the  other  hand,  a  site 
might  have  been  had  on  another  part  o  the  Isham  Estate,  for  Mrs. 
Henrv  Osborn  Tavlor  ( who  was  ^fiss  Julia  Isham,  and  who  had 
presented  the  Park  to  the  City),  had  intimated,  very  generously, 
that  she  was  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  old  house  and  would 
fou.-idcr  with  her  family  wayt^  and  means  of  jjiving  it  a  borne.  But 
there  still  remained  the  serious  question  whether  the  house  could 
be  moved  without  danger  of  destroying  it.  It  seemed,  too,  a  pity 
to  tear  the  old  house  from  the  land  where  it  had  so  long  stood.  At 
this  point  two  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  builder,  Mrs. 
Bashford  Dean  (formerly  Mary  Alice  Dyckman)  and  Mrs.  Ailez* 
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andtT  ^rc'^Iillaii  Welch  (fornicrly  Fanny  Frederieka  Dyckman), 
expressed  the  wish  to  purchase  the  property,  and,  having  restored 
house  and  grounds  to  their  original  condition,  to  present  them  to 
the  City.  This  they  offered'  to  do  in  memory  of  their  father,  Isaac 
Michael  Dyckman,  who  as  a  boy  had  lived  in  the  hous^  and  their 
mother,  Fannie  Blackwell  (Brown)  Dyokman,  whose  grand- 
mother, Jemima  Dyckman  was^  married  there.  This  offer  was 
formally  accepted  hy  the  City  (Kovember  12,  1915),  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  present  Park  Commissioner,  Hon.  Cabot 
Ward,  and  the  property  became  known  as  *^  the  Dyckman  House 
Park  and  Mtiseiim,"  for  it  was  part  of  the  plan  of  the  donors  to 
return  to  the  house  the  old  fnriiifiire  and  heirlooms  of  their  fore- 
fathers.  The  contents  of  the  Museum  they  exphiined,  however, 
are  not  given  to  the  City,  but  are  to  remain  for  the  present  as  a 
loan. 

The  work  of  puttino  the  house  in  order  was  immediately  begun. 
Mr.  Welch  uiulertook  the  restoraticB  of  the  house  and  grounds, 
and  .Mr.  Dean  planned  the  arrangement  of  the  Museum.  Hap* 
pily,  the  changes  which  had  befallen  the  original  house  were 
known;  early  pictures  of  its  exist,  one  of  them  as  early  as  1835 
and  Mr.  Welch,  as  the  architect,  had  no  difficulty  in  ,deter^ 
mining  what  necessary  alterations  should  be  made  to  bring  the 
house  back  to  its  condition  prior  to  the  year  1800.  The  most 
important  steps  were  to  remove  from  the  main  construction  a 
small  north  wing  which  was  added  about  1830,  and'  to  recoustrnct 
the  back  porch,  destroyed  about  1880,  the  foundation  stones  for 
which  still  existed.  Then,  too,  the  smokc-honse  was  to  be  replaced 
after  a  picture  of  the  original  one,  a  wclU-iirl)  reproduced,  and 
the  roof  reshingled.  With  these  there  were  numerous  small  but 
troublesome  repairs  —  rotted  beams  were  to  be  mended,  requiring 
much  time  and  labor  in  the  process,  especially  since  it  was  decided 
that  only  hand-hewn  timbers  of  similar  age  should  be  used  in 
repairs.  Within  the  hoitse  the  only  serious  changes  were  in  the 
woodwork  of  the  hall  and  dinbg-room,  which  had  been  **  modern- 
ized "  about  1850.  Here,  however,  it  was  only  necessary  to  copy 
the  older  woodwork  found  either  under  the  newer  pieces,  or  in 
some  other  part  of  the  house,  and  to  obtain  the  lacking  hin«Tes, 
locks,  latchcS)  hand-made  nails,  etc.,  from  other  bouses  of  similar 
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date.  The  double,  or  "  Dutch  "  doors,  fortunately,  wore  origiual, 
save  in  the  summer  kitchen.  It  was  then  found  necessary  to  re- 
paint all  original  exterior  woodwork,  which  was  in  bad  condition, 
both  to  preserve  it  and  to  make  it  appear  in  its  original  state.  And 
around  the  place  a  stone  wall  was  built,  whose  details  were 
designed  to  coiTcspond  with  the  walls  of  the  house. 

J II  arranging  the  interior  of  the  house  the  effort  was  made  to 
restore  the  rooms  to  their  primitive  eoiiditioii.  With  this  in  view 
eacli  room  was  studied  earel'ully;  thus,  the  original  colors  of  walla 
and  woodwork  were  discovered  after  removing  later  coats  of  paint, 
and  the  old  furniture  was  put  back,  in  so  far  as  possible,  into  its 
original  position. 

The  garden  was  given  its  brick  paths  very,  much  on  the  old  lines 
and  a  number  of  the  present  trees  and  shrubs  replace  similar  ones 
shown  in  early  pictures.  We  note,  by  the  way,  that  the  lilac 
bushes  at  the  south  end  of  the  house  remain  unchanged.  The  box- 
wood is  approximately  in  its  primitive  position.  And  the  old- 
fashioned  flowers  are  not  unlike  those  which  flowered  in  similar 
beds  over  a  century  ago.  Among  the  old-fashioned  plants  seen 
about  the  garden  are  hollyhoeks,  jieonies,  day  lilies,  roses  of 
Sharon,  rockets,  clove  pinks,  and  old-time  roses.  A  few  apple 
trees  have  been  planted  nearbv  to  remind  one  of  the  great  orchards 
which  formerly  surrounded  the  place,  and,  for  reasons  senti- 
mental, a  cherry  tree  has  been  grafted'  from  the  last  known  of 
Dyekman  cherries,  which  still  stands  in  the  field  opposite  the 
ancient  house.  This  cherry  represented  an  especial  strain  widely 
known  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  According  to  family  tra- 
dition. States  Morris  Dyekman,  when  travelling  abroad,  sent  to 
his  cousin,  Jacobus  Dyekman,  then  the  owner  of  the  house,  a 
number  of  saplings  of  a  Grerman  cherry  then  in  vogue,  the  black 
Tartarean;  one  of  these  in  the  new  environment  produced  a  sport 
which  soon  became  known  as  the  Dyekman  cherry,  having  fruit 
of  delicate  flavor  iind  of  great  size.  The  race,  uuha]ipily,  has  long 
.since  run  out.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  garden  is 
easily  the  ancient  boxwood  which  was  generously  given  to  the  little 
park  by  ^fr.  Edmund  D.  Randolph,  from  his  estate  Brookside,  at 
Mount  ^t.  Vincent,  where  it  had  flourished  for  nearly  a  century. 
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II 

THE  IMEKEiST  UE  ITS  LOCALITY 

The  region  of  the  old  house  is  of  considerable  antiquarian  inter- 
est. Near  its  site  was  in  earliest  <hivs  a  larae  Indian  vilhiijc. 
Kven  to-dav  Indian  ieli<'s  *'  tuin  u|t  *'  not  infre(iuentl_v.  Tlie  ('re<*k 
^vhieh  foi'nie<l  a  loop  a  few  hundriMl  yanls  north  of  the  house, 
was  a  favorite  lishing  ground,  famous,  hy  the  way.  for  strijxMl 
bass,  and  iu  it  were  natural  oyster-l»eds  of  great  fertility.  Shell- 
heaps  marking;  camp  sites  arc  ahuudaut,  and  in  them  have  been 
found  arrow  points,  sinkers  for  fish-nets,  and  the  various  oilds  and 
ends  of  aboriginal  life.  Cold  Spring,  which  a  few  rods  farther  on 
bubbled  up  in  great  volume  under  the  leo  of  "  Cock  Hill,"  was 
famous  in  Indian  and  Colonial  times.  Aroimd  the  old  house 
Indians  camped,  and  from  the  shell  bods  and  fire  pits  in  the 
neighborhood  many  pieces  of  pottery  have  been  obtained,  some  of 
which,  of  large  size  an*]  extraordinary  ])res<'r\ation,  are  exhiliited 
iu  the  American  Musemn  of  Natural  History.  The  Indians 
reniaincl  in  this  ncighhorhood  uniil  well  into  the  nineteenth 
century,    'i'he  hist  of  their  race  lived  near  the  west  end  of  the 

cutting"  for  the  ship  caiud  as  late  as  1835.  Their  stock,  how- 
ever, as  on  long  Island  and  elsewhere,  had  channv  1.  having  inter- 
married with  negro  slaves ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  neigh- 
boring Indian  graveyards,  where  burials  were  made  in  the  char- 
acteristic primitive  fashion  —  the  body  bent  and  lying  on  its  side 
on  ashes  and  oyster  shells,  sometimes  with  a  dog  placed  nearby  — 
there  are  also  found  negro  skeletons  with  which  appear  ooiBn  nails 
and  buttons.  Quite  close  to  the  old  house  there  were  two  Indian 
cemeteries  one  east  of  the  house  and  one  almost  south  —  the  latter 
still  used  in  the  memory  of  Mr.  Isaac  Mi(diacl  Dyckman  as  the 
burial  ground  for  negro  servants.  Of  these  tiiere  were  many  on 
the  farm,  some  of  them  the  desceudauts  of  slaves,  mo;>t  of  theuj  in 
part  of  Indian  stock. 

During  the  Revolution  the  region  of  Kingsbridge  probably  w  it- 
nessed  more  of  the  actual  doings  of  war  than  any  other  part  of  the 
revolted  Colonics.  For  six  years  or  more  it  sheltered  armies  whose 
goings  and  comings  were  cvery-day  matters.  Early  in  the  war  it 
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was  occupied  by  the  Continental  Army,  probably  as  many  as  ten 
thousand  troops,  after  the  affair  of  Harlem  Heights.  It  was 

evacuated  just  before  the  battle  of  White  Plains  and  the  local 
bridges  (including  a  bridge  of  boats)  destro^'cd,  though  the 
Americans  still  held  Fort  Washington,  Cock  Hill  Fort  (Inwood 
Hill),  and  Fort  Hidependence  on  Kingsbridge  Heights,  the  last 
two  of  these  to  be  abandoned  the  day  after  White  Flains  (i.  e., 
October  29,  1770),  the  first  to  be  captured  less  than  a  month  later. 
At  this  particular  time  the  Dyckman  farm  swarmed  with  the 
enemy's  troops.  General  Knypbausen  and  bis  Hessians  advanced 
to  attack  the  fort  from  Kingsbridge  by  the  way  of  the  gorge/' 
which  is  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  present  Broadway,  be^ning 
near  Dyckman  street.  After  the  fall  of  Fort  Washington,  when 
some  twenty-three  hundred  American  troops  were  captured,  ihe 
Kingsbridge  region  became  for  seven  years  the.  actual  outer  defense 
of  the  F>ritish  holding  New  'i'ork.  And  we  learn  much  of  the 
ha]>penings  there  during  later  years  through  the  serious  niciuoirs 
(published  179S)  of  the  American  General  Health,  and  through 
the  gossipy  diary  of  a  Grcrman  soldier  of  fortune,  von  Krafft  by 
name  (published  1S82,  in  Collections  Kew  York  Historical 
Society),  who  gives,  by  the  way,  a  topographical  sketch  of  this 
region  taken  from  the  ledge  of  Laurel  Hill  (Fort  George).  And 
many  details  of  this  long  occupation  of  the  British  here  have 
lately  been  published  by  Mr.  Beginald  Felham  Bolton  ('^Relics 
of  the  Revolution,"  1016).  Thus  we  know  where  large  camps 
were  located,  American,  Hessian,  Hanoverian,  Highlander, 
Loyalist,  and  Uritish  Regular.  Especially  interesting  is  the  in- 
formation which  has  been  discovered  regading  the  large  camp  or 
cantonment  which  was  sheltered  by  the  hillside  a  few  hundred 
feet  west  of  the  Dyckman  house,  where  log  cabins  were  built,  per- 
haps sevei'al  hundred  in  number.  Here  Mr.  Bolton  and  his  asso- 
ciates, Messrs.  Oalver,  Hall,  Dunsmorc,  Thurston,  and  Barck, 
have  labored  for  months,  even  years,  digging  up  the  ancient  works 
and  studying  with  antiquarian  devotion  the  relies  which  were 
unearthed.  In  this  connection  we  record  gratefully  Mr.  Bolton's 
labor  of  love  in  supervising  for  us  the  reconstruction  of  an  officer's 
hut,  which  will  long  remain  as  an  interesting  relic  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  the  little  Dyckman  Park.    This  hut  is  composed  of 
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maWials  l^exoepting  wooden  parts)  taken  from  an  actual  hut  in 
tlie  neighboring  hillside,  and  each  stone  is  replaced  in  almost  exact 

relation  to  its  neighbors  (Plate  12). 

The  close  of  the  Revolution  saw  many  changes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Kingsbridgo.  The  cainj)s  were  swept  away,  the  huts  were 
filled  in  or  burned,  the  timber  in  part  carried  away  for  use  in  the 
upbuilding  of  ruined  farmhouses,  outbuildings  and  fences.  J^iew 
roads  were  established,  notably  Broadway,  which  arose  during 
the  war  as  a  short  cut  from  the  forta  below  to  the  northern  end  of 
the  island.  And  the  period  of  reconstmction  "  saw  new  houses 
established  near  it,  like  the  present  Dyekman  house,  the  planting 
of  new  farm  land,  and  the  blossoming  out  of  new  orchards  —  the 
older  ones  having  been  cut  down  to  form  a  barricade  between  the  two 
defenses  to  the  south,  Fort  G^rge  and  Fort  Tr^'on.  There  was 
then  in  the  air  everywhere  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  of  approach- 
ing national  prosperity.  In  a  letter  of  States  ^lorris  Dyckman, 
dated  1781),  to  a  friend  in  England,  he  notes  the  "  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  disposition  of  the  p<'ople  —  prosperity  is  at 
hand — and  the  change  is  decidedly  for  the  better  —  they 
already  show  the  etfects  of  a  good  and  permanent  government." 
Commerce  began  to  flourish.  Stages  multiplied,  and  many 
private  coaches  and  equestrians  passed  in  front  of  the  present 
house,  and  not  a  few  stopped  there  for  a  chat  with  Mr.  Jacobus 
Dyckman,  who  was  widely  known.  The  road  was  travelled  by 
such  personages  as  Washington,  Hamilton,  Schuyler,  Lafayette, 
Chancellor  Livingston,  iBurr,  and  Clinton.  From  that  time  until 
within  a  relatively  few  years  the  region  of  the  old  honae  has 
changed  but  little.  As  late  as  1896  the  quail  were  calling  in  ^Ir. 
Isaac  Miichael  Dyckman's  fields  (near  the  present  car  shed  of 
218th  street)  — j\i.st  as  they  had  near  the  same  place  when  the 
last  wild  deer  were  shot  a  century  and  a  half  earlier. 
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TUE  BUILDEll  AND  ILLS  FAMILY 

William  Byeknian,  who  built  the  present  house,  was  a  grand- 
son of  Jan  Dvckiuan,  who  came  to  Xew  Amstcnhun  from 
lientheini,  Wc^^l phalia,  toward  tlic  close  of  the  Dntcli  oec\ij)ation 
of  New  Yovk  {  1  <)<;(•  ),  sctth'd  in  Harlem,  and  Ijccanie  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  new  conimimity.  He  is  mentioned  iu  the 
troubles  with  the  Indians,  when  he  was  corporal  of  his  company, 
and  he  is  often  referred  to  in  the  subsequent  development  of  the 
uppermost  part  of  Manhattan  Island.  With  his  associate,  Jan 
Nagel,  he  was  awarded  a  part  of  the  present  Dyckman  tract  about 
1677,  a  portion  of  which  land  it  is  interesting  to  note  remained 
in  the  hands  of  his  descendants  up  to  the  present  year,  (li)lU) 
nearly  two  hundred  and  forty  years  later,  when  Mrs.  Dean  and 
Mrs.  Welch  exehanaed  two  of  the  orii^inal  lots  for  the  adjacent 
two  northern  lots  of  the  present  little  i>ark.  Jan  Dycknian,  it 
apjH'arcd,  was  an  nnu.suaily  energetic  and  far-sighted  ])crson.  Ho 
it  was  who  devised  a  means  of  inducing  tenants  to  develop  his 
land  by  otlering  leases  of  long  standing  on  practically  nominal 
terms.  One  of  them  gave  his  tenant  the  use  of  valuable  property 
for  seven  years  for  a  rental  of  a  hen  a  year.  It  was,  moreover, 
his  plan  to  select  particular  pieces  of  property  of  great  fertility, 
insuring  profitable  development,  and  his  success  —  and  he  was 
notably  successful  in  his  day  —  was  due  in  no  little  measure  to 
this  kind  of  business  judgment.  It  may  be  noted  that  his  talent 
in  this  direction  was  hereditary.  Each  generation  of  Byckmans 
added  desirable  land  to  the  ancient  farm.  The  family,"  in  fact, 
early  became  conspicuous  as  investors  in  real  estate,  until  af  last 
their  holdings  stretched  from  tlic  top  of  Fort  (ieorge  fhronghont 
the  T)y<-knian  Tract."  northward  beyond  i^KUh  street,  eastward 
to  the  Harlem  Kiver,  and  westward  to  l^roadway,  in  part  to 
Spuyten  Dnv\  i]  ("reok  and  Tibhit"s  "Brook.* 

*At  one  time  (1868)  their  farm  included  about  400  acres,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  history  of  2k[anhattan  Island.  We  learn  through  the 
kindness  of  Judge  James  P.  Davenport  that  its  only  rivals  yrere  the  early 
farir.s  nf  Petnis  vStiiyvcsant  (1805),  James  de  Lanc^  (1785),  and  Teunis 
Eidesse  Van  Huysc  (1720). 
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It  Itccaiiu'  a  family  tradition  tliat  tlie  Iviiii^sUriilue  Uimh  sliould 
be  held  in  siniilc  liands  and  not  snlhdixidcd  anion":  many 
t'liildrcn.  Tlic  property  was  novor  onrailcd.  still  there  was  the 
nnderstanding  tliat  the  meniher  of  the  younger  generation  who 
best  exhibited  tlio  family  trait  should  be  the  holder  of  the  family 
estate,  and  be  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  family.  The 
remaining  children  received  iheir  shares  in  money  which  ulti- 
mately came  from  the  profits  of  the  paternal  farm. 

Thus  William  Dyckman,  mentioned  above,  was  himself  a  third 
son  when  he  inherited  the  estate  from  his  father  in  1773;  his 
home  was  then  near  the  Harlem  river,  on  the  north  side  of  210th 
street,  about  350  feet  east  .of  Ninth  avenue  and  near  the  old 
Century  Iloiise,  which  was  the  early  home  of  his  cousins,  the 
Xaprels.  This  house  wo  believe  he  built  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage:  his  father's  and  grandfather's  house,  which  was  prohahly 
a  larger  and  better  one,  was  south  and  west  of  it  ( ■JnSrli-20nth 
streets.  Ii<'tw<'en  Ninth  and  Tenllj  avenues.  ihit  he  did  not 
long  ''ujoy  this  family  liomeslead.  'i'lu'  devolution  came  and 
King>5l)ridge,  as  the  headtjnarters  of  an  army,  was  no  longer  a 
place  of  safety  for  his  family,  espeeially  when  his  sympathies 
were  with  the  Amerieaus.  So  his  home  was  abandoned  and  for 
the  remainder  of  tlie  war  he  lived  with  his  cousins  near  Peckskill. 
lie  was  then  beyond  the  military  age,  and  he  appears  to  have 
taken  no  active  part  in  the  war.  But  four  of  his  sons  were 
soldiers,  and  of  these  two  were  given  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  and 
were  chosen  to  serve  among  the  famous  Westchester  County 
Guides.  They  are  mentioned  by  General  Heath  in  his  memoirs 
as  experts  in  this  dangerous  service.  One  of  them,  Michael 
Dvekmau,  learning  the  countersign  of  tlie  Loyalists'  eamp  in 
Fordham  (just  Im'Iow  the  pre-ent  buildings  of  Xew  York  Tni- 
versity,  aiul  in  sight  of  the  <tld  house  —  before  the  apartment 
liouses  a])peared  ),  led  his  party  right  into  Kmericli*-  cantojnnent 
and  killed  or  captured  furty  r''t'u;i^cc-,  Auotlier  time,  and  in  the 
sanu*  region,  his  i)rother,  Abraham  Dyckman.  followed  by  thirteen 
volunteer  horsemen,  took  fixe  ju  isoners  of  de  Lancey's  corps,  and 
on  their  return,  when  attacked  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  '*  faced 
about,  charged  vigorou  ly.  took  one  man  prisoner  with  his  horse 
and  put  the  rest  to  ilight.''  Abraham  it  was,  too,  who  penetrated 
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tiie  Tory  camp  and  took  Captain  Ogden  prisoner  in  his  quarters, 
while  the  British  scntrv  was  pacing  nearby  on  Farmer's  bridge. 
General  Heath  goes  out  of  his  way  to  describe  Mr.  Dyckman  us 
a  brave  and  active  man."  His  next  expedition  was  fatal,  how- 
ever, for  he  was  wounded  in  an  attack  on  the  headquarters  of 
Colonel  do  Lancey,  whom  he  hopped  to  bring  back  a  prisoner.  The 
wounded  guide  was  taken  to  Yorktown  (near  Peekskill),  where 
he  died  several  days  later,  probably  with  his  father  by  his  side. 
He  was  given  a  military  funeral,  at  which  General  Washington 
was  present. 

When  William  Dyckman  returned  to  Kingsbridge  he  found 
his  old  house  burned  to  the  ground  —  a  costly  complimoit  which 
the  British  paid  the  family  for  their  services  in  ilra  American 
cause.  Then,  too,  the  farm  was  a  ruin  in  eveiy  sense  —  the 
fields  were  hare,  orchards  were  cut  down,  and  the  last  of  the 
stock  destroyed.  iKevertheless  the  work  of  rehabilitation  was 
immediately  begun.  Timbers  wore  dragged  from  whatever  of  the 
oUl  buildings  still  remained  in  the  neighborhofKl  to  the  site  of 
the  present  house.  Cut  stone,  too,  appears  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  earlier  sites.  It  is  more  than  pos8il)le  that  tlie  newer 
house  is  not  widely  different  in  plan  from  the  earlier  homestead. 
William  Dyckman  did  not  live  to  see  the  complete  restoration  of 
his  farm.  He  died  in  1787,  probably  in  the  little  room  in  which 
the  Pelham  Bolton  collection  is  now  arranged.  An  interesting 
relic  of  him  is  his  Bible  (plate  13),  which  is  shown  in  the  back 
hall-room  with  other  mementoes  of  the  family.  Its  records  b^gin 
with  his  birth  in  1725,  though  from  its  early  date  of  publication 
(1702)  it  may  have  belonged  to  Jan  Dyckman  (died  1715),  for 
it  is  possible  that  a  page  containing  earlier  records  was  lost.  In 
itself  the  book  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  Dutch  Bible  of  its 
day,  with  wooden  bindings  encased  in  pigskin^  heavy  brass  mounts 
and  numerous  illustrations  in  copperplate.  With  its  records  of 
William  Dyckman  are  those  of  his  wife,  Mary  Turner,  as  the 
Bible  spells  it  —  for  by  that  time  the  ancient  spelling  of  her 
name,  "  de  Tourneur,''  was  overlooked.  She  was  a  granddaughter 
of  Daniel  de  Tourneur,  who  fled  from  a  little  town  in  Picardy, 
about  1652,  during  Huguenot  troubles.  He  was  a  prosperous 
burgher  of  ^ew  Harlem,  becoming  sheriff,  magistrate  and  dele- 
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gate  to  the  Gleneral  AaaemUy.  He  was  a  man  of  high  spirit, 
loaing  his  temper  magnifioentlj,  the  old  records  say,  when  re- 
minded that  the  proximate  cause  of  his  emigration  to  America 
had  been  a  homicide  I  It  is  known  that  Mr.  de  Toumeur,  when 
attending  the  funeral  of  a  friend,  a  Huguenot,  in  his  native  town 
had  denied  the  king's  command  to  stop  the  Protestant  service, 
and  when  arrested  by  the  officer  of  the  guard  had  lost  his  temper, 
drawn  his  rapier,  killed  the  officer  and  pnt  the  soldiers  to  flight. 
His  granddaughter  survived  her  husband  by  many  years,  dying 
in  the  old  house  in  1802. 

William  Dyckman's  father  was  Jacob  Dyckman  (1692-1773), 
well  known  in  his  day  for  his  keen  interest  in  agriculture.  He 
sought  new  seeds  and  experimei^tbd  with  them,  and  was  an  early 
importer  of  blooded  stock;  one  of  his  letters  is  extant  (1765), 
written  to  Sir  William  Johnson  on  the  Mohawk,  dealing  with 
farming  matters.  He  was  a  person  of  considerable  determina- 
tion; rather  than  pay  the  penny  toll  to  the  Philipse  family  for 
the  use  of  their  bridge  over  the  Harlem,  he  is  said  to  have  rallied 
his  friends  and  spent  a  small  fortune  building  a  long  causeway 
and  bridge  which  should  be  free  for  the  farmers.  This  became 
known  as  the  Farmers'  Bridge,  but  is  always  called  en  old  maps 
Dyckman's  Bridge. 

When  William  Dyckman  died,  in  1787,  the  farm  passed  to  Ws 
eldest  son,  Jacobus,  who  added  materially  to  the  family  holdings. 
He  died  in  1837,  and  was  well  remembered  by  his  grandson, 
Isaac  Michael  Dvcknian,  from  whom  we  learned  that  he  was  a 
man  of  tall  stature,  stooping  somewhat  in  old  age,  and  carryinji 
a  long  cane  painted  in  spiral  bands  of  green  and  white.  He  had 
dark  complexion,  steel-gray  hair,  strong  features,  aquiline  nose 
and  blue  eyes.  It  is  a  pity  that  no  portrait  of  him  exists,  for 
he  was  a  man  worthy  of  Iwing  remembered.  As  a  young  man  he 
had  been  a  soldier  of  the  Continental  army;  when  old  he  was 
widely  known  for  his  clear  judgment  and  effective  methods  — 
which  caused  him  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1821.  His  copy  of  the  minutes  of  this  convention 
is  preserved,  and  shows  that  he  took  part  in  almost  every  item  of 
business  transacted.  At  Kingsbridge,  in  his  last  years,  he  became 
the  court  of  last  appeal  in  local  matters.  In  front  of  his  gate 
might  be  seen  the  coaches  of  such  of  his  neighbors  as  Mrs.  Aaron 
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IJiirr  (Mailiuno  .Jiiiiiol)  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  called 
upon  him  (let  us  hope  not  at  the  same  time)  for  adviee  al)ont  the 
numageinent  of  their  ])ropeit_v.  To  his  house  cauie  j)eo])le  whose 
interest  was  farming  or  |>olities,  ami  not  a  few  sehoiara  in  their 
day.  Two  of  his  sous  were  gra<luates  of  Columbia  College,  and 
their  preeeptors  were  apt  to  visit  them,  especially  Doctor  David 
Hosack,  the  botanist  and  anatomist,  who  todk  an  espeeial  interest 
in  the  career  of  Jacob  Dyckman  (Columbia,  1810;  medicine, 
1813),  the  elder  of  the  two,  who  promised  to  become  one  of  the 
great  medical  men  of  the  country.  He  was  appointed  Health 
Commissioner  of  Xew  York  while  a  very  young  man,  but,  con- 
tracting consumption,  died  in  his  early  thirties.  Incidentally, 
it  was  he,  when  secretary  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  who 
obtained  the  Benjamin  Franklin  chair  for  his  Alma  Mater,  which 
is  still  used  by  Columbia's  presidents  on  state  occasions.  A  beau- 
tifiilly  bound  copy  of  Doctor  Dyckman's  book  CIS] 4)  on  the 
"Pathology  of  the  IIuukiii  Fluids"  is  shown  in  the  present 
museum,  which  was  ]>resented  to  "^Ir.  Jacobus  Dyckman  from 
his  jiflfectionnte  and  dutiful  sou,  the  Author,"  The  doctor's 
younger  lirother,  James  (Jacolms),  grachiated  from  ('(duudiia 
in  ISll  (A.  l\r.  ISKJ),  salntatorian  of  his  class,  became  a  lawyer, 
but  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  Some  of  his  admirably  written 
speeches  are  preserved,  and  a  medal,  "  eloquentisr  premium," 
given  him  by  the  Feithologian  Society  of  Columbia,  1810. 

The  ])roperty  next  passed  to  two  yonnger  sons  of  Jacobna, 
Dyckman,  Isaac  and  Michael,  to  whom  had  descended  the  family 
skill  in  its  management.  They  remained  unmarried,  devoted 
themselves  to  their  afPairs  and  added  to  their  holdings.  For  one 
thing  fortune  favored  them;  their  great  farm  had  the* reputation 
of  yielding  the  earliest  and  best  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
in  a  day,  too,  when  the  market  could  not  depend  upon  distant 
producers.  Then,  also,  it  was  found  thnt  the  farm  was  n  con- 
venient stopping-point  for  the  great  herds  of  cattle  which  were 
sent  "by  ho.d" to  the  r>uirs  Ilrnd  Market.  This  fnct.  in  a 
measure,  wns  the  cnuso  of  the  decline  of  the  T)yckm:iu  TTouse. 
For  while  it  wns  found  jtrofltable  to  :dlo\v  the  cnttle  to  remain 
r)ver  night  ou  the  f:irm.  it  w:is  also  fonud  f;ir  from  pleasant  to 
have  them  in  the  neighboilioiHl.  and  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  herds- 
men themselves,  who,  like  the  notorious  Daniel  Drew,  would  be 
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apt  to  make  themselves  at  home  in  their  house.  Hence  it  was 
that  Isaac  Dyckman  and  his  brother  abandoned  their  grandfather's 

home  and  moved  into  the  "old  yellow  house,"  pictured,  by  the  way, 

ill  Valentine's  M:nii!;il  of  which  stood  half  a  mile  away  on 

the  up])er  part  of  the  farm.  siirroiin<l<'(l  hy  a  sj)lrii<Ii<l  boxwood, 
and  overlooking  a  little  ereek  and  a  tide-mill,  which  later  became 
the  site  of  the  present  ship  canal,  in  this  honse  the  elder  an<l 
snrvivin«r  brother,  Isaac,  died  in  1S()S.  Isaac  Dvckman  was  re- 
membered as  a  man  of  considerable  intlnence  in  the  comnninity. 
He  was  a  fluent  speaker,  tall,  good  looking,  and  pleasimt  in 
manner.  Ue  was  for  a  long  time  Alderman  in  a  day  when  this 
post  was  one  of  considerable  honor.  W  e  are  told  that  when  he 
passed  by  the  local  schoolhouse,  the  land  for  which  he  had,  by  the 
way,  presented  to  the  City,  the  children  gathered  in  military 
fashion,  the  boys  on  one  side  of  the  street,  the  little  girls  on  the 
other,  and  saluted  and  curtcsied. 

At  the  death  of  Mr;  Dyckman  it  was  found  that  the  large  estate 
was  to  be  divided.  There  were  no  heirs  bearing  the  name  of 
Dyckman,  and  the  i)roperty  was  to  be  sulvdivided,  es|)ecially 
among  a  nnmber  of  nephews  an<l  nieces,  one  of  whom  became  the 
]n-iiicipal  heir.  This  was  .Tame.s  Frederick  Dvckman  Smith,  who, 
in  memorv  of  bis  nn(des,  in  ISOS  became  by  act  of  legishitnrc 
Isaac  ^ficbacl  Dvckmnn.  lie  was  the  son  of  ^Iv.  Dvckman's 
sister  Hannah,  wlio  bad  iiiarrietl  S(|uiie  Calel)  Smith,  of  Vonkers; 
he  ha«l  lived  in  the  homestead  since  1S20,  when  a.s  a  boy  of  .seven 
he  had  gone  to  Kingsbridge  to  visit  his  grandfather.  Jacobus 
Dyckman,  It  .seems  that  the  boy  had  the  faculty  of  nniking 
friends,  and  affectionate  ones,  so  it  was  not  remarkable  that  first 
his  grandfather  and  later  his  uncles  tried  to  keep  him  with  them 
and  wished  to  train  him  to  be  their  successor.  For  this  meant  a 
great  deal  to  them,  both  in  sentiment  and  practice,  for  the  estate 
required  especial  care  in  its  up-keep,  and  the  surviving  uncle, 
Isaac  Dyckman,  came  naturally  to  look  to  his  nephew  for  help  in 
all  directions.  This  was  then  the  more  necessarv%  since  at  that 
time  the  proi)crty  had  reached  its  greatest  dimensions. 

Mr.  Lsaae  Michael  Dyckman  (b.  181P))  lived  in  the  old  house 
between  1S20  and  about  ]S."iO;  thereafter  be  moved  with  his 
uncle.s  to  the  vellow  hoii.se  alreadv  noted.    lie  married,  in  18(l7, 
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Mb  kinswoman,  Fannie  Blackwell  Biown,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Hannah  (Odell)  Brown,  of  Yonkera,  and  gr^t-granddanghter 
of  Jaeohas  Dyckman,  and  huilt  the  home  still  standing  on  218th 

Street,  west  of  Broadway,  where  he  lived  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  until  his  death  in  1899.  With  Mrs.  Dyckman  he  devoted 
himself  largely  to  religious  and  charitahle  affairs.  lie  was  for 
a  long  time  Kuling  Elder  and  treasurer  in  the  Mount  Washington 
Presbvterian  Churcli,  which  still  stands  on  the  corner  of  Dvck- 
man  Street,  and  he  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Xew  York  Presbytery,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  lie  was 
greatly  interested  in  historical  and  educational  matters,  acting 
as  trustee  to  the  old  Dyckman  Lihraiy  and  founding  in  Columbia 
University  a  research  fund  in  memory  of  his  imdes,  Jacob  an<l 
Jacohus,  Columhia,  1810,  1811.  Mrs.  Dyckman  survived  her 
husband  fifteen  years,  ^ing  in  1914,  and  at  her  death,  leaving 
no  male  issue,  the  family  name  in  the  region  of  Kingshridge 
became  extinet,  after  having  been  identified  with  the  locality  for 
about  two  and  a  half  centuries.  Mrs.  Dyckman,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, followed  sympathetically  her  husband's  interests;  she  gave 
generously  to  benevolent  societies,  missions  and  churches. 
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IV 

THE  DYCILMAN  HOUSE:  DETAILS 

The  Pyckman  house  ataudB  on  what  is  now  the  northwest  comer 
of  204th  Street  and  Broadway.   The  avenue  in  front  of  it  has 

been  lowered  about  fifteen  feet,  leaving  the  house  on  a  knolL  Even 
in  earlv  davs,  however,  it  was  situated  on  a  rise  of  land  which 
looked  southeastward  over  the  wide-spread  apple  orchards  towards 
the  Harlem  River  and  Fordham  (where  now  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity fomis  a  landmark)  ;  to  the  south  rose  the  heights  of  Fort 
George  aii<l  Fort  Washington,  on  the  west  was  the  ridge  of  Inwood, 
early  known  as  Mount  Washington,  and  through  the  notch  at  the 
west  end  of  J>ycknian  Street  one  had  a  glimpse  of  the  Palisades. 
In  the  spring  it  overlooked  a  fair  country,  with  a  foreground  of 
green  meadows  and  browsing  herds,  a  middle  distance  of  flowering 
orchards  of  apple,  peach  and  cherry.  Its  owner  might  have  long 
sat  on  this  wide  front  porch,  settled  comfortably  in  a  deep  slat- 
backed  armchair,  soothed  1^  the  hum  of  bees  in  the  blossoms 
nearby,  and  watching  lazily  through  the  rings  of  smoke  from  a 
longHstemmed  pipe  the  post-rider  as  he  passed  the  thirteenth  mile- 
stone, which  was  nearly  in  front  of  the  old  house. 

The  house  itself  has  basement,  parlor  floor,  bedroom  floor  and 
attic  (plate  11).  It  is  well  buflt.  Its  stone  walls  are  twenty 
inches  thick,  and  are  continued  up  to  the  window  ledges  of  the 
sleepiiig-rooiii  floor;  above  them  heavy,  hand-hewn  white  oak  heams 
covered  with  wide  clay)lM)Hrds  fill  in  the  s[)ace  to  the  peak  of  the 
gand)rel  roof,  which,  incidentally,  has  an  exceptionally  graceful 
curve. 

The  house  had  two  extensions.  The  one  to  the  south  contained 
the  summer  kitch^  and  will  later  he  described.  The  one  to  the 
north  was  relatively  new.  dating  about  1830,  built  to  provide 
additional  room  for  servants.  This  has  now  been  removed. 

There  are  two  rare  features  in  the  construction  of  the  old  house. 
It  had  a  front  of  brick  instead  of  field-stone,  and  it  had  also  a 
basement  The  latter  was  a  feature  which  possibly  arose  from  the 
situation  of  the  house,  for  it  was  built  against  a  ledge  of  rock; 
which  supports  the  entire  rear  wall,  and  permitted,  therefore,  an 
unusual  depth  below. 
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111  the  basoiTHMit  was  a  winter  kitchen,  having  a  large  brick 
fireplace;  beside  this  room,  at  the  north,  was  a  roomy  and  dry 
cellar,  which  no  doubt  was  well  provisioned,  in  its  days  with  winter 
vegetables  and  pans  of  milk  resting  on  swinging  shelves,  the  sup- 
ports of  which  are  still  preserved.  Info  this  cellar  one  might  enter 
from  without,  from  an  inclined  ])ns.sagcway,  down  a  couple  of 
steps,  and  through  slo[)iiig  cellar  doors,  in  the  ancient  Dutch 
fashion. 

The  pjirlor  floor  is  inai'giiuM]  cast  and  w(>st  hy  wide  ])orc]irs 
coiitiinHMl  tho  full  loiifrth  of  tho  house.  It  luis  tlio  usual  luoad 
liall  (■xlcuiliuu:  tlirouuli  tlio  middle  of  the  house  fmiu  front  to 
l)ack,  ojx'uiiig  rii^ht  and  h^ft  into  the  nuiin  rooms.  Here  stands 
a  tall  Dutch  elock.  On  the  right  as  wo  enter  the  front  door  oiio 
looks  into  the  i)arlor.  at  the  left  into  the  dining-room,  which  was 
just  above  the  wintei  kitchen.  In  front  is  the  narrow  staircase, 
margined  primly  with  a  straight  cherry  rail,  and  below  the  turn 
of  the  stairs  one  sees  through  the  opened  half-door  the  trees  on  the 
slope  of  Inwood  Hidge.  Behind  the  parlor  and  also  opening  into 
the  hall  was  a  smaller  room,  known  as  Isaac  Dyekman's  room,  and 
across  the  hall,  opening  by  a  doorway  under  the  staircase,  one 
could  descend  to  the  winter  kitchen,  or  could  enter  through  a 
small,  dark  ])assageway  np  and  down  three  steps  into  a  small  back 
room,  and  thence  into  the  rear  of  the  dining-room.  This  room  was 
known  as  (rrandfatlKM-  1)\ cknian's,  and  here,  we  believe,  died 
William  nyckman  iti  I7S7. 

The  sleeping-room  lloor  includes  five  rooms.  Of  two  snudl  hed- 
rocnns  at  the  rear  onlv  one  opens  into  the  hall  —  this  is  called 
Isaac  Michael  Dyckman s  room.  The  two  main  rooms  north  and 
south  are  known,  respectively,  as  the  nncles'  room  and  Jacobus 
Dyekman's  room :  into  the  latter  opened  the  second  rear  room, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  youngest  children. 
The  front  of  the  hall  was  enclosed  as  a  dark,  servant's  or  nurse^s 
bedroom,  from  which  passed  curious  low  storage  spaces,  "like 
secret  passageways,"  north  and  south,  formed  by  the  overhanging 
eaves  and  lighted  by  small  bull's-eyes  at  either  end  of  the  house. 
A  stepladder  leads  to  the  garret,  in  which*  one  may  see  the  hand- 
hewn  timber  of  the  old  house  reaching  upward  to  the  gable  and 
roofing  a  space  which  was  invabiable  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
olden  tim(>s.    Here  slood  disused  be«lslea«ls,  ancient  hide-covered 
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trunks,  sii ju'inuiiicra I'v  l);ni-l  Iidxcs.  s|t!!iniiii:-\vlic<'ls  :iimI  tlu'  like.  . 
This  «rir;it  Space  was  again  liglited  bv  bull  s-eves  at  either  end  of 
the  house. 

The  southrni  addition  contains,  as  we  have  said,  a  summer 
kitchen  (plate  14),  and  above  it  was  n  large  servants'  room.  This 
addition,  we  believe,  was  really  of  earlier  date  than  the  hcmse  itself, 
having  probably  been  built  jnior  to  the  American  Kevolution. 
For  we  know  that  the  main  building  was  erected  in  or  about  1783, 
the  year  when  William  Dyckman  returned  to  his  home  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British.    II is  old  house  had  been 
burned  and  he  probably  lived  in  the  present  ad<]ition,  which  served 
earlier  as  a  foreman's  cottage,  or  was  possibly  part  of  his  first 
house,  from  210th  Street.   This  is  evi<lenced  by  the  character  of 
the  ceiling  of  its  main  room,  which  .shows  open  rafteVs  with  beaded 
edges,  also  an  oarly  tyjie  of  fire|)la('f'.     Aimthcr  reason  for  its 
gi-eatcr  age  is  thai   its  nortli  Wiill   is  coNcrcd  with  da pltua rds. 
althoniih  it  faced  tlie  stone  wall  of  the  ni.iin  house,  tliu^  >hi)wi?ig 
(•(in('liis)\-e]y  that  the  st<»n<'  wall  llln^t  either  ha\('  iteen  liuilt  against 
the  clajjlsoards  or  that  tlie  small  addition  must  sulKMHjuently  have 
Iteen  nioved  up  against  the  house.    Durijig  the  tirst  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  this  addition  was  occupied  i>y  the  cook,  black 
Hannah,  who  hatl  been  born  on  the  |)lace  as  the  danglitei-  of  a 
slave  who  was  ])ai'tly  of  Indian  bbM)d.    Tradition  de8cril)es  her 
with  a .  bright-<Hdorerl  headgear,  face  black  as  elwny,  temper 
decidedly  irregular,  and  "n  strong  leaning  toward  a  corncob  ]>ii>e. 
Iler  kitchen,  with  its  white  floor  strewn  w*ith  sand  in  patterns, 
did  not  open  into  the  house  itself,  but  on  a  porch  from  which  one 
had  also  access  to  the  winter  kitchen. 

In  arranging  the  interior  of  the  house,  the  effort  has  been  made 
to  preser^'e  the  appearance  of  each  room  in  its  original  condition. 
The  old  j)ieces  of  fui'uitui'e  taken  fittni  the  house  wlien  Isaac 
Dyckman  move*!  away  have  lieen  carefully  collected  and  jiut  hack, 
so  far  as  possiMe.  in  their  original  ))o>ition.  Where  objects  from 
the  home-tead  were  not  preserve<l  their  jdace  is  Hlle<l  with  similar 
pieces  which,  with  hut  few  exceptions,*  were  in  the  possession  of 
other  meml>ers  of  the  l^vckman  familv  or  of  its  connections. 

The  house  is  interesting,  therefore,  as  exhibiting  with  consider- 
able accuracy  the  indoor  surroundings  of  a  well-to-do  family 

*  We  except  also  kitchen  utensils  in  largo  part. 
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about  the  year  1800.  And  they  are  the  more  inteieflting  since  the 
conditions  of  those  simpler  days  are  rapidly  fading  from  memory. 
How  many  to-day,  for  example,  even  those  of  ns  who  pride  our- 
selves on  our  housekeeping  and  oookeiy,  could  go  into  one  of  the 
old  kitchens  of  the  present  house  and  make  use  of  the  apparatus 
there?  How  manv  of  us  could  start  a  kitchen  fire  without  the  use 
of  matches  ?  —  some  of  us  do  not  know  a  tinder-box  when  we  see 
one,  far  less  the  practical  use  of  flint  and  steel.  The  art  of  such 
primitive  fire-making  is  well-nigh  forgotten.  Even  such  an  expert 
in  Colonial  matters  as  Alice  Morse  Earle,  who  has  written  delight- 
fully of  ancient  customs,  confesses  that  she  has  never  learned  the 
trick  of  the  tinder-box,  which  probably  any  Dyckman  child  of  six 
could  have  shown  her !  How  many  of  us  could  build  a  wood  fire 
which  would  last,  iix  a  back  log,  or  bank  embers  so  they  would 
keep  like  vestal  fire  —  or  use  convincingly  the  curious  trammels 
or  pot  hooks  for  the  huge  kettles,  or  dcillets,  or  skimmers,  or 
waffle-irons,  or  a  Dutch  oven  or  a  bake  ovenf  The  former  oven  is 
the  contrivance  in  tin  which  stands  in  front  of  the  open  fireplace 
in  the  present  winter  kitchen  to  collect  the  heat  and  reflect  it  upon 
an  object  which  was  slowly  rotated  on  a  spit,  sometimes  with  the 
aid  of  a  trained  turnspit "  dog.  Of  bake  ovens,  we  have  two 
excellent  specimens  in  the  summer  kitchen  (plate  14),  so  large 
that  they  appear  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  projecting  behind  the 
chimney  like  buttresses,  and  indicating  the  size  of  the  farm  and 
the  number  of  its  slaves  and  helpers  to  be  provided  for.  These 
were  by  no  means  as  convenient  in  use  as  the  modem  kitchen  oven; 
they  required  special  fuel,  which  was  laid  in  a  definite  way  so  as 
to  produce  a  rapid,  hot  fire,  a  flue  connecting  the  oven  with  the 
kitchen  chimney.  When  the  brick  walls  of  the  oven  were  hot, 
the  ashes  were  removed,  the  oven  floor  cleaned,  and  the  pies,  bread 
and  cake  introduced,  all  at  the  same  time^  and  all  on  the  bare 
floor.  The  oven  door  was  then  dosed  and  baking  began.  At  the 
end  the  objects  would  he  taken  out  by  the  aid  of  the  wooden  shovel, 
or  "  peel" 

Tn  those  days  there  were  no  convenient  shops  at  which  house- 
keeping sup])lies.  inchuHng  the  comnumest  dry  goods,  could  he 
purchased.  Even  candles,  the  only  means  of  lighting  the  house, 
were  made  at  home:  the  tallow  was  hoarded  and  tried  out,  wicks 
were  made  and  candles  fashioned  in  moulds  like  the  ones  seen 
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here.  So,  too,  soap  had  to  he  made  at  intervals  —  not  very  attrac> 
tive  looking  soap  either  —  lard-like  and  messy,  for  "  hard  soap  " 
was  then  a  new  invention  uid  little  nsed.  Soft  soap  was  made  hy 
"  cutting kitchen  fats  with  a  strong  lye,  which  the  housewife 

dissolved  out  of  wood  ashes  in  a  great  iron  pot,  hence  the  name 
of  the  alkali  potash."  When  tho  housewife  was  not  busy  super- 
vising such  work  as  this,  or  cooking,  or  tending  "  children,  she 
visited  the  dairy,  or  looked  after  the  chickens,  geese  and  <lncks, 
sewed  and  spun  —  for  in  those  days  her  work  began  early  ami 
ended  never.  Her  spinning  was  often  relaxation,  like  tlie  fancy- 
work  of  her  great-granddaughter,  and  she  prided  herself  on  the 
thinness  and  evenness  of  the  linen  thread  which  her  hard-tipped 
fingers  twisted  from  the  great  hank  of  golden  flax,  while  her  foot 
pressed  the  treadle  automatically;  or  on  the  perfect  8tran<ls  of 
worsted  she  spun  as  she  tapped  the  tall  wool-wheel  round.  Even 
the  weaving  of  the  linen  or  doth  was  apt  to  he  done  under  the 
same  roof  hy  some  skillful  member  of  the  family,  whose  loom  was 
at  other  times  stored  away  in  the  garret  Shoes,  too,  were  nearly 
always  fashioned  in  the  house,  either  by  home  talent  or  by  a  jour- 
neyman cobbler  who  appeared  at  regular  intervals  and  shod  the 
entire  family,  from  baby  to  grandfather.  Almost  every  house 
had  then  its  collection  of  lasts  and  its  kit  of  tools.  Tn  those  davs 
work  of  this  kind  was  not  despised  by  even  wealthy  peo])le,  and 
to  learn  a  trade  was  almost  as  much  a  part  of  a  boy's  education 
as  to  learn  the  three  K's. 

In  all  old  houses,  lanterns  appear  to  us  surprisingly  abundant 
until  one  considers  how  useful  they  were  inside  of  a  house  where 
halls  were  unlighted,  and  where  almost  every  room  not  in  use  was 
dark  —  and  outside  of  a  house  where  streets  were  dirty  and  so 
uneven  that  to  carry  a  lantern  became  almost  a  means  of  self- 
preservation.  Near  one  of  the  present  lanterns  is  a  rattle  which 
was  used  by  a  watchman  in  ealUng  for  help,  or  by  a  householder 
when  scenting  bur^^ars.  For  in  those  days  there  was  no  police 
station  to  be  telephoned  to,  and  each  house  had  very  largely  to 
protect  itself.  Hence  a  loaded  firelock  usually  appeared  in  some 
corner  or  was  hung  above  the  mantelpiece  —  and  not  uncommonly 
a  sword  or  two.  In  the  present  house  the  Revolutionary  musket 
hanging  in  the  large  kitchen  belonged  to  one  of  the  Dyckmans, 
probably  Jacobus,  already  mentioned. 
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The  interest  of  the  old  house  is  evidently  the  greater  if  the 
visitor  is  able  to  picture  it  in  olden  times.  And  to  aid  his  vision 
he  must  be  willing  to  examine  the  details  of  structure  and  furnish- 
ing and  to  decide  how  and  why  they  were  used^  and  what  they 

accoiiipanied.  The  chairs  tell  us  of  a  straipht-haeked  fioneration, 
when  life  was  far  more  earnost  than  to-day,  when  oniotioiis, 
whether  laughter  or  tears,  were  re])rcssod,  wlieii  cliiMrcn  were 
kept  apart  and  were  lu^t  allowed  to  sit  down  in  their  elders'  j>res- 
(Micc  without  fornud  permission.  'J'he  inoiddinjr  or  chair-rail, 
about  tlie  wall,  shows  that  ehairs  were  often  j)laeed  close  to  the 
l)laster,  whi<  li  was  thus  prudently  guarded  afjainst  injury.  The 
mantels,  which,  by  the  way,  arc  the  orin:inal  ones,  save  in  the 
dining-room,  are  tall,  narrow  and  formal,  simple  in  ornament, 
with  ledge  just  wide  enough  for  the  silver  or  Sheffield  candlesticks 
and  the  snuffers  corresponding,  which  stood  between  them  on  a 
tray,  or  the  candelabra  with  crystal  pendants  of  slightly  later 
date,  which  in  the  present  parlor  were  lighted  splendidly  on  formal 
occasions,  when  guests  talked  of  the  duel  of  Burr  and  Hamilton, 
or  of  the  Clermont  puffing  u})  the  Iludson,  or  of  Decatur's  African 
pirates.  During  a  later  evening,  when  logs  crackled  on  the  wide 
heartli.  and  the  andirons,  tongs  and  shovel  shone  like  gold.  Isaac 
^lichael  Dycknian  as  a  l)ov  declaimed  hefore  his  a<hniring  uncles 
Jeffei'son"s  speeches,  or  Cicero's  "  Cataline,"  which  his  tutor, 
"  (dd  Curtis  from  Dai'tmouth,"  had  just  tan^lit  liini  in  tlie  upstairs 
room.  The  little  window-panes  speak  of  the  time  when  ghiss  was 
more  easily  luul  in  small  "  lights "  —  when  panes  were  green, 
uneven  and  huhhiv.  rusting  in  the  air  from  poor  chemical  com- 
position.  But  whih»  glass  was  rare,  iron  was  conspicuous,  as  one 
infers  from  the  door  hinges  and  their  massive  construction,  for 
part  of  the  hinges  ran  strap-like  over  the  woodwork  before  car- 
penters learned  to  hide  the  metal  within  the  crease  of  the  door. 
Double  doors  are  characteristic  of  Dutch  houses,  with  their  curious 
hinges  and  latches  which  enabled  the  housewife  to  keep  doors  open 
but  at  the  same  time  keep  out  of  her  halls  the  tracking  feet  of 
domestic  animals  —  and  children.  On  our  front  door  is  the 
knocker  from  a  Dycknuin  house  (Boscoliel).  which  probably  all 
older  mend>ers  of  the  family  have  used  from  1705. 

Snhstantial  furniture,  mainly  of  mahogany,  was  in  use  in  those 
davs.    And  the  present  chairs,  tables,  dressers  and  sideboard  are 
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gOi><\  exaiuj)les  of  tlieir  class.  In  the  dining-room  the  Dvckinan 
sideboard  is  still  in  its  placie  of  honor,  Ijearing  family  fciiieifield 
and  cut-giass  decanters.  The  excellent  eight-legged  dining  table, 
<laling  from  1740,  bdscmged  to  a  eonneetion  of  tbe  family,  and 
It  !'l  in  early  times  many  heav^•  treiieh«ra  of  pewter,  Hue-and- 
■\vhite  crockery,  slim  Odouial  silver, —  and  not  a  few  corpses,  for 
in  tkose  days  tiie  state  table  -was  used  to  snpport  the  eeffin  at 
family  funerals. 

The  bedrooms  suggest  many  by-gone  customs.  The  four-post 
bedsteads^  with  their  eartaim  and  valances,  recall  the  days  wlieii 
bedrooms  were  usually  unheated  and  draughty,  and  when  the  use 
of  heavy  nightgowns  was  general  and  of  nightcaps,  for  men, 
women  and  children,  was  universal,  llie  Dyckman  warming-pan 
l>y  the  fireplncc.  when  filled  with  hot  ember.s,  has  taken  the  chill 
from  many  a  cubl  f('athpr-l>e<l  in  the  olden  times.  And  in  the 
\viTii:f^<!  chair  fl<M!iiHia  Dvcknian  has  sat  ^\(^•^]^  a  AN'indoW.  yet  com- 
f<trtal)ly  out  of  the  drancfht,  while  the  room  was  being  hetUed  by 
a  Franklin.  Piieh  as  one  sees  now  in  the  iireplace.  Thi?  kind  of 
an  iron  fireplace,  invented  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  brou^t 
the  heat  moi-f>  cf-onomically  into  the  room  and  was  the  profrenitor 
of  the  long  line  of  iron  stoves.  Kearby  one  sees  the  family  cradle, 
a  heavy  bo.K-like  affair,  in  wliirh  trenerations  of  Dyckman  babies, 
including  Mrs.  Isaac  Michael  13yekman,  were  thoroughly  rocked. 
Some  of  them  grew  up  to  work  with  patient  fingers  iJie  samplers 
which  one  sees  framed  on  the  walls  nearly. 

Two  rooms  have  been  set  aside  more  definitely  for  museum 
purposes.  Behind  the  dining-room,  in  William  Dyckman's  bed- 
room, one  may  examine  the  Eeginald  Pelham  Bolton  collection 
of  objects  of  local  interest  These  have  been  recovered  by  Mr. 
Bolton  and  his  friends  from  Revolutionary  camp  sites  and  from 
ash  heaps  and  kitchen  middens  of  the  early  honses  in  the  neigh- 
horhood.  The  Dyckman  houses  yielded  many  of  the  important 
objects  here  shown,  inclnding  fragments  of  leaded  glass  which 
one  hardlv  associates  with  earlv  American  domestic  architecture. 
There  are  also  ])rimitive  knives,  forks,  spoons,  brooches,  frag- 
ments of  Dutch  tiles,  coins,  and  many  specimens  of  pottery  and 
7)orcelain.  The  latter  show,  by  the  way,  not  a  little  artistic  merit. 
It  is  from  an  examination  of  this  material  that  one  sees  clearly 
16 
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that  the  early  people  of  the  neighborhood  were  fond  of  ^uod  things 
and  chose  them  intelligently. 

In  the  second  room,  immediately  behind  the  parlor,  which 
belonged  to  Isaac  Dyckman,  one  sees  numerous  family  heirlooms 
of  all  kinds,  some  from  the  Kingsbridge  Dyckmans  and  some  from 
their  cousin,  iStates  Morris  Dyckman,  who  lived  near  Peekskill, 
at  Kings  Ferry,  where  his  house;  Boscobel,  still  exists.  Many  of 
the  latter  objects  were  bought  by  States  Dyckman  during  his 
yeais'  travels  abroad  and  have  considerable  artistic  interest.  With 
a  numher  of  ihem  appear  origmal  hills,  e^g.,  from  Jocdah  Wedg- 
wood for  the  Bpecimens  of  hlue-and-white  cameo-ware  here  shown. 
Probably  the  most  personal  relie  of  the  early  owners  of  the  house 
is  the  family  Bible  (plate  18),  which  occupies  a  place  in  the 
central  case.  Here  also  are  objects  of  jeweliy,  books  showing 
early  bookplates,  silverware  and  porcelain.  Mr.  Isaac  Dyekman's 
desk  stands  nearby,  which  contained  formerly  many  old  papers 
and  sheepskin  indentures  relating  to  the  present  property.  On 
the  walls  are  portraits,  early  letters,  maps  and  documents  showing 
the  signatures  of  pioneers  in  the  neighborhood. 
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V 

ace:iVOWLedgme:^^ts 

During  the  past  year  not  a  little  generoiiB  help  has  been  given 
us  in  our  effort  to  restoie  the  old  house.  The  first  one  to  befriend 
us  was  the  Commissioner  of  Parks,  Hon.  Cabot  Ward,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Carl  F.  Pilat.  Next  to  ihem  should  be  mentioned  Mr. 
R^inald  Pelham  Bolton,  who  contributed  his  unique  collection 
above  mentioned,  representing  years  of  practical  research,  and 
who  has  gi\-en  his  time  and  Imowledge  freely  in  restoring  for  us 
the  Revolutionary  hut.  With  Mr.  Bolton's  collection  is  shown 
a  painting  contributed  by  his  friend  and  co-worker,  Mr.  John 
Ward  Dunsmore,  which  reeoristriicts  very  interestingly  the  Britisli 
Camp  (about  ITSO)  behind  the  Dyckman  house.  We  have  already 
mentioned  Mr.  Edmund  D.  Randolph's  gift  of  the  century-old 
lioxwood  which  came  from  his  place,  "  Brookside,"  at  Mount 
Saint  Vincent.  We  should  now  mention  our  indebtedness  to  the 
blisses  Cruger,  of  Crugers,  who  are  the  descendants  of  Mr.  States 
Morris  Dyckman,  for  it  is  thanks  to  their  cordial  co-operation  that 
we  are  able  to  show  many  important  objects  which  belonged  to 
their  side  of  the  family.  With  these  Dyekman  relics  they  pre- 
sented us  an  andent  trunk  filled  with  eorretpondence  and  bills 
of  Mr.  Dyckman,  including  about  one  thousand  letters  and  docu- 
ments covering  the  period  from  1774  to  1806,  which  we  hope 
some  day  to  edit  and  publish.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  iSae 
gift  fnmi  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Allien  of  the  rare  eighteenth- 
century  Dutch  tiles,  quite  similar  to  those  found  in  fragments  in 
the  Revolutionary  huts^  which  has  enabled  us  to  restore  veiy 
interestingly  the  dining-room  fireplace. 

For  various  objects  exhibited  we  are  indebted  to  many  donors 
and  lenders,  including  Mrs.  Robert  W.  deForest,  Mr.  William  IT. 
^Vhite,  Dr.  Henry  C.  Mercer,  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Frishmuth,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  Otto  von  Kienbusch,  Mr.  George  M.  Edsall,  Mr.  Jacol) 
A.  Smith,  Mr.  Robert  R.  Perkins,  Miss  Elizabeth  Stratford.  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  William  Bingham,  Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Youmans,  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Warren,  Mrs.  Dwight  Franklin,  Mr.  John 
Harden,  Jr..  the  Misses  Mary  and  Elizabeth  Drennan,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  de  Poster.    The  excellent  dining-room 
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chairs  belonged  to  the  father  of  Prof.  Samuel  F.  £.  Morse,  of 
telegraph  fame,  and  come  to  iis  through  the  heirs  of  the  late 
G.  Livingston  jMorse,  whose  family  has  for  generations  been 
friends  of  the  Djckmans.  We  record,  also,  generous  loans  and 
donations  from  Tarioiu  aiombm  of  the  family  and  ita  eamec- 
tionS)  eapecially  from  Mrs.  Haxy  G.  Waters,  Mr.  James  H.  B. 
Brown,  Miss  Carrie  J.  Folton,  Miss  Mazy  £.  Fulton,  Miss  Oora 
S.  Koqua,  Mr.  Bvfua  King,  Bev.  HcDiy  M.  Dyekman,  the  Misses 
Hekn  and  Isabel  Dydonan,  Mrs.  J.  0.  Oonrter,  Miss  Alberta 
M.  Welch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dean,  Miss  Harriet  Martine 
Dean  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tliomas  Gaudinier  Dean.  To  Miss 
Dorothy  Dean  we  are  indebted  for  generous  help  in  arranging 
the  collection. 

Our  acknowledgments  wouhl  be  seriously  incomplete  if  we 
failed  to  record  the  kind  co-operation  of  Miss  Clarisse  H.  Liv- 
ingston and  of  ^Iv.  T.  Komaine  Brown,  who  exchanged  lots  with 
the  donors  in  <»der  to  enable  them  to  extend  the  Broactway  frontage 
of  the  Dyekman  Park.  We  note,  finally,  the  generous  help  in 
many  dfiections  of  Mr.  Jolin.  S.  Jn<i^^  fmamr  owner  oi  the 
pTopeity,  to  whiOBe  smtftquagUm  iadun^  and  tiitt  o£  boa  hska  wife, 
Wiidfrad  S.  Jn^igp,  iStm  preservation  of  tlM  old  house  wub  long  dm 
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THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  NEW  YORK 

I 

The  Em  of  Springs,  WsUb  and  Pumps 

The  natural  water  supply  of  New  Amsterdam  and  of  New  York 
City  in  its  early  years  was  derived  from  the  ponds,  brooks  and 
springs  which  abounded  on  the  Island  of  Manhattan  before  they 
were  obliterated  hy  the  construction  of  streets  and  buildings.  Some 
of  the  ponds  afforded  good  fishing,  and  there  are  people  living  to- 
day who  remember  the  existence  of  Sunfish  Pond  at  Madison 
aremic  and  3 2d  street^  Stuyyesaut'B  Pond  and  Cedar  Ponds,  which 
as  late  as  1860  were  favorite  resorts  for  skating.  (Haswdl's 
ReminiseeneeB,  p.  541.)  Most  of  these  ponds,  springs  and  streams 
which  OQoe  q»arkled  in  the  landseape  have  been  obliterated  by 
modem  improyements,  bat  a  few  of  them  may  still  be  observed  in 
Central  Park,  and  on  the  nnboilt  portions  of  the  i^per  end  of  the 
island. 

The  earliest  artificial  supply  was  derived  £rom  wells.  The  geo- 
logical formation  of  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island  was  not 

favorable  for  obtaining  good  water  however.  The  rock  bottom  of 
the  island  is  covpied  with  alluvial  deposits  which  appear  to  have 
been  permeated  easily  with  water  from  the  salt  rivers:  while  at 
the  same  time  the  absence  of  a  sewer  svstom  in  the  earlv  historv 
of  the  town  ])eriiiitt('d  much  unwholesoiiH"  matter  to  find  its  way 
into  the  ground.  When  we  road  that  "  tubbs  of  odour  and  nasti- 
ness "  wore  emptied  in  the  street  (Common  Council  minutes, 
1700),  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  wells  were  not  only  generally 
unpleasant  to  the  taste,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  were  also  undoubtedly 
at  times  highly  Tmsanitary. 

The  wells  were  of  the  kind  in  use  in  the  old  countiy  at  that 
period,  surmounted  by  a  long  pole,  balanced  at  one  end  with  a 
counterpoise  and  having  at  the  other  end  a  chain  or  rope  to  which 
the  bucket  was  attainted. 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  the  abundance  of  water  from  both 
the  wells  and  the  natural  springs  was  subject  to  fluctuations  on 
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account  of  the  weather.  As  a  single  instance,  wo  mnv  cite  the  ex- 
perience  of  the  troops  on  the  upper  part  of  the  island  in  the  rear 
1782.  In  September  of  that  year,  tliere  was  a  great  drouth  which 
greatly  inconTenienced  and  alarmed  the  troops.  Lient.  Von  KrafPt 
of  Von  Donop's  Hessian  regiment,  who  kept  a  diaiy,  records  under 
date  of  September  3,  of  that  year: 

"  This  afternoon  our  foragers  and  sharpshooters  returned.  They 
kad  measured  at  the  camp  but  could  find  no  water  on  account  of 
the  p:i"eat  heat  of  this  year  whieh  had  dried  up  f*wrything." 

The  next  dnv  men  were  sent  out  to  dig  wells,  l)ut  they  could  not 
find  anything  but  the  faintest  and  poorest  springs,  even  at  a  depth 
of  30  or  40  feet.  "  All  the  wells  and  ditches  round  ationt  were 
drie<l  up."  On  Sei  tcndier  27.  "  There  wns  a  ^«iwal  complaint 
that  all  the  men  would  die  soon  for  want  of  water.^' 

The  earliest  weDa  were  private  enterprises,  dug  within  the  osvn- 
ers*  endosares,  ahhougli  it  was  the  eastern  for  several  neighbors 
to  join  in  meeting  the  expense  of  a  well  whidk  they  useel  in  com- 
mon. The  first  pubSie  well  was  projected  in  1658  daring  the 
incumbency  of  Peter  Stnyvesant  as  Director  General.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Burgomasters  held  on  July  11,  1658,  the  *'  Burgo- 
masters resolve*!  to  eomuuiuieate  with  lhf»  Gf'nei'al  relatire  to 
having  a  public  well  made  in  the  Ileerc  straat."  f  Records  of  Xew 
Amsterdnin,  vii,  100.)  The  TTeere  straat  wns  Brondway.  The 
records  do  not  clearly  indicate  whether  the  well  was  built  at  this 
tinie.  • 

In  1077,  under  the  English,  the  romnion  Couneil  hej^an  the 
systcmatie  construction  of  wells  in  tin*  puldic  streets.  f)n  Felmi- 
ary  Kl  1077  (X.  S.)  they  ordei-ed  that  "  Several  Wells  bee  made 
in  the  places  hereafter  menconed  (for  the  publique  good  (  f  the 
Cytie)  by  the  inhabitants  of  Each  Streete  where  the  said  Wells 
shall  bee  made,  Viztt:  " — one  in  the  street  opposite  the  butclw^r 
Koeliff  Johnson's  house;  one  in  Broadway,  opposite  Ilendrick 
Van  Dyke's;  one  in  Smith  street  opposite  John  Cavileere's:  one 
in  the  Water  Side  opposite  Cornelia  Van  Borsum's;  and  one  in 
the  back  yard  of  the  City  Hall  at  73  Pearl  stroft. 

On  September  10.  the  Conunon  Council  ordered  nino 

more  wells  to  be  built.  These  wen^  Imilt  of  stone,  ^' one  halfe  of 
tin*  C'bar^i'e  of  them  to  be  Iwne  ]>v  the  inhabitants  ef  every  Streets 
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pioportiouably  and  the  other  halfe  bj  the  Citty."  One  or  two  citi- 
zens were  appointed  to  have  charge  of  each  well.  The  practice  of 
dividing  the  expenae  between  the  ]>enefieiarie8  and  the  city  was 
continued  as  long  as  the  public  weU  i^stem  existed. 

Some  of  the  wells  at  the  end  of  tiie  17th  eentuiy  became  well 
known  bj  name  and  their  loeations  have  been  pretty  well  identified. 
AnHmg  them  were  the  following: 


Xaiiio 

De  RiemerV  VToW  

Wm.  Coat**  Well...;  

Ten  Ejck  and  \'inceiit'8  Well 

Tunis  de  Kay*£  Well  

Frederiek  Weasel's  WeU.... 

Rombout's  Well   

Suert  Olpherts'  Well.  


Locatiuii 
WhifelMll  strpet  near  Bridge. 
Keur  BtaM  Hnjrt  at  liMid  of  CotaMm 

Slip. 

Biuad  street  liftwccu  Stone  and  Soutli 

William  stivots. 
Broad  Btroet,  nortli  of  Silver  street. 
Wall  rtreet,  vest  of  William  street. 
Broadway  near  Exchange  Place. 
Near  last  mentioned. 


Maiiy  other  wells  were  dug  in  later  years  and  may  l)o  ideiitiiied 
Ly  reference  to  th<;  Coiniiiou  Council  minutes  and  maps. 

Pumps  came  into  fashion  in  the  first  lialf  ol"  the  JNtli  century 
and  rapidly  disphiced  the  ohi  \vell-.s\veej>s.  After  tlie  city  had 
bought  its  lirst  liro-engiues  mentioned  hereafter,  it  became  par- 
ti(  ularly  necessary  to  maintain  the  water  sujiply,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1741,  the  Assembly  enacted  a  law  (chapter  719)  entitled 
"An  act  for  mending  and  ke«'pin^  in  rej)air  the  publick  wells 
and  pumps  in  tlie  City  of  .New  York."  This  law  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  Overseers  of  Wells  and  Pumps,  the  levying  of 
taxes  for  their  luaintenanee,  ete.  Disorderly  peraons  frequently 
cut  the  ropes  of  the  wells,  broke  the  pump-handles  and  did  other 
\nischifif  of  a  similar  nature,  and  the  same  law  jarovided  penalties 
for  such  offences. 

Sometimes  a  public  spirited  citizen  would  give  a  well  and  pump 
to  the  city  if  the  corporation  would  agree  to  keep  it  in  repair, 
lit  nry  I'utgers  made  such  an  offer  to  give  a  well  and  pun)])  in  the 
Out  Ward  in  Decend>er,  17S.'>.  I  hit  generally  the  expense  of  the 
Well  and  piim])  was  jointly  borne  by  tlie  city  and  the  neigldMirhooil. 

To  give  an  idea  of  liow  these  matters  were  managed  at  the  1)0- 
giiiiiing  of  the  American  |>eriod  after  1he  evacuation  of  Xew  York 
1a-  the  British  we  nuiy  cite  a  few  transactions  of  the  Common 
Council. 
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On  August  26,  1784,  for  instance,  the  inhabitants  of  i'rankfoi-t 
street  petitioned  for  a  well  and  pump  and  it  was  granted.  The 
city's  share  of  the  first  cost  of  this  well  and  pump  was  £39 :16:15. 
The  cost  of  digging  a  well  varied  according  to  circumstances.  In 
October,  1784,  Silvanus  Seely  was  paid  £4:11 :3  for  digging  a  well 
in  the  South  Ward,  but  Phil  Aienlarius  was  paid  £40:19:6  for 
digging  one  in  Frankfort  street  in  1785.  On  Koyember  11, 1784, 
the  Oomnion  Council  authorized  a  well  in  Catharine  street  and 
Toted  to  contribute  £7  toward  it,  later  adding  £8  more.  In  July, 
1786,  the  inhabitants  of  Greenwich  street  were*  gi^en  pennission 
to  sink  two  wells  at  their  own  expense,  the  Corporation  fur- 
nishing the  pumps.  In  a  similar  way  in  August,  1785,  the 
inhabitants  of  Clmmbers  street  were  permitted  to  make  a  well 
and  stone  it  at  their  expense,  the  pump  being  at  the  expense  of 
the  Corporation. 

These  street  pumps  were  landmark;^,  very  much  like  street 
monuments  today,  and  formed  convenient  points  of  reference. 
For  instance,  when  the  Common  Council  decided  in  May,  17S5, 
to  grade  Broadway  southward  from  Exchange  Place,  it  voted 
that  there  should  be  ;i  identic  descent  from  the  upper  pump  to 
the  Bowling  Green."  The  "upper  pump"'  was  at  Broadway 
and  Exchange  Places 

On  April  5,  1785,  Wm.  Smith  contracted  to  keep  the  wells 
and  pumps  in  repair  at  the  rate  of  £140  per  annum;  but  SmitVs 
job  was  not  a  profitable  one;  the  number  of  pumps  and  wells  was 
rapidly  increasing  and  the  cost  of  repair  mounting  with  equal 
pace.  The  Common  Council,  therefore,  devised  the  system  of 
electing  two  Overseers  of  Pumps  and  Wells  for  each  ward; 
])iit  evidently  these  new  functionaries  occasionally  negleetfcf 
tlicir  duties,  for  on  Sf^ptember  16.  17^0,  tho  Common  (^mncil 

Ordered  that  wlienever  the  Overseers  of  the  Public  Wells  & 
pumps  iiorrloct  or  refuse  to  do  their  Duty  that  the  Aid"  &  Assist 
of  the  Ward  direct  the  necessary  Repairs:  lest  by  the  Want  of 
Water  from  the  public  Wells  and  pumps  the  City  may  be  endan- 
gered in  ease  of  Fire." 

During  the  year  1789  the  Common  Council  approved  for 
payment  bills  for  repairs  to  wells  and  pumps  amounting  to 
£408:15:51/^. 
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The  Tea  Water  Fump 

The  water  from  the  wells  in  the  lower  part  of  the  City  served 
well  enough  for  ordinary  domestie  naesy  ezoept  drinking^  hut  as 
we  said  hefore  was  hrackiah  and  diaagreeahle  to  the  taste.  Some 

time  during  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  however,  a  spring 
of  fresh  water  on  the  north  side  of  the  present  Park  Row,  betweon 
Baxter  and  Mulberry  streots,  began  to  attract  popular  attention. 
This  spring  was  probably  supplied  by  the  same  underground 
sources  that  supplied  the  neighboring  Fresh  Water  or  Collect 
Pond.  This  water  was  so  desirable  for  making  tea  that  it  became 
famous  in  history  as  the  Tea  Water  Pump.  Indeed,  it  became 
a  regular  landmark  and  has  left  its  impress  on  the  real  estate 
records  of  that  neighborhood.  The  property  described  in  deeds 
as  the  "  Tea  W^ater  Pump was  a  parcel  75  feet  by  120  feet  on 
the  north  side  of  Chatham  Street  (Park  Row),  beginning  28  feet 
east  of  Baxter  Street.  A  deed  containing  a  reference  to  it  as  the 
Tea  Water  Pump  is  dated  June  1,  1795,  (liher  170  of  deeds, 
page  7,)  and  there  is  another  of  the  same  description  in  liher  169, 
page  334.  The  description  there  is:  ''Which  said  three  lots, 
pieces  or  parcels  of  ground  are  known  by  the  name  or  description 
of  the  '  Tea  Water  Pump '  or  the  Estate  of  Gerardus  ITarden- 
brook,  Sr.,  deceased."  The  same  description  or  a  similar  one  is 
found  in  later  deedn,  among  which  are  those  to  be  found  in  liber 
55,  page  395 ;  liber  05,  page  102;  liber  GO,  page  454.  and  liber  (iS, 
page  225.  Tho  property  was  afterwards  sold  in  i);i!  ts.  Gerardus 
Hardenbrook  left  a  will  dated  1755  and  recorded  in  liber  33  of 
wills,  page  633.  About  1790  William  C.  Thompson,  a  grandson, 
acquired  the  majority  interest  and  is  undoubtedly  the  ^Ir.  Thomp- 
son referred  to  hereafter  and  in  Valentine's  Manual  for  1856, 
page  438.  Abraham  Shoemaker  referred  to  hereafter  and  on  the 
same  page  in  Valentine's  Manual  afterwards  acquired  at  least 
the  central  part  of  the  75  foot  tract  from  Thompson  and  others. 
Valentine's  authority  for  designating  the  property  as  Ko.  126 
Chatham  Street  (the  old  name  for  Park  Row)  does  not  appear. 
No.  126  Chatham  Street  as  shown  in  deeds  of  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  would  he  east  of  Mulberry  Street.  If  there 
was  a  numbering  of  the  street  that  would  brine;  No.  126  near 
Baxter  Street,  it  has  not  been  foimd.  The  site  of  the  pumj). 
however,  is  well  established  by  the  deeds  referred  to. 
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The  first  mention  of  the  Tea  Water  spring  is  in  the  diary  of 
Professor  Kalm,  a  learned  aud  observaut  man  who  visited  the 
City  in  1748.  He  says: 

^  Thm  u  no  good'  wwdor  to  be  met  wilii  m  tbe  town;  itelf ; 
Init  ai  a  litde  distanee  Awe  ia-  a  large  spring  of  good-  wate,  -wbieli 
the  iahahitaTita  tafe  for  their  tea  and  iar  £e  uaea  of  the  kitchen. 
TheaOy  however,  who  are  less  delicate  on  this  point  make  use  of 
the  water  from  the  wells  in  town,  though  it  be  very  bad.  The 
want  of  good  water  lies  heavy  upon  the  horses  of  the  stran?]^ers 
that  come  to  this  place  for  they  do  not  like  to  drink  the  water 
from  the  wells  of  the  town.'' 

Shortly  before  the  Bevolution  the  Tea  Water  spring  and  its 
vicinity  were  made  into  a  fashionahle  resort  at  which  beverages 
adulterated  with  pure  water  could  he  obtained.  A  high  pump 
with  a  prodigiously  long  handle  —  judging  from  pictures  —  was 

crcfted  over  the  spring,  and  the  giounds  around  it  were  laid  out 
in  ornamental  fashion  and  called  the  Tea  Water  Pump  Garden. 

The  tea  water  from  this  source  was  so  popular  that  not  only  did 
people  come  to  the  pump  for -it,  but  it  was  delivered  around  town 
in  carts  which  looked  something  like  modern  sprinkling-wagons 
without  the  sprinkler.  The  distributors  of  this  water  were  called 
"  tea-water  men  and  became  80  numerous  and  active  that  on 
Tune  16,  1757,  the  Common  Council  had  to  pass  "  A  T-aw  for 
the  Hegttlating  of  Tea-water  men  in  the  City  of  I^ew  York.^' 

At  length,  the  Big  pump  projecting  over  the  street  and  the 
crowd  of  water-wagons  gathered  there  became  so  great  an  obstrac- 
tion  to  the  street  that  in  1797  a  petition  for  an  abatement  of  llie 
nuisance  was  presented  to  the  Common  CounciL  The  committee 
to  whom  the  subject  was  referred  reported  as  follows: 

"  The  committee  on  the  subject  of  the  petition  complaining  of 
the  obstruction  in  Chatham  street  caused  by  the  Tea  Water  Pump 
delivering  its  water  in  the  street  and  by  the  water  carts  being 
drawn  up  across  the  street  when  about  to  receive  water, 'report 
that  ^ej^  have  viewed  the  -preaaam  and  find  the  mattam  and 
things  set  fbrtii  in  the  petitions  to  be  true.  That  lin  committee 
have  maturely  conatdmd  the  premises  and  are  ol  opinkit  that 
the  said  obstruetion  may  he  removed  at  no  great  expense  to  Kr. 
Thompscm,  the  present  occupant  and  part  proprietor  of  the  prem- 
ises, by  causing  the  spont  of  the  said  pump  to  be  raised  about  two 
feet  and  by  lengtliening  it  so  as  to  deliver  the  water  at  the  outer 
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part  of  the  paved  walk,  wiiicli  would  permit  pasociigi-i'd  to  J)as3 
under  without  inoonTenienee;  and  if  the  water  carts  were  ordered 
to  draw  up  abreast  of  the  spout  near  the  gutter  and  receive  the 
water  in  Tototiotn  it  would  remoTO  the  obtftruotion  in  the  street 
The  committee  recommended  also  that  the  sidewalks  in  that 
vicinity  be  paved." 

The  recommendations  of  the  connuittee,  except  that  relating  to 
paviag,  were  adopted,  the  paving  being  postponed  for  the  time 
being. 

In  1805  Abram  Shoemaker  petitioned  to  the  Common  Council 
for  leave  to  erect  works  so  as  to  conduct  the  water  of  the  late  Tea 
Water  Pump  into  carts  in  Orange  street  (now  Baxter  street)  as 
they  formerly  took  the  water  from  Chatham  street,  by  which 
inoomvaiifinoe  would  be  avoided,  and  the  petition  was  allowed 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Common  Cotuncil. 

It  is  amusing^  in  ihese  modem  days  when  the  City  authorities 
are  concerning  themselves  with  a  great  aqueduct  system  capable 
of  delivering  500,000,000  gallons  of  water  a  day  to  the  Citv%  to 
read  of  the  Common  Council  passing  solemn  resolutions  about 
the  length  of  the  Tea  Water  Pump  spout 
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THE  PRIMITIVE  FIKE  DEPARTMENT 

\\  liile  the  primitive  cuii<litioiis  of  the  water  supply  just 
desciiltf^*]  pxiste<l.  there  was  an  equally  })riiiiitive  system  of  fire 
extinguishing.  When  one  recalls  the  inflammable  character  of 
the  earliest  huildings  in  Aew  Amsterdam  and  the  inadequate 
means  for  fire  protection,  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  infant  city  was 
not  destroyed  several  times. 

%.' 

i)uring  the  Dutch  regime  there  were  a- few  stone  store-houses; 
and  several  brick  houses  belonging  to  the  more  wealthy  residents; 
but  most  of  the  buildings  were  of  wood.  To  add  to  their  inflam- 
mability, the  roofs  of  a  majority  of  the  early  houses  were  thatched . 
with  straw  or  reeds^  and  their  chimn^s  were  made  of  wood  or  of 
interwoven  twigs  i)lastered  with  day. 

Xo  machine  for  projecting  water  upon  a  fire  existed  in  New 
Amsterdam.  If  a  fire  broke  out,  a  bucket  brigade  was  formed, 
^leu  stoofl  in  single  or  double  file  between  the  tire  and  tlie  nearest 
source  of  water,  and  passed  buckets  filled  with  water  to  the  scene 
of  the  conflagration,  sending  the  empty  buckets  back  by  the 
second  line  of  men  if  there  was  a  second  line. 

Twentv-two  vears  after  Xew  Amsterdam  was  settled,  the  occur- 
renr  e  of  fires  in  two  houses,  owing  to  carelessness  in  the  care  of 
iii'cpiaces  and  chimn^s,  aroused  the  authorities  to  the  necessity 
of  organizing  means  of  protection.  Tliey  therefore  ordered  on 
Januaiy  23,  1648,  that  from  that  time  forward  no  more  wooden  or 
platted  chimneys  should  be  erected  between  the  ''fort  and  the 
fresh  water/'  —  that  is  to  say,  between  the  sites  of  the  present 
United  States  Custom  House  and  the  Tombs  Prison, —  and  four 
Fire  Wardens  were  appointed  to  see  that  the  ordinance  was 
enforced.  The  fines  for  violating  this  ordinance  were  to  be  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  fire  ladders,  hooks  and  buckets,  to  be  procured 
in  Uolhind  al  the  hrst  opportunity.  In  lOoT,  the  following  notice 
was  given: 

"X  iii  r  is  hereby  given,  that  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 

calamities  by  fire,  they  long  since  condemned  all  f^ag  roofs,  wooden 
or  plotted  chimneys  within  this  City,  and  to  that  end  they 
appoiutetl  Fire  A\'ardens  ami  Inspectors  of  Buildings,  which  ordi- 
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nance  has  been  and  U  at  present  neglected  by  the  inhabitants  and 

ill  consequeiu  p  thereof  several  fires  have  occurred  and  more  are 
to  he  appreliendcd yes.  indeed,  to  the  entire  dost  ruction  of  the. 
City. —  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision  in  tlie  case.  To 
which  end,  the  Director  (leneral  and  Councillors  do  ordain  tliat 
all  flag  roofs,  wooden  cliinineys.  luiy  harracks  aii<]  hay  stacks  shall 
be  taken  down  and  removed  within  four  nionthb  after  the  publi- 
cation of  these  presents,  tinder  the  penalty  of  twenty-five  guilders 
for  every  menu's  delay;  and  this  penally  shall  be  claimed  for 
eveiy  house,  great  or  small,  with  reed  roof,  hay  barrack  or  hay 
stack)  or  wooden  ehimncy  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Hen- 
houses and  hog-pens  shall  be  included." 

But  the  safety  of  the  City  was  not  to  be  secured  by  ordinance 
alone.    Fire-extinguishing  apparatus  was  necessary.  Therefore, 

in  Doceniher,  1657,  the  Rurgoinasters  and  Schepens  adopted  the 
following  order,  rellet;ting  the  custom  of  the  old  country  in  that 
nuitter : 

Wliereas,  in  ail  well-regulated  cities  it  is  customary  that  fire- 
buckets,  ladders  and  hooks  are  in  rejidiness  at  tlie  corners  of  the 
streets  and  in  publif  houses  for  time  of  need,  whicli  is  the  more 
necessary  in  tliis  (  itv  on  account  of  the  small  numi)er  of  stone 
houses  and  many  that  are  built  of  wood:  therefore  it  shall  be 
required  immediately  that  for  every  house  small  or  large  there 
shall  be  paid  one  beaver  or  eight  guilders  in  seawant,*  out  of 
which  funds  shall  be  procured  &om  fatherland  100-150  leather 
fire-buckets;  and  we  shall  also  have  made  some  fire  ladders  and 
fire-hooks.  In  order  to  maintain  the  same  in  good  order,  there  shall 
afterwards  be  a  yearly  demand  of  one  guilder  for  every  chimney 
in  a  hous&" 

It  was  proposed  that  instead  of  sending  to  Holland  for  the 
buckets  they  be  made  in  the  City,  and  on  August  1,  1658,  four 
shoe-makers  of  the  town, —  an  important  as  well  as  necessary  craft 

at  that  time. —  were  requeste<l  to  meet  the  authorities  and  consider 
the  matter.  The  contract  was  tendered  to  C^ocnract  Ten  Eyck. 
but  he  declined  it.  Pieter  Van  Haalen  declared  that  he  had  not 
the  materials  with  which  to  make  the  buckets.  Reinoiit  Rpin- 
outsen,  however,  undertook  to  make  100  buckets  and  Arian  Van 
T.aar  50  buckets  between  that  date  and  All  Saints  Day  (A'ovem- 
l»er  1).  The  buckets  wei^  all  to  be  made  of  tanned  loather  in  the 
most  complete  manner,'  and  for  each  they  were  to  be  paid  six 

11  ■  —  —  -  -■         ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

*  Wanipmii. 
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guilders  and  ten  stuyreTs,  half  in  beaver-akius  and  half  in  wam- 
pum.  By  Januaty  20,  1659,  125  of  the  150  buckets  were  fin- 
•ished,  taken  to  the  City  Hall  or  Stadt  Huys  at  ^o.  73  Pearl  street 
and  numbered. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  150  be  distributed  as  follows,  the  total 


assijniments  really  totaling  152 : 

From     1  to    50.    In  the  City  Hall   50 

From  50  to  62.   Daniel  Litscho   12 

Ttom  63  to  74.  Abraliam  Planck's  houee  in  Smith's  vallej   12 

From    75  to    86.    .Toannes  Piotersen  Verbnigfjen   12 

From    87  to    98.    raulus  Lcenderzen  vandrr  drift   12 

From    99  to  110.    Nicasjiu^  de  t>illc  in  the  SLccps  pastm'c   12 

From  111  to  122:  Pieter  Wolfcrzen  van  Ckjuwenhoven   12 

From     1  to   12.  Jaa  Jansen  the  Younger   10 

From   13  to   21.   Ilciuh  irk  HondrickzciL  Eip,  the  Elder   10 

From  25  to   36.  Jacobus  Backer  ;   10 


David  T.  Valentine,  in  his  Manual  for  1856  at  pages  253-25rt, 
locates  the  above  places  with  reference  to  modem  streets  as  fol- 
lows: Litscho's  tavern  in  Pearl  street  near  Wall;  PlancVs  (or 
Verplanck's)  house  in  Pearl  street  near  Fulton;  Verbriiggen's  in 
Hanover  Square;  Van  der  Grift's  in  Broadway  nearly  opposite 
Exchange  IMaco;  DeSille's  on  the  southeast  corner  ot"  Hidad  street 
and  Exchange  Place;  Van  Couwenhoven^s  on  the  jioii Invest  corner 
of  Whitehall  and  Pearl  streets;  Kip's  on  the  north  side  of  Eridue 
street  hetween  Whiteliall  and  Broad;  and  Backer's  ou  the  cu^jt 
aide  of  Broad  street  between  Stone  and  South  William. 

Under  the  English  regime  the  pump,  well  and  bucket  system 
was  somewhat  elaborated  in  detail,  but  remained  the  same  in 
principle  for  many  years.  In  1687  every  inhabitant  who  had  a 
house  with  two  chimneys  was  required  to  provide  one  fire-buchet 
for  his  house,  and  if  he  had  more  than  two  hearths  he  was  required 
to  keep  two  buckets.  Bakers  were  obliged  to  have  three  buckets 
and  brewers  six.  At  an  alarm  of  fire^  everybody  who  had  buekets 
ran  to  the  scene,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  their  buckets  should 
get  mized  up.  It  was  therefore  customary  after  a  fire  for  the* 
Town  Crier  to  give  notice  of  a  general  exchange  of  buckets  whieh 
had  gotten  into  the  wrong  hands. 

As  the  eighteentli  century  advanced,  •  the  inadequacy  of  the 
'*  bucket  brigade  "  began  to  impress  itself  on  the  citizens  as  the- 
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news  ot"  Xewsham's  pumping  eiifcines  in  England  became  better 
known,  and  on  October  17,  iToO,  the  sentiment  in  f;ivor  of  tlio 
introdiK'tion  of  lire-enaines  into  this  conntiy  took  shape  in  an  act 
passed  by  the  Assembly  (chapter  5^0)  wMch  contained  tlie  fol- 
lowing deelaration  among  others: 

The  Repairing  of  the  said  City  Hall.*  Eepairing  and  Enlarg- 
ing the  Goals  and  Prisons,  I'.recting  of  Watch-houses  and  defray- 
ing oth^  Necessary  and  Contingent  Charges  for  the  keeping  of 
the  Peace  and  Preserving  good  Kule  and  Government  within  the 

said  City,  and  the  purchasing  of  two  fire  I'j'gi^^s  which  nre 
greatlv  wante<l  for  the  better  Secnrine:  the  said  Citv  f]'oiii  the 
Danger  &  accidents  of  (ire,  will  amount  to  a  Larger  sum  of  money 
then  the  Yearly  Eevenue  of  the  said  Corporation  can  Supply/' 

Therefore  it  was  enacted  that  the  City  be  authorized  to  raise 
money  for  those  purposes  by  taxation.  Tliis  legislation  was 
promptly  followed  up  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Common  Council, 
adopted  Hay  6,  1731,  levying  the  necessary  ta:c.  On  the  same 
day,  the  Common  Council  adopted  the  following: 

Resolveil  that  this  Corporation  do  with  all  Convenient  Speed 
Procure  two  Compleat  fire  Engines  with  Suction  and  Materialls 
there  unto  helongiug,  for  the  Fuhlick  service.  That  the  Sizes 
thereof  be,  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  sizes  of  Mr  Newshams  fire 
Engines,  and  that  Mr  Mayor,  Alderman  Cniger,  Alderman  Rut- 
gers and  Alderman  Rooeevelt  or  any  three  of  them  be  a  Committee 
to  Agree  with  some  proper  Merchant  or  Merchants  to  send  to  Lon- 
don for  the  same  by  the  first  C(Uiveniency  and  Report  upon  what 
Terms  the  said  Jb'ire  jbaigines  &c:  will  be  delivered  to  this 
Corporation. 

On  June  12,  1731,  the  committee  r^rted  that  Stephen  Be 
Lancey  and  John  Moore  were  willing  to  send  to  LondoiL  hj  the 
ship  Beaver  for  two  engines  of  Mr.  Xewsham's  "  l^ew  Invention 
of  the  fourth  and  sixth  Sizes,  with  ssetions,  Leathern  Pipes  and 

Caps  and  Other  Materialla  th««unto  belonging,"  charging  the 
City  120  per  cf^it  advance  on  the  invoice  price;  and  the  com- 
mittee was  aulhoiized  to  order  the  engines  accordingly.  The  com- 
mission was  prom])tly  executed  and  in  a  few  months  the  novel 
macliines  were  in  the  Citv.  On  Xovciiiber  IS,  1731,  the  Cuiiiiiion 
Council  ordered  that  provisions  be  mado  for  keeping  hooks,  lad- 


*  The  second  City  Hall,  in  Wall  street  at  the  head  of  Broad  street. 
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ders,  buckets  and  the  fire-engines  in  convenient  places,  and  on 
December  1  w(»kmen  were  employed  to  fit  up  a  oonirenient  room 
'  in  the  Oily  Hall  for  the  engines.  A  couple  of  weeika  later  Alder- 
man Johannes  Hardenbroeck  and  Agsistant  Alderman  Gerard 
Beekman  were  appointed  a  committee  "  to  have  the  Fire  Engines 
Cleaned  and  the  Leathers  Oyled  and  put  into  Boxes  that  the 
same  may  be  fitt  for  Immediate  use." 

The  CMigines  thns  procured  cousisted  each  of  a  wooden  1k)x  tank 
on  wheels,  upon  which  was  niouutcd  a  suction  pump.  Ojie  of  them 
was  operated  with  a  long  handle-bar  bv  men  standing  on  a  plat- 
form on  to[)  of  the  tank.  See  Stontenlmrgh's  sketch,  jdafc  4ti. 
The  other  was  operated  with  a  long  crank-handle  protruding  from 
the  side  of  the  tank  by  men  standing  on  the  ground.  Sometimes 
the  water  was  conveyed  to  the  engine  by  the  bucket  brigade  and 
forced  through  leather  hose  upon  the  fire;  sometimes  the  engine 
was  placed  dose  to  a  pump  so  that  the  water  could  be  pumped  into 
the  tank;  and  somethnes  a  suction  hose  was  used  to  draw  water 
from  a  well. 

The  next  important  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  fire  protection 
system  was  the  establishment  of  a  regular  Fire  Department  This 
was  done  pursuant  to  an  act  (chapter  670)  enacted  December  16^ 
17ST.   This  law  provided  that  the  Common  Council  could  elect 

a  sufficient  number  of  "  Strong  able  Discreet  honest  and  sober 
men  not  exceeding  42  in  number,  who  should  be  ready  at  a  call 
by  either  night  or  day  to  use  the  fire-engines  and  other  tools  and 
instruments  for  extinguishing  fires."  It  was  provided  that  these 
persons  "  shall  be  Called  the  ffiremen  of  the  City  of  Xew  York." 
These  were  in  addition  to  the  engine-men  who  were  regidarly 
employed.  The  firemen  were  exempt  from  jury  and  militia  duty 
and  from  serving  as  Constables  nnd  Surveyors  of  Highways.  The 
same  law  provided  that  when  a  fire  broke  out,  the  Sheriffs,  Con- 
stables and  Marshals  should  ''immediately  repair  to  the  place 
where  the  said  ffire  shall  happen  with  their  Hods,  Staves  and  other 
Badges  of  their  Authority/'  to  aid  the  firemen  and  to  cause  other 
people  to  do  the  same,  in  extinguishing  the  fire  and  protecting 
goods  from  theft 

In  such  humble  ways  the  great  Fire  Department  of  the  City 
of  Xew  York,  now  the  finest  in  the  world,  began.    It  would 
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Tequire  a  volume  in  itself  to  follow  the  growth  of  Hie  department 

through  the  stage  of  hand-pumping  engines  to  steam,  chemical 
and  automobile  engines  and  the  high  pressure  water  system  which 
reprei^ent  its  higliest  development  to-day.  But  enough  has  been 
said  with  respect  to  water  supply  for  domestic  use  and  fire  extin- 
guishing purjioses  to  indicate  liow  poorly  e(pii[iped  the  early  City 
was  for  the  prevention  of  disease  and  £re  by  water. 
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EARLIEST  PIPE  LINE  PROJECTS 

Chrisiopher  Colics'  Water  Works 

The  earliest  proposal  to  supply  the  City  vnth  water  candncted 
undergrotind  through  pipes  was  made  by  Christopher  Colles  just 
hefoxe  the  War  of  the  RevolutioiL.*  On  April  22,  1774,  he  pro- 
posed  to  ereet  a  reservoir  near  the  Collect  or  Fresh  Water  Pond 
where  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  could  get  an  adequate 
supply  of  fresh  water,  and  to  distribute  it  through  the  streets  by 
means  of  pipes  made  by  boring  a  hole  longitudinally  tlirouiili  the 
trunks  of  siuali  tri^e.-..  Tlie  water  was  to  be  pumped  into  his  re.-cr- 
vuir  fjom  a  well  by  a  steam-engine,  and  to  flow  by  gravity  through 
the  i)ipes. 

AVlien  tlie  ])ropo>it:oii  lirst  came  to  iho  (_'oinnioii  Council  it  was 
so  novel  that  tiiere  was  uncertainty  as  to  its  practicability  and 
advisnbility.  The  Council  th(u-efore  put  the  subject  olf  and 
considered  it  for  three  months.  \\\wn  it  came  up  for  action  on 
July  21,  opinion  was  still  divided ;  but  the  majority  were  in  favor 
of  the  experiment  and  voted  8  to  2  to  undertake  it.  At  the  same 
time,  they  voted  to  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  £2,600  for  the 
undertaldng.  Subsequent  issues  brought  the  amount  up  to  £9,100. 

These  notes  were  about  the  size  of  the  shin-plasters  "  of  the 
Civil  War  period,  l)eing  about  by  4  inches  in  size.  A  speci- 
men, of  which  we  have  a  copy  before  us,  bore  on  its  face  the 
following  inscription: 

*  Colles  was  bora  in  Dublin  on  l^fay  9,  1739,  and  landed  in  Philaddphia,  Pa.^ 
August  10,  1771.  There  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  him  with  erroneous  dates 
by  John  W.  Francis  in  "The  Knickerbocker  Gallery,"  1S55,  and  there  is  a  por- 
trait of  him  by  Jarvis  in  the  Xew  York  Historical  Society.  Colles  was  a  man 
ahead  of  his  time.  He  conceived  many  ideas  for  which  others  received  credit. 
As  early  as  1784  he  petitioned  to  the  Legislature  to  connect  the  waters  of  Lake 
Ontario  with  the  Hudson  river  by  a  canal  through  the  Mohawk  valley.  He 
died  October  4,  1816.  Francis  i>^  wi  oiig  in  saying  that  he  was  buried  in  the  old 
Hudson  street  cemetery  (now  IIiuKnn  Park).  We  are  informed  by  Mrs. 
Robert  W.  <!(>  Forest,  a  collateral  (U"«emlaiit  of  CuUes,  that  his  grave  is  in 
St.  I'aul  s  churchyard.    See  note  on  page  454. 
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:  NEW  YORK  \\'ATEIl  WORKS 

(No.  1911.) 

Tlufl  N«te  ahaJl  entitle  the  Bearer  to  the  Sam  «{ 

Four  Shiliin;;.s 
current  money  of  the  Colony  ol  Xew  York,  payable 
on  Demand,  by  tbe  Major,  Aldsmien  and  Com* 
monalty  of  the  City  of  Kew  York,  at  the  offiee  of 

Chamberlain  of  the  said  (Siejft  pursuant  to  a  Vote 
of  the  said  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Coramonaltv.  of 
this  Date.  Dated  tlic  Sixth  Day  of  January,  in  the 
Year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  Haadred  and 
Sev«Btj-djc 

By  order  of  the  Corporation.  N.  Bayaid 

J.  H.  Gniger 

On  the  back  of  tlie  note  was  the  ]>k;ture  of  a  pumping  engine 
and  two  foimtaina. 

It  caanot  be  said  that  the  Common  Council  proceeded  with 
rash  haste  in  this  enterprise,  for  when  Augustus  and  Frederick 
Yah  Cortlandt  offered  to  sell  to  the  City  a  Bite  for  the  reservoir 
on  the  east  side  of  Great  George  street,  now  Broadway^  between 
Pearl  and  ^liite  streets,  at  the  rate  of  an  aere^  they  per^ 
sonaUj  went  to  the  new  well  sunk  .on  the  property  and  tasted  the 
-water.  One  can  almost  hBSgizie  these  dignified  gentlemen  going 
to  iJiat  tiien  remote  spot  <m  the  west  side  of  the  Fresh  Water 
Pond,  adjacent  to  the  marshy  Liapenard  Meadows  abounding  in 
bull-frogs  and  game  birds  in  season;  sip})inix  the  vrater  from  the 
new  well  like  coiinoisseiirs  of  some  rare  vintaiif.  siiiackiiiii:  their 
lips,  looking  at  each  other  wisely,  and  finally  proiiouiieing  a  favor- 
able verdict.  Concluding  "  the  same  to  be  of  very  good  quality," 
they  accepted  the  Van  Cortlandts'  offer  and  told  Mr.  CoUes  to  go 
ahead  with  his  work. 

On  August  29,  1774,  the  Common  Council  appointed  a  com- 
mittee' of  eight  members  to  saperint^id  the  construction  of  the 
works,  and  in  November  they  contracted  with  Isaae  Mann  and 
Isaac  Mann,  Jr.,  of  Stillwater,  sow  in  Saratoga  county,  to  famish 
60,000  linear  feet  of  pitch  or  ydlow  pine  timber  for  the  making 
of  the  pipes.  The  original  contract,  whidi  is  on  £le  in  the  Doca- 
ment  Koom  of  the  City  Clerk  in  the  Municipal  Building,  provided 
that  the  logs  should  be  from  14  to  20  feet  long  and  that  one- 
fourth  of  them  should  be  12  inches  in  diameter  at  the  small  end 
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of  the  log  "  exclusive  of  the  sap  thereof  "  and  three-fourths  9 

inches  in  (liniiiotcr  at  tlic  small  end,  and  all  should  he  "  streigbt 
and  free  from  shakes  and  large  knots."  The  contractor-;  were  to 
deliver  one-third  of  the  timher  on  July  1.  1775,  one-third  on 
August  1,  and  one-third  on  October  1,  and  were  to  receive  therefor 
£1,250. 

While  waiting  for  the  timber  for  the  pipes,  Mr.  Colles  went 
ahead  diligently  with  the  construction  of  his  well,  leservoir  and 
pump-house  on  a  slight  eminence  just  west  of  the  present  Tombs 
Prison  and  Criminal  Courts  building.  The  leservoir  had  a  capa- 
city of  20,000  hogsheads.  The  well  was  30  feet  in  diameter.  And 
the  engine  pumped  200  gallons  of  water  52  feet  high  per  minute. 
After  the  war,  Josiah  Homblow^  was  paid  £12  for  "  attending 
and  examining  and  making  report  of  the  fire-engine  for  the  water 
works  about  to  be  erected  in  1775."  The  pump-house  was  a  sub- 
stantial strncttire,  roofed  with  pantiles  —  curved  tiles,  laid  alter* 
natoly  with  the  convex  ;ind  concave  sides  upward  —  and  the  lulls 
fur  iron-work,  braziers"  work,  rope,  etc.,  which  the  City  had  to 
pay  after  the  war,  indicate  that  all  the  works  were  built  in  a 
durable  manner. 

But  wdiile  the  water-works  were  being  built,  and  ai)parently 
before  any  of  the  wooden  pipes  had  been  laid,  the  City  was  thrown 
into  a  turmoil  of  excitement  by  the  news  from  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill.  The  work  of  construction,  however,  continued  into 
1776;  but  with  the  critical  events  of  that  year,  the  project  was 
completely  interrupted,  never  to  be  renewed.  Mr.  Colles  with  his 
family  fled  from  the  City  and  endured  great  privations;  rather 
than  submit  to  the  British  rule;  and  during  the  period  of  the  war 
his  water-works  became  totally  ruined. 

After  the  war,  he  returned  to  New  York  and  soon  after  the 
Common  Council  asseudded  he  presented  a  petition  for  the  ])ay- 
nicnt  of  moneys  due  liiin.  His  original  memorial,  dated  October 
27,  1781.  is  in  the  Records  Uoom  of  the  City  (Merk  in  the  ^fnnici- 
pnl  liuildini^.  It  lias  never  been  i)ublished  and  we  give  it  herewith 
as  a  document  of  peculiar  historical  interest: 
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To  the  Hoiionrahle  the  Mayor,  Aldennen  and  Common  Council 

of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  Ilumhle  Memorial  of  Christopher  CoUes  of  said  City  Engi- 
neer Sheweth 

That  your  iMcmorialist  in  the  year  1774  presented  a  proposal 
to  this  honourable  corporation  for  erecting  works  for  supplying 
this  city  with  water  for  the  sinn  of  eighteen  thoiL^and  pounds. 

That  this  honourable  board  after  sufficient  enquiry  concerning 
the  practicabililT-  of  the  design  Resolved  to  agree  with  the  said 
proposal  &  directed  your  memorialist  to  proceed  in  the  execution 
of  ihe  work. 

That  your  memorialist  did  accordingly  proceed  in  the  execution 
of  the  work  &  erected  a  Reservoir  capable  of  containing  twenty 
thonsand  hogsheads  of  water:  dug,  walled  cover'd  &  completely 
finished  n  \vo\\  of  thirty  fof't  diameter  at  the  inside,  from  which 
he  pumped  by  means  of  a  steam  engine  which  he  also  erected,  Two 
hundred  gallons  of  water,  fifty  two  feet  high  perpendicular  per 
minute,  into  the  said  reservoir. 

That  previous  to  the  said  resolve  of  the  corporation  your 
memorialist  famished  them  with  an  estunate  of  the  ezpenoe  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  work,  agreeable  to  which  the  part  exe- 
cuted amounted  to  the  sum  of  Three  thousand  six  himdred  pounds. 

That  the  several  sums  advanced  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
amounted  to  Three  thousand  poxmds,  consequently,  that  there 
remains  a  ballance  of  six  hundred  poTm<]s.  One  Imndred  &  fifty 
pounds  of  which  is  due  to  different  artificers  for  work  &  and  the 
remaining  Four  hundred  &  fifty  pounds  is  due  to  said  Colles. 

That  vour  ^Nfemorialist  in  common  with  other  citizens,  friends 
of  society  &  the  interest  of  mankind,  suffer'd  the  most  poignant 
afflictions  during  tiie  late  war,  &  with  the  utmost  difSieulty  pro- 
cured the  common  necessaries  for  his  family;  &  being  now  re- 
turned to  the  city)  where  he  hopes  to  devote  tiie  remainder  of  his 
days  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  city  &  country,  he  prays  the 
corporation  to  use  their  endeavors  to  ]>n\  liim  the  ballance  above 
referred  to,  by  which  he  may  he  enabled  to  support  his  numerous 
familv  in  credit.  &  in  some  degree  of  comfort. 

May  it  therefore  please  your  hononrs,  to  take  the  premise-^  into 
consideration,  «S:  grant  him  that  Justice  &  Aiisistance,  which  to 
your  judgment  shall  seem  meet. 

OnHTSTOPlfEIC  C0I,I.ES 

The  Common  Council  did  not  at  first  act  on  this  petition  and 
on  July  20,  1785,  Mr.  Colles  begged  the  Board  again  to  give 
him  relief  declaring  that  his  distresses  are  of  such  a  poignant 
nature  as  to  compel  him  to  request  some  (tho'  small)  yet  present 
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assistance.''  (Original  in  Records  Office  of  Citj'  Clerk,  Municipal 
Building.)  In  August,  1785,  the  Council  granted  hini  £100  on 
aoeoimt. 

On  November  23,  1785,  he  appealed  to  the  Council  for  £50 
more  on  aoconnt  This  petxtion  gives  an  interesting  indication 
of  Mr.  Colles  abilities.  He  said  tiiat  he  was  desirous  of  apply- 
ing part  of  the  money  so  as  to  enable  him  to  support  his  family 
with  eredrt,"  and  to  that  ea^d  ^'he  has  erected  a  hoirseiniU  and 
other  works  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  in  this  Cit*'  the  Manu- 
facture of  Fig  blue,  whicli  manufacture  he  proposes  to  have 
carried  on  hy  liis  eldest  son  in  case  he  shall  be  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  Kavigation  of  the  Mohawk  river."  He  said 
that  he  had  already  made  and  sold  to  grocers  and  others  this  pro- 
duct "  ¥^ich  upon  trial  is  proved  to  be  fully  equal  in  quality  to 
any  importefl,  altho'  he  can  alPord  to  sell  it  at  less  price." 

The  foregoing  petition  was  granted  and  he  was  given  the  £50 
asked  for.  Finally,  on  January  16,  1788,  he  consented  to  accept 
£150  in  settlement  of  all  ^«iniiTi<1fl.  Meantime,  the  corporation 
had  allowed  him  to  me  the  room  at  the  Exchange  to  give  lectures 
on  gunnery,  drawings  maihenatics,  etc,  which  indieate  that  the 
delay  and  apparent  penuriousness  in  paying  him  were  not  due  to 
any  underestimate  of  his  character  and  abilities. 

Projccls  of  Ogderij  Livingston  ami  Bumsey 

While  the  Common  Council  was  still  paying  bills  for  the  dead 
enterprise  of  Mr.  Colles,  it  received  successive  propositioDs  of  a 
similar  nature  from  other  sources. 

The  first,  dated  March  24,  1785,  dune  from  Samuel  Ogden. 
The  original  doooment,  which  is  in  the  Document  Room  of  the 
City  Clerk  in  the  Hnnicipel  Bnildini?,  reads  as  follows: 

To  the  INFavor,  Ahleiinen  and  Coiinuonalty  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Xew  York  in  Coiinnou  Council, 
The  ^lemorial  of  Samuel  Ogden  of  said  City 
Sheweth 

That  as  the  bite  War  hath  totally  ruined  the  Fire  Engine 
and  Water  Works  which  •were  ei*ected  for  the  ]>urp>^e  of  Supply- 
ing this  City  with  Water,  your  Memorialist  begs  Iciive  to  propose 
to  the  Consideration  of  tbe  Oorporation  the  following  pro|>osAls. 
That  he  will  at  the  expence  of  Himself  and  Associates  erect  and 
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establish  nt  or  near  the  Place  where  the  former  one  was  Euilt" 
wliieh  shall  supply  the  llefiervoir  with  14-1,000  Gallons  of  Water 
per  day,  and  that  ile  will  in  pipes  lead  and  conduct  the  same 
water  thi-ongh  the  streets  of  This  City,  in  such  lUiinner  as  shall 
bo  hereafter  explained  Provided  such  Compensation  and  reward  be 
seenred  to  Toar  Memorialiaft  and  Jub  Aflsodates  as  BhsU  hereafter 
be  i^reed  on.  On  the  Subject  of  lAdtk  Yoor  Memorialist  b^ 
a  Ck)nf  erencc  at  such  Time  and  Place  ae  Ton  may  think  j^roper  to 
appoint. 

Sa'hl,  Oqdex 

New  York,  March  24th,  1785. 

This  petition  came  before  the  Oommon  Oocmeil  April  5,  and 

Aldermen  eJohn  Broome  and  William  !N^eilson  aiid  Assistant  Alder- 
man Daniel  Phoenix  were  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with 
him. 

Before  any  »'onclusion  was  reached  on  this  proposition,  an<i  on 
January  oO,  ITSU,  Chancellor  Rohert  B.  Livincrston,  who  later 
encouraged  Bobert  l  ulton  in  his  steamboat  invention  and  who 
had  a  eoAsideraUe  interest  in  mechanical  engineering  himself, 
made  a  proposition  to  the  Board  to  eoatraet  to  convey  fresh  water 
to  the  City.  Aldermen  John  Broome  and  Jeremiah  Wool  and 
Assistant  Aldermen  WiUiau  Malcam,  George  Jaaeway  and  Abra- 
ham Van  Gelder  were  appointed  a  committee  to  tomier  with  him. 

Om  February  6,  1786,  both  committees  made  r^orts,  but 
etmsideration  was  postponed;  and  on  Pebruaxy  15,  Chancellor 
Livinjs^on  and  John  Lawrence,  who  was  associated  with  him  in 
his  ])roposal,  appeared  before  the  Board  in  support  of  llieir  pro- 
posals. On  the  latter  date,  the  Board  decided  to  return  the 
proposals  pi'o\  iously  received  and  to  ad\ertise  for  new  ones,  to 
he  recoiv(^d  )  trior  to  Jnnusvv  1.  1787.  The  latter  date  was  sub- 
sequently chanii;ed  to  Api-il  '20.  ^7^(>. 

On  April  lf>,  178G,  the  day  liefore  the  <hitc  set  for  openinp: 
proposals  for  the  water  works,  a  strong  sentiment  wns  shown  ;it 
the  Comniion  Council  meeting  against  letting  out  the  water  supply 
to  private  enterprise.  The  Clerk  reported  that  he  had  received 
three  sealed  packets  containing  prepesals  to  erect  the  water  worts ; 
but  the  Board  ordered  that  they  remain  unopened  until  further 
orders.  Meanwhile,  the  Aldermen  and  Assistants  were  requested 

•The  word  "works"  evidently  omitted. 
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"  to.  set  on  foot  in  their  respective  wards  representations  to  this 
Board  in  writing  and  subscaribed  by  the  citizens  in  order  more 
fully  to  ascertain  their  sense  whether  the  Corporation  ought  to 
grant  to  individuals  the  privile^  of  supplying  the  City  with 
water  or  whether  the  same  ought  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  that  the  monies  necessary  for  the  purpose  should  be 
raised  by  a  tax  on  the  eitizena" 

Nothmgy  however,  came  of  these  projects  and  the  matter  dragged 
along  almost  two  years  without  any  further  progress  or  further 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  On  Tebruary  27,  1788, 
a  large  number  of  inhabitants  represented  to  the  Common  Council 
"  the  inconvenieueies  which  arise  from  the  present  mode  of  sup- 
plying the  City  with  water  "  and  prayed  the  Board  "  to  adopt 
such  Measures  for  supplying  it  with  Water  hy  means  of  Pipes 
agreable  to  a  Plan  or  pr(i|)osal  set  on  foot  by  Christopher  Colles 
or  such  other  Plan  as  to  the  Board  shall  appear  most  expedient." 
But  this  petition  was  as  ineffectual  as  its  predecessors.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  City  was  passing  through  a  period  of  reconstruction 
after  the  war.  The  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Common  Ccmncil 
and  the  financial  reeouroee  of  the  corporation  were  engaged  to  the 
limit  with  other  municipal  improvements  —  the  laying  out  of 
streets,  the  laying  of  pavements,  the  building  of  sewers,  the  remis- 
sion or  settlement  of  rents,  and  the  straightening  out  of  the 
numerous  affairs  tangled  by  the  interruption  caused  by  the  war. 
It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the  wateiNWorks  improvement 
was  held  in  abeyance. 

On  January  30,  17<S9.  the  Common  Council  received  a  letter 
from  Benjamin  Wynkoop.  Levi  TTolHngsworth  and  0.  Turner, 
the  Correspond incr  (^imniittee  of  the  "Rumsian  Society  of  Pbiln- 
delphia.  statinLr  thnt  l\rr.  T^umsey  had  invented  an  cnp:ino  superior 
to  any  other  for  supplying  towns  with  water:  that  he  had  applied 
to  the  Legislature  for  a  patent;  and  when  it  was  granted,  the 
SJociety  would  come  forward  with  proposals  for  supplying  New 
York  with  water  by  contract.  The  Board  received  the  suggestion 
with  every  encouragement,  but  declared  that  it  had  no  moneys 
which  it  could  use  for  the  purpose  at  that  time. 

During  the  next  nine  years,  the  subject  was  taken  up  fitfully 
by  the  city  government  and  by  individuals,  with  no  better  results. 
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In  Februaiy,  1792,  Zebrinn  Curtis  and  others  made  proposals? 
which  were  referred  to  the  Street  Committee  and  were  heard  of 
no  more.  In  March,  1795,  Amos  Porter  made  a  like  proposal. 
This  year,  Samuel  Crane  submitted  a  specific  plan  to  lead  water 
from  the  Tea  Water  Pump  through  Roosevelt  street;  and  Benja- 
min Tajlor  advanced  still  a  different  project.  In  February,  1796, 
the  Common  Council  directed  a  committee  to  advertise  for  pro- 
posals; and  in  December,  Br.  Joseph  Brown  and  associates  offered 
to  supply  the  City  with  water  thron^jh  pipes.  Again  in  1797. 
sealed  proposals  were  advertised  for,  and  seven  or  eielit  applica- 
tions were  received.  One  of  them  was  from  Christopher  Colles: 
They  were  referred  to  a  committee  and  lost  sifjlit  of.  In  1708, 
Tv.  J.  Tvoosevelt  and  Jndire  Cooper  of  Otspfjo  mnde  new  applion- 
tions;  and  so  did  Dr.  Joseph  Brown.  The  latter  was  so  novel  nt 
that  time  that  it  is  entitled  to  consideration  under  a  separate  head. 

Bronx  Biver  Suggested  in  1798  as  Source  of  Water 

The  originality  of  Dr.  Joseph  Brown's  project  in  1798  lay  in 

the  fact  that  he  proposed  to  go  to  the  Bronx  river  for  the  water, 
and  this  was  apparently  the  first  suggestion  of  going  off  the 
Island  of  Manhattan  for  this  purpose.  On  Decenilter  17,  1798, 
the  committee  of  the  Common  Council  which  was  a])pointed  to 
investigate  this  suggestion  reported  in  its  favor,  and  made  three 
specific  recommendations: 

First,  that  William  Weston,  who  had  been  the  engineer  for  the 
canal  companies  in  this  State  and  was  a  man  of  known  abilities, 
be  requested  to  examine  the  river,  the  grounds  for  the  aqueduct, 
etc.,  and  report  his  opinion; 

Second,  that  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  matter  to  the 
comfort  and  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  fact  that  private 
parties  would  not  undertake  the  enterprise  except  with  the  pros- 
pect of  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens,  the  water  works  should 
be  under  ihe  control  of  the  corporation  as  the  immediate  repre- 
sentative of  the  citizens  in  general;  and 

Third,  that  the  Legislature  l)e  requested  to  pass  a  law  giving 
the  City  power  to  undertake  the  work  and  to  raise  thq  necessary 
funds  by  taxation. 
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Mr.  Weston  was  oonsulted,  as  above  suggested,  and  on  Harcli  14^ 
1799,  he  made  a  report  whicli  is  of  great  civic  and  historical  inter- 
est, and  also  gives  an  incbeation.  of  the  state  of  hydraulie  science 
nearly  a  century  and  a  qnartar  ago.  It  is  as  follows: 

City  of  "New  York,  ss: 

At  a  Common  Council  held  on  Saturday,  the  16th  day  of  March, 
1799,  the  following  Report  of  William  Weston,  Esq.,  on  the  prac- 
tieabilily  of  introduciiig  the  water  of  the  Biyer  Bronx  into  this 
eily,  made  at  the  request  of  this  Board  was  read,  and  ordered  ta 
be  printed,  viz: 

Sir:  In  coni|)linnce  with  the  request  contained  in  your  letter 
of  the  18th  of  December  last,  I  have  taken  the  earliest  opportunity 
which  my  onjrnecrarnts  and  the  state  of  the  weather  would  permit, 
to  ascertain  tlie  ])ractical>ility  of  introfliicing  the  water  of  tho 
Bronx  into  the  City  of  Xew  York;  the  result  of  which  invest ij^a- 
tion  I  have  now  tho  lumor  of  transmitting  to  you,  requesting  that 
you  will  lay  the  same  before  the  Common  Council,  who,  as  the 
immediate  guardians  of  the  City,  must  feel  peculiarly  anxions 
to  possess  such  information  on  the  subject  as  may  enable  them  to- 
detormine  upon  the  propriety  of  the  naeasoires  necessary  to  be 
taken  to  accomplish  that  important  o])jeet 

I  am  s^sible  that  estimates  of  the  expense  attendant  on  the 
executio»,  wonld  have  been  a  desirable  piece  of  information,  bnt 
a  wish  to  render  thorn  as  accurate  as  the  uncertainty  of  the  busi- 
ness will  admit,  induces  me  to  request  a  further  indnlj^enr-e  of 
time  to  procure  information  on  several  material  points,  essential 
to  he  Ivnown,  previous  to  the  completion  of  the  necessary  calcula- 
tions, but  with  which  I  am  at  present  unacquainted, 

Thou^  the  amount  of  the  expense  ought,  and  doubtless  will, 
have  a  pr<^r  degree  of  influenoe  on  the  final  decision,  yet  perhaps 
it  is  not  a  disadvantage,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  questiom 
should  be  determined  on  its  abstract  merits  alone. 

In  an  object  of  this  nature,  the  first  point  to  be  fixed,  is  the 
quantity  of  water  necessai-y  to  be  delivered  in  a  iriven  time:  was 
nothing  more  rofiuired  tluin  a  suiHcicncy  for  culinary  and  other 
domestic  uses,  the  matter  ]iii<iht  be  easily  ascertained.  But  as 
the  principal  object  of  this  undertaking  is  the  introduction  of  a 
copious  and  constant  supply  for  cleansing  and  cooling  the  streets, 
it  becomes  a  question  of  importance  to  determine,  as  near  as  may 
be^  the  amount  of  the  required  demand.  Several  specific  quantities 
have  been  mentioned,  but  in  my  opinion  they  are  all  inadequate 
to  the  contemplated  purpose.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  undertakiufrs. 
T  conceive  it  to  be  an  object  of  the  first  consequence  to  have  the 
effect  dependent  on  the  will,  and  where,  from  the  nature  of  the 
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ihiuL;.  no  oortain  conclusicmfi  can  be  obtaiDed,  it  is  wisest  to  err  on 

the  safe  side. 

Whatever  <loubts  may  l>e  oiitertaiiied  of  this  deduction  as  a 
general  principle,  1  l>elieve  tliore  can  be  none,  respecting  the  pro- 
priety of  it  in  the  present  instance  j  for,  however  great  the  amount 
of  the  surplus  water  may  be,  there  are  a  variety  of  useful  and 
prodoctiye  purposes  to  which  it  may  be  advantageously  applied. 
Proceeding  on.  this  ground,  I  have  endeavored  to  calculate,  as  near 
as  the  want  of  suilicicnt  data  would  enable  me,  the  minimum 
quantity  necessary'  to  be  introduced  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Though  conclusions  deduced  from  hydranlic  principles  of  the 
expense  of  water  issnijig  from  pijM's  of  given  diameters,  phiced  on 
tlie  summits  of  tlie  several  streets,  would  have  been  much  ])refer- 
able  to  vague  guesses;  yet  the  infinite  variety  of  cases,  arising 
from  different  degrees  of  depression  below,  and  distance  fioni, 
the  principal  reservoir,  would  have  rendered  the  operation  a  very 
laborious  one,  and,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  the  result  very  uncer- 
tain. Indeed,  every  mode  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  may  be 
objected  to  on  the  latter  princi{>le;.  kiit  tiiough  it  is  perhaps  im^os^ 
sible  to  ascertain  the  exact  truth,  we  must  endeavor  to  approximate 
as  near  tliereto  as  j)ossible.  Conceiving  it  to  be  the  intentions  of 
the  gentlemen  wlio  have  recommended  the  measure  ot'  washing  the 
streets,  as  <  ssential  to  tljc  iic^alth  ol  tiie  citizens,  to  have  a  regular 
and  plentiful  current  of  water  running  at  least  twelve  hours  every 
day,  through  all  the  streets,  by  means  of  pipes  placed  at  their 
respective  summits^  producing  an  effect  siaular  to  what  we  may 
observe  to  be  done  by  a  moderate  shower  of  rain  of  the  same  dura- 
tion; eakulating,  therefore,  the  area  of  the  city,  llie  quantity  of 
water  usually  d^»eending  in  the  time  above  mentioned,  and  making 
due  allowance  for  such  parts  of  the  general  surface  as  are  pervious 
to  water,  we  shall  obtain  a  result  that  perhaps  on  the  whole  will 
be  as  near  the  truth  as  can  be  done  by  any  other  mode,  and  suffi- 
cient to  answer  every  purpose  required,  i  lind  that  the  area  of 
the  city,  bounded  by  the  East  and  JS'orth  rivers,  and  tlie  intersec- 
tion of  them  by  Grand  street,  is  upwards  of  750  acres,  and,  making 
an  allowance  of  350  for  public  squares,  gardens,  and  other  unpaved 
surfaces,  we  have  a  remainder  of  400  acres^  which,  being  unpene- 
trable to  the  rain,  all  that  falls  on  that  surface  must  be  discharged 
by  means  of  the  channels  of  the  different  streets  into  the  adjacent 
riverSb  I  have  made  various  inquiries,  but  have  not  as  yet  received 
any  correct  information  of  the  quantitv  of  water  produced  by  a 
moderate  showei-  of  t"welve  hours'  continuance;  I  am.  therefore, 
under  the  necessity  of  assuming  as  a  fact,  what  may  hereafter  ])e 
])roved  to  be  erroneous,  tliough  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  uiy 
calculations  will  not  be  found  to  be  overrated. 
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i'ixing,  therefore,  the  depth,  as  shown  by  the  rain-gage  at  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch,  we  shall  find  the  total  amount  to  be  363,000 
cubic  feet,  or  2,221,560  ale  gallons,  and  adding  to  this,  778,440 
gallons  as  an  adequate  supply  for  domestic  consumption,  we  shall 
have  three  millious  of  gallons  to  be  introduced  into  the  reservoir 
every  twenty-foup  liours. 

I  beg  leave  to  obserye^  that  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
above  quantity  may  be  effected  by  one  of  the  plans  submitted  to 
your  consideration,  without  materially  altering  the  design  or 
enhancing  the  estimate,  while  by  the  other,  the  expense  will  be 
nearly  proportioned  to  the  quantity'  required.  I  otter  the  preced- 
ing calculations  merely  as  an  essay  to  determine  a  point,  which  as 
yet  has  remained  undiscussed,  though  of  such  importance  that 
I  deem  it  the  basis  of  the  whole  work.  1  shall  readily  yield  to 
any  valid  reasons  that  may  be  produced  in  support  of  variations 
from  the  above  conehuioDa. 

The  quantity  requisite  being  determined,  the  next  point  to  be 
ascertained,  is  from  what  sources  it  can  be  most  conveniently 
derived.  I  am  acquainted  with  but  two  modes  that  deserve  any 
consideration.  The  first  is  the  introduction  of  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  waters  of  the  Bronx;  the  second  is  a  supply  obtained  from 
the  springs  of  the  Collect.  As  this  question  has  much  agitated  the 
public  mind,  and  each  plan  in  its  turn  been  extolled  or  decried 
by  their  respective  advocates  and  opponents,  it  has  produced 
(what  is  too  frequently  the  effect  of  a  collision  of  sentiments) 
a  more  obstinate  attaclunent  to  preconceived  opinions.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  expect  that  any  arguments  whieh  I  shall  produce,  will 
reeoneile  the  jarring  interests;  yet  I  trust  that  the  statement 
I  shall  offer,  (and  it  is  the  lesillt  of  some  experience  and  reflec- 
tion,) will  enable  those  whose  province  it  is  to  judge  of  the  merits 
and  disadvantages  of  the  different  plans,  to  select  that  which,  on 
the  whole,  shall  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  welfare. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  the  subject,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration  the  efficiency  of  supply  —  the  quality 
of  the  water,  as  it  respects  the  different  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied,  and  the  expense  of  execution. 

On  the  first  of  these  heads,  I  am  aware  that  it  has  generally 
beoL  believed,  and  pretty  confidently  maintained,  that  at  those 
seasons  when  the  demand  will  be  greatest  and  most  essential,  that 
the  waters  of  the  Bronx  are  wholly  inadequate;  these  assertions 
have  been  made  with  a  degree  of  positiveness  that  would  induce 
one  to  believe  they  were  founded  on  the  most  careful  and  accurate 
experiments,  which  T  have  every  reason  to  imagine  have  as  vet 
never  been  made,  instend  of  which,  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  the 
random  guesses  of  superficial  observation.  The  question  is  of 
such  importance,  that  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  that  we  proceed 
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upon  the  most  certain  ground.  In  a  matter  of  this  consequence, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  little  diffuse. 

Il;  is  evident  tliat  at  tbe  period  when  the  greatest  supply  of 
water  is  wanted,  there  will,  from  natural  canaes,  be  the  least 
quantity  famished;  this  is  a  common  prmciple,  applicable  to  all 
riyers  and  springs;  the  very  few  examples  to  the  contrary,  are 
mere  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  This  circumstance  has  created 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Bronx. 
Previous  to  my  examination  of  that  stream,  T  liad  retz;retted  that 
proper  experiments  had  not  been  made  at  tlie  season  above  alluded 
to,  as  then  the  fact  would  have  been  ascertained  beyond  all  dis- 
pute. It  is  universally  allowed  that,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year,  there  is  a  saperabtmdant  quantity;  what  the  diminution 
may  be,  is  not  now  easily  ascertained;  we  must  rely  altogether 
upon  the  information  of  those  persons  whom  a  long  residence  has 
afforded  the  best  opportunities  of  judging  of  its  usual  decrease; 
but,  as  not  materially  interested  on  the  subject,  we  cannot  expect 
any  considerable  degree  of  accuracy  in  their  observations.  Allow- 
ing for  this  circumstance,  I  have  been  careful  to  take  the  lowest 
average  of  the  results  of  three  distinct  cases,  founded  on  the  best 
data  I  could  ])rocure,  and  applying  to  them  well-known  hydraulic 
laws,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  natural  stream  of  the  Bronx  alone, 
if  conveyed  without  waste,  would  be  fully  adequate  to  the  supply 
before  mentioned;  but,  fortunately,  a  minute  accural^  is  not 
required,  as  will  appear  the  following  account  of  the  Elver 
Bronx,  whose  principal  source  is  from  a  lake,  about  four  miles 
to  the  northward  of  the  White  Plains,  known  by  the  name  of 
Rye  Pond.  This  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  upwards  of  a 
mile  in  length,  containing,  as  appears  from  an  old  survey, 
upwards  of  500  acres  of  water,  which,  flowing  from  the  outlet,  is 
received  into  another  pond,  a  sliort  distance  below,  whose  area 
exceeds  fifty  acres.  From  this  pond  it  descends,  with  a  rapid  cur- 
rent, upwards  of  a  mile  to  Mr.  Robins'  mill;  a  few  rods  below 
which,  it  unites  with  the  other  branch  of  the  Bronx.  This  last, 
which  has  its  origin  in  a  swamp  a  few  miles  to  the  northward, 
retains  the  name  of  the  Bronx  to  its  source;  yet  it  is  the  least  con- 
siderable stream,  particularly  in  the  summer,  when  it  i.^  reduced 
to  a  small  current;  while  the  other  branch  is  suffifientlv  large  to 
turn  an  overshot  wheel  twelve  hours  out  of  twentv-four.  in  the 
driest  times.  Kye  Pond  is  Iwunded  by  high  and  bold  .shores, 
which,  tending  towards  each  other  at  the  outlet,  are  admirably 
calculated  for  the  formation  of  an  immense  reservoir.  This  being 
filled  during  the  winter  and  spring,  may  be  retained  until  the 
month  of  July,  when  the  natural  supplies  b^n  to  diminish;  it 
may  then  be  discharged  periodically,  so  as  to  afford  any  given 
quantily  of  water  that  may  be  requisite  for  the  use  of  the  City. 
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This  lake  is  supplied  wholly  liy  sprinsrs,  many  of  which  are 
internal,  and  few  of  the  others  originate  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
head.  These  wre  m  constant  and  oopious,  that  no  doubt  can  Arise 
of  their  capacity  to  fill  the  reserroir  to  the  oentemplated  height  of 
six  feet,  which  may  easily  be  effected  by  throwing  a  dam  acroes 
the  outlet  of  the  lower  pond.  This  would  form  a  sheet  of  crater 
of  move  than  600  acres  in  extent,  containing  959,713,920  gallons 
of  water;  affording  (independent  of  the  natural  stream  of  the 
Bronx,)  a  diurnnl  piipply  of  nearly  eight  millions  of  "gallons  for 
120  days,  three-eighths  of  which  quantity  is  suflicient  for  our 
purpose.  The  surplus  five  millions,  may  be  given  to  the  mills 
below  the  jx)int  of  partition;  so  that,  instead  of  injuring  (and 
consequently  recompensing  them  for  the  damages)  the  mills  on 
the  Bronx,  as  has  been  generally  apprehended,  they  will  derive 
essential  boiefits  from  tiie  measrocre. 

HaTing,  I  flatter  myself,  remofed  the  doubts  of  most  isfired- 
tikme,  respecting  the  efficiency  of  Ite  sui^ly  to  be  derived  f  rmn 
the  Bronx;  it  remains  to  examine  the  competent  of  the  waters 
of  the  Collect.  The  general  bias  of  opinion  seems  to  lean  in 
favor  of  this  scheme;  and  if  it  can  l>e  made  satisfactorily  to  appear 
that  tlie  required  supply  can  he  ol»tainc<l  from  this  murce.  T  am 
ready  to  allow  that  it  is  a  -work  thai:  'a  tuiM  bo  soonest  a^'comj^lished. 
and  attended  with  the  least  expense.  But  we  ought  1o  be  extremely 
caul  ions  in  hazarding  an  experiment  where  the  cost  would  he  so 
great,  and  the  event  so  doubtful.  The  question  is  of  infinite 
importance,  and,  unfortunately,  one  that  eannot  be  determined 
by  abstract  reasoning.  The  capacity  of  the  Collect  has  been 
attempted  to  be  proved  by  its  present  extent;  but  that,  in  my 
mind,  is  a  most  fallacious  mode  of  reasoning;  for,  however  great 
that  may  be.  a  x)owerful  steam  engine  would  soon  exhaust  it,  unless 
replenished  with  numerous  and  copious  springs.  On  these  alone, 
therefore,  it  is  evident  we  must  depend,  and  I  know  of  no  other 
mode  of  estimating  tlicir  combined  ctl"e<'t  than  by  calculating  the 
(piantitv^  of  water  issuing  from  the  outlet  of  the  Collect,  which, 
even  at  this  time,  is  so  inconsiderable  as  scarce  to  deserve  atten- 
tion, and,  if  my  information  is  correct,  it  ceases  to  flow  altogether 
in  the  summer.  I  am  sensible  that  we  should  not  too  hastily  con- 
clude that  the  above  is  the  total  amount  of  the  su])ply  that  may  be 
derived  from  this  source.  I  think  it  very  probable  that,  from 
the  nature  of  the  surrounding  ground,  which  is  a  coarse  and  porous 
gravel,  a  ecmsiderable  portion  thereof  may  percolate  through,  into 
the  adinr M  ilt  rivers.  ^£uch,  and  perhaps  tlie  greatest  quantity-,  is 
also  daily  drawn  off  by  the  Teawater  Pump,  which,  from  its 
vicinity.  I  have  no  do  ibt,  is  su[)plied  from  the  same  source.  It 
is  true,  that  by  sinking  dee^jcr  into  the  earth,  an  augmentation  of 
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qujiiitity  would  lie  procurpil:  vcl.  if  we  wctil  luwrr  t}i;iii  the  sur- 
ivce  of  tide-water,  i  uppri'heud  that  tlie  qualitv  vvoulil  be 
iiiateriallv  injurrd. 

Leaving  the  question,  as  I  ime  it  wiU  i«main,  undetermiikecl, 
we  nest  proceed  to  examine  the  quality  of  the  respectiTe  waters. 
To  appreciate  their  merits  fairiy,  we  shocdd  jud^  of  their  utility 
Ity  the.  extent  of  their  application.  Proceeding  on  this  ground,  I 
}»elieve  it  inny  he  safely  affinned  that  the  water  of  the  Bronx  is  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  the  Collect,  thoiiifh  this  is  contrary  to  the 
general  opinion:  the  only  reasim  that  I  <'an  ])er<*('ive  for  th<'  pref- 
erence iisnally  iriven  to  the  hist  mentioned,  arise.s  sohdy  fruin  its 
superior  coolness;  however  uratcful  this  may  Im*  to  our  feelingH, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  equaliy  conducive  to  our  health;  for 
whatever  degree  of  purity  it  may  now  poasen^  the  period  is  not 
very  remote  when,  from  the  natural  increase  of  the  City^  these 
springs  must  he  subjeRt  to  thoae  eontaminatimis  which  have  already 
rendmdao  many  wells  unfit  for  use;  an  evil  that  is  daily  Increas- 
ing, and  to  which  no  effectual  mnedy  can  he  applieil.  ThiB,  to 
me.  has  ever  appeared  an  insurmountjihle  objeetion.  The  idea  of 
i!Upj)lying  a  larsje  city  with  purr  water  from  a  reservoir  in  its 
centre,  has  alway.-^  l)een  a  very  strange  one  to  me,  liom  the  rei> 
resentations  mad(?  resp<^ctin^  the  water  of  the  liionx.  I  believe 
many  persiuis  have  hastily  eoncludeil  that  it  Wiu  unlit  for  use. 
Whooi  it  is  considered  that  the  priucipal  cities  in  Europe  are 
necessarily  supplied  from  rivers,  and  with  water  gaierally  taken 
from  tiiose  parts  whid^  from  a  variety  of  causes,  are  most  impure, 
and  yet  that  the  experience  of  afi;es  has  not  evineefl  any  known 
ill  elBects  arising  from  the  ])ractice,  1  conceive  that  little  fears 
will  be  entertained  of  the  salubrity  t)f  the  water  of  the  lironx, 
which  is  a  collection  of  innumerable  sj>ringy,  iss',iin<i  froin  a  rocky 
and  gravelly  country,  and  iininiui:.  with  a  rapid  current,  over  a 
bed  of  the  same  nialcrials.  It  will  be  conveye<l  into  the  City 
without  any  additional  impurity,  and,  ere  it  is  distributed  from 
the  reservoir,  will,  by  a  mode  <k  purification  hereafter  described, 
be  rendered  as  dear  as  spring  water. 

The  next  object  to  be  ascertained  is  the  practicability  and 
probable  expense  of  aiecompli8hinji>;  the  respective  plans.  And  here 
it  may  net  l>e  amiss  to  observe  that  in  a  matter  of  such  immense 
consequence  to  the  present  nnd  future  convenience  and  welfare 
of  the  (Hty.  every  luteal  view,  evciy  .^ubor<linat('  considci'ation. 
should  yield  to  the  general  p)o<l  —  tiiat  a  rc<^ard  to  tlie  primary 
object  alone  sliould  decide  lhe  cpiestion.  regardless  of  a  paltry 
ditfereiice  of  exjiens*',  or  th*-  immediate  emolument  to  be  derived 
ivom  the  undertaking.  On  tlie  first  of  the  above-mentioned  heads 
there  have  .been  a  diversity  of  opinions,  which  previous  to  an 
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actual  survey,  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  These  doubts  must  now 
be  removed,  as  it  appears  from  the  examination  that  has  been 
recently  made,  that  the  Bronx  is  sufficiently  elevated  a]x)ve  the 
highest  parts  of  the  City  to  introduce  its  waters  therein  without 
the  aid  of  machineiy;  and  the  mtermediate  ground,  though  very 
irregular,  presents  no  obstacles  \tiiieh  art  and  industry  may  not 
surmount  A  general  view  of  the  subject  is  all  that  I  am  now 
able  to  present,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known,  in  this 
stage  of  the  business.  An  outline  of  the  plan  I  would  recommend 
for  adoption,  as  best  adapted  to  the  varying  face  of  the  country, 
will  be  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of 
the  eligibility  of  the  measure.  The  best  situation  1  have  yet  seen 
to  draw  the  water  from  the  Bronx,  is  a  short  distance  above  Mr. 
Lorillard's  snulf-mill.*  A  break  in  the  western  bank  enables  us 
to  divert  the  stream,  by  means  of  a  dam  thrown  across  it,  without 
any  difficulty.  The  water  being  raised  six  feet  above  its  natural 
level,  win  flow  over  a  small  swamp,  from  which  originates  the 
little  rivulet  called  Mill  brook;  following  the  direction  of  this 
stream,  a  canal  may  be  dra\\^  along  its  northern  bank  at  a  small 
expense,  for  the  distance  of  three  miles,  when  the  ground  falling 
oif  rapidly,  renders  it  necessary  to  cross  tii(i  vallcv  in  which  Mill 
brook  runs,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  to  the  opposite  rising  ground, 
along  which  the  level  may  be  preserved  to  the  heights  above  Har- 
lem rivpr.  An  open,  walled  canal,  will  be  the  cheapest  mode  of 
conveying  the  water  so  far:  a  little  loss  is  not  material,  as  a  small 
increase  in  the  section  will  remedy  such  waste.  A  decUvity  of  six 
inches  in  a  mile,  with  a  section  of  1152,  and  linear  border  of 
89  6/lOth  inches,  will  occasion  a  velocity  in  the  current  sufficient 
to  introduce  into  the  small  reservoir  at  dte  extremity  of  the  canal 
6  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  which  is  more  than  the  quantity 
required,  supposing  the  daily  supply  to  be  three  millions  of  gal- 
lons. The  most  difficult  and  expensive  part  of  the  route  will  be 
the  conveyance  of  the  water  across  Harlem  river.  The  most 
eligible  mode  of  effecting  this,  appears  to  me  to  be  by  means  of 
cast  iron  cylinders,  of  two  feet  diameter,  with  a  difference  of  8 
feet  between  the  estremities.  This  descent  will  produce  a  velocity 
of  22%  inches  per  second,  yielding,  in  that  time  5  95/lOOtiis 
cubic  feet,  while  the  required  quantity  is  only  5  65/lOOths.  From 
the  cylinder  to  the  reservoir  it  is  a  matter  of  consequence  to  pre- 
serve as  much  of  the  water  as  possible;  to  effect  this  object,  the 
bottom  and  sides  should  be  rendered  impervious  to  that  element. 
An  absolute  necessity  to  preserve  a  regular  and  uniform  descent, 
leaves  us  little  room  in  the  choice  of  our  route,  which  will  be 
chiefly  along  the  shore  of  the  North  river.    The  quality  and  make 

*  Site  now  in  Bronx  Furic,  1917. 
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of  the  ground  vaiy  much.    The  greatest  impediments  are  occa> 

sioned  by  the  numerous  ravines  which  interseet  the  line  of  the 
canal.  Over  all  these,  aqueducts  must  be  constructed.  The  level 
may  thus  be  preserved  iipwardf?  of  six  miles,  or  within  two  miles 
of  the  City;  there  it  descends  so  much,  that  unless  In'frlier  ground 
can  be  found,  it  will  again  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  iron 
cylinders  to  convey  the  water  into  the  (Irand  Jieservoir,  which 
may  either  be  placed  in  the  Park,*  or  a  vacant  piece  of  ground 
to  flie  northward  of  the  Hospital,  either  of  which  are  sufficiently 
elevated  to  distribute  the  water  through  all  parts  of  tibe  Oily. 
The  total  distance  from  the  Bronx  to  the  Park  is  14  miles,  7  fur- 
longs, and  the  descent  twenty-three  feet.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  principal  object  of  this  survey  being  to  ascertain  Utte  prac- 
ticability of  the  plan,  and  neither  my  time  nor  the  season  permit- 
ting- that  minute  investigations  wliidi  is  ncx'essary  to  be  made, 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  any  operations,  there  is  a  prob- 
ability that  advantageous  deviations  may  be  made  from  the  route 
pursued. 

Although  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  reservoir  are  objects- 
of  importance,  it  is  now  premature  to  point  the  particular  mode 
of  construction  I  would  recommend  to  be  adopted.   Tet  it  may 

not  be  improper  to  give  a  general  outline  thereof,  as  perhaps  it 
may  tend  to  remove  many  of  ihe  prejudices  which  have  been  enter- 
tained against  the  supposed  impurities  of  the  waters  of  the  Bronx. 
It  is  proposed  to  divide  the  reservoir  into  three  parts,  two  of  which 
will  again  be  subdivided,  each  of  these  minor  divisions  capable  of 
containing  a  daily  su])ply  of  water.  The  first  division,  or  reser- 
voir of  reception  will  contain  the  water  as  inunediately  delivered 
by  the  cylinder  of  discharge.  While  one  of  its  subdivisions  is 
filling,  the  other,  in  a  quiescent  state,  will  be  depositing  the  adven- 
titious matter,  with  which  the  water  may  be  intermixed.  After 
so  remaining  twenty-four  hours,  it  will  be  drawn  o£F  by  an  aper- 
ture near  the  bottom,  (so  as  to  prevent  any  bouyant  part  id  (»s  from 
entering,)  into  the  reservoir  of  filtration,  where  it  will  still  further 
purify  itself,  by  ^n-a<lually  de]>ositing  the  remaining  sediment, 
until  it  is  finally  received  into  the  reservoir  of  distribution,  after 
percolatinpr  through  a  bank  of  washed  sand  and  gravel,  in  imita- 
tion of  that  natural  process  to  which  all  water  owes  its  purilication. 
This  last  reservoir  it  is  proposed  to  arch  over,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
water  pure  and  cool ;  from  hence  it  will  be  distributed,  in  separate 
and  distinct  pipes,  through  every  part  of  the  City. 

The  water  destined  to  deanse  and  cool  the  streets  may  ].(  taken 
immediately  from  the  reservoir  of  reception,  as  I  conceive  it  is 
not  necessary  that  it  should  be  very  pure. 

♦  Present  City  Hall  Park. 
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The  sorplns  water,  which  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year 
will  not  be  wanted  ioat  waghing  the  streets,  may  be  applied  to  a 
variety  of  purpoaea,  but  perhaps  to  none  more  useful  or  advan- 
tageous than  the  supplyiug  of  diy-docks,  which  may  be  constructed 

to  receive  the  lartjest  ships. 

If  the  water  in  the  CV)lle('t  is  deemed  adequate  to  all  fjurposes 
of  domestic  consumptioTij  it  must  he  raises!,  by  uieaus  of  a  steam 
engine,  into  a  reservoir.  The  sitmition  before  mentioiie<I  will,  in 
this  case,  be  very  convenient.  Although  one  engine,  might  be 
constlruetcd  so  as  to  raise  both  the  water  for  washing  the  City 
and  for  f amify  use,  yet,  as  from  the  quantity  necessary  to  be 
raised,  it  would  be  unwieldy  in  its  parts,  and  more  liable  to  acci- 
dent, and,  afeo,  as  two-thirds  of  its  power  \vould  be  useless  the 
grejitest  part  of  tlie  year,  1  believe  it  will  be  most  advisable  to 
erect  two.  The  hrst,  destined  to  raise  the  water  for  cleansing 
the  st!-eets,  placed  at  the  foot  of  tlie  hill  to  the  northward  of  the 
Hospital,  which  wcmld  he  supj)lie<l  with  water  from  a  reservoir 
made  in  the  adjacent  low  ground.  This  would  lie  replenished 
twice  in  twentj'-four  hours  by  the  tide,  by  means  of  an  open  canal, 
or  culvert,  communicating  with  the  reservoir.  The  small  engine 
might  be  placed  near  tiie  other,  the  pump  wdl  beiiig  supplied  with 
water  hem.  the  CoUeet,  oonveyed  in  a  euhreirt  or  pipes.  The  fol- 
lowing calculations  of  the  dimenraons  of  the  largest  engine  will 
be  found  sufficiently  correct  to  enable  you  to  form  a  tolerable  idea 
of  the  annual  expense  attendant  on  it.  Admitting  the  quantity 
(as  before  calculate<l )  to  be  sufhcieut,  we  lind  that  'i. 200, 000  2:nl- 
lons.  or  1)59,640  eiiluc  feet,  nmst  be  daily  raised.  Supposing  the 
engine  to  ^ynrk  sixteen  hours  out  of  twenty-four,  we  have  22,477 
feet  to  be  raised  every  hour,  or  nearly  .*)75  every  minute;  esti- 
mating ten  strokes  to  be  made  in  a  minute,  each  stroke  must  yield 
37^  feet ;  but  as  pumps  generally  fail  in  prodiiicing  the  calculated 
quantity,  say  40  feet  per  stroke;  and  if  the  lengths  of  the  strokes 
are  8  feet,  it  win  require  a  pump  of  30  27/lOOths  inches  diameter. 
But  a  pump  of  that  dimension  would  not  answer  in  practice;  it 
will  be  n€H'essary,  therefore,  to  diminish  the  diameter,  and  increase 
the  number  of  pumps;  six  of  12  -'5/lOths  inches  will  be  equal  in 
area  to  that  before  mentioned.  As  the  water  would  be  rai.sed  ab<mt 
oO  f<H't,  the  weight  of  the  column  woubl  he  loJUo  lbs.,  whicli 
would  require  a  cylinder  of  44  2/lOths  inches  diameter  (allowin<^ 
the  active  power  of  Mes.s.  liolton  &  Walts's  engines  to  be  8  lbs,  ou 
every  circular  inch).  Such  an  engine  would  consume  about  o30 
lbs.  of  eoal  per  hour. 

Having  mus  given  you  every  mformation  necessary  to  be  known 
for  your  guidance,  I  shall  conclude  l)y  remarking  that  my  objec- 
tions to  the  Collect  —  being  founded  on  the  doubts  I  entertain  of 
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its  ofticirncv  to  siiply  tho  ;miiii:illy  iiu-rtMsiiig  (k'niaiid  of  this 
iiuproviiJii  city,  iind  to  tlir  coiit.niiiiKit ion  its  wntors  will  bo  sii])ject 
to  —  will  1)0  iloiic  aiway  alto^ctlu'r,  wlit-n  it  sliall  be  made  to  appear 
that  they  are  groundless.  In  such  a  ease,  liiene  can  be  no  question 
which  plan  is  most  eligible,  as  it  respects  the  time  and  expense  of 
execution. 

I  am,  sir. 

With  respect. 

Your  ob't  serv't 

wit.  We&to's 

The  Hon'ble  JJiflu.rd  V:n-i.-k. 

New  Yoik,  -Uarch  14th,  1799. 

Printed  by  order  of  the  Common  CoimciL 

BoBT.  Benson, 

Clerk. 
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IV 

THE  MANHATTAN  COMPANY'S  WATEB  WORKS 

The  first  suc'ces.<ful  pipe-line  system  of  waterworks  was  that  of 
the  Manlialtan  (V)iupany,  which  was  incorporated  in  1799.  Upon 
the  assembling  of  the  Legislature  tliat  year,  Aaron  Burr  and  sev- 
eral other  men  applied  for  a  charter  for  the  purpose  of  "  supplying 
the  City  of  Xew  York  with  pure  and  wholeeome  water and  on 
April  2,  1799,  the  bill  was  passed,  incorporating  the  Manhattan 
Company.  The  eapital  of  the  corporation  was  $2,000,000  — 
a  great  sum  for  those  days  —  and  as  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
water  system  could  not  accurately  he  foreseen,  there  was  a  clause 
in  the  charter  permitting  the  company  to  employ  its  surplus 
eapital  in  financial  transactions  not  inconsistent  with  the  consti- 
tutions  and  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  a  common  tradition  that  the  banking;  privilege  con- 
tained in  this  charter,  apparently  as  a  sul)ordinate  feature,  was 
really  the  main  oljject  of  the  projectors,  and  was  thus  introduced 
covertly  to  avoid  the  op})osition  which  Ihirr  was  certain  to 
encounter  from  Alexandei-  TTamilton  and  the  Federal  parts'. 
TTamilton  had  organized  the  lirst  l)ankini;  organization  in  New* 
York  w'hen  in  1784:  he  formed  the  Bank  of  New  York  which 
"was  chartered  in  1792.  For  fifteen  years,  Hamilton's  hank  and 
the  Branch  Bank  of  the  United  States  were  the  only  banks  doing 
business  in  the  city  and  State  of  New  York,  This  monopoly  was 
of  value  to  the  jxilitical  party  which  was  then  in  control  and  with 
which  Hamilton  was  allied,  and  consequently  Burr's  effort  to  ob- 
tain a  charter,  which  was  quickly  perceived  to  contain  a  clause 
which  permitted  hanking,  was  earnestly  ojjposed.  The  opj^sition 
was  unsuccessful,  however,  and  the  Manhattan  Company  secured 
its  charter, 

"Whether  the  tradition  before  nuMitione<l  as  to  the  h\idiuj;'  motive 
of  linrr  and  associates  w;is  well  founded  or  not,  tlie  fact  renniins 
that  the  Company  did  <io  ahead  with  the  water-works  undertaking, 
huilt  reservoirs,  and  hiid  an  extensive  system  of  distributing  pipes 
in  the  then  small  city.  These  pipes  were  hollow  logs,  many  of 
which  have  heen  dug  ti]i  in  recent  years  in  the  streets  south  of 
Chambers  street.   The  first  meeting  of  the  Directors  was  held  at 
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the  home  of  Edward  Barden,  inn-keeper,*  on  April  11,  1799, 
when  there  were  present  Aaron  Burr,  John  Broome,  who  was  long 
an  Alderman;  John  T>.  Church,  who  fought  a  duel  with  Burr  on 
September  2,  1799 ;  John  B.  Coles,  Kichard  Harrison,  who  was 
Beoorder  of  the  Oil^;  William  Laight,  Brockholst  Livingston, 
Daniel  Ludlow,  Samuel  Osgood,  Paacal  N.  Smith,  Jolm  Stevens 
and  John  Watts.  The  only  absentee  was  William  Edgar.  Mr. 
Ludlow  was  elected  President 

At  the  meeting  uf  April  11,  1799,  a  resolution  was  adopted  de- 
claring that  the  principal  ohject  of  liie  corporation  was  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  water  for  the  city  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  means  for  obtaining  such  a  supply.  So 
rapidly  did  the  }>l;iiis  mature  that  on  May  6  following  the  water 
fornrnittee  was  enipowored  to  contract  for  as  many  pine  logs  as 
they  may  think  necessary  for  pipes  and  also  for  boring  the  same." 

Meanwliile,  if  the  water  supply  was  the  chief  object  of  the  com- 
pany, the  banking  privilege  was  not  neglected,  and  on  April  17, 
1799,  a  committee  was  appointed  "  to  consider  the  most  proper 
means  of  employing  the  capital  of  the  Company On  June  3 
the  onnmittee  reported  in  favor  of  opening  an  office  of  discount 
and  deposit  and  a  house  was  bought  on  the  site  of  the  present  No. 
40  Wall  street  (then  having  a  different  number),  in  which,  on  Sep-  ' 
traiber  1,  1799,  the  bank  of  the  Ck>mpan7  began  business.  This 
venerable  corporation  is  still  doing  business  at  No.  40  Wall  street 
under  the  style  of  the  Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Company. 

In  prosecuting  the  water-works  business,  the  company  sank  a 
number  of  wells,  built  tanks  and  reservoirs,  and  extended  its  dis- 
tributing system  generally  throughout  the  city  below  Chambers 
street.  In  183 G  the  system  was  extended  northward  aloug  Broad- 
way as  far  as  Bleecker  street,  when  the  com})aiiy  had  about  2;") 
miles  of  mains  and  supplied  about  2,000  houses.  The  company 
continued  to  operate  its  system  imtil  about  the  time  the  Croton 
system  came  into  use  in  1842. 

One  conspicuous  landmark  of  the  old  water  works  was  the 
Chambers  Street  reservoir.  It  had  sloping  walls,  similar  in  style 
to  the  Croton  reservoir  which  formerly  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Public  Library  on  the  west  side  of  Pif  th  avenue  between 
40th  and  42d  streets.    It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Chambers 

•  The  Merchanta  Coffee  Home. 
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street  iK'tweeii  Broadway  and  Piirk  Kow*  Its  facade  was  unre- 
lieved •except  by  Ml  entablature  Avhidi  was  supported  bjy  four  Doric 
columiiH  nnd  upon  which  waft  a  iigure  of  Oceanus,  one  of  the 
sea-gods,  sitting  in  a  reclining  posture  on  a  ming  ground  pouring 
water  from  an  um  which  forms  a  riyer  and  terminates  in  a  lake.*' 
This  was  the  physical  embodiment  of  the  device  of  the  eorpomtton 
seal  of  the  oompany  adc^pted  May  8,  1799. 

Another  landmark  of  the  company  was  the  tank  which  stood  on 
llie  northwest  roomer  of  Reade  and  Center  streets  until  July,  1914. 
when  it  was  4leim>lishe<i.  This  tank,  which  was  orncted  over  ono  of 
the  earliest  wells  of  the  cfMnpniiy.  was  circulai  in  form  and  meas- 
ured 41  {eet  in  dinmeter.  It  (•ousist<'d  of  a  massive  stone  foiin- 
<lation  risino:  2"  f('(4  al)ovp  the  original  <irouud  level,  and  was 
surmounted  Uy  a  circidar  tank.  -II  feet  in  diameter  an<i  15  feet 
hij!;h,  the  sides  and  bottom  of  wiiich  were  conifiosed  of  iron  jdates 
bolted  together.  Later  the  resejvoir  was  enclosed  in  a  building 
consiatinii  of  three  stories  and  oeliar  which  was  owned  by  the  com- 
pany. We  will  describe  the  reservoir  with  reference  to  the  stories 
of  this  building. 

The  stone  foundation  of  the  reservoir  consisted  mainly  of  a 
circular  central  edunm  of  a  acHid  masonry  10  feet  in  diuneter, 
and  a  circular  outer  wall  4  feet  thick.  The  inner  space,  lli^  feet 
wide  between  the  central  pier  and  Hie  outer  wall,  was  divided  into 
eijrht  R7^mnw*t!'ieal  segments  hy  radial  partitiodi  walls,  S  feet  ihirk, 
perforated  next  to  the  central  pi<»r  hv  arched  ])ass}u:e  ways  4  feet 
()  inclics  wide  and  abont  IT  fc(^t  hinh.  On  the  u round  \o\o\  ("in  the 
(M'llar  of  the  snrronndin,<x  bnildini;)  the  onter  wall  of  tlw^  founda- 
tion of  the  reservoir  was  [►enetrated  by  four  aiTlu'd  doorways, 
a\yout  'Pvj  foct  wide  and  0  feet  hi^h,  equi<iistant,  and  located  a<ija- 
oent  t(»  the  alteriiafr  radial  partitions. 

The  lowent  10  fi*et  of  the  foundation  was  in  the  cellar  of  the 
surrounding  buildiuj?,  the  first  Hoor  at  the  modern  street  le\*el 
being  10  feet  above  the  old  cellar  jiround  leveL  The  next  10  feet 
of  the  foundation  was  included  in  the  first  story  of  the  sunonnd- 
ing  building.  At  the  first  floor  level  was  one  doorway  3%  feet 
wide,  6  feet  high,  with  flat  lintel,  apparently  not  contemplated  in 
the  original  plan.  The  wooden  flooring  had  been  extended  into 
the  interior  of  the  foundation  and  was  nsed,  as  was  the  spece 
below,  for  storage  purjmscs.   E;u*h  of  the  other  seven  sectiwis  of 
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the  circular  wall  aUive  this  floor  level  was  pieifH^l  hv  a  circular 
opening  about  i  feet  iu  diameter  and  linetl  witk  brick.  These 
circular  opeuiugs  were  about  5  feet  above  the  iloor  or  15  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  archways  in  the  interior  partition  walls  were  7 
feet  above  the  floor  or  17  feet  from  the  ground. 

Above  these  archways  there  was  about  6  feet  of  solid  masonry 
from  center  to  circumference.  Upon  this  was  a  thin  layer  of  sand, 
to  eq^ualice  the  sttperineumbeut  weight,  and  upon  the  sand  wiere 
laid  the  bottom  plates  of  the  reservoir. 

The  upper  3  feet  of  the  foundation  au<l  the  lower  7  feet  of  tlie 
iron  tank  a|>jK';ii'<  (|  in  thv  sccoinl  storv  of  the  suri'ouii<liiig  l>uil(linj;. 

The  uj)jK^r  S  fee  t  of  the  tank  aj)|)eare(l  in  the  third  st<)rv.  tlu-re 
being  junt  room  ('•nou<ih  UctwtH'n  the  top  of  tlie  tank  and  the  roof 
tinil)er8  of  the  l)uihlin^  to  jXM'niit  a  jterson  to  hH>k  into  tho  tank. 

The  ])()ttoni  of  the  tank  consisted  of  tlat  rhmnboidal  segments 
of  iron  plates,  1)olted  to<iether  at  tlieir  tlanges.  TSoc  illustrations 
in  our  1915  liejxjrt.)  The  cylindrical  side  consisted  of  three  tiers 
of  rectangular  iron  ])lates,  5  feet  high,  2  feet  4  inches  wide,  slightly 
curved,  and  similarly  bolted  together  by  their  raised  flanges.  At 
the  flanges  the  plates  were  3  inches  thick.  The  design  of  each 
plate  was  divided  into  2  panels.  In  the  illustration  in  our  1915 
Report  two  rectangles,  one  above  the  other,  represent  one  iron 
plate.  A  ]>:  nj(  ( ting  hook  in  the  center  of  each  plate  indicated  that 
each  tier  of  plates  was  reinforced  by  a  circular  band  of  iron. 

When  the  tank  was  taken  down  in  July,  1914,  the  black  sedi- 
ment on  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  —  the  accninulation  of  dust 
which  had  slowly  sell  led  in  the  \iu\k  notwithstanding  it  was  sur- 
rounded and  covered  liy  the  Imilding  —  was  about  1  foot  thick. 

Connecte(I  with  the  tank  were  certain  inflow  and  outflow  pipes 
of  no  particular  interest.  W  ater  was  originally  pumped  into  the 
reservoir  by  means  of  a  st<'am  engine. 

Among  the  traditions  which  grew  np  around  the  old  reservoir 
was  one  to  the  effect  that  the  Manliattan  Company  was  obliged  to 
pump  water  into  the  tank  every  day  in  order  to  keep  alive  its 
charter.  As  the  reservoir  is  now  gone  and  the  company  continues 
to  do  business,  the  tradition  appears  to  be  effectually  set  at  rest. 

During  its  later  history,  while  this  tank  was  eucloHcd  in  the 
three-story  building  its  existence  was  known  only  to  antiquarians 
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and  a  few  others.  When  the  building  and  tauk  were  torn  down 
in  1914  to  make  room  for  a  modern  building,  the  old  reservoir 
was  exposed  to  view  and  excited  the  liveliest  public  interest.  All 
sorts  of  strange  tales  were  circulated  about  it.  One  story  alleged 
that  it  had  been  a  fort  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  another 
that  it  had  been  an  ancient  prison,  neither  of  which  legends  was 
true. 

The  wooden  ])ipes  of  the  old  Manhattan  Company  are  frequently 
met  with  in  excavating  for  modern  water-mains,  gas-mains,  sew- 
ers, electric  conduits  and  subways;  and  sections  of  them  are  pre- 
served at  the  Xew  York  Historical  Society  building  and  elsewhere 
as  great  curiosities.  One  of  the  latest  sections  to  be  exhumed  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  present  writer  was  loeated  at  Dey  and  Green- 
wich streets  and  was  removed  by  the  contractors  for  the  new  sub- 
way in  April,  1916. 
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V 

FROM  THE  MANHATTAN  TO  THE  CROTON  SYSTEMS 

The  course  of  events  from  tlic  establishment  of  the  ]\raiiliattau 
Company's  works  to  the  authorization  of  the  Croton  system  is 
.summarized  in  the  following  chronology'  taken  from  Valentine's 
Manual  of  1^54. 

1804.  Under  the  mayoralty  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  a  committee 
waa  appointed  to  report  upon  the  practicability  of  sapplying  the 
eify  with  pnre  and  wholeeome  water,  and  especiaUy  to  confer  with 
the  Manhattan  Company  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  ihey  would 
cede  to  the  Corporation  their  works  and  privileges  of  supplying 
water;  but  nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  it. 

1816.  A  committee  was  appointed  in  March^  to  consider  and 
report  upon  the  i)ropriety  of  making  an  application  to  the  Legis- 
lature, to  invest  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Commonalty  with  all 
necessary  powers  to  supply  the  City  with  water.  The  minutes 
contain  no  report  from  this  committee. 

1819.  llobert  Macomb  presented  a  memorial  for  permission  to 
supply  the  (^ity  with  water  (collected  at  a  reservoir  at  Harlem 
Iviver),  for  all  domestic  pui'iKises.  The  scheme  of  Mr.  Macomh 
and  associates  was  to  bring  the  water  from  Rye  pond,  and  they 
professed  their  ability  to  com]>lete  the  work  in  two  years,  without 
any  aid  or  compensation  from  the  Common  Council,  asking  only 
the  privilege  of  laying  down  the  pipes  and  selling  the  water.  For 
the  consideration  of  this  subject,  they  asked  the  appointment  of 
a  committee,  and  one  was  appointed  to  confer  with  them.  After 
repeated  eonferences  with  Mr.  Macomb,  and  being  satisfied  that 
he  and  his  associates  had  the  requisite  means  to  carry  their  project 
into  effect,  they  in  the  spring  of  1820,  reported  in  favor  of  the 
project,  with  some  resolutions  which  were  agreed  to.  The  min- 
utes, however,  show  nothing  further. 

1821.  Stephen  Allen,  Mayor.  Another  resolution  of  in(|uirv 
into  the  best  means  of  supplying  the  City  water  was  adopted,  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  procure  plans,  estimates,  &c.,  provided 
the  expense  should  not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars. 
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1822.  The  Hayor  again  brought  the  subject  before  the  Com- 
mon Council,  and  it  was  referred  to  a  connnittee,  of  which  he  was 

one.  At  II  meeting  in  ^\})ril,  they  made  a  report  of  their  observa- 
tions, and  reroinnu'inled  tlie  appointment  of  an  engineer  to  survey 
and  j)rotile  the  wdioh^  line  l>et\veen  the  City  niid  the  main  •source; 
of  the  river  Bronx.  'I  he  ref*ommen(]ation  was  conenrted  in.  and 
Canvas  White  was  employ  ed  to  make  the  survey  and  estimate. 

1823.  A  scheme  was  started  to  bring  the  water  of  the  Housa- 
tonic  river  to  Kew  Fork  in  an  open  canal,  and  an  act  of  incorpo- 
raticm  was  olrtained  in  Conneetient  for  this  purpose.  The  Sharon 
Canal  C(»npanj  was  chartered  bj  the  state,  and  among  its  duties 
w»8  that  of  snpplying  the  City  with  water.  The  work  was  not 
luidertaken  however, 

1824.  Mr.  White  ma<h'  his  report  in  favor  of  bringing  the 
water  of  the  Bronx  to  the  City,  taking  it  from  the  river  at  the 
West  Chester  eotton  factory  pond.  The  cost  of  bringing  the  water 
to  a  reservoir  near  the  P!ar\  was  estimated  at  $1,949,542. 

1825.  A  eom])any  called  the  Xew  York  Water  Works  (  '(»ni- 
])any  was  incoi  jiorated  by  tlie  Legi.slature,  with  authority  to  supj)ly 
the  City  with  pure  water.  Canvas  White  was  a]>]v>i)ited  engineer 
to  this  eompany  ami  in  his  re]M)rt  lie  m-tMnmr'iided  taking  the 
water  of  the  I>i*onx  at  Underhill's  bridge,  at  an  estimated  expense 
of  ^1,450,000. 

1826.  The  charter  of  the  Xew  York  Water  Works  Company 
proved  so  defective  in  practice  that  they  were  unable  to  proceed 
under  it,  and  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  necessary  amendments, 
in  which  the^-  were  opposed  by  the  Shai-ou  Canal  Company,  who 
c  laiiiied  in  their  charter  all  the  water  on  the  route  of  the  canal. 

1827.  The  Water  Works  C^ompany,  unable  to  proceed,  surreii- 
ilered  its  charter,  and  the  L^islature  incorporated  the  **  Xew  York 
W^ll  Company.''  The  water  was  to  be  procured  on  the  island  by 
sinking  wells  in  the  most  elevated  grounds.  The  company  made 
several  attempts  to  procure  water,  but  being  satisfied  by  their 
experiments  of  the  impracticability  of  the  undertakings  the  enter- 
prise was  abandoned. 

1828.  Levi  Dishrow  s  plan  of  sinking  an  art<'sian  well  and  res- 
ervoir ia  each  ward. of  the  City  was  tlie  next  plan.    Tliougli  ]>ar- 
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tially  siiecessful,  the  eost  and  uncertainty  of  supply  forbade  the 
prosecution  of  this  plan. 

1829.  A  report,  inacle  to  the  Cominon  Council  by  Alderman 
Samuel  Stevens  in  fnvor  of  the  establishmcut  of  n  woll  nnd  reser- 
voir in  Fourteeuth  street  whence  water  might  be  distributed  in 
iron  pipes,  was  accepted  and  acted  upon.  The  Coininittee  did  not 
omit  to  urge,  as  an  additional  motive  for  laying  down  iron  pipe, 
that  whenever  the  long  desired  object  of  supplying  the  City  with 
water  for  domestic  purposes  should  he  carried  into  effect,  these 
same  pii)e8  would  serve.  A  I'eluctant  assent  was  wrung  from  the 
Common  Council  to  these  recommendations,  and  a  conunittee  was 
empowered  to  provide  the  necessary  site  for  a  reservoir,  and  to 
contract  for  iron  pipes.  From  this  reluctant,  feeble  and  economi- 
cal beginning,  Hf)iang  the  C'roton  Aqueduct. 

LSIiO.  A  motion  was  made  in  the  Common  Council  to  api)ly  to 
the  Legislature  for  all  needful  ]io\ver  to  supply  the  City  with 
water,  and  to  create  two  millions  of  stock  to  defray  the  expense 
thereof,  but  did  not  prevail.  May  17,  a  memorial  from  Francis 
B.  Phelps  proposed  four  different  sources  of  supply:  First,  to 
bring  the  water  the  whole  distance  from  Rye  Pond  in  twenty- 
eight  inch  iron  pipes  ;  Second,  to  bring  the  Croton  river,  by  open 
canal,  or  by  iron  i)ipes;  Third,  to  bring  the  water  of  the  Passaic, 
taken  above  the  falls,  at  Patterson,  Xew  Jersey,  and  cross  the 
Hudson  by  iron  jiipes  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  river;  Fourth,  by 
a  plan  of  bis  own,  probal)ly  wells  and  s|)rin<;s  on  the  island. 

1831.  The  Common  Council  refened  the  subject  with  the  vari- 
ous communicatioins  to  their  Conmiitte  on  Fire  and  Water,  in  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  consisting  of  Messrs.  James  Palmer,  Samuel 
Stevens,  and  William  Scote,  who  presented  a  report  adducing  facts 
and  arguments  sufficient  to  prove  the  practicability  of  the  project, 
and  the  ability  of  the  Corporation  to  meet  the  expense,  and  ap- 
pended to  their  report  was  a  letter  directed  to  the  Corporation  and 
sifjned  Cyrns  Swan,  who  was  "President  of  the  Xew  York  and 
Sharon  Coal  Coni})aiiy,"  in  which  it  was  aj^serted  that  the  (^-oton 
river  couM  be  carried  into  the  City  di'  Xcw  York,  and  that  without 
it  a  su]>])ly  adeqiKile  to  the  j)retient  and  future  wants  of  the  City 
could  not  Ik?  obtained. 
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1832.  The  Committee  drafted  an  "Act "  for  the  Legislature 
to  pass,  which  was  approved  by  the  Common  Council  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature,  but  which  failed  in  becoming  a  law.  In 
November  a  report  was  made  by  Timothy  Dewey  and  William 
Serrell  to  Benjamin  Wright,  recommending  the  Bronx  as  a  suffi- 
cient source.  The  above-named  Committee  on  Fire  and  Water, 
with  Myndcrt  Vdii  Schaick,  at  that  time  a  menilier  of  the  Uoard 
of  AhlcniKMi,  pursued  the  subject  with  energy.  In  December,  De 
"Witt  Clinton,  of  the  United  States  C^orps  of  Engineers,  made  a 
re])ort  in  wliicii  lie  arrived  at  the  eonehision  that  an  adecpiate  sup- 
ply coidd  only  be  obtained  from  the  Croton  river.  Tie  proposed  an 
open  aqueduct,  and  estimated  the  cost  at  $2,500,000. 

1833.  February  26.  The  Legislature  passed  an  act  in  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  the  Common  Coimcil  providing  for  the 
appointment  by  the  Governor  and  Senate  of  five  persons  as  Water 

Commissioners,  whose  duty  it  was  "  to  examine  and  consider  all 
matters  relative  to  supj)lying  the  C^ity  of  Xew  York  with  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  water  for  the  use  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  etTecl  that  ob- 
ject."' This  act.  giving  the  first  effectual  im])etus  to  the  work,  was 
drawn  up  by  ^lyndert  Van  Schaick,  then  a  member  of  the  Senate 
from  the  City  of  New  York.  The  following  named  gentlemen 
were  appointed  under  this  law  the  Board  of  Water  (^mm^ssioners: 
Stephen  Allen,  William  W.  Fox,  Saul  Alley,  Charles  Dusenberry, 
and  Benjamin  M.  Brown.  The  Commissioners  were  directed  to 
report  th^  result  of  their  examinations  both  to  the  Common  Coun- 
cil and  the  Legislature,  the  City  to  defray  all  reasonable  expenses. 
The  Common  Council  having  on  the  5th  of  June  appropriated 
$5000  to  enable  them  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  appoint- 
ment, the  Commissioners  engaged  Canvas  White  and  Major  Doug- 
lass to  nndertake  the  requisite  surveys,  examinations  and  esti- 
mates. ^Ii'.  White  was  prevented  from  acting,  and  INIr.  Douglass 
commenced  his  surveys  late  in  June,  and  they  occupied  him  and 
his  party  till  late  in  Se])teniber,  and  the  result  was  a  firm  conclu- 
sion that  the  Croton  should  be  the  source  of  supply.  The  plan  of 
construction  recommended  was  a  continuous  tunnel  or  aqueduct  of 
masonry. 
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1834.  In  February,  the  Common  Council  adopted  a  resolution 
aceeptinfj  the  proposal  of  the  Manhattan  Company  to  enter  into  a 
negotiation  tor  the  sale  of  tlie  conjpany's  iniimniities.  rights,  and 
privileges  of  every  kind,  relative  to  the  supply  of  the  City  witli 
water.  May  2  an  act  ])rei)aied  like  the  former  by  Myndert  Van 
Sciiaick,  wau  parsed  by  the  Legislature,  giving  additional  powers 
to  the  Commissioners,  and  requiring  them  to  repoi  t  the  result  of 
their  investigations  to  the  Common  (^ouneil  on  or  Itefoie  the  first 
day  of  January,  1835.  In  case  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sioaerg  should  be  approved  of  by  the  Common  Council  they  should 
submit  it  to  the  electors.  It  further  authorized  the  Common  Coun- 
cil to  raise  $2,500,000  by  the  creation  of  a  public  fund  or  stock  to 
be  called  "  The  Water  Stock  of  the  city  of  New  York."  The  Gov- 
ernor and  Senate  reappointed  the  same  commissioners,  who,  after 
thoroughly  examining  their  former  work,  decided  that  the  Croton 
river  was  the  only  source  that  would  furnish  an  adequate  supply. 
The  engineers  now  (Muployed  were  David  1).  Douglass.  John  Marti- 
neau,  and  Ceorg*'  \V.  Cartwright.  Various  plans  were  again  pro- 
posed to  (he  Commissioners;  among  them  that  of  Mr.  Bradford 
Seym^tur  of  Ttica.  who  [)roposed  to  ere<'t  a  permanent  dam  in  the 
Hudson  river,  <  xten<ling  from  the  foot  of  Amos  street  to  the  Jer.sey 
shore.  Seymour's  j)lan  w'as  to  raise  the  water  on  the  up-streaui 
side  of  the  dam  from  18  to  24  inches,  and  by  its  fall  generate 
30,000  horse-power.  Of  this  energy,  3,000  horse-power  was  to  be 
used  for  pumping  water  to  a  reservoir  on  Manhattan  island,  leav- 
ing 27,000  horse-power  for  industrial  purposes.  Locks  for  the 
passage  of  shipping  were  included  in  his  plan.  He  argued  as  an- 
other advantage  that  it  would  provide an  eai^  and  safe  communi- 
cation between  Xew  York  and  Albany  on  the  ice  for  three  months 
of  the  year.''  He  gave  no  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  visionary' 
projeet.  Messrs.  IMartineau  and  Douglass  expressed  themselves  in 
favor  of  a  closed  a(pH^(hict  of  nuisonry  from  the  Croton,  estimating 
the  cost  at  $5,412,336.72. 

1835.  A  Committee  of  the  Common  Council  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  report  of  the  Water  Conunissioners,  aj)proved  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Commissioners,  and  recommended  a  reference  of 
the  subject  to  the  electors  at  the  ensuing  election.  These  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  by  the  Common  Council,  and  at  the  election  in 
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April  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  electors  with  the  following 
result. 

Wards  Yes.  Ko- 

1   1,417  27 

2   1,2'48  25 

3   1,456  42 

4   1,794  51 

5   1,675  162 

6   1,306  lOa 

7  ■   1.303  561 

S   3,511  702 

!)   <5;',1  1,015 

10   IHiH  1,030 

11   880  87:; 

12   545  13i> 

13   654r  739 

14...   1,283  80» 

15  ,   712  397 

17,330  5,963 

1836.  In  July  the  Common  Council  ordered  pipe  to  be  laid 
preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the  water,  and  in  Octob^  Mr. 
Douglass  was  superseded  by  the  appointment  of  John  B.  Jer\'i& 
as  Chief  Engineer. 

1837.  Work  ou  the  Aqueduct  coauiueuced  in  liie  eaily  pai*t  of 
this  year. 

Great  Fires  and  E[)Ulcmlcs 

In  the  course  of  the  events  heretofore  described,  several  great 
fires  and  epidemics  had  oecurred,  greatly  influencing  public  opin-^ 
ion  in  favor  of  a  more  copious  water  supply. 

On  September  21, 1776,  six  days  after  the  British  captured  the 
City,  a  fire  broke  out  at  the  foot  of  Whitehall  street  and  spread 
to  Broadway,  burning  up  on  the  east  side  as  fax  as  Mr.  Harrison's 
brick  house  and  on  the  west  side  to  St.  Paul's  chapel.  Trinity 
Church  and  493  houses  were  destroyed. 

Oil  August  7,  1778,  a  fire  orijjiuatiug  ou  C/ruj^cr's  Wharf  (in 
the  block  now  lM)uudc(l  l)y  Water  and  i'ront  t^tiects.  Old  Slip  and 
Coentics  .'>;lip)  consumed  aliont  r)0  houses  in  that  vicinity.  This 
wiis  during  the  I)ritish  occupatiou  and  the  niilitury  took  exclusive 
control  o£  the  situation. 
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On  l)ofoml)or  IS,  1S04.  a  fire  l)rok('  out  on  Front  street  soutli  of 
Wall  street  and  l)urn<Ml  the  whole  Ithx-k  in  Water  street  from 
Coffee  House  Slip  at  the  foot  of  Wall  street  to  the  next  door  to 
Gouverneur's  Lane,  including  all  the  huildings  in  Kiont  street  to 
the  water;  and  also  some  buildings  on  the  northeast  side  of  Coffee 
House  Slip.  The  famous  old  Alerehants  Coffee  House,  built  in 
I7'}7y  on  the  aoutheaat  eonier  of  Wall  and  Water  stieets,  was. 
bumed. 

On  May  19,  1811,  a  fire  b^gan  near  the  northwest  comer  of 
Duane  and  Chatham  street  (now  Park  Bow),  and  spread  rapidly 
with  a  wind  from  the  nortbeaat  Between  80  and  100  buildings 
were  burned.  The  steej^  of  the  old  Brick  Ohurdi,  in  the  lioek 
bounded  by  Beekman  street,  Park  Bow,  Printing  House  Square 
«td  Nassau  street,  and  the  cupola  of  the  old  jail  in  City  Hall  Park, 
caup;ht  fire,  but  were  not  seriously  damaged. 

The  "(ireat  Fii-e l>roke  out  on  the  night  of  l><'eemljcr  16, 
18t'35,  in  the  premises  of  Comstofk  Andrews,  at  Xo.  2j  ^fer- 
eljaut  (now  lieaver)  street  and  burne<l  over  the  area  lK)un«ie<l  a|)- 
proximately  bv  the  south  si<ie  of  \\'all  street  from  Wiilium  street 
to  the  East  river,  hy  William  and  South  William  street  to  Coeaties 
Lane;  by  Coenties  lame  and  slip  to  the  river;  and  by  the  river 
from  Coenties  slip  to  Wall  street  In  itm  area,  674  stores 
and  other  buildings  were  <l«stroyed,  causing  a  loss  stated  at 
$17,000,000.  The  Merchants  I>:xchaBge  (site  of  the  National  City 
Bank)  and  the  old  Dutch  Churdi  in  Garden  street  (now  Ex- 
change Place)  were  among  the  structures  destroyed. 

In  this  connection,  we  may  anticipate  our  story  somewhat  and 
mention  that  a  notable  iire  whidi  happened  in  the  early  yean  of 
the  Croton  system  occurred  on  July  19,  1845,  when  345  buildings 
were  destroyed  and  about  $5,000,000  low  was  eaused  in  lower 
Broadway,  \\'hitehall  street,  Xew  sti  wt.  lii-oa<l  street,  and  in  Ex- 
change Plaee  an<i  otlier  cross  streets  to  the  southwai'd. 

There  were  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  in  1795,  1798,  1805,  1819 
and  1822,  and  of  eholera  in  1S;',2.  18:54,  1849  and  1855.  The 
epidemic  of  1805  was  particularly  sjevere.  John  Lambert's  diaiy 
Kiys  that  in  that  year  20,000  persons  moved  from  the  interior  of 
the  City  to  escape  the  plague.  Those  who  could  not  go  far  went 
to  Green\ricli  village  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  "  about  two  or 
three  miles  from  town "  where  merdiants  and  bankers  had  other 
offices  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
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VI 

THE  CROTOX  AQUEDUCTS 

The  Old  C rot 0)1  Dam 

The  work  on  the  old  Oroton  Aqueduct  which  was  commenced 
in  1837  began  at  a  point  on  the  Croton  river  about  six  miles  from 
its  mouth  with  the  construction  of  a  dam.  This  dam  was  designed 
to  raise  the  water*  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  head  of  the  aque- 
duct and  166  feet  above  mean  tide. 

The  rock  formation  at  the  site  is  Fordham  gneiss,  and  the  rock 
bottom  of  the  river  was  so  deep  as  to  give  the  engineers  trouble  at 
the  very  start.  Kveii  after  shifting  their  plans,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  an  artitieial  foundation  for  part  of  the  dam  where  they 
could  not  build  it  on  ihe  living  rock.  The  southern  abutment  was 
of  natural  rock,  and  the  a(jueduct  l)eing  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  river,  the  water  was  conducte<l  to  its  head  by  a  tunnel  cut  180 
feet  through  the  rock.  The  gateway  was  also  located  in  the  solid 
rock,  unexposed  to  the  iioods  of  the  river.  A  waste  culvert  was 
built  in  the  north  abutment,  with  suitable  gates  for  drawing  down 
the  reservoir  for  repairs  and  to  discharge  the  river  at  ordinary 
times  during  the  course  of  construction.  From  this  abutment  the 
old  channel  of  the  river  vras  filled  by  an  embankment,  with  a  heavy 
protection  wall  on  the  lower  side  which  was  raised  fifteen  feet 
above  the  waste-weir  of  ihe  dam  and  designed  to  be  fifty  feet  wide 
on  top.  While  this  was  in  course  of  construction  in  January, 
1841,  the  water  rose  until,  when  near  the  surface,  it  began  to  pass 
between  the  frozen  and  unfrozen  earth  about  20  inches  from  the 
top.  Jlien,  aftei"  the  breach  was  made,  heavy  masses  of  ice  came 
down  from  the  reservoir  and  broke  down  the  unfinished  protection 
wall,  with  the  result  that  the  w^hole  embankment  was  carried  away. 
The  masonrv  of  the  dam  and  abutment,  however,  suttered  little 
damage.  It  was  then  decided  to  fill  the  breach  thus  made,  about 
200  feet  long,  by  a  structure  of  hydraulic  stone  masonry,  adapting 
180  feet  of  it  for  a  waste  weir.  This  was  effected  with  great 
-difficulty  in  those  days,  it  being  necessary  to  lay  an  artificial  foun- 
dation. The  greatest  height  of  the  dam  was  40  feet  above  low 
water  level  and  55  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  Thb  masonry 
at  low  water  line  of  the  river  was  61  feet  long. 
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Three  hundred  feet  helow  the  main  dam  a  seeond  dam,  9  feet 
high,  was  bnflt  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  water  back  over  the 
apron  of  the  main  dam  to  form  a  pool  of  water  which  should  re- 
ceive the  impact  of  the  water  passing  over  the  main  dam. 

The  Croton  dam  impounded  the  water  of  the  river  in  a  reser- 
voir live  miles  long  and  covering  about  400  acres. 

High  Bridge 

From  the  Croton  dam  a  masonry  aqueduct  was  built  through  the 
country  and  the  villages  of  Sing  Sing,  Tarrytown,  Dobhs  Ferry, 
Hastings  and  Yonkers  to  the  Harlem  river  opposite  l74th  street, 
a  distance  of  32.88  miles.  At  this  point,  the  next  monumental 
structure  of  the  aqueduct,  namely  High  Bridge,  was  erected.  The 
valley  of  the  Harlem  river  here,  at  the  aqiieduct  level,  is  1450  feet 
wide,  and  it  required  a  structure  of  thnt  length  to  eon(hict  the 
water  across  the  river  to  the  Tslaiul  of  Manhattan.  The  width  of 
the  liver  at  ordinary  high  water  nuxrk  was  then  ()20  feet,  but  at 
low  ebb  tides  was  reduced  to  about  .')00  feet.  The  southeastern 
shoie  is  bohl  antl  rockv,  rising  from  tlie  water's  edge  at  an  angle 
of  about  30°  to  a  height  of  220  feet.  On  the  northwestern  shore, 
a  strip  of  table  hind  extends  back  from  the  water  about  400  feet 
to  the  foot  of  a  rocky  liill  whicli  rises  at  an  angle  of  about  20° 
t6  a  considerable  height  above  the  level  of  the  aqueduct 

Across  this  interval  was  constructed  a  picturesque  masonry 
bridge,  supported  in  the  Boman  style,  by  piers  connected  by  half 
round  arches.  There  are  fifteen  of  these  arches.  Eight  of  them, 
over  the  river  proper,  have  a  span  of  80  feet  each.  The  others 
are  of  50  feet  span.  Across  the  structure,  above  the  arches  and 
below  the  roadbed,  were  originally  laid  two  36-inch  cast  iron 
pipes.  The  Chief  Engineer.  John  B.  Jervis,  ex])hiine<]  that  "  the 
ol)ject  of  using  pipes  in  this  case  is  more  effectually  to  secure  the 
conduit  from  leakage  that  might  eventually  injure  the  masonry  of 
the  bridge,  and  it  incidentally  allows  the  bridge  to  be  constructed 
of  less  height." 

The  whole  length  of  High  Bridge  is  1450  feet ;  the  height  of  the 
river  piers  above  high  water  mark  is  00  feet  to  the  spring  of  the 
arches;  the  height  from  high  water  mark  to  the  under  side  of  the 
arches  at  their  crown  100  feet.    The  height  to  the  top  of  the 
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cornice  was  oiiginallv  114  feet  above  high  water  and  149  feet 
above  tlic  lowest  foiindatioii  of  the  piers.  Init  it  was  raised  about 
six  feet  in  1860  -Co.    Tlio  width  across  the  top  is  21  feet. 

lliiih  Bridge  was  not  completed  until  about  six  rears  after  the 
other  parts  of  the  acpieduct  had  been  tinished,  and  water  did  n«»t 
pass  over  it  until  May,  1848.  Meanwhile  the  water  had  l>eeii 
carried  through  an  inverted  siphon  under  the  Harlem  river  so 
that  it  was  introduced  into  the  City  in  1842,  as  stated  hereafter. 
The  cost  of  High  Bridge  was. stated  in  1848  to  have  been 
$963^427.80.  The  following  inscription  is  on  the  southern  face 
of  one  of  the  eastern  piers  of  the  bridge: 

Aqueduct  Bridge 
Begun  1839  Finished  1848 

Stephen  Allen 


Saul  Alley 
C.  Duaeiiberry 
W.  W.  Fox 
T.  T.  Woodrufl" 


^  \\  aiei  Coiimiitisiouera 


John  B.  Jervis,  Chief 
H.  Alien,  Princ  Assist. 
P.  Haatie,  BeeidcBt 
B.  H.  Tnqr, 


Engineers 


George  Law 

SuBttd  Boberto  \.  Contrmetora 
Arnold  Ma8<Hi 


} 


On  the  south  face  of  the  westeniiiiost  pier  is  the  following 
inscription : 

Aqueduct  Bridge 

Finished  December  31,  1848. 

Philip  Hone 
NaUianiel  Weed 

M.  O.  Roberts  ^  Water  Conimishiouerij 

jr.  H.  Hobait  Haws 

A.  C.  Kingaland 

fJolm  B.  Jervis,  Chief 
P.  Hastie,  Besident      L  lOngineers 

B.  H.  Tmej,  AsaiakaDt  J 

I.  Vervalen,  Inspector  of  Masonry 

(Icorge  Law 

Samuel  Roberts    L  (Contractors 
Arnold  Mason  J 
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Within  20  years  the  capacity  of  Higk  Bridge  had  to  be 
increased  bj  adding  to  tiie  original  two  cast-iron  conduits  a 
wrought-iron  pipe  90  inches  in  diameter.   In  order  to  cover  this 

additional  pipe,  the  sides  of  the  brid^  were*  raised  a}>out  six 
feet  arid  the  structure  was  covt  rcd  with  a  Hat  brick  arch  which 
•-crves  as  the  pavement  of  tlie  pn>nieiiade.  The  latter,  although 
wide  enough  for  vehicles,  i.s  restricteri  to  the  use  of  pedestrians. 
A  wrought  iron  fence  41  Vo  inches  high  sumiuunts  the  cornice  on 
either  side  of  the  promenade.  The  improvement  is  recorded  in  an 
inscription  on  the  gate-house  at  the  Manhattan  end  as  follows: 

Th»  impfOVCnMnt  of  tliiH  bridge  bj  adding  the  Inri^c 
pij>e  raising  the  side  wulls  and  covering  the  whole 
woilv  wilii  ail  arch  was  coniment-ed  Oct.  ISGU. 
The  new  pipe  was  put  in  operation  Dec.  1S61. 
The  maaonry  eompleted  1M3. 

Crokin  AtiiKDccx  BOABD 

Thoti.  Stephens 
President  CooaaiiiBBioBer. 
ThM.  B.  Ta^peii  Bob't  L.  Darragh 

Aeaistant  Gommias'r  to  Dec.  4, 1862     Asustani  CominisB'r  from  Dec.  4, 1862 

Alfred  W.  Graven 
Commissioner  and  Engineer  in  Chief 

Engineers 

Geo.  S.  Greene  Wm.  L.  Dearborn 

Engineer  in  Charge  to  Jan.  31)  1862       Engineer  in  Chaige  from  Feb.  1, 1862 

Contractors 

ThoB.  F.  Rowhmd  for  the  pipe  J.  P.  Gumming  for  the  masonry 

High  Bridge  was  the  sole  means  of  conve}  ing  Croton  water 
from  the  main  hind  to  Manhattan  Irfhuid  u})  to  Julv  15,  1890, 
when  water  wa^  tirst  supplied  tluough  a  siphon  under  the  liariem 
river  near  Washington  Bridge. 

The  Yorkville  Reservoir  in  Central  Fork* 

From  the  ^Manhattan  end  of  High  Bridge,  the  masonry  aqueduct 
continues  2.015  miles  along  the  line  of  Tenth  avenue  to  the  high 
ground  on  the  north  side  of  Manhattan  Valley  at  Manhattan  stni^t. 
This  valley  is  0.792  of  a  mile  wide  at  the  aqueduct  level  below 
which  it  descends  102  feet.  The  names  of  the  landmarks  in  Ciiief 
of  Engineers  Jervis'  description  of  seventy  years  ago  aonnd  archaic 
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to-day.  He  says  that  at  Manliattan  Valley  the  conduit  of  ma- 
sonry  here  gives  place  to  iron  pipes  which  descend  into  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  and  rise  again  to  the  proper  level  on  the  opposite  side; 
from  which  point  the  masonry  conduit  is  again  resmned,  and 

crossing  the  Asylum  Ridge  and  Clendenning  Valley  is  continued 
2.173  miles  to  the  receiving  reservoir  at  York  Hill." 

Asylum  Ividge  was  the  name  for  Moriiiiigsicle  Heights  where 
Columbia  University  now  stands  and  where  the  Bloomingdale 
Asylum  formerly  stood.  (1(Mideuniiig  Valley  was  a  depression 
between  101st  and  99th  stieets,  named  after  John  Clendenning 
whose  house  was  at  the  present  104th  street  and  Columbus  avenue. 
And  York  Hill,  named  after  the  neighboring  Yorkville,  is  now 
included  in  Central  Park  (which  did  not  then  exist)  between  the 
lines  of  79th  and  86th  streets. 

The  old  Yorkville  reservoir,  as  it  was  called,  is  rectangular  in 
shape,  1826  feet  long  and  836  feet  wide.  Its  area  at  the  water 
line  is  31  acres,  including  embankments  35.05  acres,  and  with 
accessories  37.05  acres.  It  has  a  storage  capacity  of  150,000,000 
imperial  gallons,  according  to  Mr.  Jervis*  figures,  but  more  re* 
cently  stated  at  180,000,000.  Of  the  37  acres  occui)ied  by  the 
leservoir,  27^/^  acres  were  coiniiioii  lands  of  the  City,  and  dYo  acres 
were  actpiircd  in  the  two  blocks  of  4''> acres  each  from  Hickson 
W.  Field  and  William  :\ratthews.  The  City  ])aid  $11,000  for 
each  of  these  blocks  or  $22,000  foi-  91  '2  acres.  The  water  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Yorkville  reservoir  with  due  ceremony  on  June  27, 
1842,  in  the  presence  of  the  ^fayor,  the  Common  Council,  the 
Governor,  the  members  of  the  C^ourt  for  the  Correction  of  Errors 
(then  the  highest  court  of  appeals  in  the  State),  and  a  great  gather- 
ing of  people.  A  feature  of  the  celebration  was  the  arrival  of  the 
boat  Croton  Maid.  This  boat,  large  enough  to  hold  four  persons, 
had  been  launched  at  the  Croton  reservoir  thirtv-eight  miles  distant 
and  sent  through  the  aqueduct  to  High  Bridge,  where  it  arrived 
June  23.  On  the  27th  it  was  carried  across  the  Harlem  and  put 
into  the  aqueduct  again  and  arrived  at  Central  Park  soon  after  the 
artillery  salute  of  thirty-ei^ht  guns  had  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  water.  The  boat  was  ))rcsr)ited  to  the  fire  de])artment  with 
ail  a])|)io]>riate  .sj)eech  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Water 
(  ommissioners. 
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On  December  17,  I860,  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Board  assented  to 
the  removal  of  the  wall  at  the  southwest  comer  of  the  reservoir, 
where  the  Belvidere  was  subsequently  erected,  on  condition  that 
the  Park  Commissioners  should  place  some  suitable  monument  to 
mark  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  property ;  that  no  public  walk  be 
made  on  the  property :  and  that  no  objection  would  be  made  at  any 
time  to  the  reoccupation  of  the  (urncr  l>y  the  aqueduct  com- 
missiouerid. 

The  Murray  Hill  Rf^servoir 

From  the  upper  reservoir  at  YorkviUe,  a  double  line  of  iron  pipes 
3  feet  in  diameter  was  laid  to  Fifth  avenue  and  thence  to  the  dis- 
tributing reservoir  which  formerly  stood  on  the  west  side  of  Fifth 
avenue  between  40th  and  42d  streets.  Thb  reservoir  was  420  feet 
square  on  the  cornice  of  the  exterior  wall  and  contained  4.05  acres. 
It  ha<l  an  averap'  rlovation  of  W.o  feet  above  the  street  level,  the 
^ifreatest  height  being  40  feet.  The  walls  were  of  hydraulic  ma- 
sonry, constructfil  witli  openings  to  reduce  the  (piantity  of  masonry 
and  give  a  larger  l)ase.  The  reservoir  was  composed  of  a  double 
wall.  The  outer  wall  had  a  bevel  of  one  to  six  and  was  uniformly 
four  feet  thick.  The  inner  wall,  which  had  a  vertical  inner  face, 
was  six  feet  thick  at  the  bottom  and  four  feet  at  the  top.  There 
were  cross  walls  and  arches  in  the  interspace.  On  the  outside 
walls  an  Egyptian  cornice  was  laid,  which  was  in  keeping  with  the 
sloping  architecture.  The  reservoir  was  designed  to  hold  a  depth 
of  36  feet  of  water,  or  a  capacity  of  20,000,000  imperial  gallons. 
The  surface  of  the  water,  when  the  reservoir  was  full,  was  115  feet 
above  mean  tide.  The  water  was  admitted  to  this  reservoir  with 
formal  ceremonies  on  July  \.  1^12.  The  reservoir  was  then  de- 
scribed as  being  "at  Murray  Ilill,  a  .short  drive  from  the  City." 
The  total  length  of  the  aqueduct  from  Croton  dam  to  thi.s  point  is 
45.562  miles. 

In  the  spring  of  IJiiJi^K  a  contract  was  let  for  the  removal  of  the 
reservoir  to  make  room  for  the  New  York  Public  Library  which 
now  occupies  its  site,  but  the  proces.s  of  removal  was  slow,  ami  por- 
tions of  the  massive  walls  remained  standing  long  after  the  library 
building  had  been  begun.  The  cornerstone  of  the  library  was  laid 
on  November  10,  1902,  and  the  completed  building  was  dedicated 
on  May  23,  1911. 
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Extension  to  City  Hall  Fmrk 

On  October  14, 1842,  the  water  was  admitted  to  tiie  fountain  in 
City  Hall  Park  wil^  still  farther  ceremonies,  including  a  proces- 
sion seven  miles  long.  The  fountain  was  situated  in  liie  triangular 
area  now  occupied  by  the  post  office.   At  that  time,  tiiere  was  an 

unobstmcted  view  from  the  jiinrtion  of  Broadway  and  Chatham 
street  (Park  Kow)  in  front  of  St.  L'nwW  ("hapel  to  the  City  Hall, 
The  hirger  park  was  einbow(M'etl  with  trees,  in  the  midst  of  wliieh 
the  Croton  fountain  was  for  many  years  a  frraceful  ornament. 

1m  a  statement  of  the  real  estate  helonirinii  to  the  City  of  XeAy 
York  published  iii  tbe  CorjKjration  Miinnal  for  1852,  the  value  of 
the  Croton  waler  works  was  stated  as  follows: 

Croton  aqueduct   $14,200,000 

Torkville  reservoir   134,000 

Murray  Hill  reservoir.   152,000 

$14,480,000 

Since  that  time  the  Croton  water  supply  and  the  water  wovks 
system  have  been  enomiottsly  increased,  and  it  would  require  a 
volume  to  follow  out  its  details.   One  or  two  further  features, 

hoxA'ever,  may  be  mentioned. 

Jjale  ManahaHmt  in  Ceniral  Park 

One  enlargement  of  interest  was  the  building  of  the  new  reser- 
voir or  Lake  Manahtitta  in  Central  Park.  In  less  than  a  (le<:'a<]e 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Croton  water  supply,  the  City  real- 
issed  that  it  did  not  have  storage  capacity  enough  in  its  reservoirs 
to  pixitect  it  against  a  s^ous  drouth,  and  on  February  5,  1851, 
the  Common  Council  directed  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Board  f^to 
purchase  without  unnecessary  delay  enough  suitable  ground  for 
a  new  reservoir  of  sufficient  capacity  with  those  already  buih  to 
contain  a  supply  for  at  least  sixty  days'  consnmpticNB."  The  board 
thereupon  earefnlly  examined  the  island  and  on  Febmary  9,  185^, 
yoted  to  apj)ropriate  for  that  purpose  the  re('tan«i;ular  area  com- 
prised hetwe(>n  Fiftli  and  Seventh  avenues  iind  S(ith  and  9(»th 
stre<»ts,  as  those  streets  were  laid  out  on  tiie  eity  ])lan  l>v  thf  Com- 
missioners of  1S07.  On  ^lay  21,  1852,  the  l)oard  reconuiHMidcd  to 
the  court  the  following  named  geutlenieu  ajj  Comiiiiddiouers  of  Esti- 
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mute  of  the  valur  of  the  p:roiiH(l  to  be  taken:  Daniel  Dodge,  Samuel 
B.  Kuggh's.  V//]-i  P.  l>avM,  Jacob  8.  Baker,  Jedediah  Milier  and 
Audionv  t) .  Bieecker. 

Before  work  waa  begun  on.  the  reservoir,  ike  Central  Park  was 
created,  iucinding  the  lesenwir  area,  and  the  Park  GommiaBiaiiers 
proposed  an  exchange  of  territoiry  by  which  the  new  reservnr,  in- 
stead of  being  rectangular,  would  follow  natural  contours  and,  by 
avoiding  some  rock  excavation,  would  save  from  $200,0(M>  to 
$250,000  in  the  cost  of  constmetion.  The  Oroton  Aqnednct  Board 
thereforr.  on  June  (>.  1857,  eonsenterl  to  the  change  and  liie  reser- 
voii'  was  luiiU  MS  it  now  exists.  i  lie  land  for  tliis  reservoir,  piir- 
ehased  under  nn  net  of  the  J.egislature  of  June  oO,  IST))),  cniii- 
^wines  10(').72('>  acre!?.  an<l  the  res<^rv<)ir,  whieli  covers  niuetv  six 
acitis,  ha.s  a  capacity  of  1,030,000,000  gallons.  On  April  14, 
185<»,  the  sum  of  $725>,5M)4.r>0  was  awarded  for  the  site. 

This  new  reservoir,  eaikd  on  r  map  of  1850,  .Manahatta  Lake.""' 
in  the  records  of  the  Aqueduct  Board  the  Grand  Ileservoir.  and 
popnlsirly  the  New  Reservoir,  was  completed  in  1862  and  the 
water  was  admitted  on  August  19th  mth  due  ceremony.  The 
minutes  of  the  Orotom  Aqueduct  Board  of  that  date  read  as 
follows: 

"  The  water  was  let  into  the  new  Grand  Reservoir  on  this  day 
at  3  r.  M.  The  sigiml  was  gi\'en  by  Chief  Engineer  Alfred  W. 
Craven,  Esq.,  when  the  ten  influent  gates  were  raised  simuhae- 
ously,  and  the  Croton  flowed  through  to  the  delight  of  the  thou- 
sands that  were  present  to  witness  the  gr(\tt  event.  Ilis  Honor  the 
Mayor  then  introduced  ^lyndert  Van  Schaick,  who  delivered  an 
address,  after  which  ^fr.  ]\fc(^liesney  recited  an  0(]e  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  and  with  an  address  by  ^Ir.  Marsh  an<l  music  by 
My.  ir.  Dodwoi  th's  hand  the  ceremonies  en<led  and  the  assembled 
multitude  dispci  seil  to  pay  their  res]:>e<*ts  to  the  contntctors,  Messrs. 
Ifuirehild,  Waliier     Company,  at  their  office.'* 

Neto  Croton  Aqueduct 

On  account  of  the  phenomenal  frrowth  of  the  City,  it  hecanu' 
necessary  not  only  to  build  additiomU  reservoirs  from  time  to 
time,  but  also  to  build  another  aqueduct  from  the  Croton  Valley 

*  Mayor  Tiemann  so  named  it  at  the  cereinoiiies  attenduig  the  iwladion  of 

the  water,  saying:   "Our  new  Lake  of  the  Manahatta  wUl  far  nupasa  the 

dimensions  of  the  old  Kolch.** 
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to  coudiK't  the  increased  supply  of  water  to  Manhattan  Island. 
Such  a  new  conduit  was  huilt  in  1885-1893.    It  is  almost  entirelv 

• 

a  tunnel  from  Orotou  Lake  to  the  terminal  gate-house  at  135th. 
Btieet  and  Convent  avenue,  a  distance  of  31  miles.  At  this  gate- 
house the  old  aqueduct  is  connected  with  the  new.  The  old  Croton 
aqueduct)  with  a  capacity  of  90,000,000  gallons  a  day,  and  the 
new  Croton  aqueduct  with  a  capacity  of  300,000,000  gallons  a  day, 
were  supplemented  in  1880  and  1885  an  additional  supply  of 
22,000,000  gaUons  a  day  hy  a  conduit  bringing  water  from  the 
Bronx  and  Byram  rivers. 

The  Cornell  or  New  Croton  Dam 

When  the  plans  were  made  in  1882-1885  for  an  enlarged  water 
supply,  they  included  the  project  for  a  high  masonry  dam  across 
the  Croton  river  about  two  miles  from  its  mouth,  at  the  site  of 
the  old  Quaker  Bridge.  Owing  to  local  opposition  to  this  site, 
another  location  was  selected  about  1%  miles  farther  up-stream 
on  .the  land  of  A.  B.  Cornell  and  others.  The  dam  here  con- 
structed was  at  first  called  the  Cornell  dam,  but  later  was  desig- 
nated as  the  Kew  Croton  dam,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old  Croton 
dam  3 1/2  miles  farther  up-stream. 

The  rock  at  the  dam  site  is  gneiss  on  the  north  side  of  the  vallev 
and  limestone  in  the  center  and  on  the  south  side. 

The  contract  for  building  the  dam  was  awarded  xVugust  2i). 
1892;  work  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1892;  the  first  stone  in  the 
foundation  was  laid  May  26,  1896;  the  dam  was  nearly  finished 
and  the  gates  were  closed  January  28,  1905,  beginning  the  storage 
of  water;  the  work  was  completed  January  1,  1906;  and  by  No- 
vember 5,  1907,  the  reservoir  was  full  to  high  water  mark. 

The  total  length  of  the  masonry  and  earth  dams  across  the  chan- 
nel is  1,600  feet;  the  total  height  from  bottom  of  foundation  about 
240  feet;  and  the  maximum  thickness  of  masonry  at  the  bottom 
206  feet.  The  thickness  of  masonry  decreases  toward  the  top 
until  it  is  only  about  15  feet  thick  under  tlie  roadwav.  The  road- 
way  has  a  width  of  10l/>  feet  by  being  carried  out  on  corbels. 
The  reservoir  thus  formed  is  about  19  miles  long  and  stores  about 
33,815,000,000  gallons. 

The  plans  for  the  new  Croton  dam  were  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Alphonse  Fteley,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Aque 
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<iuct  Commissiouer&  They  were  modiiied  as  the  work  progressed. 
The  construction  waa  carried  on  under  his  supervision  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1900;  then  under  Mr.  William  R.  Hill  until  October  14, 
190i$ ;  Mr.  J.  Waldo  Smith  until  Auguat  1,  1905;  and  Mr.  Walter 
H.  Sears  until  completion. 

The  cost  of  the  dam,  not  including  engineering,  land  and  legal 
expenses,  was  $6,886,872. 

Even  this  provision  was  not  adequate  to  the  growing  needs  of 
the  City,  and  two  more  sources  were  added  in  1008  and  1911. 
making  the  total  storage  capacity  of  the  Croton  system  as  follows : 


Service 


Gallons  of 
storage  capacity 


Reservoir 


Old  Croton  Lake  , 

Boyd's  Corners  

Middle  Branch  

East  Branch  (Sodom), 

Bog  Brook  

Titicus  , 

West  Branch  (Carmel) 

Amawalk  

Xew  Croton  , 

Cross  River  , 

Croton  Falls  


2,727,000,000 
4,155,000,000 
5,243,000,000 

4,400,000,000 
7,617,000,000 
10,6G8.000,000 
7,086,000,000 
:]3, 815,000.000 
10,923,000,000 
15,753,000,000 


Included  below 


102,387,000,000 
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Vii 

THE  CATSKILL  WATER  SUPPLY* 

The  (  ity  oi  Xow  York  is  <;i()u  ini;  ;it  such  a  rate  that  each  tw  ■ 
years  it  takes  \nito  itself  as  many  jx-opie  as  Jersey  City  has  to-day. 
Each  year  it  more  than  adds  the  rqiiivalcnt  of  au  ^Vibanj,  a 
Bridgeport,  a  New  Haven  or  n  (iraud  liapids.  Every  four  years 
its  gain  in  size  would  make  a  Bostou,  a  Cleveland  or  a  Baltimore. 
Xew  York  City  at  present  obtains  practically  all  of  its  water 
fram  the  Croton  and  Bronx  watersheds  in  Westchester,  Putnam 
and  Dutchess  counties,  and  the  Ridgewood  water-shed  in  Nassau 
county.  Each  of  these  watersheds  has  already  been  developed  to  prae- 
tieally  the  economic  limit.  On  account  of  the  already  high  devel- 
opment of  these  catchment  areas  very  little  more  water  could  lie 
obtained  from  them  bv  the  construction  of  adilitionnl  Avoik-. 
(jjrcalci'  ^, e\v  \'ork's  total  averniio  *huly  consumption  of  water  is 
at  j)rertent  nearly  r)r)0,U(M  1,000  gallons,  from  all  sources.  Its  e.-<ti- 
mated  [topulation  is  5.800.000.  exclusive  of  four  huudi'ed  thou- 
san<l  conunuters  and  other  transients. 

To  keep  pace  with  its  growth  of  approximately  17."). 000  per.sf»n.-» 
per  year,  it  was  long  ago  recognized  that  a<Mitions  to  the  ('itj''s 
water-supply  system  would  be  inveitable.  Indeed,  additions  have 
been  made  at  irregular  intervals  ever  since  the  City  first  became 
possessed  of  a  general  water-supply  system.  As  far  back  as  1896, 
the  subject  of  supplementing  the  existing  Croton  and  Ridgewood 
systems  was  taken  up  by  the  Manufacturers'  iVssociation  of  Brook- 
lyn and  reported  on  under  date  of  March.  16,  1897,  In  1901,. 
following  the  agitation  by  this  association,  a  bill  was  introduced 
by  it  in  the  Legislature  having  for  its  object  the  creation  of  a 
eommi.ssion  em})Owere<l  to  add  to  the  watei--sup})ly  of  the  ('iT_\. 
In  1SJ){),  Comptroller  r>ir<l  S.  Coler  caused  au  investigation  of 
all  the  availahle  sources  to  lie  nuide  hv  John  Iv.  Freeman,  ('ou- 
snlting  Kn^iueer.  Still  later,  in  IDOii.  ('omiiiis.-,iouer  of  Water 
Su]>j)ly  Uohert  (1.  Monroe  appointed  the  Burr-Ileriug-Freemau 
Conuuission  to  investigate  this  question. 

*ThiB  chapter  is  reproduced  from  a  paniphlct  piiblUhed  by  the  Board  of 
Water  Supply  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  January,  1016,  with  figures  brought 
down  to  January,  1917. 
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As  the  lesiilt  of  all  these  studieH,  the  Legislatiire  on  June  ^, 
1905,  under  chapter  724  of  the  kws  of  that  year,  authorised  the 
-work  nQfW  being  done  by  the  Board  of  Water  Supply.  Mayor 
George  B.  MeCleUan  on  Jime  9,  1905,  appointed  the  first  mem- 
bers oi  the  Board  from  three  lists  of  three  names  each  submitted 
at  the  Mayor's  request  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New 
York,  the  Manuf  aetnrers'  Association  of  Brooklyn  and  the  Board 
of  Fire  Undenvriters. 

On  October  {>,  190r>,  the  Ijoar*!  o(  \V;tl<M'  Supply  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  IJoard  of  Kstiiiiate  and  Apjiortioninent  a  ])lan  for 
oJttainini!;  from  the  Ksopus.  Kondoiit.  Scholia rie  and  (Jat.skiil 
rreeks  u  supply  of  not  less  than  500.0(10,000  jL^allous  of  water 
<hiily  at  an  estiniatetl  cot^t  of  .$1()1,8jT.OOO.  On  October  27,  lUOr>, 
this  ]>lan  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Board  of  Kstimate 
and  Apportionment,  and  on  Xovember  i>  of  that  year  application 
was  made  to  the  State  Water  Supply  Commission  for  its  approval, 
as  provided  by  law.  On.  May  14,  1906,  this  approval  was  granted, 

•  exclusive  of  Schoharie,  and  in  less  than  six  months  the  first  eon- 
stmction  contract,  for  11  miles  of  aqueduct,  was  advertised. 

The  oompleti<m  of  the  plan  for  the  delivery  of  Catskill  water 
to  all  the  boroughs  of  the  City  was  first  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  on  December  10,  1909,  and  again, 
after  exhaustive  investigation,  under  another  City  administration, 
on  July  1,  1910.  This' plan  for  the  delivery  of  water  to  all  bor- 
ou.iihs  of  the  City  increased  the  estimated  cost  by  $15,000,000, 
tho  oi'iginal  plan  of  1005  haviuic  inchnlcd  no  provision  for  the 
delivery  of  water  to  the  lioroughs  ol"  ^lanhattan,  (}u(»ens  and  The 
ilroiix.  Such  delivery  was,  of  ct)urse.  contemplated  from  the 
beginning,  but  the  problem  I'equired  prolonged  study,  and.  tin  re- 
fer^ a  satisfactory  scheme  could  not  be  elaborated  in  time  to  be 
embraced  in  the  Board^s  first  report,  determining  the  general 
scheme  for  a  new  supply. 

The  Board  of  Water  Supply  also  made  an  exhaustive  investiga* 
tion  for  an  additional  supply  of  water  from  Suffolk  county,  Long 
Island,  suj^lementing  work  begun  by  the  Burr-Hering-Freeman 
Commission.  The  Board's  investigations  included  a  complete 
seheme  for  adding  this  water  to  Brooklyn's  present  system  for 
supply  from  ]^fl8sau  County.  So  far  as  engineering  and  construc- 

'  tion  operations  were  concerned  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
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develop  additional  water  in  Sulfolk  county  and  deliver  it  to  Brook* 
lyn  before  the  Catskill  water  could  be  delivered  there,  if  a  severe 
shortage  of  supply  had  made  this  necessary.  Consequently,  in 
accordance  with  the  procedure  required  by  law,  application  was 
niade  in  1908  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to 
the  State  Water  Supply  Commission,  but,  necessity  for  immediate 
construction  having  passed,  the  application  has  been  withdrawn. 
The  work  done  can,  however,  be  utilized  at  any  future  date. 

General  Description  of  CaUkiU  Water  System 

The  four  drainage  areas,  or  watersheds,  from  which  the  Ciiy 
is  authorized  to  draw  a  new  supply,  are  situated  west  of  the 
Hudson  river,  in  the  Catskill  mountains,  and  lie  between  lines 
75  and  135  miles  from  New  York's  Qity  Hall.  This  r^ion  is 
sparsely  settled.  In  the  aggr^te  these  watersheb  have  an  area  of 
914  square  miles,  and  individually,  as  follows:  Esopus,  257  square 
miles;  Schoharie,  314  square  miles;  Bondout,  143  square  miles; 
Catskill-  creek,  200  square  miles,  including  several  small  contig-* 
uous  areas  helping  to  make  up  the  grand  total.  From  this  gather^ 
ing  ground  it  is  estimated  that  even  in  a  series  of  extraordinarily 
drv  years  760,000,000  gallons  daily  can  surely  be  drawn  the  year 
thi-ough.  The  figures  just  given  are  based  upon  the  additional 
t^urveys,  rainfall  records  and  streain-flow  gagings  nj)  to  date,  and 
diifer  somewhat  from  the  earlier  tigures.  To  collect  tlioo  waters 
for  the  City's  use  several  large  imjwunding  reservoirs  are  to  be 
created  from  time  to  time,  as  found  necessary,  and  inter-connected 
by  aqueducts.  Only  the  Esopus  watershed  has  been  developed, 
but  its  sole  reservoir,  known  by  the  Indian  name  of  Asliokan,  is 
by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  of  them  all.  From  this 
reservoir  the  Catskill  aqueduct  conveys  the  water  into  all  the 
five  boroughs  of  the  City.  Within  the  City  limits  the  aqueduct, 
known  here  as  the  City  tunnel,  lies  from  200  to  750  feet  below 
the  street  surface.  It  extends  to  two  terminal  shafts  in  Brooklyn 
whence  steel  and  iron  pipe  conduits  continue  into  the  Boroughs 
of  (Queens  and  Kiehmond.  Although  in  a  series  of  dry  years  the 
Esopus  watershed  cannot  ])e  depended  upon  to  supply  more  than 
250, 000, 000  nalloiis  eacli  day,  the  Catskill  aqueduct  has.  for 
cconoinic  reasons,  been  constructed  of  at  least  500,000,000  gallons 
daily  capacity. 
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Extended  investigutions,  includiug  topographic  surveys  and 
borings,  ^vvvp  made  downstream  from  Prattsville  on  Schoharie 
creek,  and  dibdosed  an  excellent  dam  site  at  Gilboa.  With  a  dam 
placed  here,  a  watershed  of  about  314  square  miles  can  be  devel- 
oped to  furnish  a  dependable  daily  yield  of  250  million  gallons 
or  enough  to  famish,  with  the  Esopus  supply,  at  least  600  million 
gallons  daily,  or  the  full  capacity  of  Oatskill  aqueduct  Water 
from  Schoharie  reservoir  will  pass  through  a  16  2/3-mile  tunnel 
to  Esopus  creek  and  flow  into  Ashohan  reservoir.  This  water- 
shed is  to  be  developed  next  so  as  to  utilize  the  full  capacity  of 
the  Oatskill  aqueduct.  It  will  take  nearly  8  years  to  make  this 
additional  water  available  in  the  Citv. 

From  the  Ashokaii  reservoir  situated  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Cats- 
kill  mountains  it  is  ahnost  a  3-days*  journey  for  the  water,  at  the 
average  velocity  of  flow  through  the  aqueduct  to  the  Silver  J.ake 
terminal  reservoir  in  the  Borough  of  llichmond;  this  Iwrough  is 
Staten  Island,  surrounded  bv  the  sea,  at  the  southerlv  entrance 
to  New  York  bay.  In  this  distance  of  120  miles  the  Oatskill 
aqueduct  skirts  along  many  a  steep  hillside,  pierces  mountains, 
descends  beneath  rivers  and  wid^  deep  valleys,  traverses  the  Bor- 
oughs of  the  Bronx,  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  and  crosses  The 
Narrows  of  New  York  harbor.  From  Ashokan  reservoir  to  the 
City's  northern  boundary  there  are  92  miles  of  aqueduct,  and 
between  that  reservoir  and  Croton  Lake,  the  principal  basin  on 
the  Croton  watershed,  there  are  64  miles. 

Construction  operations  have  been  in  progress  over  nine  years. 
The  development  of  the  Esopus  watershed  is  completed,  from 
which  a  daily  yield  of  250,000,000  gallons  is  ohtainable. 

Work  under  construction  and  projected  includes  a  number  of 
superstructures  for  the  chambers  containing  the  ai)paratus  for 
controlling  the  tlow  of  water,  and  accessories  of  the  aqueduct,  such 
as  apparatus  for  pumping  out  the  pressure  tunnels. 

The  Ashokan  Reservoir 

Ashokan  reservoir,  about  14  miles  west  of  the  Hudson  at 
Kingston,  was  built  under  contracts  amounting,  together  with 
the  expense  for  relocating  highways  and  the  Ulster  and  Delaware 
railroad,  to  nearly  $20,000,000.    The  water  which  this  reser- 
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voir  holds  would  cover  all  MaiiJiiittiiu  i;*laiid  to  a  depth  of  30 
feet:  the  area  of  its  surfnce  is  etjuivaleut  to  tJmt  of  Manhattan 
below  110th  street.  Tho  Olive  l^ridge  dam,  across  EaofHis  creek, 
the  Beaver  Kill  and  Hurley  dikes,  across  smaller  streams  and 
gaps  between  the  hilk  forming  the  natural  walla  of  the  reservoir, 
the  Dividing  dike  and  weir  dividing  the  reservoir  into  two  basins, 
and  the  Waste  weir  over  which  the  surplus  flood  waters  may  safdy 
be  discharged,  are  the  principal  structures  of  tiie  reserviur. 

Olive  Bridge  dam  is  a  massive  structure  consisting  of  a  central 
masonry  portion  flanked  by  earth  dikes,  or  einbaiikiuents,  known 
as  the  North  and  South  winp^.  Tlie  iiuisonrv  part,  founded  on 
solid  ledge-rock,  i-;  built  of  cyclupean  concrete  with  })re-ca;st  con- 
crete face  l>I()ck.<.  The  win^js  of  tlie  Olive  Bridge  <lani  antl  the 
<likos  are  built  of  selected  earth  spread  in  layers  4  or  (>  inches 
thick  and  compacted  by  heavy  rollers.  Each  dike  has  a  concrete 
eore-wall  extending  to  ledge-rock  or  into  very  compact  impervious 
eavth  foundation. 

The  bottoms  and  slopes  of  the  reservoir  basins  have  been  cleared 
of  trees,  brash,  buildings  and  oiher  objectionable  things.  Around 
the  reservoir  new  highways,  aggregating  about  40  miles  in  l^igth, 
requirtitg  the  eonstraction  of  10  new  bridges  all  of  reinforeed 
concrete,  have  been  snbstituted  for  the  submerged  roada.  One  of 
these  brid<ies,  at  Traver  Hollow,  is  a  3-hin<jed  arch  of  200-foot 
span,  and  Ashokan  bridije,  crossinii;  the  n^^^ervoir  on  the  Dividing 
weir,  is  1,120  feet  long  and  has  15  arches  of  67.5-foot  span. 

Camp  aiul  £quipnieiit  at  Asiwkan  Rene r voir 

In  all  contracts  requiring  work  on  the  watersheds  or  along  the 
aqueduct  sanitary  clauses  were  inserted  so  that  the  health  of 
employees,  of  local  communities,  and  of  people  using  water 
from  the  drainage  areas  affected  by  the  construction  operations 

would  be  safp^arded.    Employees  violating  sanitary  rules  were 

summarily  dismissed  and  not  airain  employed.  Ani})l(^  supplies 
of  wholesome  water  were  insisted  upon,  as  well  as  ixood  food  and 
sanitary  conditi(ms  generally.  A  brief  description  of  the  lar^M'<t 
camp  will  show  clearly  the  scope  of  these  j)r(H'aiitioiis,  As  a«lmin- 
istered  the  sanitaiy  precautions  proved  effective.  The  death  rate, 
exclusive  of  accidents*  has  averaged  only  about  3.5  per  thousand 
in  the  camps. 
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The  work  on  the  dam  and  dikes  at  Ashokan  rosorvoir  required 
an  army  of  3,000  men  who  lived,  many  of  them  with  their  families, 
in  a  camp  huilt  by  the  contractors  near  the  work.  The  camp  was 
divided  into  Italian  and  K^gro  sections,  while  wliite  Amerieans 
lived  separately.  There  were  provided  sewerage  and  water-supply 
systeaUf  a  special  plant  for  the  disposal  of  sewage,  good  dwellings, 
generally  one-story  wooden  stmetures  with  screens  on  all  doors 
and  windows,  welMaid-out  streets,  electric  lights,  telephones,  sav- 
ings hank,  hospital,  general  store,  hakery,  police,  fire  protection, 
a  kindergarten  and  schools  for  children,  churches,  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  a  post-oHier.  The  mnximum  j)0]nilati()ii 
was  approximately  4,500.  An  evenint;  school  for  men  was  one 
of  the  features  of  the  camj).  P>esides  the  Camp  City,  there  were 
other  smaller  camps  on  outlying  j)arts  of  the  work. 

for  constructing  this  reservoir,  the  contractors  assembled  plants 
(machinery,  railroads,  derricks,  etc.),  costing  much  more  than  a 
million  dollars.  These  plants  included  approximately  30  miles 
of  railroad,  33  locomotives,  579  cars,  60  derrick^  7  cableways,  16 
steam  rollers,  19  steam  shovels,  a  steel  trestle  bridge  390  feet  long 
and  85  feet  high,  air^mpressors,  stone  crushers,  concrete  mixers, 
etc.,  etc.  Quarries  were  opened  in  the  nearby  hills  to  obtain  stone, 
and  several  hills  of  clay^  earth  were  dug  away  to  build  the  earth 
'  dams. 

18 
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Statistics  of  Ashokan,  Kensico 

Capacity,  total,  gal- 
lons   132,000,000,000 

Capacity,  available, 

gallon   128,000,000,000 

Water  surface   12.8  iq.  miles 

Land  acquired   2S.88q*  miles 

Elevation   of  top  of 

dam  above  tide. ...  610  feet 

Length  of  resorvoir. .  12  miles 

Iieiigth  of  shore  line..  40miles 

Length  of  dams  and 

dikes   miles 

Main  dam: 

total  length   4,650  feet 

length  of  masonry 

portion   ,  1,000  feet 

height,  maximum..  240 feet 
thickness  at  base, 

maximum    190  feet 

thickness  at  top, 

mhiliniim    28  feet 

Width  of  reservoir: 

maximum    3  miles 

average    1  mile 

Depth  of  reservoir. 

maximum   100  feet 

average    50  feet 

Villages  submerged .  .  7 

Permanent  population 
of  submerged  area 

in  1006    2,000 

Oemeteries  removed. .  32 

Bodies  reinterred ....  2,800 

Railroad  relot-att'd.  .  .  11  miles 

Highways  discontin- 
ued   04  miles 

Highways  built   40  miles 

Highway  bridges  httilt  10 

Principal    items  of 

work : 

earth  and  rock  ex- 
cavation   2,500,000  cu.  yds. 

embankment   7,800,000  eu.  yds. 

masonry    900,000  cu.  yds. 

cement   1,200,000  bbla 

Maximum  number  of 

men  employed  ....  3,000 

*  For  dam  only. 


and  Schoharie  Reservoirs 
KenHeo  8<:hoharie 

38,000,000,000  22,000,000,000 


29,000,000,000 
8.5sq.miles 
7.0  sq.  miles 

370  feet 
4  miles 
40  miles 

3,300  feet 

1,825  feet 

1,825  feet 
807  feet 

235  feet 

28  feet 

3  miles 
1  mile 

155  feet 

52  feet 
None 


500 
None 

Few 
None 


14  miles 
Omiles 
4 


20,000,000,000 
1,170  acres 


1,148  feet 
Smiles 
12  miles 

2,100  feet 

2,100  feet 

1,600  feet 
166  feet 


%  mile 
%  mile 

160  feet 
68feet  ' 
1 


850 
3 
986 
N<me 

13  miles 
13  miles 

2  + 


1 ,480,000  cu.  yds.  *726,000  cu.  yds. 

2,1 10,000  en.  yda  *68l,000  cu.  yds. 

1,016,000  cu.  yds.  ♦319,000  pu.  yds. 

997,000  bbls.  *350,000  bbls. 

1,500 
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Oeneral  Features  of  Skandaken  Tunnel 

Length,  18  miles. 

Capacity,  570  nu  g;  d.  (C.  160-605  m.  g.  d.;  C.  140-620  m.  g.  d.;  C.  13&-603 

m.  g.  d.). 

Elevation  of  intake,  1,050  feet. 
Elevation  of  outlet*  970  feet. 

Fiiyrioal  akpe,  ffliafts  1  to  7,  .0006S4  or  4.4  feet  per  mile,  or  1  inch  per  100 

feet. 

Between  intake  and  Shaft  1  is  a  siphon  tunnel  —  Height,  11  feet  6  inches; 

width,  10  feet  3  inches. 
Nvnriber  of  liaf ta,  intaka  shaft  and  seven  others.   Dq»th  of  dnfta  below 

original  surface  of  ground: 

Intake,  260  feet  (1«5  feet  below  lloor  of  rlminbi  r) ;  Shaft  1,  369  feet;  Shaft  2, 
319  feet;  Shaft  3,  :M2  foot;  Shaft  4,  302  +  fi-oi  {may  Ik;  sliiftod  slightly)  ; 
Shaft  5,  629  feet;  Shaft  0,  ttlU  +  feet  (may  be  shifted  slightly);  ISbaft  1, 
378  feet 

Total  depth  of  shafts,  3315  ^  feet. 
Greatest  dsfrth  of  tunnel  below  surface  of  2216  feet  under  top  of  mountiUn 

just  east  of  Deep  Notch. 
Portal  at  AUabeu,  leading  to  Esopus  Creek. 

The  Kenaico  Reservcir 

Eensioo  reservoir,  east  of  the  Hudson  and  30  miles  fh>m  tnc 
City  Hall,  contains  several  months'  supply  of  Catskill  water 

and  acts  as  a  storage  reservoir,  so  that  the  flow  into  The  City 
will  not  be  internipted  while  the  75  inilea  of  atjueduot  between  it 
tmd  the  Ashokun  reservoir  are  l)eing  inspeeted,  eh'aiied  or  repaired 
«t  any  time.  It  eost  ijpproxiniately  $S.r)00.()(Hl.  It  is  on  the  line 
of  the  Catskill  atpiednct  and  will  he,  in  a  more  distant  fntnre.  the 
great  wholesale  distributing  reservoir  for  the  inetro[)olitan  district. 

This  reservoir  is  formed  by  the  Kensico  dam  across  the  valley 
of  the  Bronx  river,  about  three  miles  north  of  White  Plains  and 
15  miles  north  of  the  Hill  View  reservoir.  One  mile  northwest 
from  the  Kensico  dam,  a  low  gap  in  the  hills  was  filled  with  an 
earth  dike  ahout  1,450  feet  long,  with  a  maximum  hight  of  25 
feet.  The  water  is  ahout  110  feet  deep  over  the  surface  of  the  old 
Kensico  it^s^rvoir,  which  was  developed  in  1885,  and  is  54  feet 
deep  over  the  surface  of  the  Kye  ponds,  which  were  auxiliary  to 
the  old  Kensico  reservoir  and  are  included  in  the  new. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  new  Kensico  reservoir,  3,200  acres  of 
land  were  acquired;  which,  in  additicm  to  the  1,300  acres  acquire<l 
for  the  old  reservoir  and  Kye  ponds,  make  a  total  of  4,500  acres, 
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providing  a  marginal  protective  strip  around  the  entire  flow  line 
in  but  few  places  less  than  500  feet  wide. 

Catskill  water  is  delivered  into  £enaico  reservoir  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Bronx  vall^  where  the  normal  surface  of  the  reservoir, 
elevation  355,  is  at  the  hydraulic  grade  line  of  Catskill  aqueduct. 
At  this  place  there  is  a  covered  influent  weir  and  a  gate-house. 
The  water  is  drawn  from  the  reservoir  through  a  short  tunnel  at 
a  point  on  the  west  side  of  the  reservoir  about  one  mile  above  the 
Sensico  dam.  At  the  reservoir  end  of  this  tunnel  is  the  Upper 
Effluent  gate-house  containing  shiice-gates  for  controlling  the  flow 
from  the  reservoir  into  the  acpioduct.  At  thv  lower  end  of  the 
outlet  tunnel  is  a  large  gate-ch:iml>pr  in  whidi  the  flow  of  the  water 
is  roirulated  hv  valves  and  either  diverted  thronjih  the  Konsioo 
aerator  or  sent  directly  to  the  aqueduct.  Xear  tlie  Lower  gate- 
house is  the  Screen  chujuber  in  which  all  the  water  is  passed 
through  fine  mesh  screens  before  it  flows  on  toward  Hill  View 
reservoir.  A  reinforced  concrete  by-pass  conduit,  11  feet  in 
diameter  and  11,000  feet  long,  from  the  Influent  gate-house  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  reservoir,  connects  with  the  Upper  Effluent 
gate-house  so  that  water  may  be  delivered  direct  through  the 
aqueduct  alone  without  sojourning  in  the  reservoir. 

Although  the  Kensico  reservoir  is  within  15  miles  of  the  City 
line,  it  lies  in  a  practically  undeveloped  region,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  farms  and  woodland,  with  no  important  industry,  ^ew 
highways  were  reqnir('<],  the  most  important  of  wliich  is  the 
county  roa<l  leading  from  Wliite  Phiins  to  Mount  Kisco.  This 
crosses  an  arm  of  the  reservoir  on  a  reinforced-concrete  arcli  bridge 
consisting  of  five  spans  of  about  127  feet  each,  known  as  the  liye 
Outlet  bridge. 

Two  sites  for  the  Kensico  dam  were  ex])lored  by  borings  and 
test-pits:  One  immediately  below,  and  the  selected  site,  about 
400  feet  above,  the  old  dam.  The  old  dam  was  a  rolled-earth 
embankment  with  a  masonry  core-wall,  only  a  portion  of  which 
was  founded  on  the  rock.  The  adoption  of  the  upper  location 
required  drawing  off  the  old  reservoir.  In  order  to  maintain 
the  supidy  which  serves  a  portion  of  The  Bronx,  two  substitute 
reservoirs  were  built  farther  up  the  vall^  within  the  basin  of  the 
new  reservoir.  These  substitute  reservoirs  were  formed  bv  two 
roUed-earth  dikes  with  timber  core-walls,  one  across  the  Bronx 
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ytXliEfy,  and  the  other  aciofis  the  vall^  of  the  Bye  outlet.  These 
two  temporaiy  leservoirs  are  mter-eonnected  by  a  small  tuimel 
and  supplied  the  Bronx  eonduit  through  a  36-mch  riveted  steel 
pipe.  In  order  to  secure  a  good  quality  of  water  in  the  substi- 
tute reservoirs,  about  186  acres  of  swamp  were  cleared  and  covered 
with  a  layer  of  earth  averaging  a  foot  in  depth,  and  the  water 
before  being  drawn  into  the  pipe  line  was  passed  through  a  teni- 
j)orary  aerator  just  below  Rye  dike,  discontinued  December  8, 
1915.  A  eonduit  through  the  dam  serves  permanently  to  main- 
tain this  supply  from  Kensieo  reservoir. 

The  Kensieo  dam  is  a  gravity  masonry  structure  of  cyclopean 
concrete.  The  up-stream  face  is  of  concrete  blocks.  The  con- 
cealed portion  of  the  down-stream  face  below  the  liual  grading 
was  molded  against  forms,  alx>ve  which  the  remainder  of  this 
face  is  of  cut-stone  masonry.  The  entire  dam  is  divided  into 
sections  by  transverse  expansion-joints  about  79  feet  apart  longi- 
tudinally. These  expansion-joints  are  faced  on  one  side  with 
conerete  blodu  forming  a  series  of  vertical  tongues  and  grooves 
against  which  the  masonry  of  the  other  side  was  built.  Near  the 
upstream  &ce  a  copper  strip  has  been  placed  across  each  expan- 
sion-joint continuous  from  bottom  to  top  to  act  as  a  water-stop. 
The  contraction  and  expansion  are  caused  by  changes  of  tempera- 
ture and  result  in  alight  opening  and  closing  of  the  joints  from 
season  to  season. 

Drainage  wells  1.")  foot  apart,  longtitudiiially,  formed  of  porous 
concrete  blocks,  extend  from  an  inspection  gallery  below  the  top 
of  the  dam  near  the  upstream  face  to  an  inspection  gallery  near 
the  level  of  the  reservoir  bottom,  which  in  turn  connects  with  a 
transverse  drainage  gallery  leading  to  the  downstream  face  of 
the  dam. 

The  downstream  face  of  the  dam  was  given  a  dignified  archi- 
tectural treatment  in  harmony  with  engineering  fundamentals. 
Por  the  profile  of  the  downstream  face  a  true  hyperbola  was 
adopted.  Since  the  dam  is  divided  for  structural  reasons  by  2^ 
expansion-joints,  its  downstream  face  has  21  panels  and  2  ter- 
minal structures.  At  each  expansion-joint  there  is  a  massive 
hand  of  rusticated  stone,  15  feet  wide,  projecting  boldly  from  the 
general  surface.  These  bands  separate  the  jianels  the  fields  of 
which  are  of  roughly-squared  stone  masonry,  surrounded  by 
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borders  3  feet  6  inehes  in  width  of  dimnnaion  stone  cut  to  zeU- 
tively  flat  surf  aoea.  To  add  interest  to  the  panels,  dimension'gtone 
headers  about  1%  feet  square  are  spaced  throughout  the  fields 
to  a  diamond  pattern  and  set  to  project  slightly.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  hight  of  the  dam  in  the  central  part  of  the  valley 
is  below  the  level  to  vrbhAi  the  earth  has  been  graded  against  the 
dam.  From  this  it  results  that  13  of  the  panels  are  of  uniform 
hight,  while  at  each  end  4  panels  on  the  hill  slope  make  a  tri- 
angular \viiig.  At  the  foot  of  each  slope,  where  the  inolined 
portion  of  the  visihle  hottom  of  the  dam  joins  the  horizontal  por- 
tion, the  panel  farming  the  end  of  the  main  part  of  the  dam  is 
advanced  heyond  the  other  panels  to  form  a  pylon.  The  whole 
length  of  the  dam  is  crowned  by  a  massive  entablature,  including 
a  crudely-carved  frieze  and  a  heavy  torus  surmounted  by  a  simple 
parapet.  All  this  stonework  is  of  coarse  texture  and  bold  relief, 
in  harmony  with  the  massiveness  and  strength  of  the  dam. 

A  public  highway  traverses  the  top  of  the  dam,  approaching 
from  the  east  over  a  8-arch  masonry  bridge  across  the  nearby  waste 
channel  of  the  reservoir.  Each  terminal  of  the  dam  is  surmounted 
by  a  circular  pavilion  of  granite.  Along  the  level  portion  of  the 
visible  base  of  the  dam  extends  a  masonry  terrace  30  feet 
broad,  about  10  feet  above  the  adjacent  earth.  Beneath  the  ter- 
race is  })la('ed  the  Lower  gate-chamber,  controlling  blow-off  pipes 
and  connections  to  Bronx  conduit,  and  storage  spaces  for  use  of 
the  niainteniince  force.  At  each  end  of  the  terrace  is  a  ])air 
of  small  s(iuarp  jiavilions  surmounting  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
down  from  the  terrace  to  the  driveway  level.  The  length  of  the 
level  ])art  of  the  visil)le  base  of  the  dam,  and  of  the  terrace,  is 
about  1,025  feet  The  vertical  hight  of  the  exposed  face,  from 
the  terrace  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  is  133  feet,  but  the  maximum 
hight  from  lowest  foundation  to  top  of  parapet  is  310  feet  A 
shallow  rectangular  pool,  with  fountains,  parallels  the  terrace 
and  is  separated  fmm  it  Ivy  a  strip  of  parking.  The  area  down* 
stream  from  the  dam  was  utili^sed  for  the  diiq»osal  of  surplus 
materials  from  the  excavations  for  the  foundation,  for  the  con- 
crete block  yard,  the  labor  camp,  for  storage  of  cut  granite,  and 
for  other  construction  purposes,  and  is  being  laid  out  as  a  park 
with  whicli  the  northern  v\u]  of  the  Bronx  liivcr  parkway,  extend- 
ing from  Xew  York  City,  will  connect. 
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Surveys  for  the  reservoir  were  begun  in  ilay,  1906,  and  the 
contract^  ^o,  9,  for  the  dam,  reservoir  and  substitute  supply 
works,  was  awarded,  in  December)  1909,  to  Hodgers,  Kodgers  and 
Hagerty.  The  contract  was  assigned  to  H.  S.  Xerbaugh,  Inc., 
in  September,  1910.  The  amount  of  the  contract,  based  on  the 
bid  prices  and  the  approximate  estimate  ni  quantities,  was 
$7,953,050.  The  amount  of  the  bond  required  was  $1,000,000 
and  the  date  set  for  the  completion  is  February  14,  1920.  The 
contract  required  that  by  NoTember  14,  1917,  the  dam  should 
be  sufficiently  completed  to  store  water  to  elevation  315 ;  and  that 
the  dam  be  effectively  completed  to  its  full  higbt  (elevation  370) 
by  Ai)ril,  1910.  The  unprecedented  progress  in  masonry  lay- 
ing developed  throufih  the  methods  employed  brought  the  dam 
to  its  full  hight  in  October,  1915,  and  water  to  the  amount  of 
1  (), 000, 000,000  gallons  and  reaching  elevation  .'520  was  in  storage 
January  10,  lOlfJ.  During  August,  1914,  the  record  amount  of 
84,450  cubic  yardu  of  masonry  was  laid. 

Camp  and  Equipmeni  ai  The  Kensico  Beservoir 

When  at  its  hight       work  on  the  Kenaioo  reservoir  gave 

employment  to  about  1,500  men,  who  lived,  many  of  them  with 
their  families,  in  a  camp  built  by  the  contractor  a  few  hundred 
feet  down-stream  from  the  dam  site.  The  camp  was  divided  into 
Italian  and  American  sections.  There  have  been  provided  sewer- 
age and  water-supply  systems  and  dwellings  which  are  generally  . 
one-story  wooden  structures,  those  occupied  by  families  being 
two  stories  in  hight.  All  doors  and  windows  of  the  camp  build' 
ings  are  screened.  Electric  lights  are  provided.  There  are  also 
a  hospitiil,  police  regulations,  fire  protection,  kindergarten  and 
schools  for  the  children. 

An  evening  school  for  men  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  camp. 
This  school  was  originally  operated  by  the  Civic  League  of  North 
America,  but  is  now  in  a  special  public  sdiool  district  supported 
by  The  City.  The  8-hour  day  gives  plenty  of  spare  time  to 
attend  the  school,  where  the  elements  of  the  English  language 
and  of  national,  state  and  city  governments  are  taught;  all  in  an 
effort  toward  good  citizenship  and  promoting  efficiency  in  the 
workmen.    The  camp  schools  are  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
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the  Commusioners  personally.  They  have  been  supported  hj 
private  subscriptions,  together  with  the  help  of  the  contractors. 

Besides  the  large  camp,  which  had  accommodations  for  1,200 
persons,  there  were  several  small  camps  on  outlying  parts  of  the 
work,  and  of  the  jnen  employed  there  were  also  quite  a  number 
who  lived  in  the  siirroiinding  villages,  hut  practically  all  outside 
of  the  limits  of  the  drainage  area  of  the  Kensico  supply. 

Vov  carrying  on  the  work  on  this  reservoir,  the  machineiy, 
railroads,  derricks,  etc.,  in  nso  cost  over  one  and  a  quarter  million 
dollars.  This  plant  was  largely  operated  by  electricity  obtained 
from  the  power-houses  of  the  Edison  Company  in  Xew  York 
City.  The  current  is  transmitted  in  underground  ducts  at  a 
potential  of  13,000  volts  to  the  Dunwoodie  transformer  station 
where  it  is  stepped  up  to  44,000  volts  for  transmission  over  a 
steel  tower  line  on  the  aqueduct  right-of-way  from  Dunwoodie 
to  the  site  of  the  work.  In  the  power-house  at  the  easterly  end 
of  the  dam  site  the  current  is  stepped  down  to  2,200  volts  for 
distribution.  Field  transformers  further  reduce  the  voltage  to 
440,  220  and  110  for  the  operation  of  rock  drills,  hoists,  cable- 
ways,  the  rock-crushing  plant  and  the  lighting  system.  Tn  the 
power-house  are  also  two  air-compressors  of  a  capacity  of  1.500 
cubic  feet  of  free  air  per  minute.  The  40  electric  hoists  on  the 
work  were  all  of  75  horse-power.  At  the  excavations  for  the  dam 
and  at  the  quarry,  besides  many  rock  drills  of  the  usual  type,  a 
large  number  of  electric  pneumatic  drills  were  employed. 

Por  constructing  the  main  portion  of  the  dam,  stiff-leg  derricks 
mounted  in  pairs  on  travelers  were  used.  These  travelers,  as  well 
as  the  cars  bringing  materials  to  them,  operated  on  a  system  of 
elevated  tracks  supported  on  concrete  piers  about  20  feet  high, 
which  were  left  embedded  in  the  dam.  Two  lines  of  traveler  tracks 
running  longitudinally  with  the  dam  ]>ermitted  four  travelers  to 
be  place<l  in  pairs  facing  each  other  over  a  section  of  the  dam 
between  exjiansion  joints,  thus  nuiking  eight  derricks  available  for 
each  .section  of  the  dam.  This  whole  svstem  of  tracks  and  travelers 
was  elevated  from  time  to  time  as  the  masonry  progressed  by 
means  of  two  movable  cableways  of  1,860-foot  span  stretching 
across  the  dam  site  between  timber  towers  125  feet  high.  The 
cables  are  of  lock-bar  type,  21/^  inches  in  diameter.    For  the 
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upper  130  feet  the  reduced  width  of  the  dam  permitted  the  use 
of  only  one  traveler  track. 

Concrete  blocks  for  facing  the  dam  were  cast  below  the  dam 
in  a  yard  1,100  feet  long.  A  traveling  platform  carrying  three 
concrete  mixers,  each  of  one  cubic  yard  capacity,  spanned  the 
form  l»ed  and  moved  on  rails  extending  longitndinally  through 
the  vard.  The  forms  for  the  blocks  were  of  steel  and  were  set  in 
rows  along  the  tracks,  so  that  as  the  traveler  advanced  each  mixer 
discharged  concrete  into  a  separate  form.  The  blocks  when  suffi- 
ciently hardened  were  stacked  by  traveling  cranes  for  storage 
until  sent  to  the  dam.  Blocks  were  at  least  three  months  old 
before  being  built  into  the  dam. 

Taking  advantage  of  favorable  outcrops  of  rock  about  one  mile 
east  of  the  dam  site,  quarries  were  developed  for  supplying  the 
stone  needed  for  the  various  kinds  of  masonry.  Here  a  rock  crush- 
ing plant  having  an  output  of  150  tons  an  hour  and  a  cutting 
shed  for  dimension-stone  masoniy  with  a  daily  output  of  50  cubic 
yards  of  dressed  stones  were  established.  The  crushing  plant 
contains  a  (JO-incli  by  84-inch  jaw  crusher,  one  of  the  largest  ever 
built,  a  rjO-inch  by  72-inch  intermediate  jaw  crusher,  a  Xo.'  8 
lyicCully  gyratory  crusber  and  a  pair  of  00-inch  rolls  for  further 
reducing  the  size  of  the  crushed  product.  The  product  of  the 
crushers  is  lifted  bv  rubber  belt  convevors  36  inches  w'ide  carrv- 
ing  steel  buckets.  The  main  rotary  screen  is  eight  feet  in  <liameter 
and  30  feet  long,  equipped  with  cast  manganese  steel  plates.  The 
crushed  stone  and  dust  are  carried  from  the  main  scttou  by  belt 
convenors  to  the  storage  bins  with  hopper  bottoms  which  discharge 
into  cars  running  on  tracks  under  the  bins.  The  bins  have  a  capa- 
city of  7,280  cubic  yards  of  crushed  stone  and  740  cubic  yards  of 
screenings.  The  whole  is  electrically  operated  by  eight  motors 
aggregating  1,120  horsepower. 

The  stone  cutting  yard  is  225  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide, 
equipped  with  a  Oo-ton  Shaw  electric  crane,  nine  Oldham  surfac- 
ing machines,  eacb  of  wbich  does  tbe  work  i)f  about  10  band  cut- 
ter.si,  and  50  plug  drilling  nuichines.  All  together  about  80  stone 
cutters  are  employed  at  this  yard. 
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The  Hill  View  Beservoir 

Hill  View  reservoir  is  located  in  the  City  of  Yonkers,  Just  nortli 
of  the  New  York  City  lin^  and  15  miles  south  of  the  Kensico 
Teservoir.  Its  fnnetioiL  is  to  equalize  the  difference  between  the 
use  of  water  in  the  city  as  it  varies  from  hour  to  hour  and  the 
steady  flow  in  the  aqueduct  It  is  an  uncovered,  artificial  reservoir 
of  the  earth  embankment  type.  It  holds  900,000,000  gallons  of 
water  with  a  depth  of  36%  feet,  and  has  a  water  surface  of  90 
acres.  The  contract  for  its  construction  was  let  for  $3,270,000, 
in  December,  1909,  and  it  is  finished  except  for  some  unessential 
details.    It  was  first  filled  December  29,  1915. 

On  the  inside  of  the  reservoir,  the  embankment  is  protected  by 
six  inches  of  concrete  on  the  bottom  and  eight  inches  of  concrete 
on  the  lower  portion  of  the  slopo;  the  upper  portion  of  the  slope, 
above  the  berm,  which  is  22  feet  above  the  bottom,  is  protected  by 
rubble  stone  paving  and  riprap.  The  concrete  lining  is  net  in- 
tended or  constructed  for  water-tightness.  The  top  and  outside 
slopes  of  the  embanknient  are  covered  with  top-soil  and  grassed. 
Much  effort  has  been  made  to  produce  the  effect  of  natural  hill 
slopes  in  the  grading,  and  with  success.  The  path  around  the 
top  of  the  reservoir  is  8, COO  feet  long. 

The  reservoir  is  divided  into  two  basins  bv  a  wall  2,7+0  feet  long 
that  contains  the  by-pass  aqueduct  so  that  either  one  or  both  basins 
may  be  used  or  be  by-passed  whenever  required,  or  water  delivere<l 
directly  into  the  City  tunneL  The  water  is  controlled  by  sixteen 
5-foot  by  15-foot  sluice-gates,  five  in  the  uptake  gate-chamber  and 
eleven  in  the  downtake  chamber. 

The  principal  items  of  work  on  HiU  View  reservoir  include  the 


following: 

EsMTrntion   2,900,000  enbic  yards 

EmbAakment   2|000,000  cubie  yards 

Soil   100,000  cubic  yards 

Concrete  in  chatnbors,  dividing  wall  and  ImiQg   149»000  cubic  yards 

Concrete  in  shafts  and  tunnels   13,000  cubic  yards 

Portland  cement   218,000  barrels 


The  tunnels  mentioned  in  the  taUe  are  ol  the  pressure  type  and 
form  the  connections  between  the  reservoir  and  the  Yonkers  pres- 
sure tunnel  of  the  CatskiU  aqueduct  on  the  northerly  end,  and  the 
City  tunnel  at  the  soutL 
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The  Catskill  Aqueduct  North  of  tlue  City 

There  are  foui^  distinct  types  of  aqueduct,  cut-and-cover,  grade 
tttnnel,  pressure  tunnel  and  steel-pipe  siphon,  north  of  the  City 
Itna  The  entire  aqueduct  to  the  City  line,  aggregating  92  miles, 
is  completed  with  the  exception  of  some  grading,  grassing  and 
cleaning  up  remaining  to  be  done  along  a  few  short  stretches,  the 
instiillation  of  some  equi})ment,  (•om})letion  of  a  few  l)uil(liii<is,  aiul 
of  1,000  feet  of  brick  lining  in  East  view  tunnel.  In  a<l<Hti()n  there 
remain  the  necessary  testing  of  nunierons  valves  and  appurtenances 
and  trial  o])eration8  of  the  aqueduct  as  a  whole. 

The  cut-and-cover  type  forms  55  miles  of  the  aqueduct,  is  of 
horseshoe  shape  in  croeif-seetion,  17  feet  high  by  IT  feet  6  inches 
wide  inside  and  constructed  of  concrete.  As  completed  it  is  cov- 
ered with  an  earth  embankment.  This  is  tho  least  expensive  type 
and  so  was  used  wherever  the  elevation  and  nature  of  the  land 
permitted. 

Where  hills  or  mountains  cross  the  line  and  it  would  have  been 
impracticable  or  uneconomical  to  circumvent  them,  tunnels  at  the 
natural  elevation  of  the  aqueduct  were  driven  through  them.  There 
are  24  of  these  grade  tunnels,  aggregating  14  miles.  They  also 
are  horseshoe  shape,  17  feet  high  by  lo  feet  4  inches  wide,  and 
lined  throughout  with  concrete.  They  are  on  a  steeper  gradient 
than  the  cut-an<l-cov(M'  portions. 

Where  <leep  and  broad  valleys  were  f-rossed  and  tluMc  was  suit- 
able rock  beneath  them,  circular  tunnels  were  driven  deep  in  the 
rock  and  lined  with  concrete.  There  are  seven  pressure  tunnels, 
totaling  17  miles,  with  a  diameter  of  about  14  feet.  A  shaft  at 
each  extremity  connects  each  pressure  tunnel  with  the  adjacent 
portions  of  the  aqueduct,  with  one  exception.  This  exception  is 
the  junction  between  Bryn  Mawr  steel-pipe  siphon  and  Yonkers 
pressure  tunnel;  the  three  pipes,  each  11  feet  in  diameter,  enter 
the  hill  at  an  elevation  167  feet  below  hydraulic  gradient  of  the 
aqueduct  and  are  sealed  into  the  rock  in  three  branch  tunnels, 
which  converge  into  the  main  tunnel  16  feet,  7  inches  in  diameter. 
The  City  tunnel  described  later,  is  also  a  pressure  tunnel  18  miles 
long. 

Drainage  shafts  were  constructed  so  that  each  tunnel  can  be 
unwatered  for  inspection,  cleaning  or  repair.   Usually  a  drainage 
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gliaft  is  near  a  large  stream  and  intermediate  between  the  end 
shafts.  Por  the  pressure  tunnel  under  Croton  lake,  the  downtake 
shaft  is  also  the  drainage  ahaft  and  contains  the  connection  to  the 
lake.  Yonkers  pressure  tunnel  can  be  drained  by  gravity  through 
the  Bryn  Mawr  Bteel-pipe  siphon,  with  which  it  is  connected. 
Besides  the  end  and  drainage  shafts  other  shafts  were  sunk  to  aid 
in  excavating  and  lining  the  tunnels.  These  construction  shafts 
were  afterwards  sealed  and  partially  refilled* 

The  Hudson  river  is  crossed  by  means  of  a  tunnel  wholly  in 
granitic  rock,  at  a  depth  of  1,114  feet  below  sea-level,  between  a 
shaft  at  Storin  King  mountain  on  the  Avr.st  liank  and  another  shaft 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  at  Breakneck  mountain.  The  top  of 
the  west  shaft  is  closed  bv  a  thick  concrete  plug,  but  the  east  shaft, 
which  is  tlie  drainage  and  access  shaft  for  the  Moodna-Hudsoii- 
Breakneck  pressure  tunnel,  as  w^ell  as  a  waterway,  required  a  re- 
movable cover,  and  for  it  ated  castings  and  forgings  of  unusual 
size  and  shape  had  to  be  manufactured.  The  drainage  sliaft  is  14 
feet  in  diameter  inside  the  concrete  inner  lining,  which  protects 
the  15-foot-diameter  steel  interlining,  outside  of  which  concrete  is 
solidly  packed  against  the  rock.  About  10  feet  above  sea-level, 
this  shaft  is  covered  by  a  sted  casting  nearly  hemispherical  in 
shape.  This  dome  rests  on  a  cast-steel  ring  called  the  curb.  To 
hold  the  dome  in  place  against  the  head  of  the  water  when  the 
aqueduct  is  in  service,  which  at  Hiis  point  will  be  about  410  feet, 
there  are  3G  anchor-bolts,  each  inches  in  diameter  and  50  feet 
long,  made  of  nickel-clirome  steel.  These  bolts  go  through  bore<l 
lioles  in  the  flange  of  the  dome  and  the  curb,  and  through  steel 
sleeves  to  a  cast-steel  anchor-ring  40  feet  farther  down.  The  object 
of  these  sectional  steel  sleeves  is  primarily  to  insure  the  application 
of  the  anchorage  stresses  at  a  suitable  depth  in  the  rock,  secondarily 
to  permit  the  removal  of  the  ])olts  if  desired  in  connection  with  the 
removal  of  the  cover  or  for  inspection  and  also  for  convenience  and 
necessary  adjustments  during  construction  operations.  The  top 
and  bottom  sections  of  these  sleeves  are  of  cast  steel  each  with  47 
collars  on  the  outside  to  afford  a  good  grip  on  the  concrete;  the 
middle  sections  are  commercial  pipe. 

Steel-pi ])e  siphons  were  used  in  valleys  where  the  rock  was  not 
sound  or  where  for  other  reasons  pressure  tunnels  would  be  inn- 
practicable.   These  steel  pipes  are  made  of  plates  from  7/1 G  inch 
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to  %  inch  in  thickness  riveted  together,  and  are  9  feet  and  11  feet 
in  diameter.  They  are  lined  with  two  inches  of  cement  mortar, 
enveloped  with  concrete  and  covered  with  an  earth  embankment. 
There  are  14  of  these  siphons,  aggregating  six  miles.  Three  pipes 
are  required  in  each  siphon  for  the  full  capacity  of  the  aqueduct, 
hut  only  one  is  now  needed  and  this  one  pipe  has  been  completed 
in  all  the  siphons.  These  pipes  are  not  true  siphons  but  are  f;iven 
this  name  because  of  their  approxinuite  resemblance  to  an  inYerte<l 
siphon. 

Aeration  and  Filtration 

In  connection  with  the  headworks  of  the  Catskill  aqueduct,  at 
the  Ashokan  reservoir,  and  also  at  the  Kensico  reservoir,  an  aera- 
tor capable  of  treating  all  the  water  which  will  flow  in  the  aqueduct 
has  been  built  and  is  being  equipped.  These  two  aerators  are  sub- 
stantially alike  and  are  gieat  fountain  basins,  approximately  500 
feet  long  by  250  feet  wide,  each  containing  about  1.600  nozzles 
through  which  jots  of  water  will  be  thrown  vertically  into  the  air. 
The  nozzles  are  so  designed  that  the  water  will  be  divi<lcd  into  tino 
spray,  tbus  ]>orniitting  thorough  admixture  of  oxygon  and  romoval 
of  undesirablo  gases  and  other  matters  causing  tastes  and  odors. 
The  jets  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  be  pleasing  in  apj^earance, 
and  the  fountains  will  br  well  worth  visiting  when  in  operation. 

Provision  for  a  filtration  plant  was  made  by  the  acquisition  of 
315  acres  of  land  at  Eastview,  near  Tarryto^v  n.  close  to  the  line  of 
the  aqueduct,  and  about  two  miles  below  the  Kensico  reservoir. 
Here  a  connection  chamber  was  built  in  the  aqueduct  so  that  water 
can  be  diverted  to,  and  received  back  from,  the  filter  plant.  Pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  filters,  for  which  studies  are  in  progress, 
a  small  coagulating  plant  is  being  built  over  the  aqueduct,  in 
Pleasantville,  about  two  miles  above  Kensico  reservoir,  to  aid  in 
removing  turbidity  from  the  water  whenever  the  tui'bidity  rises 
above  a  sat isf actor v  limit. 

•  '    •  •  The  City  Tynnd  •• 

From  the  Hill  View  reservoir.  Cat  skill  water  is  delivered  to 
the  live  boroughs  by  a  circular  tunnel  in  solid  rock  reducing  In 
diameter  from  15  feet  to  14,  13,  12  aAd  11  feet.  The  total  length 
of  the  tunnel  is  18  miles.  From  two  terminal  shafts  in  Brooklyn, 
steel  and  iron  pipe-lines  extend  into  Queens  and  Bichmond.  A 
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36-iuch  flexible- jointed!,  cast-iron  pipe,  buried  in  a  trench  in  the 
harbor  bottom,  has  been  laid  across  The  JS^arrows  to  the  Staten 
Island  shore,  whence  a  48-inch  east-iron  pipe  extends  to  the  Silver 
Lake  reservoir,  holding  435,000,000  gallons.  The  total  length  of 
this  delivery  system  is  over  34  miles.  The  tonnel  is  at  d^ths  of 
200  to  750  feet  below  the  street  surface,  thus  avoiding  interference 
with  streets^  buildings,  subways,  sewers  and  pipes.  These  -depths 
are  necessary  also  to  secure  a  substantial  rock  covering  to  with- 
stand the  bu listing  pressure  of  the  water  inside. 

The  City  tunnel,  which  is  the  longest  tunnel  in  the  world  for 
carrying  water  under  pressure,  or  any  other  ])ur])ose,  was  con- 
structed from  25  shafts,  including  the  downtakc  shaft  at  Hill  View 
reservoir,  about  4,000  feet  apart,  located  in  parks  and  other  places 
where  they  interfered  very  little  with  traffic.  Through  22  of  these 
shafts  the  waiter  will  be  delivered  into  existing  and  additional 
mains.  Provision  is  made  at  Shafts  11  and  21  for  unwatering  the 
tunnel  whenever  necessary  for  inspection,  deaning  or  repairs. 
Shaft  1  was  sunk  for  construction  purposes  only  and  was  sealed 
and  refilled.  At  the  top  of  each  of  the  twenty-four  other  shafts  a 
chamber  has  been  constructed  to  contain  the  valves  and  other  ap- 
pliances for  controlling  the  admission  of  water  from  Hill  View 
reservoir,  the  flow  and  pressure  of  the  water  from  the  tumiel  into 
the  street  nuiins  and  for  the  unwatering  apparatus.  TTnusual  fea- 
tures in  connection  witli  the  operation  of  the  tunnel  are  the  bronze 
riser  valves  in  the  shafts,  4S  inches  and  72  inches  in  diameter,  and 
tlie  sect  ion  valves,  (10  inclies  in  diaHictei-.  also  of  bi'onze.  The 
former  are  located  about  100  feet  below  the  top  of  sound  rock  and 
are  designed  to  close  automatically  in  case  of  a  break  in  the  valve- 
chamber  or  in  the  street  mains,  causing  an  abnormally  large  flow  of 
water.  The  section  valves,"  two  in  number,  are  located  across  the 
main  tunnel,  at  the  foot  of  Shafts  13  and  18,  and.  will  permit  the 
tunnel  to  be  divided  into  parts  ^nd  drained  in  sections  without 
putting  it  entirely  put  of  commi^sjon.  Next  to  each  section  valv^ 
on  either  side  are  bronze  reducing  pipes  which  are  connected  to- 
steel  castings  embedded  in  the  concrete  tunnel,  lining.  Approach- 
ing the  valve  on  either  side,  the  tunnel  is  of  conical  shape,  reduce 
ing  gradually  from  the  standard  tunnel  diameter,  which  is  14  feet  ^ 
at  Shaft  i:;,  and  IH  and  12  foot  adjacent  to  Shaft  IS.  Each  valvo 
will  be  operated  by  a  hydraulic  cylinder  in  the  shaft-head  chamber. 
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At  Shafts  3  and  10  connections  were  made  to  the  Jerome  Park 
reservoir  and  the  Oroton  aqiiednets  xespeetiTdy.  Below  24ih  street 
connections  are  being  made  at  each  of  the  shafts  except  Shaft  24, 
to  the  present  highrpressure  fixe  service,  with  electrically  operated 
valves  at  the  shafts  controlled  from  the  fire  pmnping-stations. 

The  waterway  of  the  City  tunnel  is  completed.  All  but  two  of 
the  shaft  chambers  are  completed.  In  these  chambers  the  valves  to 
control  the  volume  and  pressure  of  flow  to  the  street  mains  have 
all  boon  set.  The  making  of  connections  from  the  chambers  to 
the  mains  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Water 
Supply,  Gn.<  and  Electrcity,  which  has  awarded  contracts  for  some 
of  this  work.  This  department  also  is  utilizing  over  13  miles  of 
66-inch  steel  and  4S-inch  cast-iron  mains  in  Brooklyn,  extending 
from  Shafts  23  and  24  towards  the  Boroughs  of  Queens  and  The 
^N^arrows. 

The  estimated  cost,  including  the  tunneli  pipe-lines,  appurte- 
nances and  Silver  Lake  reservoir,  is  $23,000,000. 


Shafts  of  ihe  City  Tunnel 

Shaft  Location                                               Depth  (F«et) 

Downtake,  Hill  View  reservoir     281 

1  241st  street  andJerame  avenue,  Van  Cortlandt  Park   245 

2  Moshohi  and  Terome  avenues,  Van  Cortlandt  Park     228 

3  Sedj^-ick  avonue  and  Mosholu  parkway,  Jerome  Park  reserA'oir..  218 

4  lOGtli  street  and  Jerome  avenue,  Jerome  Park  reservoir   2412 

6   183rd  street  and  Aqueduct  avenue   226 

6  1 76th  street  and  Aqueduct  avenue   278 

7  167th  street  and  Sedp\vick  avenue   352 

•    8    lOoth  street  and  High  Bridge  Park  *   478 

9    150th  street  and  St.  Nicholas  avenue   441 

ID  136tii  street  and  St.  Nicholaer  Mc.   405 

-  II  *  121st  ttreet  and  Moniingaide  Buk.   440 

•12    106th  street  and  Central  Park.   262 

13  93r(l  street  and  Central  Park.  •  i...  253 

14  70th  street  in  Central  Park   240 

15  65th  street  in  Central  Park   221 

J6  60th  street  and  Sis% avenue......   218 

17  Sixth  a;venua  in. Bryant  ParV   223 

18  24th  street  and  Broadway,  Madison  Square   "205 

19  Sixth  street  and  Fourth  avenue,  Cooper  Square   710 

20  Dclanrey  and  Eldridge  streets   749 

21  Clinton  and  South  streets.   752 

22  Sands  and  Bridge  streets,  Brooklyn   717 

23  Flatbiish  avenue  and  Schennerhoni  streets,  Brooklyn   318 

24  Ft.  Greene  Ptok  at  Myrtle  avaBm,  Bradslyn   829 
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In  the  total  50  miles  of  tnimelfl,  in  the  whole  Catskill  aquedncty 
some  geological  uncertainties  were  naturally  encountered.  To 
have  developed  them  fully  in  advance  would  have  been  impossible, 
and  an  attempt  to  do  so  would  have  be^  extravagant  in  time  and  in 

money  expended  upon  borings  and  other  subsurface  explorations. 
Likewise,  to  have  constructed  all  those  parts  of  the  tunnels  in 
which  some  slight  doubt  as  to  the  strength  or  character  of  the  rock 
arose  during  the  progress  of  excavation,  so  strongly  as  to  have  \yev\\ 
beyond  question  in  case  an  unsuspected  weakness  should  develop 
at  any  of  the  doubtful  places,  would  have  been  extremely  costly. 
Instead,  the  common-sense,  businesslike  policy  was  adopted  of 
TT^ftlnpg  tJie  structure  at  the  few  such  placCvS  of  abundant  strength 
for  the  apparent  condition  of  the  rock  and  developing  the  wealk- 
ness,  if  any  existed,  by  subsequent  thorough  tests  of  the  structure. 

At  four  places  such  weaknesses  were  developed.  In  the  Bon- 
dout  pressure  tunnel  a  short  stretch  of  the  lining  was  subsequently 
reinforced  by  an  interlining  made  up  of  steel  channel  rings,  welded 
and  riveted  together,  and  lined  with  concrete.  At  the  easterly  end 
of  the  Moodna  tunnel,  where  it  joins  the  Hudson  siphon,  a  short 
supplementary  tunnel  was  driven  at  a  depth  400  feet  below  tho 
original  tunnel  approaching  the  shaft  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
Here  a  seemingly  very  slight  chance  had  been  taken,  in  rock  of 
unusual  apparent  soundness,  in  order  to  utilize  in  the  permanent 
structure  the  test  shaft,  1,200  feet  deep,  sunk  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  level  at  which  the  tunnel  could  safely  he  driven  beneath 
the  river.  In  this  one  case  alone  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars 
were  saved.  In  a  portion  of  Eastview  tunnel  the  rock  penetrated 
was  found,  after  construction,  to  contain  an  acid-forming  mineral. 
The  acidulous  water  percolating  through  this  rock  attacked  the  con- 
crete tunnel  lining.  To  overcome  this  trouble  an  inner  lining  of 
vitrified  brick  is  to  be  built  inside  this  portion  of  the  tunnel.  In 
the  City  tunnel,  near  Hadiaon  square,  a  few  slight  cracks  caused 
by  compression  of  the  rock  under  the  water  pressure  in  the  tunnel 
are  to  be  made  tight  by  sheet  copper  lining,  at  a  relatively  small 
expense.  Here  the  yielding  of  the  rock  with  the  consequent  crack- 
ing of  the  tunnel  lining  and  its  resultant  outwanl  leakage  was  so 
slight  that  if  it  had  occurred  out  in  the  country,  no  remedy  would 
have  been  called  for. 
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The  economy  of  this  policy  has  proved  to  he  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  Furthermore,  the  alternative  for  the  deep 
pressure  tunnels  in  rock  was  metal  pipe  constmction.  Difficulties 
would  have  been  increased  a  thousandfold,  especially  within  the 
CitA',  by  the  use  of  i)i])eH.  The  pif)os  would  have  been  of  relatively 
short  life.  Xorth  of  the  City  line  at  least  three  very  lar^re  steel 
pi[>es  would  have  been  recjnired  for  each  pressure  tunnel.  Within 
the  City  much  smaller  pipes  would  have  been  demanded  by  street 
conditions;  16  steel  pipes  66  inches  in  diameter  or  00  cast-iron 
pipes  48  inches  in  diameter  would  have  been  needed.  Pressure 
tunnels  as  a  substitute  for  pipes  within  the  City  alone  saved  at 
least  $15,000,000  in  present-day  expenditures,  not  to  mention  the 
avoidance  of  great  expense  for  renewals  at  a  later  day  and  the 
intolerahle  annoyance  of  such  extensive  pipe-laying  in  the  hus;^ 
City  thoroughfares. 

Silver  Lake  Reservoir 

The  terminal  reservoir  for  the  Catskill  water  system,  located  on 
Staten  Island,  is  ahout  2,400  feet  long  and  1,500  feet  wide.  It  will 
hold  ahout  435,000,000  gallons.  Earth  embankments  dose  natural 
depressions  in  the  ground  and  a  dividing  dike  lined  with  concrete 
forms  two  hasins.  From  a  gate-ehamher  huilt  in  this  dike,  rein- 
forced concrete  conduits  extend  to  the  boundary  of  the  reservoir, 
and  cast-iron  pipes  prolonged  from  them  connect  with  the  Narrows 
siphon  and  with  the  Staten  Island  service  mains.  The  contract  for 
the  construction  of  the  reservoir  and  appurtenances  was  let  in  Au- 


gust, 1013. 

Area  of  -water  surface   64  acres 

Area  of  land   Ill  acres 

Length  of  ahora  line.   -1.6inilea 

ATMlable  depth   85  feet 

Length  of  Xorth  basin  '  t   1,100  fcrt 

Width  of  Xorth  basin   1,200  fr«l 

Longth  of  South  basin   1,200  feet 

Width  of  South  basitt   s   1,700  feet 

Elevation  above  tide  V..-   228  feet 


Summary  of  Expenditures 

To  Januarr,  1917,  100  contracts,  aggregating  $101,155,000  in 
value,  and  more  tlian  1 1<»  agreements,  totaling  $1,808,000  in  value, 
have  been  entered  into,  amounting  to  a  total  of  $10o,0o  5,000.  On 
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this  liability  $96,850,000  have  been  earned,  and  of  this  amount 
$82,950,000  cover  contracts  which  have  been  entirely  completed 
and  for  which  final  payment  certificates  have  been  issued.  The 
expenditures  and  obligations  of  the  Board  to  date  for  all  purposes 
aggregate  nearly  $138,000,000. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  value  of  construction  work  ac- 
complished in  each  of  the  most  active  months  has  exceeded 
$2,000,000.  Construction  work  expfinditures  totaled,  approxi- 
mately $15,600,000  in  1910,  $19,100,000  in  1911,  $19,500,000  in 
1912,  $15,000,000  in  1913,  $11,000,000  in  1914,  $4,000,000  in 
1915,  and  $2,500,000  in  1916. 


Durinjs:  the  nine  years  of  active  construction  thus  far  the  con- 
tractor's forces  huve  ranged  from  a  minimum  of  500  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  17,243,  counting  only  the  men  actually  and  directly  at 
work  on  the  City's  structures.  To  these  must  be  added  men  engaged 
upon  incidental  work  for  the  contractors,  the  men  in  camp  hut  for 
one  reason  or  another  idle  on  any  given  day,  and  the  large  number 
of  men  in  cement,  metal  and  other  manufacturing  establishments, 
widely  scattered  over  the  countrs',  engaged  in  the  production  of 
materials,  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  work.  Hence,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  in  addition  to  the  numbers  given  above, 
thousjinds  of  persons  have  been  indirectly  employed  upon  this  great 
undertaking  of  the  City  of  New  York,  bringing  the  maximum  total 
to  approximately  25,000. 

.    liems  of  Interest  in  Connection  with  the  Catskill  Aqueduct 


Contractor  s  Forces 


Maximum  Monthly  Constbuction  I'rogress 


Grade  tunnel  excavation 


iZ5     linear  feei 


(Contract  12,  Bonticou  tunnd;   Hudmm  Biver 
'■hale;  excaTation  19  leet  high,  161/S  feat 
wide;  10.5  cubic  yards  per  Unaar  fo6t) 


Pressure  tunttel  excavation 


Unaay  feet 


(Contract  47,  Wallkill  presAure  tunnel;  Hudson 
River  shale;  excavation  circular,  18  1/3  faet  in 
diameter;  10  cubie  yards  per  linev  foot) 


Shaft  excavation 


183    linear  feet 


(Contract   80,  Breakneck   Pressure  Tunnel  shaft; 
Storm  Kinj;  {rranite,  excavation  circular, 
feet  in  diameter;  8.0  cubic  yards  per  linear 
foot) 
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Concreting  cut  and  cover  aqueduct   1,740     linear  feet 

(Contract  15;  approximately  8,800  cubic  yards  of 

concrete  were  placed  from  one  plant;  about  5 

cubic  yards  per  linear  foot) 

Concreting  griido  tunnel    2,453     linear  feet 

(Contract    2.    Garrison     tunnel;  approximately 

0,900  cubic  yards  of  concrete  were  placed  in 

two  directions  from  one  central  mixing  plant 

at  foot  of  ehaft;  2.8  cubic  yards  per  linear  foot, 

excluding  invert  of  0.18  cubic  yard  per  linear 

foot,  placed  subaequMitly) 

Concrctiji^r  pressure  tunnel    2,834     linear  feet 

(Contract  (i7.  City  tunnel;  diameter  of  finished  tun- 
nel, 12  feet;  9,470  cubic  yards  of  concrete  were 

placedi  8.84  cubic  yards  per  linear  foot^  exclud' 

ing  invert  of  0.61  cubic  yard  per  linear  foot, 

placed  previously) 

Concretiiif''  shaft    310    linear  feet 

(Contract  80,  Breakneck  Pressure  Junuel  tdukft; 
diameter  of  finished  ehaft,  14  feet ;  the  concrete 
placed  averaged  8.6  cubic  yards  per  linear  foot; 
the  810  feet  were  Hned  in  22  days,  elapsed 
time) 

Placing  masonry  in  Kensico  dam,  Contract  9   84,450   cubic  yards 

,    ,        ,    ,       f  week   1,409     linear  feet 

taying  6e  inch  steel  pipe   |    3^  ^ 

(Contract  86,  part  of  Queens  conduit,;  one  8*hour 
shift  per  day;  pipe  length,  30  feet) 

....         .      f    week   1,748     linear  feet 

Laying  48.mch  cast-iroii  pipe  ^    ji„ear  feet 

(Contract  80.  part  of  (Queens  conduit;  one  8-bour 
shift;  {^ipe  length,  12  feet) 

.   ,     ,        ,    .     \   week.   884    linear  feet 

Laying  3G-.nch  submerged  pipe  j   d.^.  .  . ;   228    Mnear  feet 

(Contract  09,  Narrows  siplioii;  tbree  8-lKnir  shifts; 

pipe  length,  12  feet) 

WiiQHTg  or  JjABm  Valtcs  Assb  Vrmsw 

Cast'Steel  dome  on  top  of  Drainage  shaft,  Rudson  tunnd. ....  46. 91^ 'tons 

Bronze  section  va'lve.  City  tunnel,  66*ittdi   20.5  tons 

Bronze  riser  valve,  City  tunnel,  72-inch  »   21.4  tons 

Bronze  riser  valve.  City  tunnel,  48-iijch   9  4  tons 

Bronze  shaft  cap.  City  tunnel,  72-inch  by  48-inch  by  48-inch..  11. P  tons 

Bronze  shaft  cap,  City  tunnel,  48-indi  by  30-intfh  by  30-inch..        4.8  tons 

-  •     .  .11 

ELBVATI05B  Oi*  Watbb  AT  Vabiovb  PMkts,  Abovc  Txi»  jst  Kbw  Yoik  Sasbob 

Ashokan  reservoir.  Ea-t  basin   587  feet 

A-^liokiui  reservoir,  Wt-st  basin  ,,  500  feet 

Aqueduct  at  headworks  (flaw  line)   .'ill  feet 

Kensico  reservoir    366  feet 
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Aqueduct  at  Kcnsico  Lower  gate^duunbtf^   830  feet 

Water  level,  Eastview  filters   322  feet 

Aqueduct  at  filter  efllucnt  (flow  line)   312  feet 

Hill  View  reservoir   205  feet 

Silver  Lake  reservoir   228  feet 

Water  can  be  delivered  in  lower  Idanliattan  at  an  devatiom  of  260  feet  above 
tide  levd  and  in  Brooklyn  about  240  feet  above  tide  level. 

DlSTANOES  nOM  AflHOKAN  BSSBBVOIB 

To  Hudson  River  cron^ng   45  miles 

To  Croton  lake   64  miles 

To  Kensico  reservoir   75  miles 

To  Hill  \  iew  reservoir  (New  York  City  lixie)   92  miles 

To  Silver  Lake  reservoir   119  miles 

PuNOPAL  Total  QuANixrnBS 

Earth  exeavatiori  in  open  cut   16,000.000  cubic  yards 

P'arth  excavation  in  tunnel   50.000  cubic  yards 

Rock  excavation  in  open  cut   I,()00,0<H>  cubic  yards 

Bock  excavation  in  tunnel   2,700,000  cubic  yards 

Masoniy  in  open  cut.   4,200,000  cubic  yards 

Masonxy  in  tunnel   1,100,000  cubic  yards 

Cement  v   6,700,000  barrets 

Cast  Iron   27,000  tons 

Steel   32,000  tons 

Bronze  and  brass    3,000,000  pounds 


Brief  Chronology  of  CdJtfMIl  Aqueduct 


March 

15, 

1897 

£eport  to  Manufacturers'  Association;  sources  west  of 
Hudson  river  considered  for  Brooklyn  ' 

March 

23, 

1900 

John  B.  Freeman's  report  eubmitted  to  Comptroller 

Colcr  ■ 

Novmber 

30, 

1903 

Burr-Hering-Frecman  Ckmunission's  report  rendered  to 

>fayor  Low 

Juno 

0, 

1905 

Board  of  ^^'ater  Supply  Commissioners  appointed  by 
Mayor  McClellan  ' 

August 

1,  1006 

Chief  Engineer  began  his  duties 

October 

9, 

1905 

Beport  to  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  recom- 
mendinp:  development  of  Catslcill  Mountun  waterahed« 

j-ubiuitted 

October 

1905 . 

Flau  fof  tbih  developuieut  adopted  by  Board  of  Estimate 

and  Apportionment 

Xovember 

3. 

1905 

Flan  filed  \rith  State  authorities  for  approval 

November 

7, 

1903 

Constitutional  amcndmout  passed  exempting  water-sup- 
ply bnml^  from  dcl)t  limit 

May 

H, 

1900 

Development  of  \vater>lKHls  of  Ksdpus,  Kondout  and  Cats* 
kill  creeks  approved  by  State  authorities 

February 

23, 

1007 

Experimental  shaft,  now  West  shaft  of  Hudson  pressure 
tunnel  begun 
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March       27,  1907 


June 


20,  1907 


Contract  2,  the  first  fur  aqueduct  construction,  embrac- 
ing  11  milea  between  Cold  Spring  and  Huatera  brook, 
anrarded 

First  sod  turned,  with  appropriate  cerenumiea,  by  Kayor 

McClollan 

August      26,  1907    Contract  3,  for  the  Main  dam«  of  Ashokan  reservoir, 

awarded 
Police  bureau  eatabliabed 

First  concrete  placed  for  aqueduct  structure,  near  Peeks- 
kill 

September  10,  1906   First  masonry  laid  for  Olive  Bridge  dam,  Ashokan  reser- 

voir 

Contract  30,  for  Ilill  View  reservoir,  awarded 
Contract  0,  for  Kensico  reservoir,  awarded 


February  28,  1008 
April       28,  1908 


December  10,  1000 

December  24,  1900 

May  26.  1911 

June  5,  1911 

August  23,  1911 

November,  1911 

January  80,  1912 

September  9,  1913 

January  12,  1014 

October  21,  1914 

November  22,  1015 

Xovember  30,  1015 

December  22,  1915 

December  27,  1915 


December  20,  1915 
January      7,  1010 


January  81,  1916 

February  20,  10 IG 

May  23,  10  IG 

June  (>,  1910 

November  29,  1916 

December  12,  1916 

January  22,  1917 

January  27,  1017 

February  20,  1017 


^  Contracts  63,  65,  66  and  67,  for  Uie  City  tunnel  awarded 

Maximum  contractors'  forces,  17,243  men,  at  active  field 

vrork 

(Maximum  contractors'  earnings,  $2,214,000  for  month 
Headings  of  Hudson  pressure  tunnel  met,  and  "holing 
tbrough  "  shot  fired  by  Mayor  Gaynor 

Storage  of  water  in  Ashokan  reservoir  begun 

Last  lieadinj?  in  City  tunnel  between  Shafts  8  and  9, 

"  holed  through  "  by  Mayor  Mitchel 
Authority  to  develop  Schoharie  watershed  obtained  from 

State  Authorities 
Began  filling  Kensico  reservoir  with  Catskill  water 
Began  filling  Ilill  View  reservoir  with  Catskill  water 
Board  of  Water  Supply  approved  amended  plan  to 

develop  Schoharie  water  shed 
Bronx  Borough  supplied  with  Catskill  iwater  for  first 

time,  tlie  first  delivny  of  Catskill  water  into  distribu- 

1  ion  pipes  of  New  York  city 
Ilill  View  reservoir  filled  to  full  flow  line  for  first  time 
Kejjort  of  Merchants  Association  to  Board  of  K>*timate 

and  Apportiuumeut  urging  development  of  Schoharie 

credc  without  delay 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionm^t  adopted  amended 

I)lan  to  develop  Schoharie  watershed 
Sehohurie  plan  filed  with  State  authorities  for  approval 
Kensico  reservoir  filled  to  full  flow  line  for  first  time 
Scholiarie  plan  approved  by  State  authorities 
Manhattan  borough  supplied  with  Catskill  wator  for  first 

time 

\\'ater  from  Ashokan  re8erv<^r  wasted  over  aplllway  for 

lirst  time 

Br(H)klyn  and  Queens  boroughs  supplied  with  Catskill 

water  for  lirst  time  . 
Began  filling  Silver  Lake  reservoir  with  Catskill  water 
6Uver  Lake  reservoir  filled  to  full  flow  line  for  first  time 
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Organization 

The  Board  of  Water  Sup[^y  conaiBts  of  three  CommisBioners 
appointed  by  lihe  Major.  Its  forces  are  divided  into  Administra- 
tion, Real  Estate,  Police,  Claims  and  Engineering  Bureaus.  In 
the  first  fonr  bureaus  are  the  Secretary,  the  Auditor,  the  Chief 
Clerk,  the  Examiner  of  Real  Estate,  Taxes  and  Legislation,  the 
Superintendent  of  Board  of  Water  Supply  Police  and  the  Chief 
of  Jiureaii  of  Claims.  The  Eng;i  hoc  ring  buroan  is  coiapo-^cd  of 
five  departments,  nanielv:  Headquarters,  Keservoir,  >>'orthorii 
Aqueduct,  Southern  Aqueduct  and  City  Aqueduct.  The  Board 
and  the  various  bureaus  are  at  j>re3ent  made  up  of  the  following 
men,  with  the  necessary  assistants: 

Commissioners 

Charles  Strauss,  President,  Charles  N.  Chadwick,  John  F,  Galvin 

AOMIMISTBATION,  ReaI.  ESTATE,  FOLICB  AHD  CLAIMS  BUREAUS 


George  Feafheratone,  Seereuuy 
Balph  T.  -Stanton,  Assistant  6eore- 

Henry  C.  Buncke,  Auditor 
A.   F.   Brit  ton,    Examiner   of  Real 
Estate,  Taxes  and  L^slation 


WUliam  6.  Haupt,  Chief  Clerk 
Geo.  F.  <9hrady,  Supwintendeat  of 

Board  of  Water  Supply  Police 

\\  alter  Le  C.  Boyer,  CSkief  of  Bureau 
of  Claims 


EnOINEEUKO  BDBBAir 


J.  Waldo  Smith,  Chief  Engineer 
Alfred  D.  FUnn,  Deputy  CSiief  Engi- 


^ohtt  R.  Freeman,  Consulting  Engl* 


neer 


William  H.  Burr,  Consulting  Engi- 


neer 


Fredi  rick  P.  Stearns,  Consulting  En- 
gineer 


Thaddeus  Merrinum,  I>q»artment  En- 
gineer 

Georp^o      Honness,  Department  En- 
gineer 

Ralph  N.  Wheeler,  Department  En- 
gineer 

*Frank  E.  Winsor,  Department  En- 
gineer 

^^'a1tor  £.  Spear,  Department  Engi- 
neer 


*  Reeigned  Angntt  SI,  1915. 
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THE  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
OF  NEW  YORK 


Some  Historical  Notes  on  the  Beginning  of  the  PreHbyterian  Denomination 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  with  Particular  Reference  to  Two  of 
Its  £arliest  Landmarks,  the  Fir^t  Church  in  Wall 
Street  and  the  First  Brick  Church. 

By  E^ABD  Haoaican  Hall,  L.  H.  D. 
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I. 

THE  JiEGIAMXGS  OF  THE  DENOMIXATION 

Pr&^yierians  During  the  Dutch  Regime 

The  oociirreiioc  in  Septf»Tnl)or,  1016,  of  the  two  hundredth 
annivfrsarv  of  the  organization  of  the  tirst  Pn'sbytrrian  Svn<Kl 
in  tlic  X<'\v  World,  8«M>n  to  Ix'  followed  l\v  the  bicentennial  of  the 
formation  of  the  First  Preshvterian  Church  of  New  York,  draws 
atteutiou  to  not  only  an  important  chapter  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  I'nited  States,  but  also  many  iuterestiii<x  facts 
relating  to  the  landniurk  and  civic  history  of  Xew  York  City. 

Although  other  denominatiotis  may  cUim  chronological  pre- 
cedence over  the  Presbyterians  with  respect  to  their  organization 
in  New  York  City,  yet  a  church  which  was  formed  when  the 
destined  Metropolis  of  the  World  had  less  than  7,000  inhabitants, 
and  whose  first  house  of  worship  stood  on  the  line  of  the  old  city 
wall  in  Wall  street  only  20  years  after  the  city  had  so  outgrown 
that  narrow  harrier  that  it  had  to  he  removed,  has  a  very  consid- 
erahh'  claim  to  venerati(»n  on  aceotint  of  age.  And  that  veneration 
is  increased  when  one  retieci>  upon  the  active  ]>art  in  l>ehalf  of 
the  patriot  cause  which  th(^  members  of  this  denomination  took 
at  the  time  of  the  War  of  i ndependcnce^  in  eon.se<pience  of  which 
they  were  obliijed  to  suffer  the  privations  of  self-exile,  while  their 
houses  of  worship,  used  as  hospitals  and  barracks,  witnessed  scenes 
4>f  human  suffering  almost  beyond  description.  , 

The  part  which  the  Presbyterian  played  in  the  American 
Revolution  could  not  have  been  unexpected  by  those  who  realized 
the  spirit  of  that  church,  and  in  fact  was  not  unexpected;  for 
we  shall  see  by  a  document  hereafter  quoted  that  lon^^  before  the 
War  for  Independeiu'e  broke  out,  the  distaste  of  the  Presbyterians 
for  monarchy  was  fully  realized  by  the  royal  Governor  of  the 
province. 

The  earliest  evidences  of  Presbyterian  f»rowth  in  the  vicinity  of 
Manhattan  Island  were  outside  of  the  little  old  City  of  .New 
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Amsterdam,  but  as  the  Puritans  of  Kiiirlaiid  found  hospitality  in 
the  liberal  atmosphere  of  the  old  Netherlands,  so  the  Puritans 
of  New  England  found  hospitality  in  New  Netherlands.  The 
.Puritans  veie  Calvinists,  and^  generally  speaking,  were  either 
Presbyterians  or  Congr^tionalists,  and  while  they  would  have 
been  as  welecmie  in  New  Amsterdam  as  in  old  Amsterdam,  if 
they  had  come  at  first  to  Manhattan  Island,  it  happens  that  the 
earliest  representatives  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination  to  settle 
on  Long  Island  came  through  Kew  England.  As  early  as  1640, 
a  Presbyterian  congrej^ation,  organized  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  moved 
to  and  settled  in  Sonthaiiipton,  L.  I.  (Hodge's  "  History  of  the 
Presbyterian  (liurt'b,"  1,  40.) 

roniine:  nearer  to  New  Anistercbini,  we  find  a  closer  interest, 
perhaps,  attaching  to  the  settlement  of  Presbyterians  at  Hemp- 
stead, L.  I.  That  town  was  settled  in  1044  during  the  Dutch 
regime.  Among  the  oricinal  proprietors  of  Hempstead  was  Rev. 
Kichard  Denton.  Ifr.  Denton  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  in 
1586,  graduated  fnmi  Cambridge  University  in  1623,  then  served 
as  a  Presbjteiian  minister  in  the  parish  of  Halifax  (northern 
England)  for  seven  years.  About  1680  he  came  to  New  England, 
followed  by  part  of  his  flock,  and  in  1644,  as  above  stated,  came 
to  Long  Island.  (See  more  extended  -biographical  note  in 
Eoclesiastical  Records  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.  Ill,  1464.  Also 
personal  reference  in  Ecel.  Rec  ^N".  Y.  I,  411.)  That  he  preached 
at  Hempstead,  and  was  liighly  estemed,  even  by  the  members  of 
the  Dutch  ehureh,  is  indicated  in  a  letter  written  on  August  5, 
1G57,  by  Dominie  ]^re<>apolciisis,  who  said  that  there  were  at 
Hempstead  nuiny  Presbyterians  who  had  a  Presbyterian 
Preacher  named  Pieliard  Denton,  an  honest,  pious  and  learned 
man."    (Doc.  liist.  N.  Y.  Ill,  106-7.) 

1'welve  years  after  the  settlement  of  Hempstead,  the  Presby- 
terians  became  so  numerous  ihat  they  decided  to  form  a  colony 
and  settle  a  new  town  near  by ;  and  on  March  10,  1656,  Nathaniel 
and  Daniel  Denton,  sons  of  the  preacher,  and  a  number  of  their 
brethren  petitioned  to  Director  Gkmeral  Stuyvesant  for  permission 
to  buy  land  of  the  Indians  and  settle  at  a  place  subsequently  eaUed 
Jamaica,  and  on  March  21,  1656,  the  petition  was  granted. 
(Docs.  Rel.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  XIV,  340)  and  this  event  brings 
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us  within  the  borders  of  the  present  Greater  Xcw  York.  Belig^bus 
"worship  was  immediately  established  in  the  new  settlement. 
Particular  interest  attaches  to  the  Jamaica  church — whose  record 
is  almost  unbroken  from  that  time  to  this  ^  not  only  because  it 
was  the  mother  of  other  churches  in  that  vicinitj,  but  also  because 
it  contributed  many  families  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  First  Presr 
byterian  ohurcli  of  New  York.  (Eccles.  Rec.  State  N.  Y,  III, 
1464,  and  works  there  cited.) 

At  this  same  period  —  the  last  decade  of  the  first  Dutch 
regime  —  Presbyterians  were  iimUiplyiug  in  other  Long  Island 
towns.  Dominie  ^legapolensis,  in  his  letter  of  August  7,  1C57, 
before  quoted,  also  says  that  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  "  they  heretofore 
had  a  Presbyterian  preacher  who  conformed  to  our  chuI^ch  "  (the 
Dutch).  At  Newtown,  L.  I.,  he  said  the  inhabitants  were  mostly 
Independents  and  had  a  preacher  named  Johannes  Moor.  There 
were,  in  the  village,  **  also  many  other  Inhabitants,  Presbyterians, 
but  they  are  not  able  to  maintain  a  Presbyterian  Preacher/' 

Begimimgk  of  ike  English  Regime 

The  surrendi'r  of  Xcw  Amsterdam  to  the  English  brought  with 
it  the  Established  Clmrch  and  consequent  embarrassment  to  most 
of  the  non-conforming  denominations.  The  terms  of  capitulation 
provided  that  "  The  Dutch  here  shall  enjoy  the  liberty  of  their 
consciences  in  Divine  Worship  and  church  dis<'ipline,"  but  nothing 
was  said  about  English  s])eaking  religions  bodies  dissenting  from 
the  Church  of  Kuglaud.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  large  degree 
of  toleration  and  the  government  encouraged  religion.  The 
Duke's  Laws,  promulgated  in  1065,  and  applicable  only  to  Long 
Island  and  Staten  Island  until  1674,  provided  that  a  church 
capable  of  holding  200  persons  should  be  built  in  every  parish, 
and  that  any  minister  ordained  by  some  Protestant  Bishop  or 
Minister  within  His  Majesty's  dominions  or  the  dominions  of  any 
foreign  j)rince  of  the  Keformed  religion,  might  officiate.  They 
also  provided  that  no  oongi'egation  should  be  disturbed  in  its 
private  meeting's.  The  Dutch  and  English  churches  got  along 
fairly  well  together.  For  a  time,  lK)tli  dominations  used  the  old 
cliiircb  built  by  the  Dutch  in  the  fort  at  the  foot  of  Bowling 
Ureeu,  one  in  the  laoruiu^  and  the  other  in  the  aiteruoou,  until 
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the  Dutch  were  able  to  build  another  ohureh  entirely  for  them- 
selves. The  Jews  were  allowed  to  meet  and  hold  serviceB  in  a 
place  of  their  own  selection,  and  other  denominations  were 
tolerated  in  a  spirit  which  varied  with  changes  of  monarohs  on 
the  throne  and  Governors  in  the  province.  New  York  had  a 
slight  touch  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  "  in  the  year  following 
the  surrender  of  New  Amsterdam  to  llie  Enp^lisli;  for  we  read 
tbaf  on  Ootol)or  2,  1005,  Ealpli  Hall  and  his  wife  Mary  were  tried 
in  Xew  York  for  witchcraft,  but  the  uum  was  found  not  p;uilty 
and  Marv  of  nothin<r  "  coni^ideraWe  of  vahic  to  take  away  hor 
life,"  so  they  were  released  on  good  Ix^havior.  (1)<k'.  Hist.  X,  V. 
IV.)  Quakers  were  harassed  more  or  less,  but  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  Independents  or  Presh>  torians  appears  to  have  been  a 
particular  a^rjCrraYation  to  the  royal  Governor,  In  a  letter  to  tho 
Council  of  Trade  received  in  London  April  9,  1678,  Qovemor  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  wrote: 

"  There  are  severall  sorts  of  religions  in  all  the  CoUonyes,  but 
inconsiderable  to  ye  Presbiterians  and  Independts;*  being  only 
allowed  (but  not  all  Church  Members)  except  att  Roade  Island, 
where  most  are  Quakers,  but  government  now 'out  of  their  hands. 

I  have  not  hoard  of  any  Church  or  Assembly  aceordiniz:  to  yc 
Church  of  England  in  any  the  CoUonyes;  their  Ecclesiastical 
GovemTuent  is  as  in  their  law  books,  and  practice  most  or  wholly 
independant.  The  Colled^  at  Cainbridjje  directed  as  by  their 
law  booke."   (Docs.  Rel.  Col.  Hist.  X.  Y.  Ill,  204.) 

A  week  later,  on  April  16th,  1678,  Gov.  Andros,  in  reply  to 
inquiries  of  the  Lords  of  Plantations,  wrote  the  following  about 
the  general  state  of  religion  in  his  jurisdiction : 

"The  Duke  maintaines  a  chaplaine  wch  is  all  the  certaine 
allowance  or  Chirch  of  England,  but  ])eoples  free  gifts  to  yc  min- 
istry, And  all  places  oblidged  to  build  churches  &  provide  for 
a  minister,  in  wch  most  very  wanting,  but  presbiterians  &  Inde- 
pendents desierons  to  haue  &  maintaine  them  if  to  be  had.  There 
are  abt  20  churches  or  Meeting  places  of  w(*li  aboue  halfc  vacant 
their  allowance  like  to  be  fn>m  40  li  to  70  li  a  yeare  and  a  house 
and  garden.  No  befrirars  but  .  all  poore  eared  ffor.  If  good 
Ministers  could  be  ha<]  to  goe  theither  micrht  doe  well  &  gaine 
much  upon  those  people.''  (Docs.  Kel.  Col  Hist.  2^.  Y.  Ill, 
202.) 

*  Evidently  meaning  that  in  comparison  with  Presbyterians  and  Independ- 
ents, the  numbers  of  other  denominations  vesn  inccmaidwable. 
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On  September  30,  1082,  Col.  Tlioiiias  Doiipiii,  of  whom  we 
shall  hear  more  a  little  later  in  comiection  witli  an  interesting 
real  estate  transaction,  was  commissioned  Governor  of  Kew  York, 
etc.,  and  reached  Xew  York  April  25, 1683.  Dongan  was  a  Koman 
Catholic,  and  a  tablet  in  tlic  Custom  House  at  the  foot  of  Bowling 
Green  records  that  ''Within  Fort  James*  Located  on  this  Site 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Hass  Was  Offered  in  1683  in  the  Governor's 
Besidence  by  Rev.  Thomas  Uarvej,  S.  J.,  Chaplain  to  Gov. 
Thomas  Dongan.  Erected  bj  the  Order  of  the  Alhambra  Anno 
Domini  MCMXII." 

When  the  Dnke  of  Tork  ascended  the  throne  as  James  II  in 
1685,  new  iri.strnctions  were  sent  to  Dongan  (Doc.  Kel.  Co\.  Tlist. 
"N.  Y.  in,  olit).)  Jn  several  paragraphs,  he  was  directed  to  main- 
tain the  worship  of  the  C'liurch  of  Kngland  and  not  to  prefer  a 
minister  to  any  ecclesiastical  henetice  withonr  the  license  of  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  (Jauterbur)'.   iiut  tlie  iustinietious  also  said: 

''  You  shall  i)ermit  all  persons  of  what  Religion  soever  quietly 
to  inhabit  within  yo""  Government  without  giving  thorn  any  dis- 
turbance or  disquiet  whatsoever  for  or  l»y  reason  of  their  differ- 
ing Opinions  in  matters  of  Reli^^ion  Provided  they  give  noo 
disturbance  to  ye  ])iihli(k  peace  nor  doe  molest  or  disquiet  others 
in  ye  free  Exercise  or  their  Religion." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  curious  mixture  of  tolerance  and 
restriction  in  these  instructions  which  at  ihe  same  time  forbid 
any  school  master  to  teadi  without  the  license  of  eit&er  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  or  the  Governor;  and    forasmuch  as  great 

inconvenience  may  arise  by  the  liberty  of  printing  within  our 
province  of  Xew  York,  yon  are  to  provide  by  all  necessary  Orders 
that  noe  person  keep  any  press  for  printini^,  nor  that  any  book, 
pamphlet  or  other  nuitters  whatsoever  bee  printed  without  your 
especial  leave     license  lirst  obtained.'' f 

*  The  old  fort  changed  itii  luuno  with  the  change  of  djnastiea*  mnnhig 
through  the  hietorical  gamut  from  Fort  Amterdi^m  to  Fort  Oewge. 

t  Win.  Bradf«)rtl,  the  firet  New  York  printer,  came  to  town  in  1603,  but 
while  he  printe^l  many  pamphh'ts,  vie.  it  was  not  until  1725  that  the  first 
newspapfr,  Bradford's  "  Now  York  (Jazt'tte,"  was  printed  in  Xt-w  York. 
There  i^,  therefore,  no  New  York  newspaper  contemporary  with  events  lead- 
ing up  to  the  organisation  of  the  Firat  Preehyterian  churdi  from  which  to 
draw  ittfofmatioii. 
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The  religious  situation  in  the  following  year,  1686,  is  indicated 
in  a  letter  which  Dongan  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  answering 
their  variouB  inquiries^   Under  this  head  he  said: 

"Xew  York  has  first  a  Chaplain  belonging  to  the  Fort  of  the 
Church  of  England;  secondly  a  Dutch  Calvinist;  thirdly  a 
French  Oalvinijst ;  fourthly  a  Dutch  Lutheran.  Here  hee  not  many 
of  ihe  Ghwrch  of  England;  few  Boman  Catholics;  abundance  of 
Quakers  preachers  men  and  Women  especially;  Singing  Quakers; 
Ranting  Quakers;  Sabhatarians;  Antisahbatarians ;  Some  Ana- 
baptists some  Bidependents ;  some  Jews;  in  short  of  all  sorts  of 
opinions  there  are  some,  and  the  most  part,  of  none  at  all.  .  .  • 
The  most  prevailing  opinion  is  that  of  Dutch  Calvinists."  (Docs. 
Bel.  Col  Hist.  JS\  YT.  lU,  415.) 

The  march  of  events  in  the  Old  World  was  soon  to  be  reflected 
in  events  in  the  New.  The  Revolution  which  brought  the  Protest- 
ant Prince  of  Orange  and  Mary  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1688 
was  followed  in  1080  hy  the  Act  of  Toleration  which  extended 
religions  lilx.'rty  to  dissenters,  only  requiring  from  them  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  to  the  Established  ('hiirdi;  and  this  i)aved  the  way 
eventually,  if  not  immediately,  to  greater  religious  liberty  in  the 
colonies.  Meanwhile,  the  lack  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  many 
towns  and  the  absence  of  a  settled  ministry  in  the  Colony  of  New 
York  resulted  in  such  a  spread  of  "  rrophaneness  and  Licentious- 
ness/' that  on  September  22, 1693,  the  New  York  Assembly  passed 
**  An  Act  of  Settling  a  Ministry  &  Raising  a  Maintenance  for 
them  in  the  City  of  New  York,  County  of  Richmond,  Westchester 
and  Queens  County."  (Colonial  Laws  of  N.  Y.,  T,  328.)  This 
act,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  King  'May  11,  1097,  provided  that 
within  one  year  after  the  publication  of  the  act,  Protestant 
ministers  should  be  called  to  officiate  lus  follows:  One  in  Xew 
York  Citv,  one  in  Kiehmond  Countv,  one  iointlv  fur  the  towns 
of  Westchester,  Eastehester,  ^'onkers  and  IVlham,  one  jointly 
for  Rye,  Mamaroneck  and  l^edford,  one  for  Jamaica  and  adjacent 
towns,  and  one  for  TTempstead  and  vicinity;  and  that  a  tax  should 
be  levied  annually  for  their  maintenance.  Governor  Fletcher 
proposed  an  amendment  empowering  him  to  induct  every  incum- 
bent, bat  the  Asscmibly  refused  to  adopt  it.  Fletcher,  however, 
declared  that  he  would  not  tolerate  any  heresy  or  schism,  and  for 
a  long  time  th«  word    Protestant "  was  eonstmed'  to  mean 
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Episcopal,"  oausin":  no  end  of  trouble  and  quarrels  between  tlie 
Governor  and  the  people. 

While,  generally  speaking,  there  was  a  spirit  of  religious  tolera- 
tion in  New  York  at  the  opening  of  the  18th  century,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  degree  of  religious  freedom  enjoyed  varied  from  time 
to  time  and  largely  aocording  to  the  prejudicea  of  the  Governor. 
Distinct  efforts  were  made  to  repress  Quakers  in  surrounding 
towns,  and  dissenters  generally  received  little  encouragement. 
When,  in  1700,  inhabitants  of  Suffolk  and  Queens  counties  peti- 
tioned Lord  Bellomont  for  permission  to  settle  a  Dissenting 
Ministry,  the  Governor  gave  no  countenance  to  those  petitions 
then,  nor  will  I  recommend  them  now.  I  think  the  best  way  is 
to  forget  them."  (Does.  Kel.  Col.  Hist.  X.  Y.  IV,  719.)  On 
August  9,  1700,  the  Assembly  passed  an  aet  requiring  every 
minister  deriving  authoritv  from  the  See  of  Kouie  to  leave  the 
provinee  k-fore  Xovemlx^r  1,  1700.  In  1704,  Lord  C'omhury 
ordered  the  Kcv.  John  Hubbard  of  Jamaica  to  vacate  the  Presby- 
terian chureli  ]^roperty  and  turn  it  over  to  Kev.  Wm.  Urquhart, 
in  default  of  which  he  ordered  the  Sheriff  to  turn  him  out.  It 
would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  follow  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Jamaica  church  which  form*  a  chapter  of  Presbyterian  history  of 
its  own,  but  the  above  incident  is  mentioned  to  show  the  temper 
of  the  Governor  toward  them  at  this  period. 

We  oatch  a  ^mpee  of  the  religious  situation  in  New  York 
at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  from  the  Journal  of  Madam 
Knight's  journey  from  Boston  to  New  York  in  1704.  She  says 
of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York: 

"They  are  Generally  of  the  Church  of  England  and  have  a 
Xevv  England  Gentleman  for  their  minister,  a  very  fine  (^hurch, 
set  out  with  all  customary  requisites.  There  are  also  Dutx^h  and 
Divers  Conventicles  as  they  call  theui,  viz.,  liaptists,  (Quakers, 
etc.  They  arc  not  strict  in  keeping  the  Sabbath  as  in  iioston  and 
other  places  where  I  had  bin."    (Eccl.  Hist.  N.  Y.  Ill,  1551.) 

The  "  History  of  New  York "  written  by  William  Smith,  a 
Presbyterian,  speaking  of  the  denominations  of  the  period  of 
Cornbury,  says: 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  New  York  consisted  at  this 
time  of  Dutch  Calvinists  upon  the  plan  of  the  Church  of  Hoi- 
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land;  French  refugees  on  the  Geneva  model:  a  few  English 
Episcopalians;  and  a  still  smaller  number  of  English  and  Irish 
Presbyterians,  who,  having  neither  a  minister  nor  a  church,  used 
to  assemble  themselves  every  Sunday  at  a  private  bouse  for  tbe 
worship  of  God.** 

One  may  guess  the  secret  of  Lord  Cornbury's  prejudice  ngainst 
Dissenters  from  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  him  to  Sir  Charles 
Hedges  in  July,  1705,  in  which  he  says  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province  are  of  three  nations,  English,  French  and  Dutch — 
the  latter  most  numerous  —  and  adds:  Among  the  English  in 
this  City  there  are  a  great  many  good  men,  but  in  the  Countrey 
espetially  in  Long  Island  most  of  tlie  English  are  Dessenters, 
being  for  the  most  part  ixople  who  have  removed  from  Xew 
England  and  Connecticut,  who  are  in  no  wise  fond  of  monarchy, 
soe  that  thev  naturallv  incline  to  incroach,  as  often  as  thev  can, 
upon  the  Prerogative:  so  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  are  willin<r  to 
extend  the  power  of  their  Asscinblys  as  far  as  they  can."  (^Docs. 
Kel.  Col.  Hist.  IV,  1155.) 

Under  the  act  of  the  first  year  of  William  and  Mary,  before 
referred  to,  it  was  customary  for  the  Governor  to  issue  certificates 
or  licenses  for  the  toleration  of  religious  worship  by  denominations 
other  than  the  Estiiblished  Church.  Thus,  in  February,  1704^ 
the  Quaker  Meeting  House  in  New  York  was  certified ;  in  January 
1706  (N.  S.)  a  minister  was  licensed  to  the  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation at  Jamaica ;  and  in  February,  1715,  the  Baptist  Meeting 
House  in  Broad  street,  hetvvecn  the  house  of  John  ^lichael  Schultz 
and  .lolin  Sprat,  hired  from  ^^icliolas  Eyres,  was  registered.  As 
an  example  of  the  form  of  these  licenses,  we  may  (piote  that  of 
the  Jamaica  minister  above  mentioned  (Doc.  Hist.  Y.  Ill, 
210) : 

"By  His  Excellency  Edward  Viscount  Combury  Capt"  Gen' 
k  Gov'  in  Chiefe  of  Provinces  of  N  York,  New  Jersey  k  of  all 
The  Territories  &  Tracts  o£  Land  Depending  thereon  in  America 
k  Vice  Admiral  of  the  same  &c. 

To  fl^  Francis  €h)odhue,  Greeting. 

''I  do  ber^y  Licence  k  Tollerate  you  to  he  IMinist'  of  the 
Presbyterian  Congregation  at  Jamaica  in  Queens  county  on  the 
Island  Nassaw  in  tbe  s'  Province  of  New  Yorke  k  to  have  k 
£x6reise  the  ffree  Liberty  &  use  of  yo'  Beligion  pursuimt  to  Her 
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"Mb}^^  pleasure  therein  signfied  to  me  Tn  her  Bojal  Instructions 
&  during  so  Long  Time  as  to  me  shall  seem  meet  &  all  Minist"* 

&  others  are  hereby  Kequiretl  to  Take  notice  hereof  Given  und' 
mv  hand  ti:  scale  at  ffort  Anne  in  New  York  this  tlav  of 

this  Instant  Jannary  iu  the  Ifourth  ;j'ear  of  Her  Ma**'^  Keign 
Annoq:  Uui  1705.G. 

CORNBUBY. 

By  His  Kxcvs  ('oiinnnml 

Will™  Anderson  i)  secy" 

The  wording  of  this  license,  which  "  toUerates  "  the  Presby- 
terian minister,  is  an  interesting  index  of  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

The  First  PresbyUriam  Minister  in  New  York  and  His  Ferseciir 

Hen. 

This  matter  of  gubernatorial  licenses  to  preach  brings  ns  to 

an  exceedingly  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Presby- 
terian Chnrcli :  for  the  preaching  of  a  seniion  without  such  a 
license  in  17(M)  precipitated  events  which  mark  in  a  dramatic 
wav  the  advent  of  the  first  Presbvterian  minister  in  Xew  York  — 
the  Rev.  Francis  Mackeniie.*  At  this  time  the  few  Presbyterians 
in  the  city  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  private  houses  but  they 
had  no  minister.  The  Governor  was  Lord  Cornbury,  a  man  who, 
according  to  the  historian  William  Smith  was  "  detested  by  all 
wlio  were  not  of  the  same  denomination  as  his  own  "  and  who 
insisted  that  neither  ministers  nor  schoolmasters  should  preach 
or  teach  without  his  license.  It  was  in  circumstances  like  these 
that  two  Presbyterian  clergymen  made  their  appearance  in  New 
York.  One  of  these  was  Bev.  Francis  Mackemie ;  the  other,  the 
Hev.  Jdin  Hampton. 

Mr.  Mackemie  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  About  the  year 
1698-99  he  officiated  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  !(;!♦!>  he  published 
in  Edinhuruh  a  IG-mo  tract  en  titled  *'  Truths  in  a  True  Tiirht; 
or,  a  Pastoral  Lcttri-  to  the  Reformed  Protestants  in  Barbados.'' 
In  1700,  a  respecinljle  body  of  dissenters  of  the  City  of  London 
sent  him  to  America,  and  he  settled  in  Accomac  county,  Va.,  on 
the  peninsula  which  hangs  down  from  ilaryland  between  the 

*  This  name  ib  Tarioiuly  apeUed  Malnmie,  Maokemia,  McKemie,  «tc.  We 
iLave  adopted  the  Bpdling  Madcemie  exc^t  in  direct  quotatione  in  which  it  i« 
■pelled  otherwise. 
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Chesapeake  bay  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  His  seat  was  near  the 
Maryland  line.  While  engaged  in  hig  olerical  activities  theie,  he 
was  arrested,  (it  is  said  through  the  influence  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Ghnrdi  of  England)  for  the  crime  of  preadiing,  but  he  conciliated 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  and  obtained  from  him  a  general  license 
to  preach  under  the  Toleration  Act  While  in  Virginia  he  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  which  was  a  reply  to  an  "  Errorist "  who 
charged  him  with  denying  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (Docs. 
Eel.  Col.  Hist.  N".  Y.*TV.,  1187.) 

The  Rev.  Kicburd  Webster,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Presby- 
terian Clinreli  in  America  i'roni  Its  Origin  until  tlie  Year  1760  " 
gives  dates  which  dilier  from  the  foregoing  taken  from  ^*  Docu- 
ments lielative  to  the  Colonial  History  of  New  York."  He  says 
that  Mr.  Mackemie  came  to  Maryland  in  1G82  and  spent  one  or 
two  years  in  Lynnhaven  parish,  Va.  He  subsequently  fixed  his 
abode  in  Acoomac  county  and  in  1699  took  license  under  the' 
Toleration  Act.  He  adds  that  the  only  other  Presbyterian 
ministers  known  to  have  been  in  any  besides  l^e  New  England 
States  at  an  earlier  date  than  1706  were  Nathaniel  •  Taylor 
(Marlborough,  Md.)»  Dugald  Simson  (Brookhayen,  X.  I.,  1685— 
1691),  Thomas  Bridge,  Mr.  Black  (Jersey  and  Delaware),  John 
Wilson  (Del.)  and  Samnel  Davis  (Del.). 

On  or  alwnt  'January  17,  1705—0,*  Mr,  .Mackcniic,  accunipanieJ 
by  ^fr.  Hampton,  a  young  Presbyterian  minister  from  Maryland. 
visit<Hl  Xew  Vork  on  tlioir  way  to  Boston.  They  called  upon 
Cornbnry,  were  invited  by  him  to  dinner,  and  accepted,  but  did 
not  mention  to  him  their  intention  to  preach  in  town.  The  pastor 
of  the  Dutch  church  and  the  elders  of  the  French  church  oifered 
these  learned  men  the  use  of  their  pnlpits  provided  the  visitors 
would  get  the  Governor's  approval.  The  clergymen  courteously 
declined  the  invitations,  however,  on  the  ground  that  they  already 
had  the  Queen's  authority  to  preach  anywhere  in  her  dominions. 
Mr.  Hampton  went  to  Newton,  L.  L,  and  preached  there  the 
following  Sunday.  Jonathan  Greenleaf,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Churches  of  All  Denominations,  in  tiie  City  of  New  York  " 

•The  Old  Style  calendar,  by  which  the  new  year  hepan  on  March  2'),  was 
still  in  use  and  so  remained  until  1752.  This  month  of  .Tanuaiy,  llici  »'tt»i  e, 
was  in  tiie  Utter  part  of  the  year  1706  Old  Style,  or  the  first  month  of  the 
year  1706  New  Style.  Hence  the  use  of  the  double  date,  1705-6. 
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(p.  126)  says  that  Cornbiiry  probibited  Mackemie  from  preaohiug. 
"  However,  William  Jackson  invited  him  into  his  house  at  the 

lower  end  of  Pearl  street,  where  he  preached  to  a  small  audience 
ami  l>aptize(l  a  child. "  (.Miller's  J.ife  of  Kodgers,  pp.  87-91.) 

Wlien  ('oinl)urv  licard  of  thi>  he  was  furious  and  had  the  two 
c'leriivmeu  arrested.  When  ihev  were  broui>ht  Ix-fure  Jiini,  lie  told 
tlieni  that  tlie  law  would  not  permit  him  to  countenanee  strolling 
preachers  who,  for  auirht  he  know  to  the  contrary,  might  be 
Papists  in  disguise,  lie  said  they  must  qualify  themselves  by 
satisfying  the  Government  tliat  they  were  fit  persons  to  occupy 
a  pulpit.  Mr.  Mackemie  replied  detiautly  that  he  would  preach 
in  any  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions  where  be  pleased  that  in 
Xew  York  was  part  of  the  Queen^s  dominions  as  well  as  Virginia 
and  that  the  license  which  he  had  obtained  there  was  as  good  as 
be  could  get  in  New  York. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  this  reply  did  not  satisfy  Corn- 
bur3%  who  clapped  the  two  clergymen  into  the  city  jail  where  they 
lang^uished  nearly  seven  weeks  before  their  trial.  But  with  ^fr. 
!Mackemie  —  to  paraplirase  liichard  Li»\ (•la<'e's  lines — "Stone 
walls  did  not  a  prison  nnike,  nor  iron  bars  a  caiic,''  and  while 
tlius  contined  he  managed  to  smu«;gle  oni  the  manuscript  of  the 
sermon  which  had  brought  him  into  this  predicament  and  it  was 
published  in  Boston  with  the  following  title  page: 

"  A  good  conversation^  a  sermon  preached  at  the  City  of  Kew 

York  Jan.  10,  iTOd  7*  By  Francis  Mackemie,  Minister  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  Matthew  5th)  11th:  '  T^lessed  are  ye  when  men 
shall  revile  you  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of 
evil  ajrainst  yon  falsely  for  my  name's  sake.'  Acts  r)th,  20th: 
*  Then  Peter  and  the  other  Apostles  answered  and  said,  We  ought 
to  obey  God,  rather  than  Men.'  Preces  ci  lachri/inae  sunt  arnia. 
Boston  in  X.  E.  Printed  by  B.  Green,  for  Benj.  Eliot*  Sold  at 
his  Shop.  1707.'^ 

Tt  was  dedicated  tx)  the  small  congregation  who  heard  the 
following  sermon,"  and  had  the  following  preface: 

My  Brethem:  I  appeal  to  you  as  witnesses  that  this  is  the 
sermon  for  which  I  am  now  a  Prisoner.   As  I  first  delivered  this 

•  There  appears  \o  Ix-  an  tMior  in  this  date  as  quoted  in  Wilson's  Memo- 
rial History  of  New  York.  From  Lord  C  ornbury's  letter,  quoted  hereafter, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  year  was  1706-6. 
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praetioal  and  plain  flennom  to  few,  ao  I  am  now  committing  it  to 
publick  view  of  all;  that  both  you  and  they  may  tiy  it  at  the  bar 
of  Scripture,  law  and  reason,  and  impartially  determine  whether 
it  contains  anything  savoring  of  Pernicious  Doctrine  and  Prin- 
ciples; an^-thing  to  the  disturbance  of  the  Church  of  England  or 
of  the  Government.  If  I  had  heen  thoronghlj  acquainted  with 
New  York,  and  the  irregularities  thereof,  which  afterwards  I 
was  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of,  I  could  not  have  fixed  on  a  more 
suitable  doctrine.'' 

The  trial  of  the  clergyman  took  place  in  the  midst  of  great 
local  excitement,  Mr.  Mackemie  being  defended  by  William 
l^icoll,  son  of  the  first  Secretary  of  the  province,  as  counsel. 
(Docs.  Rel.  Col.  Hist  N.  Y.  Ill,  709.)  The  popular  sympathy- 
was  entirely  with  the  clergymen,  as  it  was  29  years  later  in  that 
famous  trial  of  John  Peter  Zenircr  which  established  the  froedom 
of  the  press,  and  they  were  acquitted.  A  formal  report  of  the 
trial  of  the  clergymen  was  ])ublished  in  1707  under  the  title  of 
"A  Xarrative  of  a  New  and  Unusual  I niprisonuicnt  of  Two 
Presbyterian  ^Ministers  and  Prosecution  of  Mr.  Prancis  McKeinie, 
one  of  them,  for  preaching  one  sermon  in  New  York."  It  is 
republished  at  length  in  Col.  Force's  "  Historical  Tracts,"  IV,  iv., 
(Docs.  KeL  Col.  Hist.      Y.,  IV,  1187.) 

Combuiy  was  not  a  little  chagrined  and  disturbed  at  the  out- 
come  of  his  persecution,  and  tried  to  explain  his  course  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade  in  the  following  letter  written  October  14,  1706 : 

To  tlic  Tiiiiht  llonble  the  Lords  Commisars  for  Trade  Plauta- 
tions. 

My  Lords. 

T  trouble  Vour  Lordps  with  these  lines  to  acquaint  vou  that  <Ma 
the  l7th  of  .lauuarv  170.5-6  a  man  of  this  town  one  Jackson  came 
to  acquaint  uio  that  two  ]VriniHters  were  come  to  town  ;  one  from 
Virginia,  aH<l  ono  from  ^larvland,  and  that  they  desired  to  know 
when  they  might  speak  with  me;  T  being  willing  to  shew  what 
Civilitv  T  couM  to  men  of  that  character,  ordered  iiiv  man  to  tell 
Jacksou  that  they  should  bo  well  come  to  come  to  dine  with  mo; 
Tlioy  came,  and  then  T  found  by  the  Answers  they  gave  to  the 
questions  I  asked  them,  that  one,  whose  name  is  Francis  Mack> 
ensie,  is  a  Presbyterian  Preacher  settled  in  Virginia;  the  other, 
whose  name  is  John  Hampton,  is  a  young  Presbyterian  Minister 
lately  come  to  settle  in  Maiyland;  They  Dined  with  me,  and 
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talked  of  indifferent  things:  They  pretended  they  were  going 
towards  Boston ;  they  did  not  say  one  syllable  to  me  of  preaching 
here,  nor  did  not  adc  leave  to  do  it;  They  applied  themselves  to 
the  Dutch  Minister,  for  leave  to  preach  in  the  Dutch  Ohnnsh  in 
this  Town,  who  told  them  he  was  very  willing,  provided  they 
ooiiM  get  ray  consent;  Tlioy  never  came  to  rae  for  it;  They  went 
likewise  to  the  Elders  of  t\w  French  Church,  to  desire  leave  to 
preach  in  the  French  Church,  they  gave  them  the  same  Answer 
the  Dutch  had;  all  this  while  thev  never  applied  themselves  to 
me  for  leave,  nor  did  they  offer  to  qualify  themselves  as  the  Law 
direct^;;  but  on  the  ^fonday  fullowinfr  I  was  informed  that 
Mackensie  had  preached  on  the  day  before  at  the  iloiisc  of  one 
Jackson,  a  Shoemaker  in  this  town,  and  that  Hampton  had 
preached  on  Long  Island,  and  that  Mackensie  after  having 
preached  here  on  Snnday  was  gone  over  to  Long  Island  with 
intent  to  preach  in  all  the  towns  in  that  Island,  having  spread  a 
Report  thereto,  that  they  had  a  Commission  from  the  Queen,  to 
preach  all  along  this  Continent;  I  was  informed  on  the  same  day 
from  Kew  Jersey,  that  the  same  men  had  preached  in  sevend 
places  in  that  Province,  and  had  ordained  after  their  manner 
some  Young  men.  who  had  preached  Avithout  it  amonsr  the 
Dissenters:  And  that  when  they  were  asked,  if  they  had  leave 
from  the  (lovornmt  thoy  said  they  liad  no  need  of  leave  from  any 
Governor,  they  had  the  Queen's  Authority  for  what  they  Did; 
These  Ixeports  and  the  Information  T  had  from  Lon^  Island,  of 
their  behaviour  there,  induced  me  to  send  an  order  to  the  Slierif 
of  Queen's  County  on  Long  Island,  to  bring  them  to  this  place, 
which  he  did  on  the  23d  day  of  January  in  the  Evening;  The 
Attorney  General  was  with  me;  I  asked  lifkckensie  how  he  came 
to  preach  in  this  Government,  without  acquainting  me  with  it, 
and  without  qualifying  himself  as  the  Law  Bequires;  he  told  me 
had  qualified  himself  according  to  law  in  Virginia,  and  that 
having  so  done,  he  wou'd  preach  in  any  part  of  the  Queen^s 
Dominions  where  he  pleased,  that  this  Province  is  part  of  the 
Queen's  l^ominions  as  well  as  Virprinia.  and  that  the  License  he 
haii  obtained  there  was  as  irood  as  any  he  coii'd  obtain  here :  I 
told  him  that  Virginia  was  part  of  the  Queen's  Dominions  as 
well  as  this  Province,  but  that  they  are  two  different  Govern- 
ments; Jliat  no  Order  or  Law  of  that  Province  can  take  place  in 
this,  no  more  than  any  order  or  Law  of  this  Province  can  take 
place  in  that,  which  no  reasonable  Man  wou'd  imagine  cou'd  he 
allowed ;  he  told  me  he  understood  the  Law,  as  well  as  any  man, 
and  that  he  was  satisfied  he  had  not  offended  against  the  law, 
That  the  Penal  Laws  of  England,  did  not  extend  to  and  were  not 
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in  force  in  America;  to  which  ihe  Attorney  General  replyed,  that 
if  the  Penal  Laws  did  not  take  place  in  America,  neither  did  the 
Act  of  Toleration,  nor  is  it  proper,  said  he,  that  it  shou'd,  since 
the  latter  is  no  more  than  a  Suspension  of  the  former ;  Mackensie 
saiil  that  the  (^uoen  granted  liberty  of  Conscience  to  all  Her 
Subjects  without  Keaerve,  I  told  him  he  was  so  far  in  the  Right, 
that  the  Queen  was  ^aciously  pleased  to  c:rant  liberty  of  Con- 
scieiu-e  to  all  her  subjeets  except  Papists,  that  be  might  be  a 
Pai'ist  for  all  that  I  know,  under  the  pretence  of  bf-ino'  of  an- 
other j)erswasiou,  that  tberefore  it  wa.s  necessary  he  shouM  have 
satisfved  the  Govermiit  wliat  he  was,  before  he  ventured  to 
Preach;  Upon  that  he  told  me,  that  he  wou'd  quallify  himself  in 
any  manner,  and  wou'd  settle  in  this  Province ;  I  told  him  when 
eTer  any  of  the  people  of  either  of  the  Provinces  under  my 
Govemmt  had  Desired  leave  to  call  a  minister  of  their  own  Per- 
swasion,  they  had  never  been  Denyed  it,  but  that  I  shouM  be  very 
cautious  how  I  allow'd  a  man  so  prone  to  bid  Defiance  to 
Governmt  as  I  found  he  was;  He  said  he  had  done  nothing  that 
he  eou'd  not  answer,  so  T  ordered  the  High  Sherif  of  this  City 
to  take  them  into  his  Custody,  And  I  directed  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  proceed  against  them,  according  as  the  law  directs;  which 
he  bas  done  by  ])referriug  an  Indictment  against  ^fackensie  for 
preacbing  in  this  C'ity  without  Qnalifving  himself,  as  the  Act  of 
Toleration  directs;  The  (Irand  Jurv  fonnd  the  Bill,  but  the  Pettv 
Jury  acquitted  him,  so  he  is  gone  towards  New  England  uttering 
many  severe  threats  against  me;  As  I  hope  that  I  have  done 
nothing  in  this  matter  but  what  I  was  in  duty  obliged  to  do, 
especially  since  I  think  it  is  very  plain  by  the  Act  of  Toleration, 
it  was  not  intended  to  tollerate  or  allow  strowling  Preachers; 
But  only  that  those  persons  who  dissent  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land should  be  at  liberty  to  serve  God  after  their  own  way,  in  the 
several  places  of  their  abode,  without  being  lyable  to  the  Penalties 
of  certain  laws;  so  I  Intreat  your  Lordp's  protection  against  this 
malicious  man,  who  is  well  imown  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  to 
he  a  r)isturl)er  of  the  Peace  and  quiet  of  all  the  places  he  comes 
inT(»:  be  is  Jack  of  all  Trades,  he  is  a  Preacher,  a  Doctor  of 
Pbysiek,  a  ^ferchant,  an  Attorney,  or  Counsellor  at  Law,  an«l. 
wliicb  is  worse  of  all,  a  Distnrber  of  Governments;  I  shouM  have 
sent  your  Lordps  this  account  sooner,  but  that  I  was  willing  to 
see  the  Issue  of  the  Tryal.    I  am.  My  Lords, 

Your  Lordps  most  faithful  bumb;  Servt 
(Docs.  Rel.  Col.  Hist.  X.  V.  IV,  1186,  1187.) 
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II 

THE  J?0LA1>1A'G  OF  THE  FIRST  CHLKCH 
Denominational  Jealousies 

The  a[>pointin('iit  of  Colonel  or  Brigadier  Rol)ert  Hunter  as 
fidvernor  of  Xew  York  and  New  Jersey  in  tlie  fall  of  1701>  in 
tlie  eightli  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  period  during  whieh  the  Presbyterians  increased  in  numl>er8 
and  foimded  the  First  Presbyterian  Chuidi  in  New  York.  Gov- 
ernor Hunter  was  of  Scotch  parentage,  brought  up  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  Enghind.  In  eduoation,  mind  and 
manners  he  was  far  superior  to  most  of  his  predeoessors  in  office 
and  much  more  liberal  than  thej  towards  other  denominations. 
His  bringing  of  the  3,000  Palatines  and  finding  them  homes  on 
the  Hudson  was  an  indication  of  his  humanity.  Although  he  did 
what  seemed  fair  and  reasonable  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Established  Ohurcli.  he  did  not  hesitate  to  criticize  its  clergymen 
if  he  thought  the  latter  disserved  it,  The  ancient  Chappell  in 
the  Fort  (hiiic  illae  lachryniac )  for  many  years  past  a  liear 
Garden  T  have  at  great  expenec  j)nt  in  repair  so  that  it  is  now 
one  of  the  most  descent  most  const autly  frequented  Houses  of 
Praver  in  all  America."*  he  wrote  in  1712.  And  "  I  have  bv  a 
liberal  contribution  k  all  the  countenance  and  influence  T  could 
give  it  finished  Mr.  Veseys  Steeple"  on  Trinity  Church;  but 
notwithstanding  these  manifestations  of  his  friendliness  to  the 
church  to  which  he  belonged,  he  criticized  Mr.  Vesey  as  being  **  in 
the  first  rank  of  those  whom  I  must  pronounce  yicious,  if 
Faction,  Pride,  Malice  and  blind  Zeal  he  vices.''  (Docs.  Rel.  CoL 
Hist.  N.  y.  V,  311.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  of  England  people  thought 
Governor  Hunter  too  liberal  to  the  Presbyterians  and  other  dis- 
senters. Bv  1712,  the  Presbyterians  had  increased  in  influence  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  such  an  extent  that  on  June  2  of 
that  year,  Jacob  Henderson,  missionary  at  *'  Dover  Hundred  in 
Pensilvania,"  wrote  a  letter  giving  a  "  true  state"  of  the  Clinrch 
of  England  in  Xew  York  and  Xew  Jersey  in  which  he  charged 
that  Governor  Hunter  turned  Church  of  England  meu  out  of  local 
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offices  and  promoted  Dissenters  to  their  places.   The  color  of  the 

glasses  through  which  Mr.  Henderson  viewed  this  alarming  situa- 
tion is  indicated  in  liis  description  of  Jolin  Andei*son,  who  sup- 
planted William  Pinhornc.  ''  a  verv  sensible  honest  Gentleman 
who  is  a  zealous  true  member  of  the  ("hureli  of  England,"  in 
Xew  flersev.  !Mr.  Anderson  is  descril)ed  as  "A  scotch  Prcsby- 
terian  who  commanded  a  ship  to  Daricn  in  the  Scottish  expedition 
thither  and  on  his  return  in  at  Amboy  N.  Jersey  (.V  left  his  ship 
rot  &  plundrd  her  with  ye  plunder  bought  land."'  Another 
Dissenter  promoted  to  the  place  of  an  English  churchman  was 
John  Harrison^  "who,  as  I  am  credibly  informed," — says  the 
alarmed  Mr.  Henderson — ^''was  brou^t  up  with  one  Kid  a 
Pirate."    (Docs.  BeL  CoL  Hist  N.  Y.  V,  336. 

These  fierce  allegations  can  be  read  with  amusement  today  when, 
happily,  the  relations  between  the  denominations  are  so  cordial, 
but  in  that  period  they  were  doubtless  the  evidences  of  a  belief 
as  sincere  as  the  zeal  was  ill-tempered.  The  interesting  and  credit- 
able fact  which  remains  after  the  clouds  and  dust  of  those  old-tiine 
quarrels  have  blown  away  is  that  wliilc  the  wicked  and  liiirh- 
flying  governor  who  preceded  his  Excellency  Brigadier  Hiintor, 
our  present  governor  (may  the  Lord  bless  and  long  preserve 
him)''*  defeated  the  repeated  endeavors  of  Mr.  Mackemie  and 
Mr,  McNish  to  effect  a  Presbyterian  organization  in  Kew  York 
City,  the  efforts  were  successful  under  Gov.  Hunter. 

This  happy  consummation  was  reached  in  1716.  This  was  a 
year  of  unusual  activity  among  the  Presbyterians  throughout  the 
Colonies,  and  the  organization  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  iN'ew  York  in  December  of  that  year  followed  by  only  three 
months  after  the  organization  of  the  first  Presbyterian  Synod  in 
America. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  there  were  in  the  colonies  four  general 
groups  ol"  Presbyterian  congregations,  soniewli;it  loosely  oiganizcd: 
One  in  the  Province  of  New^  York,  with  the  strongest  congrega- 
tions on  Long  Island ;  one  with  Philadelphia  as  its  center, 
including  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Jersey;  one  centerings 
at  T^cwcastle,  Delaware ;  and  one  including  the  peninsula  between 
the  Delaware  river  and  Chesapeake  bay  centering  at  Snow  HiU. 

*See  letter  of  Rev.  James  Anderson  quoted  hereafter. 
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The  Presbytery  of  I^iladelphia  met  in  tiiat  ci^  from  September 
18  to  September  22, 1716.  On  September  31  it  adopted  a  minute 

declaring  that  "  It  having  pleased  Divine  Providence  so  to  increase 
OUT  number,  as  that,  alter  unifh  delil)eration,  wo  ividere  it  may 
be  more  .«5<'r\'ieeable  to  the  interest  of  religion  to  divide  ourselves 
into  subordinate  meetings  or  Presbyteries,  constituting  one  annu- 
ally as  a  Syiiod,  to  meet  in  l*hiladelpliia  or  elsewhere,  to  consist 
of  all  the  meml>ers  of  each  subordinate  Presbytery  or  meeting  for 
this  year  at  least,"  it  was  agreed  by  the  Presbytery,  after  serious 
deliberation,  tiiat  the  first  subordinate  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
should  meet  at  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere  as  they  should  see  fit; 
the  second  at  Newoastley  DeL;  the  third  at  Snow  Hill;  and  those 
on  Long  Island  were  urged  to  form  a  fourth.  (Webster's  Hist 
Prsb.  Ch.  95.) 

In  the  Deoember  following  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  was 
organized  in  New  York  City,  the  200th  anniversary  being  com- 
memorated from  December  3  to  December  10,  1916,  inclusive. 

The  founders,  as  we  learn  from  a  petition  of  their  successors 
quoted  hereafter,  were  "*  sundry  Protestants  of  their  perswasion 
who  came  over  into  this  Province  froin  (irt'at  Britain  and  Ireland 
together  with  other  Inhabitants  of  the  said  City  of  New  \'ork." 
(Doc.  Hist.  X.  y.  ITT,  497.)  The  leading  spirits  in  the  move- 
ment were  Gilbert  Livinfrstoii,  Patrick  MaclCnight,  John  Xicoll 
and  Thomas  Smith.  Mr.  Livingston  was  a  merchant  and  a  man 
of  standing  in  the  community.  He  served  as  an  Assessor  in  the 
Dock  Ward,  was  Farmer  of  Exeise/'  and  received  other  marks 
of  popular  confidence.  He  owned  proper^  m  the  water  front  at 
ihe  lower  end  of  Queen  street  (now  Pearl  street),  but  does  not 
a^ear  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  wealth.  (Common  Council 
Minutes  III,  148,  206 ;  Docs.  BeL  CoL  Hist  Y.  V,  656-7, 
872.)  Mr.  MacEnight  was  a  merchant.  In  September,  1716, 
he  was  elected  Collector  of  Taxes  in  the  South  Ward.  (Com. 
Coune.  Alius.  III.  127.)  ATr.  Nieoll  (or  Xicols,  as  the  name  was 
sometimes  spelled)  was  an  apothecarw  He  w^as  then  a  voter  in 
the  East  Ward,  suhsetjiiently  a  Deputy  Constable,  and  owned  a 
small  amount  of  land.  (Com.  (^:»unc.  :\rins.  IT,  173;  V,  G6,  198.) 
Mr.  Smith  was  a  merchant.  (Deed  quoted  hereafter.)  We  are 
unable  at  this  wuting  to  determine  which  of  the  Th  mas  Sm  ths 
of  that  period  he  was. 
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We  Have  no  detail  of  the  meeting  in  December,  1716,  at  which 
the  movement  for  the  organization  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  took  concrete  form. 

In  the  summer  of  I7l7,  the  movement  received  a  strong  impetus 

and  eiicouragcHKMit  from  the  visit  of  the  Kev.  James  Audersou"^  to 
New  York,  an  able  preacher  attached  to  the  Xewcastle  Presbytery. 
Having  business  in  Xew  York,  he  was  persuaded  particularly  by 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians  of  the  town  to  preach,  and  in  order  tlutt 
this  might  be  done  publicly  and  lawfully,  Mr.  AlcKnight  and 
Mr.  Livingston  applied  to  the  Court  of  General  QuartiT  Sessions 
to  have  a  house  situated  in  the  £ast  Ward  designated  for  that 
'  purpose.  The  order  of  the  court,  granting  the  petition,  reads  as 
follows  (Valentine's  Manual,  1849,  p.  363) : 

Att  a  Court  of  Generall  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
held  for  the  City  and  County  of  New  York,  at  the  City 
Hall  of  the  said  City,  on  Wednesday,  the  Seventh  Day 
of  August,  Anno  Dom.  1717 — 

Upon  Application  made  to  this  Coiirt  by  Mr.  Patrick  '^fao- 
knight  nd  Mr.  Gilbert  Livinii^ton,  it  is  Ordered,  that  the  house 
scituate  in  the  East  Ward  of  this  Citv,  comnionlv  called  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Venvos'sf  house,  be  and  is  hereby  llecorded 
a  Puhliok  Meeting  house  for  the  Congregation  of  Dissenting 
Pjrotestants,  Called  Preshyterians,  for  the  Puhlick  Worship  of 
Almighty  God. 

The  congregation  was  well  pleased  with  Mr.  Anderson's  preach- 
ing and  extended  a  call  to  him.  The  call  was  presented  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Keweastle,  to  which  he  belonged,  and  was  referred 
by  that  body  to  the  Synod.  The  latter  appointed  a  committee  to 
meet  at  Newcastle  to  receive  and  consider  the  reasons  of  the  people 
against  the  removal  of  their  pastor  and  "  to  fully  determine  tlie 
atfair."  The  wording  of  the  resolution  "  to  fully  determine  the 
affair"  was  equivalent  to  our  modern  expressio!)  ''  with  power 
and  was  so  construed;  and  without  waiting  for  another  meeting 
of  the  Synod,  the  committee  "  transported "  Mr.  Anderson  to 
New  York.    (TTodge  T,  86.) 

•  GraeBleaf,  pp.  126-127,  says  tlwt  Mt.  Anderson  was  a  native  of  Scotland. 

t  This  ntme  is  printed  Venoos  in  Valentine's  Manual,  which  we  take  to  be 
a  Ijpograpliical  error  for  Venvoa,  a  well-known  name. 
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On  DefeiiilxT  1717,  Pastor  Andersou  wrote  a  letter  to  Princi- 
pal Sterling-  of  ( Ila.-iuow.  in  which  he  crives  the  following  desci  ip 
tiuu  of  2s ew  York  and  ^treugth  of  the  deuoiuiiiation  at  that  time. 

This  place,  the  city  of  Xew  York,  where  I  now  am,  is  a 
place  of  considerable  moment  and  very  populous,  consisting,  as 
I  am  informed,  of  about  3,000  families  or  householders.  It  is 
a  place  of  as  great  trade  or  business  (if  not  more  now)  as  any  in 
America.  Tn  it  arc  two  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Enj^land.  two 
I  )iit<  li  ministers,  one  Froiu-li  niinistor,  a  Lutheran  minister,  an 
Anabaptist  and  also  a  (^naker  incct  iiii:-,  .  .  Endeavors  v.cre 
made  again  antl  again  by  the  famous  ^Ir.  Francis  Makemie,  Mr. 
McXish,  and  others  toward  the  settlement  of  a  Scots  church  in 
this  city,  bnt  by  the  arbitrary  management  and  inlluence  of  a 
wicked  high-flying  governor,  who  preceded  his  excellency  Briga- 
dier Hunter,  our  present  governor  (may  the  Lord  bless  and  long 
preserve  him),  that  business  has  been  hitherto  impeded  and  could 
never  be  brought  in  a  likely  way  to  bear. 

''The  last  summer,  I,  being  providentially  here  and  being 
obliged  to  stay  here  abont  business  the  matter  of  a  month,  nt  the 
desire  of  a  few,  especially  Scots  people,  preached  each  Sabbath. 
Though  there  were  pretty  many  hearers,  yet  these  were  not  able 
and  willing  to  do  anything  toward  the  setting  forward  such  a 
v>-ovk.  A  few  there  were  willing  to  do  their  utmost,  but  so  few 
that  T  had  small  aroniids  to  suppose  that  anything  ettectual  could 
be  done.  Sonic  time  l^'fore  our  last  Synod,  this  small  handful 
with  some  few  others  that  had  joined  them  came  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Newcastle  desiring  a  transportation  of  me  from  3«'ewcastle  to 
New  York,  which  the  Presbytery  referred  to  the  Synod  then  soon 
to  meet   The  Synod  .   .  .  transported  me  hither. 

''  The  people  here  who  are  favorers  of  our  church  and  persua- 
sion, as  IVe  told  you,  are  but  few,  and  none  ol  the  richest,  yet 
for  all  T  am  not  without  hopes  that  with  Qod's  blessing  they  shall 
in  a  little  time  increase.  Some  are  already  come  to  live  in  the 
city  and  more  are  expected  whose  language  would  not  allow  them 
to  join  in  the  service  of  the  English  church.  The  chief  thing  now 
wanting,  in  all  appearance,  with  God's  blessing,  is  a  large  con- 
venient church  to  congregate  in."  (The  Presbyterian  Magazine, 
October,  lis 51,  pp.  480  et  seq.) 

In  1718,  the  committee  of  the  Synod  reported  "  that  they  had 
transported  him  " — Mr.  Anderson — ^"to  New  York,  having  had 
power  lodged  in  them  by  the  Synod  to  determine  that  affair." 
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Mr.  Anderson  remained  pastor  of  the  church  until  the  summer 
of  1726  when  he  was  dismissed  in  order  to  take  charge  of  a  churdi 
in  .\ew  Donegal,  Pa.    (Greenleaf,  126-127.) 

yew  York  CUy  Two  Centuries  Ago 

Having  secured  Mr.  Anderson  for  their  pastor,  the  next  care 
of  the  congr^tion  was  to  acquire  property  for  a  church.  A 
glance  backward  from  our  present  city  of  over  5,000,000  inhabi- 
tants, covering  an  area  of  300  square  miles,  to  the  little  city  of  two 
centuries  ago,  will  give  us  a  better  impression  of  the  environment 
of  that  early  congregation,  a  fuller  realization  of  the  age  of  this 
historic  church  organization  which  reaches  over  two-thirds  of  the 
historv  of  the  city,  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  reasons  for 
the  selection  of  the  first  chruch  site  in  Wall  street. 

Tn  1712,  there  were  onlv  4,S40  white  ]>eople  in  the  City  of 
j^ew  York.  There  were  J)70  hhicks,  niakini'-  flie  total  population 
only  r>,81G.  (Val.  Man.  1841),  300.)  As  the  population  was 
7,248  in  172;J — an  increase  of  about  130  a  year  —  we  may 
eonclttde  that  the  population  in  1716  was  about  6,336.  The 
closely  settled  portioa  of  the  town  was  below  Wall  street,  and 
Wall  street  had  extensive  vacant  lots. .  The  old  city  wall,  along 
the  line  of  which  Wall  street  was  laid  out,  and  which  formerly 
marked  the  northernmost  boimds  of  the  citv,  had  been  demolished 
only  about  1<)  years  l)efore,  and  population  was  beginning  to  push 
farther  northward.  On  the  west  side  of  1  Broadway  north  of  Liberty 
street  were  the  open  Helds  of  the  exten^i\e  King's  (Jarden.  while 
buihlings  were  heinir  eic  fed  at  intervals  on  the  east  si(h'  as  tar 
north  as  Fulton  street.  I'urther  east,  along  Nassau  street,  William 
street  and  particularly  Pearl  street,  houses  were  going  up,  almost 
aa  far  as  the  "  Swamp  " —  the  leather  section  —  at  Beekman 
street  The  political  centers  of  the  town  were  Fort  George  at  the 
foot  of  Bowling  Green,  and  the  new  City  Hall  which  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  Wall  street  partly  across  the  foot  of  Nassau  street 
There  were  only  eight  other  regular  churches  or  meeting  houses 
at  that  time.  The  old  Dutch  Church  in  the  Fort  had  been  replaced 
by  a  new  King's  Chapel  in  1003-(},  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Church  of  England.  1  lie  tirst  regular  syn;igf>gne  of  the  dews, 
erected  1082-1700,  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Mill  street  (now 
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South  William  street)  between  Bn)a(l  and  William  streets.  The 
Dutch  congregation,  the  oldest  in  town,  had  its  fourth  e<iificc, 
(built  in  lf>9;i)  on  the  north  side  of  Kxchange  place  between 
Broad  and  William  streets.  The  third  meeting  hous^^  of  tlie 
Lutheran  church,  erected  in  1674,  was  on  tlie  west  side  of  Broad- 
way between  Rector  street  and  Exchange  place.  Kext  north  of 
that  came  Trinity  Ohureh,  with  the  stately  spire  which  Gov. 
Hunter  helped  to  erect.  It  had  been  erected  in  1696-8,  on  the 
site  of  ^  piesrait  Trinity  Churdi.  The  second  edifice  of  the 
French  church,  built  in  1704,  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Pine 
stmt  just  east  of  Nassau.  Friends  meeting  house,  built  in 
1704,  was  on  the  west  side  of  Liberty  place  between  Liberty  street 
and  Maiden  lane.    And  the  Baptists  rented  a  meeting  honae. 

The  Imildings  nienti(H»('d  were  the  principal  buildings  of  the 
town.  The  wafer  supplv  was  from  puinj)s  and  wells  in  the  streets. 
C'liinincys  had  to  he  swept  to  prevent  fires.  Fire.s  were  extinguished 
by  means  of  the  hnckct  i)rigade.    It  was  not  until  ITlU  that  two 

compleat  lire  engines  with  suction  and  materialls  thereunto 
belonging"  were  ordered  from  London.  There  was  a  sewer  in 
Broad  street  but  few  others.  The  streets  were  mostly  dirt  roads 
into  which  domestic  rubbish  was  dumped.  They  were  so  muddy 
that  an  ordinance  f oriiade  sweeping  them  when  it  rained.  Swine 
and  cattle  were  so  poorly  restrained  from  roaming  the  streets  that 
there  were  severe  p^alties  for  animal  vagrancy.  Candles  and  oil 
were  llie  sources  of  light  at  night,  oil  being  the  luxury  of  Hie 
rich.  The  streets  were  feebly  lighted  by  lantema  on  houses. 
Wood  was  the  only  fuel,  coal  being  unknown.  Regular  open 
markets  were  held  in  public  places  on  certain  days  as  in  the  old 
country.  The  cage,  stocks  and  pillory  stood  in  Wall  street  in 
front  of  the  City  ITall,  and  a  Public  Wliipper  was  regularly 
employed  to  castii^ate  minor  criminals.  If  a  negro  slave  was 
convicted  of  burglary  he  was  hanged,  hut  his  owner  could  recover 
the  value  of  the  slave  from  the  city.  There  were  many  Indians 
in  town.  Travel  was  on  foot  or  horseback,  or  in  boat  or  stage- 
coadi.  There  was  no  electric  telegraph mail  communication  was 
by  the  slow  and  uncertain  medium  of  stage-coach  or  post-rider; 
and  there  were  no  newspapers.  Steam  power  had  not  been  intro* 
duccd  —  although  there  were  embryonic  steam  engines  in  Eug- 
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land -r- and  wind-mills  were  still  in  conunon  nse.  Likewise  and 
consequently  there  were  no  steamboats. 

The  most  fashionable  section  of  this  quaint  little  old  town  had 
hitherto  been  along  lower  Broadway  on  either  side  of  Bowling 

Green  near  the  Fort,  but  the  recent  building  of  the  new  City  Hall 
in  Wall  strtH't  had  given  that  locality  a  distinction  which  soon 
rivaled  that  ol  liroadwav.  As  we  have  said  before.  Wall  street 
was  not  yet  entirely  built  up,  and  tlie  Presbyterians,  in  lookinir 
alxjut  for  an  eligible  site  for  their  proposed  church,  chos<%  with 
excellent  foresight,  the  vacant  land  on  the  north  side  of  Wall 
street  between  Broadway  and  Xassau  street,  now  designated  by 
the  numbers  10,  12,  14  and  10  Wall  street.  In  the  spring  of 
1718,  Messrs.  Livingston,  MacSnight,  Smith  and  Niooll  bargained 
wiih  the  owners,  Samuel  Bayard  and  Abraham  Depeyster,  for 
the  land,  and  pending  the  erection  of  their  house  of  worship, 
petitioned  the  City  government  for  permission  to  worship  in  the 
City  Han.  The  petition,  the  original  of  whidi  is  among  the 
documents  in  charge  of  the  City  Clerk  in  the  Municipal  Building, 
reads  as  follows: 


The  Petition  of  Gilbert  Livingston,  Thomas  Grant,  Patrick 
Macknight  and  John  Nicols  in  behalfe  of  themselves  k  the  Con- 
gregation of  Dissenting  Protestants  within  this  City  Called  Pres- 
byterians 

Humbly  Sheweth 

That  the  Said  Congregation  have  Purchased  a  Piece  of 
Ground  within  this  City  rontiguous  to  the  City  Hall  or  near 
thereunto  with  design  Speedily  to  Kr«H^t  ther(Mipon  a  Convenient 
Meeting  house  for  the  Said  Congregation  for  the  Publick  Worship 
and  Service  of  Almighty  God. 

The  Petitioners  therefore  .Most  Ilwnbly  Pray  that  this  Cor- 
poration will  Grant  unto  the  said  Congregation  the  use  &  Liberty 
of  the  City  Hall  of  this  City  therein  to  assemble  and  Meet  ta- 


City  of 
New  York 


To  the  Worshipfull  the  Mayor  Becorder 
Aldermen  and  Assistants  of  the  City  of  New 
York  Convened  in  Conunon  Council 
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gether  for  the  Public  Service  &  Worship  of  Almighty  God  untill 
their  Meeting  house  aforesaid  be  finished. 
And  jour  Petitioners  as  in  Duty  Bound  shall  Even  Pray,  &c: 

Gil:  Livikoston 
Thomas  Gsast 
Patbiok  Mackkight 
John  Xicoi.8 

April  ye  16th 
1718 

1  lie  pc'titi(»ii  was  granted  by  the  Coiiuiioii  (  'uuiicii  on  the  iiaine 
da\  as  recorded  in  volume  ill  of  the  printed  ILiuutes,  at  page 
172,  as  follows: 

The  Petition  of  Messrs.  Gilbert  Livingston,  Thomas  Grant 
Patrick  Macknight  and  John  Nicols  in  Behalf  of  themselves  & 
the  Congregation  of  Discnting  Protestants  v  irliin  this  City 
Called  Presbiterians  was  Head  Setting  forth  that  they  have  pur- 
chased A  piece  of  Ground  within  this  City  Contiguous  to  the  City 
JIall  or  near  thereunto  with  design  Speedily  to  Erect  thereupon 
A  Convenient  Meeting  house  for  the  Said  Congregation  for  the 
I?uldick  Worship  and  Service  of  Almighty  God  &  praying  that 
this  Corporation  will  grant  unto  the  Said  Congregation  the  use 
and  Liberty  of  the  City  Hall  of  this  City  therein  to  Assemble  and 
Meet  together  for  the  Publick  Worship  and  Service  of  Almighty 
God  imtill  their  Meeting  house  aforesaid  be  built  and  finished. 

It  is  therefore  Ordered  by  this  Court  that  the  Prayer  of  the 
Said  Petition  be  and  is  hereby  Granted,  Provided  they  do  not 
Interfere  with  or  Obstruct  the  Publick  Courts  of  Justice  to  be 
held  from  time  to  time  in  the  Said  City  Hall. 

Tt  will  l>e  noticed  that  in  the  foregoing  petition,  dated  April  16, 
ITIS,  it  is  stated  that  the  pelitioiiors  had  already  purchased  the 
land  for  their  meeting-house.  Doubtless  the  purchase  had  been 
negotiated,  but  it  had  not  been  effected,  for  the  deed  of  the  prop- 
erty was  not  executed  until  the  following  January,  1719,  as  will 
appear  later. 
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REAL  ESTATE  HISTORY  OF  THE  EIRST  CHURCH  SITE 

A  Chapter  of  Wall  Street  History 

Availing  ourselves  figuratively  of  the  interval  between  the  fore- 
going negotiation  and'  the  actual  conveyance  of  the  property,  we 
may  ^ance  at  the  interesting  prior  history  of  this  historical  site, 
for,  as  we  said  before,  it  stands  directly  on  the  line  of  the  ancient 
city  wall,  and  its  ownerdiip  can  be  traced  from  the  days  of  Indian 
possession  directly  down  to  the  Presbyterian  Chnrdi;  and  this 
"  chain  of  title  inelndes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  real  estate 
transactions  of  those  early  days. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  familiar  and  well-attested  fact 
that  ill  1626,  the  year  of  the  first  pemiaiient  settlement  of  the 
Dutch  on  Mnnliatfan  Island,  Peter  !Minuit,  the  first  Direclor 
General,  bought  the  whole  of  the  Island  from  the  aborioines  for 
the  equivalent  of  60  guilders  or  about  $24.  (Letter  of  l\  Schagen 
to  the  State  General,  dated  iNovember  5,  1026.  See  facsimile  in 
Wilson's  Memorial  History  of  New  Y^k,  I,  160.)  Title  then 
vested  in  the  West  India  Co. 

As  early  as  1639,  a  large  tract  of  the  company's  land,  including 
the  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  future  Wall  street,  was  under 
lease  to  Jan  Jansen  Damen  (or  John  Johnson  Damen),  and  on 
April  25,  1644,  William  Kieft,  the  third  Dutch  Director  General, 
granted  the  tract  to  Dainen.  This  grant  is  recorde<l  at  pjige  9 1  in 
lilx?r  G(j  of  Grants  at  Albany.  (UotTman's  Estate  and  liights  of 
the  (/orporation.)  On  October  -'5.  KHu,  the  tirst  Knglish  (lovernor 
Tiicliard  i^ieolls  confirmed  the  grjuit  to  the  creditors  and  heirs  of 
Damen.  The  En<rlish  recit-iil  of  tlie  grant  in  this  confirmation  is 
recorded  at  pp.  129-];i:]  in  liiK>r  l.'J  of  Conveyances  in  tlie  Hall 
of  Kecords,  Xew  York  Citv,  quoted  hereafter  (pp.  597—600). 
Divested  of  its  involved  and  ohacure  phraseology,  and  put  into 
modem  language,  the  tract  may  he  described  as  follows:  It  lay 
on  both  sides  of  Broadway.  The  part  on  the  western  side  extended 
along  Broadway  in  a  north-north-easterly  direction  from  the 
northern  line  of  Trinity  church  yard  to  Fulton  street  75  rods 
and  thence  along  Fulton  street  to  the  shore  or  strand  of  the  North 
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river  at  Ghreenwich  Btieet  61^  rodfl.  The  soutii  ttde  of  the  tract 
extended  from  Broadway  along  the  north  line  of  Trimty  church 
yard  and  that  line  protraeted  to  the  shore  at  Greenwidi  stre^ 

38  rods.  Along  the  river  front  (Greenwich  street)  it  extended 
68  rods,  including  a  point  of  land  at  the  northern  end.  (IlolT- 
man's  Estate  and  Rights  of  the  Corporation,"  IT,  176.)  The 
part  on  the  eastern  side  of  Broadway,  in  which  we  are  more  par- 
ticularly interested,  extended  along  that  highway  50  rods,  from  a 
point  about  44  feet  north  of  \\  all  street  to  Maiden  lane.^'  i'  rom 
Broadway,  it  extended  east-south-eastward  along  the  line  on  which 
the  city  wall  was  built  later  72  roda^  9  ieet  5  inches  to  a  triangular 
piece  of  land  owned  hy  Tymen  Janaen  on  the  northwesterly  oomer 
of  Pearl  and  Wall  streeta  thence  northeaaterly  to  the  East  river  at 
Pearl  street  and  Ifaiden  lane;  thenoe  westerly  along  Maiden  lane 
to  Broadway.   (Hoffman's  Estate  and  Rights,  II,  214.  )f 

The  southerly  line  of  the  Damen  estate,  as  ahove  stated,  ran 
about  44  feet  north  of  the  present  north  side  of  Wall  street,  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale  which  shall  be  unfolded  later.  Its  location 
was  probably  tixed  by  sonic  rude  sort  of  fence  or  cattle  guard, 
possibly  of  felled  trees,  extending  across  the  north  side  of  tlie 
old  Dutch  Sheep  Pasture,  tuid  this  line  was  followed  when,  in 
16r>.'3,  the  city  wall  was  buil;.  Tn  that  year,  the  fourth,  arcatcst 
and  last  of  the  Dutch  Directors  General,  Stuyvesant,  deemed  it 
wise  to  secure  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  against  possible  aggres- 
sions by  !New  Eng^anders.  (Beeords  of  New  Amsterdam  I,  65.) 
On  March  16,  jHopo^sals  were  advertised  for  c<mstructing  a  line 
of  palisades  across  the  iakuad  from  river  to  river  (Ibid,  69). 
These  palisades  consisted  of  tree  trunks  13  feet  long,  set  3  feet 
deep  in  the  ground,  leaving  a  sheer  hei^  of  9  feet  on  the  nortli 
or  outer  side  whidi  nobody  could  scale.  On  the  sooth  or  inner 
side,  the  earth  was  banked  up  4  feet  high  forming  a  banquette  or 
standing  place  for  soldiers,  high  enough  to  enable  the  average  man 
to  look  over  the  top  of  the  waU.    Two  and  a  half  feet  back  of  the 

•  With  the  possible  expeption  of  the  corner  plot  monsnring  146  feet  along 
the  city  wall  and  232  feet  on  Broadway  discussed  hereafter. 

fThc  length  of  the  rods  mmtiotted  in  tlie  foregoing  appears  to  have  been 
alx>ut  14  feet.  Tlie  measurements  referring  to  the  tract  in  the  west  side  ot 
Broadway  when  compared  with  known  distances  point  to  that  COnduBlon. 
(Sec  ITotrman's  "  Kstates  and  Rights  of  the  Corporation/'  II,  167-168,  con- 
cerning the  length  of  the  rod. 
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banquette,  was  a  ditdi,  3  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep.  (Ibid,  72.) 
The  moat  or  ditch  of  a  defensive  fortification  is  usnallj  on  the 

outer  side  of  the  ran^iart,  but  this  ditch,  which  became  so  famous 
ill  history,  was  not  for  defensive  but  for  drainage  purposes,  and 
was  therefore  on  the  inside.  The  wall  was  completed  by  July  28, 
1653.  (Ibid,  90.)  When  in  the  course  of  time,  the  palisades 
rotted  and  fell  away,  the  ditch  remained  sufficiently  distinct  to 
serve  as  a  real  estate  boundary,  and  this  became  the  recognized 
southern  line  of  the  Damen  property.  (See  also  Val.  Man.  1866, 
53S  et  seq.)  From  subsequent  surv^s  and  real  estate  transactions, 
we  deduce  that  the  space  between  llie  ditch  of  the  city  wall  and 
the  building  line  on  the  south  side  of  Wall  street  was  about  80  feet 
at  Broadway  and  more  farther  eastward.  It  served  as  a  street 
and  parade,  and,  according  to  the  custom  which  still  prevails  in 
Dutch  towns,  this  outer  boundary  of  the  town  was  called  Cingel. 
It  was  also  called  the  Walk  along  the  Wall,  the  Walls,  and  then 
Wall  street.  If  the  reader  will  remember  that  this  original  thor- 
oughfare was  about  80  feet  wide,  he  will  better  understand  events 
to  be  related  hereafter. 

Jan  Jansen  Damen  died  about  1661  leaving  an  only  heir,}: 
Madam  Ouvilje.  She  left  one  son  and  several  daughters.  Her 
heirs  partitioned  the  farm  along  the  north  side  of  the  city  wall  into 
•*  *  lots  80  feet  deep  running  at  ri^t  angles  to  the  wall.  In  1685, 
Oovemor  Dongan  devised  a  get-rich-quick  real  estate  scheme  in 
ccmnection  with  this  property.  It  was,  to  purchase  from  the 
Damen  heirs  these  eighty  foot  lots  abutting  upon  the  ditch,  then 
lay  out  Wall  street  by  an  official  survey  which  should  narrow 
the  street  from  80  to  30  foot,  thus  cutting  otf  from  the  north  side 
of  the  street  a  strip  44  feet  wide  and  adding  it  to  his  80  foot  lots, 
making  them  altout  li^4  feet  deep  instead  of  80  feet. 

The  width  of  the  strip  cut  off  from  the  northern  side  of  Wall 
8treot  and  added  to  the  depth  of  Dongan's  lots  is  here  stated  with 
suflicient  accuracy  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  transaction ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  applying  to 

*  Valentine,  in  hin  Manual  for  1860,  page  529,  tjays  she  was  Damen's 
daughter,  but  in  his  Manual  for  1855,  page  533«  he  says  that  Adriana  CuTilje 
ilitt  narriAd  Oulqm  Vinje  sad  Moondly  Jan  Jaoaai  Damen.  0*Callaghan,  la 
hit  History  of  New  Netherland.  T.  434,  says  that  Ariantje  Cuvd  was  Daman's 
wife  and  that  apparently  they  had  no  children. 
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all  parts  of  Wall  street  or  to  all  the  lots  on  the  north  side  between 
Broadway  and  Pearl  street  Dongan's  grant  of  this  strip  to  John 
Knight  on  February  10,  1685-6  quoted  hereafter,  appears  to  indi- 
cate that  it  varied  from  ^iS^'^  to  ST)  feet  in  width,  the  latter 
ineafsuri'inent  being  at  William  street ;  but  an  addition  of  85  feet 
to  the  depth  of  an  SO  foot  lot  would  make  a  lot  105  feet  deep,  and 
it  is  difficult  at  the  present  writing  to  reconcile  such  a  measure- 
liient  with  the  depth  of  any  lots  at  that  point. 

Captain  lohu  Knight  was  the  agent  through  whom  Dongan 
tran?acted  his  deal.  Although  we  are  mainly  interested  in  the 
i'resbyteriau  Church  lots  which  were  included  in  the  transaction, 
yet  for  the  sake  of  the  completeness  of  the  record,  upon  which  we 
have  expended  considerable  research,  we  will  give  the  early  history 
of  the  whole  series,  beginning  at  Broadway  on  the  north  side  of 
Wall  street  and  reckoning  eastward. 

The  reader  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  the  properties  here- 
after described  lay  north  of  the  diteh  of  the  city  wall  (which  was 
approximately  44  feet  north  of  the  present  line  of  Wall  street) 
uiiiil  the  laying  out  of  Wall  street  December  10,  1685,  by  which 
they  were  enlargecl. 

We  will  l>egin,  now,  witli  the  area  occupying  the  eastern  si<le  of 
Broadway  from  the  ditch  to  Pine  street,  and  extending  about  140 
feet  (now  135  feet)  along  the  ditch.  The  description  of  the 
Damen  tract  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  quoted  verbatim  here- 
after, is  very  involved  and  obscure,  and  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  among  landmark  students  aa  to  whether  it  included  the 
area  in  question.  The  wording  of  the  grant  would  seem  to  include 
it,  were  it  not  that  the  grant  is  qualified  by  the  words  or  so 
much  of  the  said  land  as  then  remained  untransported."  Appar- 
ently the  east  side  of  Broadway  between  Wall  and  Pine  streets  had 
been    transported    before  those  two  streets  existed. 

On  January  10,  1646,  a  lot  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway 
through  which  the  City  wall  was  subsequently  built  was  gi-anted 
to  Cornelis  (Iroesens.  This  grant  is  recited  in  anollier  convey- 
ance made  on  ^larch  20, 1055.  by  which  (rroesens  deeded  it  to  Lul)- 
bertns  van  Dincklagen.  The  property  is  described  as  being  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Great  IIic:hwav  between  the  lot  of  Joluinnes 
^evius  on  the  south  si<le  and  Sybout  Claessen  on  the  north  side, 
measuring  5  rods  in  front  on  the  highway,  11  rods  5  feet  long  on 
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the  north  and  south  sides,  and  4^  rods  broad  In  the  rear,  through 
which  the  city  wall  is  at  present  hoilt/'  (Liber  A  of  Deeds,  Kew 
Toik  County,  page  11.) 

Xorth  of  Groescns'  lot  was  Svbout  Claesspii's  lot.  •granted  ^lav 
15,  1<)47.  It  measiirod  4  rods  in  front  on  tho  hierhwiiy  and  in  the 
rear,  cxtonded  Iroiii  tlu*  hi^diway  to  the  rail  fence  of  Danien.  and 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  l^ieter  (jroelet  and  ou  the  south  by 
Groesens.    (Liber  GO,  page  220,  at  Albany.) 

At  a  date  unknown  to  the  present  writer.  ])nt  certainly  y)rior 
to  Dec  14,  1685  (recital  in  deed  of  Stontenburgh  to  Knight)  and 
probably  prior  to  1673  the  area  measuring  146  feet  on  Wall 
street  and  282  feet  on  Broadway  had  passed  into  possession  of 
Sarah  Kiersted  and  Johannes  Van  Burgen.  The  suggestion  of 
the  date  1673  above  made  is  subject  to  verification,  bcdng  based 
on  the  interesting  but  not  altogether  conclusive  fact  that  in  the 
Xevv  Amsterdam  Court  ^linutes  of  October  17,  16T3,  there  it*  an 
order  requiring  the  demolition  of  certain  houses,  gardens  and 
orchards  ''situate  under  the  fort  and  bulwarks  of  New  Orange," 
and  quite  detached  from  those  lirst  condenmed  are  the  gardens 
and  orchards  of  Johan  V.  Brugh,  Sarg.  Kierstede''  as  if  they 
were  not  located  near  the  fort.  The  latter  name  is  indexed  Sarah 
Kierstede.  The  present  writer  has  a  suspicion  that  this  refers  to 
the  property  which  occupied  the  northeast  comer  of  Wall  street 
and  Broadway  adjacent  to  the  city  gate  and  is  the  same  property 
referred  to  in  Stoutenburgh's  deed  to  Enight  as  having  been  owned 
by  Sarah  Kiersted  and  J ohannes  Van  Burgen. 

How  this  tract  passed  out  of  possession  of  Sarah  Ivierste»l  and 
Johannes  \'an  Burgen  is  also  a  mystery ;  but  prior  to  February  10, 
1685-~86,  it  had  be<'oine  waste  and  unoccu]»ied  land,  and  as  such 
was  grante<l  by  Gov.  Dongan  to  John  Knight.  It  measured  14r(> 
feet  on  the  ditch  of  the  wall  and  232  feet  on  Broadway. 

On  March  9,  1685-86,  £ni^t  conveyed  the  same  tract  to  Gov. 
Dongan. 

On  April  26,  1687,  Dongan  sold  to  James  Graham  a  lot  <m  the 
northeast  corner  of  Wall  Street  and  Broadway  measuring  67  feet 
10  inehes  on  Wall  street  and  276  feet  on  Broadway.* 

*  Note,  tliat  the  (lifTi-rciK  <•  1>fl\\(M'n  270  feet  and  2.'?2  fcft  previously  men- 
tioned. naniolN  44  iwt.  represents  the  width  of  the  strip  added  by  the  remark- 
able survey  of  Wall  street. 
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On  the  same  date,  April  36,  1687,  Dongan  Bold  John  Palmer 
the  lot  next  east  of  the  Graham  lot,  measuring  G7  feet  10  inches  on 
Wan  street  and  270  feet  deep. 

Soon  thereafter,  the  Graham  and  Palmer  lots  apjxar  to  have 
Ijetome  public  property  again,  for  in  1692  Dongan  built  a  big 
4>t(ine  bastion  on  the  property.    (11  ill's  Story  of  a  Street,  p.  27.) 

8o  late  as  17:>1,  this  tract,  now  measuring  only  l.'io  feet  8  inches 
on  Wall  street  extending  from  Wall  to  Pine  streets,  appears 
on  the  so-called  Bradford  map  as  open  and  public  land. 

The  tract  which  we  have  been  describing  includes  as  a  part  the 
northeast  comer  of  Wall  street  and  Broadway  and  ^os.  2,  4,  6 
and  8  Wall  street 

Further  details  of  some  of  the  foregoing  trannsacti(»is  will 
appear  later. 

The  property  destined  first  to  come  into  possession  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Chnrch  began  at  No.  10  WaU  street 

Beginning  at  that  point,  135  feet  8  inches  from  Broadway, 
John  E[night  acquired  from  the  Damen  heirs,  on  December  14, 

1085,  bv  six  separate  conveyances,  the  lots  along  the  north  side  of 
the  diteli.  all  80  feet  deej),  and  aggregating  in  breadth  U08  feet 
7  inches.  'Fhey  reached  to  the  property  line  of  George  Heath- 
coarr  and  Jan  Janson  Slott  1*J1  feet  we-it  of  Pearl  street.  Follow- 
ing is  a  record  of  those  six  conveyances  from  west  to  east,  i  he 
first,  which  included  the  property  later  of  tlie  Presbyterian  church, 
we  give  in  full,  as  it  contains  the  recitation  of  Gov.  Xicolls' 
confirmation  of  the  Damen  grant  Wfore  mentioned,  and  also 
because  it  is  an  interesting  example  of  legal  verbosity  and  obscur- 
ity, and  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  punctuation  marks.  It 
is  recorded  at  pages  129-133  of  liber  13  of  Deeds  in  the  Hall 
of  Becords,  New  York  City : 

This  Indontnre  made  the  fourteenth  day  of  December  Anno 
l)ni  one  thousand  Six  hundred  and  Eighty  five  And  in  the  first 
yeare  of  the  Ilaigne  of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  James  the  Second 
Biy  the  Grace  of  God  of  England  Scotland  ffrance  and  Ireland 
King  Defender  of  the  faith  &  c  Between  Peter  Stoutenburgh  of 
the  Gitty  of  Newyorke  Merchant  of  the  one  part  and  John 
Enight  of  the  said  Citty  Esqr  of  the  other  part 

Whereas  the  Bight  Honourable  roTlonell  Eicbard  Nicolls 
Govemour  Generall  under  his  then  Royall  Highnesse  James 
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Duke  of  Yorke  and  Albany  &c  now  his  most  Saxared  Majesty  King 
James  the  Second  as  aforesaid  of  all  his  territoryes  in  Auiei  ica 
Did  I'.v  his  c'crtaine  pattent  or  instrument  of  writing  under  liis 
hand  and  Seale  bearinc:  the  date  the  third  dav  of  October  in  the 
nilU'tcf'iith  yeare  of  the  Kei^e  of  our  hite  Soveraigne  Kinu' 
Charles  the  Second  and  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  one  tliuu.<;ni<l 
Six  hundred  and  Sixty  seaven  And  Keeor(k'(l  in  the  Seerctarycs 
office  of  this  j)roviucc  (iive  Grant  Ratifye  and  contirnie  unto  tlic 
Creditors  and  heires  of  dolin  fJohnson  i)aiuen  n  ccrtainc  |);irc«dl 
of  Land  lyeing  and  being  on  both  sides  tlie  eonanon  Highway 
upon  the  Island  Manhattans  to  the  north  of  the  tfort  Conteining 
between  the  North  River  and  the  for-named  Highway  Seaventy 
five  Rodd  North  East  somewhat  more  northerly  by  the  Strand 
Sixty  one  rodd  and  a  halfe  on  the  South  side  to  the  Strand  thirty 
Eight  rodd  upon  a  direct  line  Sixty  eighty*  rodd  with  a  hooke  of 
Land  on  the  northerly  Side  of  the  Strand  on  the  eastern  part  it 
streched  along  the  Highway  fifty  rodd  on  the  South  next  to  the 
Land  heretofore  Ixdonging  to  the  Westindia  Company  South  east 
a  little  more  Easterly  Seaventy  two  rodd  nine  foot  tive  inidies  to 
the  land  then  appertaining  to  Tymen  J  an  sen  two  and  fifty  rodd-f 
and  two  thirds  of  a  roddf  next  to  the  said  land  of  Tymen  Jansen 
And  so  to  the  Strand  South  east  and  East  south  east  Seaven  and 
thirty  Kodd  and  three  foot  1)V  the  aforesaid  Land  aloiur  to 
Mai'ins  Lot  Seaventeen,  rodd  Light  foot  Then  it  stretched 
further  from  the  north  end  to  the  East  side  of  Marios  Land  next 
to  the  Hi^^way  Between  the  land  heretofore  belonging  to 
Cornelius  van  Tienhoven  and  the  said  Jan  Damens  to  the  first 
descent  of  the  comon  highway  or  so  much  of  the  said  Land  as 
then  remained  untransported  As  by  the  said  pattent  or  instru- 
ment of  writeing  reference  being,  thereunto  had  may  more  fully 
and  at  large  appeare 

Now  this  Indenture  wUnesscth  That  the  said  Peter  Stouten^ 
burgh  one  of  the  assignes  of  Christina  one  of  the  doughters  and 
heires  of  Adriaua  Cuviellc  sole  heire  of  John  Johnson  Damons 
as  aforesaid  for  diverse  good  and  valuahle  Considera'ons  him 
thereunto  moveing  P»ut  more  L'.sjuvially  for  and  in  f  onsld- 
eraMon  of  the  Sume  of  tenne  shillings  of  Lawful)  niony  ol'  rliis 
province  to  the  said  Peter  Stoutenburgh  in  hau<l  jitt  and  before 
the  Ensealing  and  delyvery  of  these  presents  by  the  said  John 
Knight  well  and  truely  payd  The  iteceipt  whereof  He  the  .>aid 
Peter  Stoutenburgh  doth  hereby  acknowledge  and- himself e  to  be 
therewith  fully  Satisfyed  Contented  and  paid  and  thereof  and  of 

*  So  ill  oritritml,  but  spellt'd  eight  in  other  recitations  of  tlie  same. 

t  Hdft'nian,  in  his  "  Kutate  and  Rights  of  Ihe  Corporation,'"  .nays  '•  leei.  " 
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every  part  and  parcell  thereof  <loe  clearly  acquitt  Exonerate  and 
discharge  the  said  John  Knight  his  heires  Kxecutors  and  aduiiii- 
istrators  for  ever  by  these  presents  Have  Given  Granted  Bargained 
Sould  aliened  infeoffed  and  confirmed-  and  by  these  presents  doe 
fully;  and  absolutely  give  grant  bargaine  Sell  alien  enfeoffe  and 
Oonfirme  unto  the  said  John  Knight  his  heires  and  assignes  for 
ever  A  certaine  toft  or  \ye'\Be  of  Land  Ix  inu  part  or  parcell  of  the 
before  recited  j)remisses  Scituate  Lyeing  and  beinc:  on  the  north 
east  side  of  the  citty  of  Xewyorke  on  the  East  side  The  to\vne  gate 
Joyning  to  the  said  Citty  fortifications  Conteinino-  in  depth  from 
the  Edge  of  the  ditch  Eiijhty  foot  and  in  front  to  the  towne  and 
Reare  one  hnndrcd  Hfrv  six  foot  and  one  inch  bonnded  to  the 
westward  with  the  Land  now  or  late  of  Sarah  Kirstead  and 
Johannes  Vanbnrgen  to  the  noirh\var<l  with  the  land  of  the  said 
Peter  Stoutenburgh  to  the  Eastward  wth  the  Land  of  Galine 
Verplanke  And  to  the  Southward  wth  the  Street  Commonly 
called  the  wall  street  with  all  and  singular  the  Eights  members 
appurtences  whatsoever  to  the  said  toft  or  piece  of  Land  belong- 
ing or  in  anywise  appertaining  and  the  reversion  and  reversions 
Remainder  and  Remainders  of  all  and  Singular  the  premisses 
beforementioned  And  also  all  the  Estate  Eight  title  Interest 
possession  property  claim  and  demand  of  him  ye  said  Peter 
Rtontenbnrgh  in  or  to  the  said  toft  or  piece  of  Land  and 
premisses  or  any  part  and  parcell  thereof 

To  Hare  and  to  hold  the  said  toft  and  piece  of  Land  and  prem- 
isses hereby  granted  bargained  and  Sonld  or  mentioned  to  i^e 
herein  or  hereby  granted  bargained  or  sold  nnto  the  said  John 
Knight  his  heires  and  assignes  to  the  only  proper  nse  benefite 
and  behoofe  of  him  the  said  John  Knight  his  heires  and  assignes 
for  ever  And  the  said  Peter  Stoutenburgh  for  himselfe  his  heires 
Executors  and  administrators  Doth  Covenant  promise  and  Grant 
to  and  with  the  said  John  Knight  his  heires  and  assignes  by  these 
presents  in  manner  and  forme  following  That  is  to  say  That  hee 
the  said  Peter  Stontenlmrgh  on  the  day  of  the  date  hereof  is 
Lawfully  and  absolutely  seized  of  the  said  toft  or  pieee  of  land 
herein  before  mentioned  and  granted  or  intended  to  be  hereby 
granted  as  of  a  good  and  Lawfnll  Estate  of  inheritance  in  ffee 
simple  withont  any  restraint  matter  or  thing  whatsoever  to  alitor 
incumber  or  defeate  the  said  Estate    And  that  the  said  Peter 
Stoutenburgh  now  hath  full  ])ow<'r  and  Lawfnll  authority  to  grant 
and  Convey  the,  same  and  premisses  nnto  the  said  John  Knight 
his  heires  and  assignes  in  manner  as  aforesaid  according  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents  And  that  the  said  toft 
or  piece  of  Land  and  premisses  now  are  freed  and  discharged, 
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of  and  from  all  former  and  other  titles  charges  and  incum- 
brances whatsoever  And  further  the  said  Peter  ^ntenbnrgh  for 
himselfe  his  heires  Executors  and  administrators  Doth  Covenant 
promise  and  grant  to  and  with  the  said  John  Knight  his  heirs  and 
asedgnes  That  he  the  said  Peter  Stoutenburgh  the  said  toft  or 
piece  of  Land  and  premisses  unto  the  said  John  Knight  and  to  his 
heirps  to  the  only  proper  use  and  behoofe  of  him  the  said  John 
Knight  his  heires  and  assignes  for  ever  against  him  the  said  Peter 
Stoutenburgh  his  heires  and  assignes  and  all  and  every  other 
person  or  persons  whatsoever  Clameing  by  from  or  under  him  or 
any  of  them  Or  bv  his  or  any  of  their  meanes  act  consent  title 
interest  privity  or  procurement  Shall  and  will  warrand  and  for 
ever  defend  by  these  presents  And  furthermore  That  the  said 
Peter  Stoutenburgh  and  the  heires  and  assigns  of  the  said  Peter 
Stoutenburgh  and  all  and  every  other  person  or  persons  whatso- 
ever any  Estate  Haveing  or  Lawfully  Glaimeing  of  unto  or  out 
of  the  premisses  or  any  part  thereof  by  from  oir  under  him 
Shall  and  will  for  and  dureing  the  space  and  time  ci  Seaven 
yeares  now  next  ensueing  upon  the  reaaonable  request  and  at  the 
costs  and  charges  in  the  Law  of  the  said  John  Knight  his  heires 
and  assignes  mate  doe  and  Execute  or  cause  or  procure  to  be 
made  done  or  Executed  unto  the  said  John  Knight  his  heirs  and 
assignee  for  ever  all  such  further  and  reasonable  net  and  acts 
things  Conveyances  and  assurances  in  the  Law  whatsoever  for  the 
further  and  better  assureing  sure  makeing  strengthening  and 
Confirmeing  unto  the  said  John  Knight  his  heires  or  assignes  for 
ever  as  aforesd  The  said  tOft  or  parcell  of  land  and  premisses 
hereby  granted  or  mentioned  to  be  granted  As  by  the  said  John 
Knight  his  heires  or  assignes  or  his  or  their  Councill  Learned  in 
the  Law  shall  be  Ke88onfd>ly  devised  advised  and  required 

In  WUness  Whereof  The  said  partyes  to  these  present  Inden- 
tures their  hands  and  Scales  have  interchangeably  Set  the  day 
and  yeare  first  above  written  Signed  Peter  Stoutenburgh. 

(Here  follow^  the  attestations  of  the  witnesses  and  the  customary 
memorandum  of  quiet  and  peaceable  possession.) 

The  foregoing  frontage  of  156  feet  1  inch  includes  Nob.  10, 12, 
14,  16, 18  and  20  Wall  street  and  the  jog  in  l^assau  street  (See 
plate  4.) 

On  December  14,  1685, , J acob  Kipp  and  Henrica  his  wife  con- 
veyed to  John  Knight  for  10  shillings  the  lot  next  east  of  the 

one  above  descril)ed  containing  in  depth  from  the  ditch  80  feet 
and  in  front  by  the  ditch  and  rear  77  feet  4l/>  inches  and  described 
as  being  bounded  to  the  west  by  land  now  or  late  of  Peter  Stouteu- 
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burgh,  ta  the  ii(3rtli  by  land  of  said  Kipp,  to  the  cast  by  bind  of 
Lucas  Ticnhoven,  and  south  by  Wall  street.  (Liber  13  of  Deeds, 
pp.  144—150.)*  This  lot  inchided  the  widtli  of  Xas.«ian  street 
(which  was  tii-st  called  Kipp  street  after  the  owner  al>ove  men- 
tioned) and  the  iirst  25  feet  east  of  ^Nassau  street,  now  2^o.  22 
Wall  street. 

On  December  14,  1685,  Lucas  Tienboven  or  Van  Tienhoven 
conYejed  to  John  Kni^t  for  10  shillings  the  lot  next  east  of  the 
one  last  abore  mentioned,  measuring  80  feet  in  depth  from  the 
ditch,  and  77  feet  4^/^  indies  in  width,  described  as  beinnf  bounded 
on  the  west  by  land  of  Gulian  Verplanke,  on  the  north  by  land  of 
Lucas  Tienhoven,  on  the  east  by  land  of  Lucas  Tienhoven  and 
John  Smith  jointly,  and  on  the  south  by  Wall  street.  (Liber  13, 
pp.  1IJ9-114.)  This  lot  corresponds  to  the  present  a<os.  24,  26 
and  2S  Wall  stroet. 

Oil  I  )(':  (  iiilK  r  14,  H)8a,  Lucas  riniliovcii.  snrireon,  and  Kath- 
erine  his  wife,  and  John  Smith,  mercliaiit,  and  Jeannetie  his 
wife,  sold  to  John  Knight  for  10  shiilinp^  the  lot  next  east  of 
the  fore^injj:  measnrin«r  80  feet  deep,  and  318  feet  9  in(  lies  along 
the  ditch.  Ih.iiikI^m!  oh  the  west  by  land  of  Lucas  Tienhoven,  oai 
the  north  by  land  of  Lucas  Tienhoven  and  John  Smith  jointly,  on 
the  east  by  land  of  Gulian  van  Planke  and  on  the  south  by  Wall 
street.  (Liber  13,  pp.  150-154.)  This  correspcmds  to  Nos.  80, 
32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  Wall  street  and  part  of  the 
width  of  William  street. 

On  December  14,  1685,  Abraham  Van  Planke,  in  Right  of 
!Mary  the  <lnuj;hter  of  Adriana  Cuvielle  Sole  heire  of  John  John- 
son Danieii,"  <*old  to  John  Knii^ht  for  10  shillinccs  the  parcel  next 
east  of  the  abtvenieasnrin^r '^O  feet  in  depth  from  the  ditch  and  10.5 
ffct  1  iucli  alomr  *b('  ditcli,  l)<>nn(l(>d  to  the  Westward  willi  the 
Land  in  Company  betweene  John  Smith  and  Lucas  Tienhoven,  To 
the  Xorthward  with  the  Land  of  the  said  Abraham  Van  Planke, 
To  the  Eastward  with  the  Land  of  John  Vancree,  and  to  the 
southward  with  the  said  Street  Commonly  called  the  Wall  street." 
(Liber  13,  pp.  124-128.)  This  includes  part  of  the  width  of 
William  street,  "Noa.  48  and  50  Wall  street  and  apparently  part 
of  No.  62. 

*  Libers  are  in  the  Hall  of  Records,  New  York,  unlera  otherwise  stated. 
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On  December  14,  1685,  John  Vangee  (or  Vinje)  son  and  heir 
of  Adriana  Cuviellie,  and  Nieaie  his  wife  sold  to  John  Knight  for 
various  coiisiclerations  but  more  especially  for  and  in  Consider- 
aeon  of  the  Suiue  of  tenne  Shillings  of  Lawfull  mony  of  this 
provencp  ■ '  the  lot  adjoining  the  fortitications  next  east  of  the  last 
mentioned  containing  "  in  depth  from  the  ditch  Eighty  foot  and 
in  front  bv  tiie  ditch  and  Reere  one  hundred  Sea  vent  v  three  foot 
Eleven  inches  bounded  to  the  westward  with  the  land  of  Gallme 
van  Planke  to  the  northward  with  the  Land  of  ye  said  John  Vangee 
to  the  Eastward  with  the  Land  of  George  Heathcoatt  and  Jan 
Jansen  Slott  and  to  the  Southward  with  the  street  commonly 
called  the  Wall  streett."  (Liber  18,  pp.  134-138.)  This  indudes 
part  of  No.  52,  apparently,  and  Nos.  5i,  56,  58,  60  and  62  Wall 
street,  reaching  to  within  190  feet  and  10  inches  of  Pearl  street. 

All  of  the  above  conveyances,  it  will  be  observed,  were  dated 
December  14,  1(585.  Now  comes  an  interesting  and  rapid  sequence 
of  events.  The  lots  Iwing  se<'urely  in  the  possession  of  Gov. 
J)on;ian's  lieutenant,  Dongan  issued  a  warrant  bearing  date  the 
next  day,  Decemlier  15,  1G85,  directing  Leo  Beckwith,  Deputy 
•Surveyor,  to  lay  out  the  northeast  side  (or  north  side,  as  w^e 
commonly  call  it  today)  of  Wall  street.  (Doc.  Hist.  ^.  Y.,  Ill, 
403.)  So  promptly  did  the  surveyor  perform  his  work,  that  on 
the  following  day,  December  16,  1685,  he  was  able  to  present  the 
following  survey  (Ibid) : 

By  vartue  of  a  Warrant  from  the  houble  Coll.  'I'ho.  Dongan 
Gouamor  Generall  of  his  Majesties  Coll  of  Kew  Yorke  &c  bear- 
ing date  ye  15th  Instant  to  mee  directed 

Haue  laid  out  ye  Korth  East  side  of  ye  Wall  street,  beginning 
at  ye  Westermost  Comor  of  ye  Butchers  Pen,*  and  then  Runing 
by  an  Angle  of  313°  or  North  West  &  by  West  Nine  degrees 
fifteene  Minits  Northerly  foure  hundred  twenty  three  foot  to  ye 
farthest  cornor  of  the  Smyths  Streetf  thence  by  an  Amgle  of  323 
deg:  or  Xorth  West  Eight  degrees  Northerly  foure  hundred 
therty  one  foot  to  ye  farthest  Cornor  of  the  Graft  Street,J  thence 
319  deg:  or  Northwest  foure  deizrees  northerly  one  hundred  hfety 

•  Near  what      now  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Wall, 
t  Xow,  Williuiii  street. 
J  Broid  street. 
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Olio  foot  to  ve  farthest  Corner  of  Stoiiteiiljcrgs  garden,*  wliich  is 
right  Opposite  to  the  South  East  Conior  of  ye  New  Street,  the 
saide  Street  beinij;  laide  out  thirty  six  foot  in  bredth,  Performed 
this  l(i  day  of  Dwemb.  lOS.'). 

P  mee     Lko.  Bkckwith   Dept  Surveior 

It  will  be  noticed  first  that  this  survey  of  Wall  street  did  not 
go  through  to  Broadway,  but  stopped  at  New  street  This  may 
have  some  significanoe  with  respect  to  the  Broadway  lots  men- 
tioned on  pages  595-7.  It  will  also  he  noticed  that  Beekwith  laid 

out  the  street  only  36  feet  wide  at  the  point  mentioned,  by 
which  ineaiis,  a  depth  of  about  43  or  44  feet  of  nnoccujMed 
hind  was  h»ft  in  front  of  Knigjht's  80  foot  lots,  which  if  added 
to  them  woubl  make  tlieni  about  124  feet  deep,  (See  diairram 
No.  K)  in  volume  II,  llotfnuui's  Estate  and  Rights  of  the 
Corporation.)  This  depth  of  lots  varied  at  different  points 
along  Wall  street  and  also  at  different  times.  For  instance,  at  a 
nieetino;  of  the  Common  (^onneil  held  ()cto])er  11.  1720,  it  Avns- 
"Resolved  that  the  Wall  Street  from  the  City  Hall  to  the  Broadr 
way  be  of  the  breadth  Contained  in  a  Draft  thereof,  this  day  jhto- 
duced  to  this  Court  by  Mr.  Samuell  Bayard,  by  which  Draft  the 
said  Street  is  to  be  forty  one  foot  wide  from  the  fence  of  the  Meet- 
ing house  to  the  Comer  of  New  Street  (Com.  Counc.  Mins.  Ill, 
241.)  Eventually,  the  lots  acquired  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
were  124  feet  deep.    (See  deed  quoted  hereafter.) 

The  survey  of  Wall  street,  leaving  this  unoccuj)ied  strip  of 
laud  (foruicrlv  liclouaiiiii'  to  the  Dutch  West  India  ('omj>any) 
Iviuo-  before  ivuiiiht's  lots  did  not  in  itself  add  the  fee  of  the 
additional  area  to  tliose  lots.  The  strip  was  still  '*  vacant  and 
waste  ^'  land,  and  Dongan  had  to  grant  it  to  some  individual  owner 
so  that  it  eould  legally  be  conveyed.  Therefore,  on  February  10, 
1085-86,  he  did  two  things.  First,  he  confinned  to  Knight  his 
purchases  of  80-foot  lots  made  on  December  14,  1686,  from  Peter 
Stontenburgli,  Abraham  Verplanke,  Lucas  Tienhoven,  John 
Smith,  Jacobus  Kipp  and  John  Vangee,  having  an  aggregate 

Siout<'nlnii<ih's  fiarden  was  the  property  begiiininfj  at  a  point  135  fwt 
8  inclies  tast  of  Broadway  and  extending  to  Nassau  street,  which  Peter  Stou- 
tenburgh  conveyed  to  John  Knight  December  14,  1986,  as  mentioned  on  pages 
597-600,  and  which  included  the  property  later  acquired  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 
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frcmtage  of  908  feet  and  7  inches  on  Wall  street  (liber  5  of 
Patents  at  Albany,  pp.  297-298.) 

On  the  same  day,  Febraary  10,  1685-86,  he  granted  and  con- 
veyed to  Knight  four  parcels  of  land.    The  first  parcel  was  the 

so-called  Vineyard  lot,  bounded  approximately  by  Park  liow, 
Beekniaii  street,  -Nassau  street  and  Ann  street.  The  second  pan-el 
was  tlie  northeast  corner  of  Wall  street  and  Broad  wa  v.  front  in": 
146  feet  on  the  ditch  of  the  old  wall  and  232  feet  on  Broadway. 
The  fourth  parcel  was  a  frontage  of  100  feet  on  the  ditch  and 
apparently  adjoining  on  the  east  the  908  feet  7  inches  of  frontage 
previously  acquired  by  Kni^t  And  lihe  third  parcel  was  the 
strip  of  vacant  and  waste  land "  lying  between  the  surveyed 
line  ci  Wall  street  and  the  ditch  in  firont-of  all  of  Kni^t's  lots 
(except  on  Hie  comer  of  Broadway)  measuring  1019  feet  8  inches 
in  len^.*  The  text  of  tliis  interesting  document,  copied  from 
Liber  5  of  Patents  at  Albany,  pages  29cl-207,  is  as  follows: 

Thomas  Dongan,  Lieut.  Oovemour  of  New  Yorke  and  its 
Dependencies  under  his  Ha'tie  James  the  Second  by  the  Grace  of 
God  Kinrj  of  England  Scotland  ffrance  and  Ireld  Defender  of  the 
faith  Siipreame  Lord  and  Proprietor  of  the  Colony  and  Prov- 
ince of  ]S^ew  Yorke  and  it«  Dependencies  in  America  To  all  to 
whom  this  shall  come  Sendeth  Greeting 

Whereas  there  is  a  C'ertaine  Parcell  of  Wast  Vacant  or  Comon 
Land  Scitnate  Lyeing  and  being  on  this  Island  Manhattans  with- 
ont  the  Gate  neere  the  Old  Wind  ^fill  by  niy  Warrant  Laid  out 
and  Surveyed  for  Jolin  Knight  of  the  Cittv  of  Xew  Yorke  Gent, 
beginning  at  the  fence  of  the  Shoemakers  Land  and  linns  by  the 
said  fence  East  forty  three  Degrees  Southerly  twenty  three  Ro*id 
and  twenty  of  twenty  five  Parts  of  a  Bodd  to  the  Land  of  William 
Beakeman  and  then  by  the  said  Land  twenty  one  Bodd  and  nine- 
teen of  twenty-five  Parts  of  a  Rodd  and  then  by  the  Comons 
Northwest  thirteene  Degrees  and  an  halfe  Northerly  ten  Rodd 
and  Eleaven  of  twenty  five  Parts  of  a  Bodd  and  then  South  West 
twenty  nine  Degreese  and  an  halfe  Westerly  twenty  Seven  Bodd 
and  Sixteene  of  twentv  five  Parts  of  a  Bodd  the  whole  l»eing 
Bounded  to  the  South  West  bv  the  Shoemakers  Land  and  South 
East  by  the  Land  of  William  Beakeman  Xorth  East  by  the  Comons 
and  North  West  by  the  Com  on  a  and  highway  contidneing  in  all 
two  af»ros  and  an  halfe  and  three  Bo  ld 

*  Approximately  tlie  length  of  the  aurreyed  line  ci  Will  street  fram  tilt 

butcher's  pen  to  Uie  comer  of  New  street 
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Ami  whereas  thore  is  another  Pareoll  of  Wast  Vacant  or 
(  'onion  Land  or  Peice  of  (ironnd  Seitiiatc  Lyeinp:  and  being  npon 
the  Island  aforesaid  on  the  ^'orth  sid<!  of  this  said  Cittv  and  on 
the  Kast  side  the  (iate  oposite  to  the  ikiryinu;  Place  by  my  War- 
rant Laid  ont  and  Snrveyed  for  the  said  John  Knight  P>oiinded 
to  the  East  and  Xorth  with  the  Land  of  Peter  Stoutenbergh  and 
Parte  with  the  Laud  Aow  iu  the  Possession  of  the  said  John 
Knight  to  the  West  intfa  fJie  Boade  or  Broade  way  and  South  by 
the  Street  being  in  Length  by  the  East  side  from  the  Edge  of  the 
Ditch  by  the  Line  of  the  said  John  Enight  and  the  said  Peter 
Stontenbergh  two  hundred  thirty  two  foott  and  ia  in  Breadth  on 
the  North  Side  by  another  Lott  of  the  said  Peter  Stoutenberi^h 
one  hundred  forty  Eight  Rodd*  six  Inches  and  in  Length  by  the 
Roade  or  T] roadway  two  hundired  thirty  two  foott  and  in  Breadth 
by  the  Streete  on  the  Sonth  End  one  hnndred  forty  Six  foott 

And  whereas  there  is  another  Parcell  of  vacant  and  Wast  Land 
being  Parte  of  the  sai(i  Wall  Streete  by  my  Warrant  Snrveyed 
and  Laid  ont  for  the  said  John  Knight  l>eginning  at  the  JNorth 
West  Corner  of  the  Cironnd  or  Laiul  Late  belonging  to  Peter 
Stoutenbergii  now  in  the  Occnpation  and  l*ossession  of  the  said 
John  Knight  and  is  iu  Breadth  to  the  Xorth  East  Bounds  Laid 
ont  for  the  said  Wall  Street  fifty  foott  and  Soe  in  Length  by  the 
said  Street  five  hnndred  ninety  one  foott  twelvef  inehes  Opposite 
to  the  North  West  Comer  of  the  Smith  Streetej:  and  is  there  in 
Breadth  Eighty  five  foott  and  and  then  Continued  by  the  said 
Streete  fonre  hundred  twenty  seven  foott  Eight  Inches  and  then 
in  Breadth  thirty  Eight  foott  six  Inches  to  the  North  West 
Corner  of  the  Gronnd  of  Thomas  Robinson  and  then  in  Length 
by  the  Land  Lately  Pnrchased  by  the  said  John  Knight  one  thou- 
sand and  nine  foott  to  the  North  West  (^orner  of  the  said  Gronnd 
lately  belonging  to  Peter  Stontenliergh  as  aforesaid  where  it  tirst 
began,  the  whole  being  15onnded  to  the  Sonth  West  by  the  said 
Wall  Streete  to  the  Sonth  East  In-  the  Ground  of  James  Hnrne  to 
the  North  East  by  the  Towne  Ditch  and  the  Land  Laielv  'Pur- 
chased  by  the  said  John  Knight  as  aforesaid  and  to  the  North 
West  by  Parte  of  the  Land  before  Laid  ont  for  the  said  John 
Knight. 

iLad  whereas  there  is  one  other  Peiee  of  Vacant  or  Wast  Land 
by  my  Warrant  Likewise  Surveyed  and  Laid  out  for  the  said  John 
Knight  Scituate  Lyeing  and  being  on  the  North  East  side  of  this 

•So  in  original, 
t  So  in  liber. 

X,  Smitii  street,  now  Winiam  street^  had  not  yet  been  opened  north  of  WaU 
street.   Its  northwest  comer,  therefore,  was  the  present  southwest  corner. 
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Citty  Begining  at  the  "North  West  Corner  of  the  Ground  of 
Thomas  Bobinson  and  is  in  Depth  to  the  Ground  of  George 
Heathcott  Seventy  f  oott  and  then  in  the  Heere  by  the  ffenoe  of  the 
said  George  Heathcott  one  hundred  and  two  foott  and  then  in 

depth  by  the  Ground  of  John  Vangee  Sixty  five  foott  and'  is  in 
front  one  hundred  foott  the  whole  Weeing  Ixmn-Ied  to  the  South 
East  bv  the  Ground  of  the  Said  Thomas  Kobiuson  and  Garret 
Johnson  Kooso  to  the  North  East  by  the  Ground  of  the  said  Goorire 
Heathcott  to  the  Nortli  West  bv  the  CJround  of  the  said  John 

ft- 

Vanfi^ee  and  South  West  by  the  Land  Lnttdy  Laid  out  for  John 
Knight  as  aforesaid  as  hy  the  Sevcrall  ivt'tnrncs  under  the  Hands 
of  tlio  Surveyor  (iciH'rall  of  this  Province  and  bis  Deputy  Ret'er- 
ence  lieiuii-  tli<^reunlo  had  u»ay  more  fidly  and  at  T>arg('  A])peare. 

Now  Know  Voe  tluit  I  the  said  Thomas  Douiran  by  \'irtne  of 
the  Power  and  Authority  from  his  Most  Sacred  Majesty  unto  me 
Derived  and  in  l*ersuauce  of  the  Same  have  Given  Granted  liiiti- 
fied  Released  and  Confirmed  and  by  these  l*resents  Doe  Give 
Ghrant  Rattifie  Release  and  Confirme  unto  the  said  John  Knight 
his  Heires  and  Assignes  forever  all  and  Singular  the  before 
Recited  Peices  or  Parcells  of  Land  Ground  and  ^Vppurtences 
thereunto  belonging  or  in  any  wise  Appurtaineing  and  Every 
Parte  and  Pareell  thereof  Scituate  Lyeing  and  being  as  aforesaid 
according  to  the  Limitts  Bounds  Measures  and  Qnantityes  herein 
before  Nominated  Set  Downe  and  Expressed 

To  have  and  to  hoKl  all  and  Singular  the  afore  recited  Peices 
and  Pareells  of  Land  Ground  and  Premissess  hereby  (Jranled 
Rattified  or  herein  or  hereby  intende<l  to  Ik;  Ciranted  llatritied 
Released  and  Coutirmed  unto  th<'  said  dolni  Kniuht  his  Heires 
and  Assignes  to  the  only  Proper  use  benititt  and  i»ehoofe  of  bini 
the  said  John  Kniuht  his  Heires  and  Assigns  forever  to  be  liolden 
of  his  Most  Sacred  Majesty  his  Heires  and  Successors  in  free  jind 
(Vmon  Soccagc  according-  to  the  Tenui-e  of  East  Greenwich  in  the 
Kingdom  of  England  Yeilding  therefore  and  Paying  Yearely  and 
every  Veare  as  an  acknowledgement  or  Quitt  Kent  to  his  Majesty 
his  Heires  and  Successors  as  aforesaid  or  to  such  Officer  or  Officers 
as  shall  by  him  or  them  be  appointed  to  Reemve  the  same  at  New 
Yorke  in  Lien  of  all  Services  and  Demands  whatsoever  the  Snme 
of  one  Shilling  Currant  mony. 

In  testimony  Whereof  I  have  caused  these  Presents  to  be 
Recorded  in  the  Secretary's  Office  and  the  Seale  of  the  Province 
to  be  hereunto  affixed  this  tenth  Day  of  February  in  the  Yeare  of 
oar  Lord  one  thousand  Six  himdred  Eighty  five  and  in  the  Second 
Yeare  of  his  Majestyes  Reigne. 

Thomas  Donoax. 
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It  now  became  Knight's  turn  to  convey  his  easily  aoquired 
holdings  to  his  master,  €k>Temor  Dongan,  and  this  he  did  on  March 
9,  1685-86.  On  that  date  Knight  conveyed  to  Dougan  the  80-foot 
lots  which  he  acquired  from  Stoutenhuri^,  Hipp>  Tienhoven, 
Smith,  Verplandc,  and  Vangee,  having  a  frontage  on  the  ditch 
of  908  feet  7  inches.  Miss  Jennie  Macarthy,  the  landmark  expert 
of  the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co.,  informs  us  that  this  convey- 
ance is  recorded  at  puii'e  (>4  in  lilu  r  J8  of  ( 'oiive_vance»  which  was 
foriiKM-ly  in  the  lu'uister's  Ottice  in  the  Hall  of  Kecoi*ds  but  has 
been  inissinj>'  fur  soiiu'  years  past.  We  have  therefore  been  unable 
to  consult  it  to  verify  the  statement  just  made  in  this  paragraph. 

On  the  same  date,  March  9,  1685-86,  Knight  conveyed  to 
Dongan  the  four  parcels  —  including  the  long  strip  between  the 
surveyed  line  of  Wall  street  and  the  ditch -:- which  Dongan  had 
granted  and  conveyed  to  him  on  February  10,  1685-86.  This 
instrument  is  recorded  in  Liber  9  of  Deeds  at  Albany  at  page  387, 
as  follows 

Knight  to  D<mgan,  March  9, 1685-6 

This  indenture  made  the  ninth  dav  of  March  Ann  Dm  ())ie 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ei^ht  five  .\aid  in  the  second  vear  of  the 
reigne  of  Our  now  Soveraigne  Lord  James  the  Second  by  the 
Grace  of  God  of  England  Scotland  ffranoe  and  Ireland  King 
Defender  of  the  faith  &e  Supreme  Lord  of  the  Province  and 
Colony  of  New  Yorke  &e  Betweene  John  Knight  of  tiie  City  of 
New  yorke  Esqr  of  the  one  part  and  the  Hig^t  Honorable  Coll 
Thomas  Dongan  his  Majeslyes  Leivt  and  Governour  Generall  of 
the  Province  of  New  yorke  aforesaid  and  its  dependancyes  in 
America  of  the  other  part 

Whereas  the  sd  rollonell  Thomas  Dongan  did  by  his  certaine 
Patentf  under  his  hand  and  the  Seal  of  the  Province  of  New 
yorke  aforesaid  give  gi*ant  ratifye  release  and  confinne  unto  the 
said  John  Knight  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever  a  certaine  parcell 
of  waste  vacant  or  common  land  Scituate  lyeing  and  being  on  the 

*  The  conveyance  \^  dated  Marcli  9.  1685,  hut  in  this,  as  in  other  cases  of 
English  dates  in  .lanuarv,  February  and  March  at  that  time,  we  must  correct 
the  year  to  conform  to  the  New  Style,  so  that  this  conveyance  was  made 
Haidi  9,  1686.  Hill,  in  hit  Intcreitmg  "Stoiy  of  a  Street."  page  23,  has 
inadvertently  overlooked  this  difforence  in  calendars  and  concluded  that  Knight 
conveyed  to  Dongan  before  Knight  acquired  the  property. 

t  Dated  February  10, 1685-6. 
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Island  Manhattans  without  the  gate  neere  the  old  wmdemilne 
beginning  at  the  fence  of  the  Shoemakers  land  And  ninns  by  the 
sd  fence  east  fourty  three  degrees  Southerly  twenty  three  rodd  and 
twenty  of  twenty  five  parts  of  a  rodd  to  the  Land  of  William 

Beeckman  and  then  by  the  said  hiiid  twenty  one  rodd  and  nineteen 
of  twentv  five  parts  of  a  rodd  and  then  bv  tlie  Comons  northwest 
thirteen  degrees  tV:  an  halfe  northerly  tenn  rodd  and  eleven  of 
twenty  five  parts  of  a  rmld  and  then  Southwest  twenty  nine 
dei^Tces  and  an  halfe  Westerly  twenty  seaven  rodd  and  Sixteen 
of  twenty  five  parts  of  a  rodd  the  whole  being  bounded  to  the 
Southwest  by  the  Shoemakers  land  and  south  east  by  the  land  of 
William  Beeckman  northeast  by  the  Commons  and  northwest  by 
the  Commons  and  highway  containing  in  all  two  acres  and  an 
halfe  and  three  rodd 

And  also  another  pareell  of  wast  vacant  or  Common  land  or 
piece  of  ground  scituate  lyeing  and  l)eing  upon  the  Island  afore- 
said on  the  northside  of  the  said  City  and  on  the  East  Side  of  the 
gate  opposite  to  the  burying  place  bounded  to  the  East  and  north 
with  the  land  of  Peter  Stoutenburgh  and  part  with  the  land  now 
or  late  in  the  possession  of  the  said  John  Knight  to  the  west  with 
the  road  or  broad  way  and  south  by  the  streete  being  in  length  by 
East  Side  from  the  edge  of  ditch  by  the  line  of  the  sd  John  Knight 
and  the  said  Peter  Stouteid)urgh  two  hundred  thirty  two  foot  and 
is  in  breadth  on  the  north  end  by  another  lott  of  the  said  Peter 
Stoutenburgh  One  hundred  fourty  eight  rodd*  six  inches  and  in 
length  by  the  road  or  iHoadway  two  hundred  thirty  two  foot  and 
in  breadth  by  the  Streete  on  the  south  end  One  hundred  fourty 
Six  foot 

And  alsoe  another  pareell  of  vacant  and  wast  land  being  part  of 

the  said  wallstreete  beginning  at  the  north  west  comer  of  the 
^ound  and  land  late  bekmging  to  Peter  Stoutenburgh  now  in  the 

occupacon  and  possession  of  the  said  John  Knight  and  is  in 
breadth  to  the  northeast  lx)uiids  laid  out  for  the  sd  wallstreete  fiftv 
foot  :>nd  soe  in  length  by  th<>  said  Street(^  five  hundred  ninety  one 
foot  twelve  inches  opposite  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Smiths 
Stn>et(>  and  is  there  in  breadth  eighty  five  foot  and  then  continued 
by  the  sd  streete  oner  hundred  twenty  Seaven  foot  eighth  inches 
and  then  in  breadth  thirty  eighth  foot  Six  inches  to  the  North- 
west corner  of  the  ground  of  Thomtis  Kobinson  and  then  in  length 
by  the  Land  lately  purchased  by  the  said  John  Knight  One  tliou- 
sand  and  nine  foot  to  the  northwest  comer  of  tl|p.8d  ground  lately 

•So  in  orifrinal.    Should  be  "feet." 

t  Tins  ia  an  orror  in  the  copy  in  the  liber.  In  the  patent  of  February  10, 
168S-6  from  Dungan  to  Knight  this  is  427  fert. 
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belonging  to  Peter  Stoutenburgh  as  aforesaid  wliere  it  first  l>egann 
the  whole  being  bounded  to  the  Southwest  by  the  said  wailstreete 
to  the  southeast  by  the  ground  of  James  Burne  to  the  northeast  by 
the  Towne  ditch  and  the  land  lately  purchased  by  the  said  John 
Knight  as  aforesaid  and  to  the  northwest  by  part  of  the  Land 
before  laid  out  for  the  said  John  Knight 

And  alsoe  one  other  piece  of  Vaciiut  or  waste  land  Seituate 
lyeing  and  being  on  the  north  east  side  of  this  City  beginning  at 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  groimd  ol  Xkmias  Bobinaon  and  is  in 
depth  to  the  ground  of  Qeorge  Heatheote  Seventy  foot  and  then  in 
llie  reeie  by  the  feaice  of  the  said  George  Heatheote  One  hundred 
and  two  foot  and  then  in  depth  by  the  ground  of  John  Vangee 
Sixty  five  foot  and  is  in  ffont  one  hundred  foot  the  whole  being 
bounded  to  the  south  east  by  the  ground  of  the  said  Thomas  liobin- 
flon  and  Qerryt  Jansen  Roose  to  the  northeast  by  the  ground  of  the 
said  Qeorge  Heatheote  to  the  northwest  by  the  ground  of  the  said 
John  Vangee  and  Southwest  by  the  land  lately  laid  out  for  John 
Sjiight 

As  aforesaid  as  bv  the  said  Patent  bearini]:  date  the  tenth  dav  of 
February  last  past  rekcon  being  thereunto  had  may  more  at  large 
appear 

Now  this  intlenturc  witncssetli  that  the  said  John  Knight  for 
and  in  consideration  of  the  S\uiie  of  twenty  shillings  Currant 
money  of  ^ewvorke  aforesaid  to  him  in  hand  paid  by  the  said 
Coll  Thomas  Dongan  at  and  before  the  eusealiiif;  and  delivery 
Hereof  the  receipt  whereof  he  the  said  John  Knight  doth  hereby 
aeknowledge  and  thereof  and  therefrom  and  of  and  from  every 
part  and  parcell  theieof  doth  hereby  acquitt  and  discharge  the 
said  Coll  Thomas  Dongan  his  heires  Eseeutors  and  Administra- 
tors And  for  divers  other  good  and  valuable  consideraeons  him 
the  said  John  Knight  thereunto  ^kerminio  especially  moving 
HATH  aliened  granted  bargained  sold  conveyed  released 
enfeoffed  and  confirmed  and  by  these  presents  doth  fully  el eerly 
and  absolutely  aliene  grant  bargaine  sell  convey  release  enfeoffe 
and  coofiime  unto  the  said  CoUonell  Thomas  Dongan  his  heirs 
and  assigns  forever  all  those  the  before  menconed  pieces  or  par- 
cells  of  land  conveyed  and  assured  Patented  and  confirmed  unto 
the  said  John  Knight  his  heires  nnd  assi^nes  butted  and  bounded 
as  aforesaid  and  all  and  singular  the  rights  members  and  appur- 
tenances thereunto  belonging  or  in  any  waves  appertaining  and 
the  revereon  and  revercons  remainder  and  remainders  rents  issues 
and  profites  of  all  and  singular  the  before  mentioned  bargained 
premises  and  every  part  and  parcell  thereof  And  alsoe  all  the  ' 
estate  right  title  interest  possession  use  daime  and  demand  what*  * 

20 
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soever  which  he  the  said  John  Knight  now  hath  may  miciht  should 
or  ought  to  have  of  in  to  or  out  of  the  premisses  before  bargained 
and  sold  or  of  into  or  out  of  any  part  or  parcell  thereof.  And 
alsoe  all  And  singu];n'  Patents  Deeds  Evidences  writeings  Escripts 
and  imunments  touching  or  concerning  the  said  bargained  prem- 
isses or  any  part  or  })arcell  thereof 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  pieces  or  parcells  of  Land  and 
other  the  premisses  with  their  appurtenances  unto  the  said  Coll 
Thomas  Dongan  his  heirs  and  assignes  to  the  only  proper  use  bene- 
fite  and  behoof  e  of  him  the  said  Coll  Thomas  Dongan  his  heirs  and 
assignes  forever  AND  the  said  John  Enight  for  himselfe  his 
heirs  Ezecrs  and  Adminisrs.  and  every  of  them  doth  covenant 
promise  and  grant  to  and  with  the  said  CoUonell  Thomas  Dongan 
his  Heirs  Execrs.  Admrs  and  assigns  and  every  of  them  by  these 
presents  in  manner  and  forme  following  that  is  to  say  that  he  the 
said  John  Knight  to  the  only  propper  use  and  behoofe  of  him  the 
said  John  Knig;ht  his  heirs  and  assignes  now  is  and  Standeth  and 
at  the  ensealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents  shall  be  and  stand 
seized  in  his  demesne  as  of  ifcc  Simple  of  and  in  all  and  every 
the  said  pieces  or  parcells  of  land  and  other  the  premisses  with 
their  appurtenancees  without  any  condicon  or  determinacon  or 
limitacon  of  use  or  uses  and  that  of  such  estate  the  said  John 
Knight  now  hath  good  right  lawfuU  power  and  absolute  authority 
to  grant  aliene  cxmrej  and  assure  the  said  severall  pieces  or  par^ 
cells  of  land  and  other  the  premisses  with  the  appurtenances  unto 
the  said  Collonell  Thomas  Dongan  and  to  his  heirs  and  assignes 
in  forme  aforesaid  forever  And  that  the  said  severall  pieces  or 
parcells  of  land  and  premisses  now  are  and  forever  hereafter  shall 
be  and  continue  unto  the  said  Collonell  Thomas  Dongan  his  heirs 
and  assignes  ifree  and  cleere  and  freely  and  cleerely  acquitted  and 
exonerated  and  discharged  or  otherwise  from  time  to  time  and  att  all 
timessnfficiently  saved  harmlesse  of  and  from  all  former  and  other 
gifts  grants  bargains  sales  leases  joynturcs  dowers  and  other  titles; 
and  incumbrances  whatsoever  had  made  done  or  suffered  or  to  be  had 
made  done  or  suffered  by  the  said  John  Knight  or  by  any  other 
person  or  persons  having  any  lawfull  estate  title  or  interest  in  or 
to  the  said  severall  pieces  or  parcells  of  land  or  premisses  by  or 
under  the  Estate  of  the  said  John  Enight  before  a  lawful!  Estate 
shall  be  thereof  made  and  lawfully  executed  to  the  said  Coll 
Thomas  Dongan  and  his  heirs  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  these  presents  And  that  he  the  said  Collonell  Thomas 
Dongan  his  heirs  and  assignes  shall  and  may  peaceably  and 
quietly  from  henceforth  forever  have  hold  oocn])y  possesse  and 
enjoy  the  said  pieces  or  parens  of  land  and  premisses  with  their 
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ai^urtenances  to  the  only  proper  use  of  him  the  said  Coll  Thomas 
BotDgan  his  heirs  and  assignee  from  henceforth  forever  without 
any  lett  trouble  Eviecou  recovery  or  expulsion  Of  or  from  him 
the  said  John  Knight  or  otherwise  by  any  other  person  or  persons 
any  estate  having  or  lawfully  claimeiu|r  of  in  or  to  the  premisses 
or  any  part  thereof  by  from  or  under  hiui  And  that  he  the  said 
John  Knight  and  his  heirs  shall  and  will  do  and  suffer  to  be  done 
at  all  times  within  the  sjmce  of  Seaveu  years  next  ensueing  upon 
the  reasoiialtle  request  and  at  the  costs  aud  charges  in  the  Law  of 
him  the  said  ('ollonell  Thomas  Dongan  his  heirs  or  assigns  all 
and  every  further  and  other  lawfull  and  reasonable  act  and  acts 
thing  and  things  as  shall  be  reasonably  de\  ised  or  advis<'d  by  the 
said  Collonell  Thomas  Dongan  his  heirs  Kxecrs  or  Adnirs  or  his 
or  their  Council  learned  in  the  laws  for  the  further  and  better 
assureing  and  suimnakieing  of  the  premisses  and  every  part  and 
parcell  hereof  unto  the  said  Collonell  Thomas  Dongan  his  heirs 
and  assignes  so  as  the  said  John  Knight  or  his  heirs  he  not  com- 
pelled or  compellable  to  travell  further  than  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  City  of  New  yorke  for  the  doing  and  executing  thereof 
Li  witness  whereof  the  partyes  first  abovenamed  to  these  pres- 
ent Indentures  have  interchangeably  sett  their  hands  and  seals  the 
day  and  year  first  above  written, 

John  Knight 

(Seal.)  Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  Lucas  Santen 
J.  Spragge  Is  Swinton  Geo.  fFarewell 

Memorandum  that  on  the  ninth  day  of  ^[arch  Anno  T)om  1685 
the  within  named  John  Knight  appeared  iK'fore  me  John  Palmer 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  &  Terminer  and  generall 
Goale  delivery  and  acknowledged  the  within  Indenture  to  be  his 
Aet  and  deed  J.  Palmer 

Memorandum  that  full  ft  peaceable  possession  and  seisen  of  all 
and  singular  the  lands  and  heriditaments  within  granted  or 
menooned  to  he  granted  was  bad  and  taken  by  the  within  named 
Ooll  Thomas  Dcmgan  To  hold  to  him  the  said  Collonell  Thomas 
Dongan  his  heirs  and  assignes  according  to  the  forme  and  effect 
within  written  in  the  presence  of  J.  Palmer 

Edw:  Antill     Geo:  ffarewell 

In  the  foi-egoing  transactions  Dongan  had  "  dropped  a  stitch." 
He  bad  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  owners  of  the  80<foot  lots  which 
Kni^t  had  acquired  might  have  had  an  interest  in  the  area 
between  the  surveyed  line  of  Wall  street  and  the  ditch  upon  which 
their  lots  abutted,  which  interest  had  not  been  conveyed  to  him. 
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Thefefoie,  on  March  15,  1685-86,  he  eeeaied  from  Stoatenbuzgh 
and  the  others  the  following  release,  copied  from  Liber  9  of  Deeds 
at  Albany,  page  64: 

To  all  Xian  People  to  whomc  these  preseritij  shall  come 

John  Vangee  and  Nicsie  his  wife  Peter  Stoiitenburgh  Abra- 
ham Verplaiic'k  Lucas  Tienhoven  and  trintijc  his  wife  John  Smith 
&  Jannctie  his  wife  and  Jacobus  Kip  and  Henrica  his  wife  all  of 
the  Citij  of  Xew  yorke  send  greeting 

Know  Yee  that  we  the  said  John  and  Niesie  Vangee  Peter 
Stoatenbiu^  Abraham  Verfdanke  Lucas  and  Trintije  Tienhofren 
John  and  Janetie  &nith  &  Jacobus  k  Henrica  Eip  for  divers  good 
jtjst  and  valuable  causes  and  oonsideracons  us  thereunto  moveizig 
have  remised  and  altogether  of  &  for  us  and  our  heires  forever 
quitt  churned  and  by  these  presents  do  joyntly  and  severally  for 
us  and  our  heires  forever  remise  release  snd  forever  quitt  claime 
unto  John  Enight  of  the  Oitty  of  New  yoi^e  £sqr  (in  his  full  and 
peaceable  possession  and  seizin  being)  and  to  his  heires  and 
Assismes  forever  All  the  Right  Estate  title  Claime  use  |X)ssessioii 
revercon  interest  and  demand  whatsoever  which  we  or  anv  of  us 
ever  had  have  or  by  any  means  whatsoe\'er  hereafter  may  have  and 
which  our  or  any  of  our  hoiros  hereafter  may  have  of  in  or  to  any 
part  parcell  or  ])iece  of  ground  arljoyning  to  the  wall  street  or 
lying  and  being  betweene  the  northeast  side  of  the  Town  ditch  and 
tilie  said  streeet  or  to  the  south  or  southeast  of  any  part  of  the 
severall  Tofts  or  pieces  of  land  by  us  in  and  by  our  severall 
Indentures  under  our  hands  and  seales  bearing  date  the  four- 
teenth day  of  December  Kow  last  pest  Conveyed  to  the  said  John 
Eni^t  his  heires  and  assignes  and  alsoo  off  and  in  aU  and  singu- 
lar the  profitts  Comodityes  and  her:MItaments  whatsoever  and  of 
and  in  the  revercon  and  revercons  of  all  and  singular  the  premisses 
and  every  part  and  parcell  thereof  So  that  neither  we  nor  any  of 
us  our  or  any  of  our  heires  or  any  other  persons  for  us  or  any  of 
us  or  in  our  or  any  of  our  name  or  uames  any  rii^ht  Estate  Title 
Claime  use  Interest  Dower  Title  of  Dower  or  Demannd  ol  and 
in  the  aforesaid  part  parcell  or  piece  of  ground  and  other  the 
premisses  with  all  and  sinirular  the  appurienances  or  any  part 
or  parcell  thereof  may  from  henceforth  require  Claime  or  Chal- 
lenge the  same,  but  from  all  action  of  Right  Estate  Title  Claime 
use  possession  Revercon  dower  Title  of  Dower  Interest  or 
Demannd  to  have  or  seeke  shall  be  forever  Excluded  and  debarred 
by  these  presents. 

And  we  the  said  John  and  I^iessie  Vangee  Peter  Stoutenburgh 
Abraham  Verplancke  Lucas  and  Tryntije  Tienhoven  John  4k 
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Jannetie  Smith  and  Jacobus  and  Henrica  Kip  and  our  and  every 

of  our  heires  all  and  singular  the  ]>rcmisscs  with  their  appurten- 
ances to  the  said  John  Enight  hia  heires  and  assignes  againat  iia 
and  every  of  us  our  and  every  of  our  heires  will  warrant  and  for- 
ever defend  hy  these  presents. 

In  Witnesso  Whereof  AVc  the  said  John  and  Niesie  Vangec 
Peter  vStoiitenburi^'h  Abraham  Verjjlanko  I.ncas  and  Tryntije 
Tienhoven  John  and  Jannetie  Smith  and  Jacobus  and  Ilenrica 
Kip  have  hereunto  sett  our  hands  and  seales  the  fifteenth  day  of 
March  Anno  Dom  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  Jiighty  five  and 
in  the  second  yeare  of  the  Raigne  of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  James 
the  second  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  England  Scotland  ffrance  and 
irland  King  Defender  of  the  faith  &c 

J.  Vang  EE 
the  markc  of   Xiesib  X  Vangee 

Petjsk  Stoutknbubgh 
the  marke  of   Absaeaic  X  Verfi«a:?ke 

LuGAS  Van  Tienhoven 

TBnrnjB  Vaw  Tienhovek 

JoHir  Smith 

Jannetie  Smith 

Jacobus  Kjp 

HsinacA  Ktf 

Sealed  with  their  scales  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  James 
Grahame  Geo  ffarewell. 

We  now  come  to  that  point  in  the  narrative  at  which  Dongau 
began  to  part  with  his  large  holdings  and  we  will  tai^e  np  these 
transactions  by  beginning  again  at  the  northern  comer  of  Broad- 
way and  Wall  street. 

On  April  20,  1G87,  in  consideration  of  a  "  competent  sum  of 
currant  money  of  New  York,"  he  sold  to  James  Graham  the  lot 
"  nppon  ye  north  cast  side  of  ye  Citty  of  New  York  and  is  nppon 
ye  northeast  side  of  ye  wall  street  heing  ye  Comer  Lett  to  ye 
soaih  east  of  ye  broadway  or  town  gate  and  is  in  breadth  In  ye 
front  with  ye  Bange  of  ye  street  hum  ye  town-gate  southeast 
tenn  degrees  easterly  sixty  seaven  foot  tenn  inches  and  is  in 
length  on  ye  southeast  side  from  ye  wall  street  to  ye  ground  of 
Peter  Stoutenburgh  northeast  two  degrees  and  a  half  northerly 
two  hundred  &  seaventy  foot  and  then  in  breadth  in  ye  rear 
northwest  four  degrees  k  a  halfe  Westerly  seaventy  three  foot 
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town  inclies  and  then  is  in  Length  by  the  road  to  the  town  gate 
southwest  four  degrees  southerly  two  hundred  seaventy  six  foot 
and  is  bounded  to  ve  southwest *by  the  wall  street  to  ve  southeast 
by  lott  of  Capt.  John  Palmer  &  Northeast  by  the  Ground  of  Peter 
Stoutenburgh  and  nortlLwe»t  By  ye  Boad  or  broadway."  (Liber 
13,  page  291.) 

As  this  frontage  was  formerly  232  feet  on.  Broadway  and  is  here 
stated  at  276,  we  infer  that  the  width  of  the  grab  "  strip  at  this 
point  was  44  feet  between  the  ditdi  and  the  snrvejed  line  of  Wall 
street 

On  the  same  date,  April  26,  1687,  Dongan  sold  to  John  Palmer 

the  lot  next  east  of  the  one  above  mentioned,  measuring  southeast 
10  degrees  east  <>T  feet  10  inches  along  Wall  street;  northeast  one 
degree  north  205  feet  4  inches  along  "  ye  new  lotts  staked  out  & 
grounds  of  Peter  Stoutenburgh ;  "  northwest  4^/2  degrees  west 
73  feet  10  inches  along  ''ye  grounds  of  Peter  Stoutenburgh;  " 
and  west  2^/2  degrees  south  270  feet  along  "ye  grounds  of  Mr. 
James  Qraham."    (Liber  13,  page  292.) 

'*  Ye  new  lotts  staked  out "  on  the  east  of  the  Palmer  lot 
included  the  property  first  acquired  in  171^  by  the  Presbyterian 
church.  The  (dinr<di  also  later  acquired  part  of  the  Palmer  lot 
itself. 

On  May  25^  1689,  Dongan  conveyed  to  Abraham  Depeyster 
and  Nicholas  Bayard  all  the  land  on  the  noHh  side  of  Wall  street 
between  Broadway  and  William  street  except  the  Graham  and 

Palmer  lots  just  mentioned.  This  conveyance  is  important,  not 
only  because  it  includes  tlie  future  Presbyterian  church  lot,  but 
also  because  it  was  one  of  the  great  real  estate  transactions  of  that 
period  to  which  many  titles  in  the  Wall  street  district  hark  back. 
It  is  also  imjKjrtant  because  it  contains  the  earliest  mention  of 
the  laying  out  of  Willinni  and  T^assau  streets  north  of  Wall 
street.  For  reasons  best  known  to  the  purchasers,  it  was  not 
recorded  until  February  1,  lT24r-5,  nearly  36  years  later.  It 
is.  to  be  found  in  liber  81  of  Deeds  at  page  25  et  seq,  as  f<^ow8 : 

This  Indenture  made  the  five  and  twentieth  day  of  May  in  the 
fifth  Year  of  the  Beign  of  onr  sovereign  Lord  James  the  second 
by  the  Grace  of  God  Kin^  of  England  Scotland  IVanoe  aad 
Ireland!  Defender  of  the  faith  &c:  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
Christ  One  thousand  Six  hundred  Eighty  and  Nine  Between-  the 
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Honorable  Colonell  Thomas  Dongan  of  the  One  part  and  Abraham 
IJe  Peyster  of  the  Citv  of  New  York  Merchant  and  Nicholas 
Bayard  of  the  same  uity  Esquire  of  the  Other  Part  WUnessetk 
that  the  said  Thomas  Dongan  for  and  in  Consideration  of  a  Cer- 
tain sum  of  good  and  lawful  English  Monej  to  him  at  and  before 
the  Execution  of  these  Presents  bj  the  said  Abraham  De  Piester 
and-  Kieholas  Bayard  in  hand  well  and  truely  paid  the  Beoeipt 
whereof  is  hj  these  Presents  acknowledged  and  that  the  said 
Thomas  Dongan  therewith  is  fully  satisfied  paid  and  Contented 
and  thereof  and  therefrom  and  of  and  from  Every  part  and  par- 
cel! thereof  the  said  Thomas  Dongan  doth  hereby  aoquitt  Exoner- 
ate and  discharge  the  said  Abraham  De  Peister  and  Nicholas 
Bayard  their  Heirs  Executors  and  Administrators  Hath  Granted 
Bargained  Sold  Enfeoft  Eeleast  and  Confirmed  and  by  these 
Presents  doth  hereby  Grant  Bargain  Sell  EnfeoflFe  Release  and 
C'onfirme  unto  the  said  Abraham  De  Peister  and  Nicholas  Bayard 
their  Heirs  and  assigns  for  ever.  All  those  Certain  Lotts  or  Tofts 
of  Ground  Contcined  in  a  Certain  piece  or  [Kirccll  of  Land  Scitn- 
ate  lyinp:  and  beins^  in  the  North  East  part  of  the  City  of  New 
^  (jrk  begining  at  the  South  West  Corner  of  a  Certain  piece  of 
Ground  in  breadth  Six  an<l  twentv  fo<_)t  laid  out  and  surveyed  for 
a  street  lying  between  tlie  land  hereby  mentioned  to  be  Granted 
and  Confirmed  and  a  Certain  lott  of  Ground  by  the  said  Abra- 
ham De  Piester  late  purchased  of  John  West  Running  thence 
North  Westerly  fouer  hundred  and  one  and  thirty  foot  to  one 
Other  Certain  piece  of  ground  in  breadth  six  and  twenty  foot  laid 
out  and  surveyed  for  a  street  from  the  said  street  Extending  the 
same  Course  one  hundred  and  fifty  foot  to  the  Ground  Granted 
by  the  said  Thomas  Dongan  to  one  John  Palmer  and  one  James 
Graham  thence  North  Easterly  along  the  said  GhH>und  one  hun- 
dred and  four  and  twenty  foot  from  thence  South  Easterly  one  hun- 
dred four  and  fortv  foot  to  the  Ground  last  described  to  be  laid 
out  for  a  street  from  the  said  street  the  same  Course  four  hun- 
dred five  and  forty  foot  to  the  Piece  of  Ground  first  Mentioned 
to  be  laid  out  f(»r  a  street  and  from  thence  aloni:  the  said  street 
South  Westerly  ona  hundred  and  Eiirhteen  foot  and  Six  Indies 
to  the  place  where  it  first  befjan  Together  with  all  and  singular 
the  Rights  Wayes  Easements  Profitts  Advantages  Hereditaments 
and  appui-tenanecs  whatsoever  held  Used  Occupied  or  Enjoyed  to 
or  with  tlj<'  said  Ground  and  I*remisses  or  any  }>art  thereof 
thereto  belonging  or  apjKirtaining  or  accepted  Keputed  taken  or 
known  as  part  Parcell  or  Member  thereof  and  the  Reversion  and 
Keversions  Bemainder  and  Kemainders  of  all  and  singular  the 
Premisses  with  the  Aiipurtenances  And  all  the  Estate  Right  Title 
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Use  Possession  Claime  and  demand  whatsoever  of  him  the  said 
Thomas  Dongan  of  in  and  to  the  said  Gronnd  and  Premisses  or 
of  in  or  unto  Every  part  thereof,  To  Jtave  and  to  hold  "  etc. 

The  conveyance  is  signed  by  Thomas  Dongan  in  the  presence  o£ 
James  Mathewea,  Timothy  Bumney  and  W.  j^icolis. 

The  phaseolpgy accepted  zepnted  talcen  or  known  as  party"  eto., 
is  evidently  designed  to  indude  Hie  40  feet  or  more  appropriated 
hy  IDongan. 

The  Demolition  of  the  CHi/  Wall 

Events  were  now  impending  which  were  destined  to  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  on  the  history  of  Wall  street.  The  old  and  first 
City  Hall  at  No.  73  Pearl  street  was  in  a  wretched  state  of  disre- 
pair and  utterly  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  T'ity;  and  on 
May  12,  1696,  the  subject  of  a  new  City  Hall  was  broached  in 
Ihe  Common  Council  (Minutes^  I,  405.)  The  matter,  however^ 
encountered  various  d^ys,  until  on  January  11,  1699,  the  site 
on  the  north  side  of  Wall  street  oppoedte  Broad  street  and  lying- 
partly  across  the  lower  end  of  Kassau  street  was  recommended. 
(Ibid  II,  68.)  On  May  25,  the  Common  Council  approved  the 
site  and  ordered  that  the  new  City  Hall  be  erected  there.  But 
to  make  room  for  the  hnildinff,  it  was  necessary  to  liavc  authority 
to  remove  the  remains  of  the  old  City  Wall,  wliicli  had  fallen, 
into  a  state  of  decay.  In  order  that  this  might  be  done  lawfully, 
tlie  Common  ( V>uncil,  over  which  Mayor  Johannes  Depeyster  then 
presided,  at  a  meeting  held  August  18,  1609,  :u1oj)ted  the  following 
petition  to  Lieut  Gkivemor  Nanfan  (Minutes,  II,  82) : 

To  the  Honble  John  Kanfan  ESqr  Lieut  Gouvemour  & 
Commander  in.Chiefe  of  the  Province  of  Kew  Torke  and  to 
the  Honble  Council 

The  Humble  Petition  of  ye  Mayor  Aldermen  and  Com- 
monality of  the  Citfy  of  New  Torke  Convened  in  Common 
ConnciL 

Sheweth 

.  That  the  former  line  of  fortifications  that  did  Bange  Along  the 
Wall  Street  from  the  East  to  the  North  Kiver  together  with  ihe 
Bastians  that  were  thereon  Erected  are  fallen  to  decay  and  the 
Incroachment  of  Buildings  which  have  been  made  Adjacent 
thereimto  will  Render  ye  Same  Useless  for  ye  time  to  Come  And 
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the  Citty  purposing  with  all  Speed  to  build  A  Xew  Citty  HaU 
att  the  End  of  one  of  the  principle  streets  within  the  said  Citty 
fronting  to  the  Aforesaid  Line  of  fortifications  therefore  humbly 
pray  that  Your  Honours  would  be  pleased  to  Tntorcede  with  his 
Excellency  the  Capt.  Genl  that  the  same  fortifications  may  be 
demolished  According  to  the  powers  and  Authorities  Intrusted 
with  him  ^Vnd  that  the  Stones  of  ye  Sd  Bastians  with  the  Consent 
of  the  Owners  thereof  may  be  Appropriated  to  the  Building  the 
said  Citty  Hall.  And  Your  Petitioners  as  in  duty  bound  Shall 
Ever  pray  &c: 

The  foregoing  petition  has  as  much  bearing  on  the  Presbyterian 
dinrch  site  as  on  the  City  Hall  site^  for  the  line  of  the  Oily 
Wall  ran  ri^t  throu^  the  middle  of  the  future  ehnfch  properly. 

The  lemoval  of  the  City  Wall  and  the  erection  of  the  City 
Hall  immediately  gave  to  Wall  street  a  new  importance,  and 
likewise  enhanced  the  value  of  the  property  ahutting  on  the  street. 
Bayard  and  Depeyster  then  divided  their  property  into  building 
lots,  each  taking  certain  ones  of  them,  as  shown  on  a  map 
attached  to  an  indenture  of  partition  dated  January  3,  1718-9. 
The  original  of  this  map  cannot  be  found.  A  reproduction  of  the 
map  (upon  which  Xipp  street  is  erroneously  called  King  street) 
may  he  seen  in  Valentiae's  Manual  for  1860,  page  532,  and  Hill's 
"  Story  of  a  Street "  opposite  page  30. 

Purchase  of  Fvni  PrubyUrioA  Church  Lot 

With  this  antecedent  history,  we  now  come  to  the  first  acquisi- 
tion of  land  for  the  First  Presbyterian  church.  While  the  congre- 
gation were  worshipping  in  the  City  Hall,  as  before  related 
(pages  51>0,  591),  ^fessrs.  Gill>ert  Livingson,  Patrick  MacKnight, 
John  ^icoU  and  Thomas  Smith  evidently  looked  around  for  the 
meena  with  which  to  purdiaae  the  land  which  they  had  selected 
and  upon  which  they  had  secured  an  option.  Failing  to  secure 
liie  money  with  which  to  make  a  cash  purchase,  they  decided  to 
give  their  joint  note  for  £350.  (Doc  Hist  N.  Y.  m,  418,  497, 
408,  quoted  hereafter.)  This,  we  judge,  accounts  for  the  delay 
between  April  16,  1718,  the  date  of  their  petition  for  the  use 
of  the  City  Hall,  in  which  petition  they  said  they  had  "pur- 
chased" the  land,  and  JaTuiary  5,  1719,  the  date  of  the  actual 
conveyance  of  the  property.    The  property  which  they  bought 
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from  Bayard  and  Depeyster  had  a  froiLtage  of  88  feet  in  Wall 
street  and  a  depth  of  124  feet>  and  comprised  the  present  Xos. 
10,  12,  14  and  16  Wall  gtreet  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
interesting  deed,  quoted  in  full  below,  is  dated  January  5,  1718 ; 
but  again  we  must  remember  that  this  was  according  to  the  Old 
Style  calendar,  and  was  therefore  1719  by  our  present  reckoning. 
To  confirm  this  statement,  one  may  refer  to  the  text  of  the  deed 
and  read  also  that  it  was  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  I. 
That  monarch  was  proclaimed  King  on  August  1,  1714. 
Tlierefore, 

The  first  year  of  his  reign  began  August  1,  1714 
second  "        "  "        "  1715 

"   third         "    "  "        "  1716 

"   fourth"    "    "      "  "  1717 

"  fifth    «    «    **     "        «        «  1718 

The  only  Januaiy  which  occurred  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  rei^ 
was  the  January  following  August  1,  1718^  namely,  Januaiy  in 
the  year  1718  Old  Slyle  or  1719  New  Style. 

The  deed  is  recorded  at  pages  473-475  in  liber  28  of  Convey- 
ances in  the  Hall  of  Records,  as  follows : 

Recorded  for  Mr.  John  Niools  Patriclc  Maclvniiiht 
Gilbert  Livingston  and  Thomas  Smith  the  Third  day 

of  March  Anno  Dom  1718 

This  Indenture  made  the  fifth  day  of  January  in  the  tiftb 
Year  of  the  Rei^^  of  onr  Sovereign  Lord  George  by  the  Grace  of 
God  King  of  Great  Britain  ff ranee  and  Ireland  Defender  of  the 
faith  &c:  Annoque  Domini  1718  Between  Colonel  Abraham 
Depeyster  and  Kathrina  his  Wife  and  Saniiudi  Bayard  of  the 
City  of  New  York  Merchant  and  Margaret  his  wife  of  the  one 
|>art  and  John  Niools  of  the  Same  City  Apothecary  Patrick  Mac- 
knight  of  ihe  Same  City  Merchant  Gilbert  Livingston  of  the  Same 
City  Merchant  and  Thomas  Smith  of  the  Same  City  Merchant  of 
the  Other  part  Witnesseth  that  the  Same  Abraham  Depeyster  and 
Kathrina  hii?  Wife  and  Samuel]  Bayard  and  Margaret  his  Wife 
for  and  in  Consideration  of  the  Sum  of  Three  hundred  and  fiMty 
Pounds  Currant  Money  of  New  York  to  them  in  hand  at  and 
before  the  Ensealing  and  Delivery  of  these  Presents  well  and 
truly  by  the  Said  John  Nieols  Patrick  ^faeknight  Gilbert  Living- 
ston and  Thomas  Smith  paid  and  Satisfvod  or  Secured  to  be  well 
and  truly  paid  and  Satisfyed  the  Receipt  whereof  they  the  Said 
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Abraham  Depeyster  and  Samuell  Bayard  do  hereby  Acknowledge 
and  themselves  therewith  to  be  fully  Satisfyed  and  Contented  and 
thereof  and  therefrom  and  of  and  from  Every  part  and  parcell 
thereof  they  the  Said  Abraham  Depeyster  and  Samuell  Bayard 
do  for  themselves  Each  of  them  for  himself  his  heirs  Executors 
and  Administrators  and  Every  of  them  Acquit  Exonerate  and 
Dischar^  the  Same  John  Xicols  Patrick  Macknight  Gill)ort 
Livingston  and  Thomas  Smith  and  Each  of  them  and  their  Heirs 
Executors  Administrators  and  Assigns  and  Every  of  them  for 
Ever  by  these  Presents  Have  Granted  Bargained  Sold  Aliened 
Enfeoffed  Assured  and  Tonfirmed  and  Do  by  these  Presents  for 
them  and  their  heirs  grant  J>argain  Sell  Alien  Enfeotfc  Assure 
and  Confirm  unto  them  the  Said  John  Nicols  Patrick  Macknight 
Gilbert  Livingston  and  Thomas  jSmith  and  their  Heirs  and 
Assigns  for  Ever  AU  that  Certain  piece  of  Ground  within  the 
City  of  ISew  York  to  the  Westward  of  the  City  Hall  fronting  to 
Wall  Street  on  the  North  Side  of  the  Wall  Street  and  Containing 
in  Breadth  along  the  said  Street  and  also  in  the  Hear  Eighty 
Ei^t  foot  English  Pleasure  Each  and  in  lenth  about  One  hundred 
twentv  four  foot  Each  Side  like  Measure  be  the  Same  more  or 
less.  Bounded  Southerly  by  Wall  Street  Westerly  by  Mr. 
Palmer's  ground  T^ortherly  by  the  Rear  of  Some  Lotts  to  the 
Northward  thereof  and  Easterly  In-  Other  Ground  belonging  to 
the  aforesaid  Abraham  Oepeyster  &  Samuell  Bavard  with  its 
Hereditaments  and  Appurtenanors  aiid  all  that  their  and  Each 
of  their  Estate  right  title  Dower  Interest  use  Possession  Property 
Claim  and  Demand  of  into  or  out  of  the  Same  and  Every  part 
thereof  and  the  Reversion  and  Reversions  R(»mainder  and 
Remainders  of  the  Same  To  have  and  To  hold  all  that  Certain 
piece  of  Ground  and  Premisses  with  its  TTereditaments  and 
Appurtenances  whatsoever  to  the  Same  belonging  or  Appertaining 
mrto  the  Same  John  Nicols  Patrick  Macknight  Gilbert  Livingston 
and  Thomas  Smith  their  Heirs  and  Assigns  for  Ever  to  the  Sole 
and  only  proper  use  benefit  and  behoofe  ii  the  Same  John  Niools 
Patrick  M admight  Gilbert  Livingston  and  Thomas  Smith  and 
'their  Heirs  and  Assigns  for  Ever  And  the  Said  Abraham  Depey- 
ster and  Samuell  Bayard  do  for  tliemselves  and  Each  of  them  for 
himself  his  heirs  Executors  and  Administrators  and  Every  of 
them  Doth  Covenant  Grant  Promise  and  Agree  To  and  with  the 
Same  John  Nieols  Patriek  Macknight  Gilbert  Livingston  and 
Thomas  Smith  and  their  TTeirs  and  Assigns  That  they  the  Said 
Abraham  Depeyster  an'l  Samuell  Bayard  and  Eaeh  of  them  htkI 
their  Heirs  the  Same  Certain  piece  of  ground  and  premisses  M-ith 
its  Hereditaments  and  Appurtcnanres  unto  the  Same  John  Nicola 
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Patrick  Mackniglit  Gilbert  Livingatoia  and  Tiiomaa  Smith  their 

Heirs  and  Assigns  against  them  the  said  Abraham  Depeyster  and 
Samnell  Bayard  and  Each  of  them  and  Each  ckf  their  Heirs 
Exeoators  and  Administrators  and  Evory  of  them  and  all  Other 
Person  or  Persons  Claiming  or  pretending  to  Claim  by  from  or 
under  them  or  any  of  them  Shall  and  will  Warrant  and  for  Ever 
Defend  bv  these  Presents.  In  Tesiiuwny  whereof  the  Party's  to 
this  Indenture  first  above  Named  have  hereunto  interchangeably 
Sett  their  hands  and  Seals  the  day  and  Year  first  above  written. 
Samll  liayard  (Seal)  Alargreta  Jiayard  (Seal)  A:  D:  Peyster 
(Seal)  C:  D:  Peyster  (Seal)  Sealed  and  Delivered  in  the  Pres- 
ence of  David  Jamison  Henry  Gilliam 

Memorandum  that  on  the  twelfth  day  of  februazy  in  the  fifth 
Year  of  King  George  &e :  Peaceable  and  quiet  Seisin  and  posses- 
sion being  had  by  the  witiiin  Named  Oolonel  Abraham  Dep^yster 
and  Samuel  Bayard  of  the  Ground  and  premisses  with  in  Men- 
tioned was  given  and  Delivered  to  John  Nicols  Patriek  Mae- 
knight  Gilbert  Livingston  and  Thomas  Smith  party  to  this 
Indenture  to  hold  to  them  and  their  heirs  and  Assigns  for  Ever 
ArfordiniT  to  the  tnie  Intent  and  meaning  of  the  within  Indenture 
In  the  Presence  of  us  David  Jamison  Cornelius  Low  Wm. 
Provoost. 

Memorandum  that  on  the  twelfth  day  of  fcbruary  in  the  iRftli 
Year  of  King  (leorge  &c:  personally  appeared  before  David 
Jamison  Esqr.  Recorder  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Quorum  for  the  Said  City  and  County 
of  "Sew  York  Abraham  Depeyster  and  Eatherine  his  Wife  and 
Samuel  Bayard  and  Margaret  his  wife  and  Did  acknowledge  this 
Instrument  to  be  their  Voluntary  Aet  and  Deed  and  that  they 
Did  Severally  Seal  and  Deliver  the  Same  to  the  use  within  Mien- 
tioned  and  the  Said  Xatherine  being  privately  apart  Examined 
and  the  said  Margaret  being  Privately  npart  Examined  did  Sev- 
erally Confess  that  they  did  not  through  the  threats  fear  or  Com;- 
pulsion  of  their  respective  Said  Husbands  or  of  any  Other  for 
thetn  do  tlie  Snine  but  freely  &  Willingly  of  own  will  and  free 
Assent  Cogt  &  Examt  die  Annoque  Supradictis  Coram  David 
Jamison 
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IV 

BUILDING  THE  FIRST  CHURCH 

Raising  Funds  a  Difficult  Tosh 

The  building  of  the  first  church  was  bc^^un  in  the  summer  of 
1718y  before  i^e  title  to  the  land  was  actually  conveyed,  and 
finished  afterwards.  (See  letter  to  Mr.  Crickton  dated  March  2, 
1718-19,  page  622  following.)  A  tablet  erected  in  the  enlarged 
church  in  1848,  mentioned  hereafter,  says  that  it  was  "first 
erected  in  1719.''  That  it  was  still  unfinished  in  1720  is  indicated 
by  the  reference  to  "the  Meeting  house  now  buildinc'"  in  the 
remonstrance  of  Gilbert  Liviiiuston  ami  Tiiouias  Siuiih  u^^uiust 
the  petition  of  Pastor  Anderson  and  associates  for  incorporation 
in  September,  1720.  (Doct.  Hist.  K  Y.  Ill,  402-;3.)  The 
church  was  designed  to  be  60  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  with 
long  windows  aud  doors.  (See  letter  to  Mr.  Crickton.)  A  profile 
of  the  ciiurcb  appears  among  nine  such  pictures  on  David  Grimm's 
"  Plan  of  the  City  and  Environs  of  Xew  York  as  thej  were  in 
the  jears  1742,  1743,  and  1744 which  ia  reproduced  in 
Valentine's  Manual  for  1854.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest  four,  and 
is  represented  as  a  rectangular  building  one  atorf  high,  with  a 
]^ain  single-gabled  roof,  without  steeple,  having  three  windows  on 
a  side.  The  windows  are  half  round  at  the  top.  The  church  cost 
£1500.    (Letter  to  Mr.  Crickton,  quoted  hereafter.) 

As  might  be  expected,  the  congregation  which  could  not  afford 
to  pay  cash  for  the  land  had  dilliciilty  in  raising  money  for 
building  the  church.  Watson,  in  his  '*  Anuals  of  Xew  York" 
says  that  it  is  on  record  in  Conneclicui  that  clinrches  there  took 
up  collections  to  aid  the  primitive  building  "  in  Wall  street.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  statement  in  the  petition  of  the  Minister, 
Elders  and  Trustees  dated  March  18,  1706,  and  quoted  in  full 
hereafter  (page  G35)  to  the  effect  that  the  land  was  purchased 
and  the  first  church  waa  built  with  the  Assistance  of  the 
Charitable  Contributions  obtain'd  from  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
said  City,  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  and  the  Church  of  Scotland." 
(Doc.  Hist  N.  Y.  Ill,  497-8.) 

The  raising  of  snhscripticms  was  also  hampered  by  dissensions 
which  arose  in  the  infant  church,  as  appears  from  a  letter  which 
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they  wrote  on  March  2,  1718-19,  to  John  Cricktou  or  Clirickton, 
the  manuscript  copy  of  which  is  in  the  archives  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.  It  is  a  letter  of  introduction  given  to  Patrick 
MaoEnight  who,  we  leam  from  another  source,  contemplated  going 
to  the  old  country  about  f^ia  time.  After  some  preliminai-y 
courtesies,  the  letter  refers  to  the  endeavors  to  secure  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Gospel  in  its  power  and  purity  in  New  York ;  to  the 
singular  respect  shown  them  by  the  Oity  magistracy  in  gi-antiug 
them  the  use  of  the  City  Hall  for  a  meeting  place  "  till  our  own 
is  built,  the  foundation  whereof  was  laid  the  last  Summer,  which 
will  be  a  very  Creditable  &  HeautifuU  Editiee  of  fiO  feet  long  A: 
no  wide  &  long  Windows  &;  Doors."  "  Coll.  Hunter  our 
(lOinernour  is  also  our  particular  ffrieiid  and  the  far  irieate^t 
part  of  the  men  in  power  are  well  affected  to  our  Interest;  the 
greatest  part  of  this  City  are  Dutch  &  ffi-euch  Protestants  and 
in  the  Country  they  are  mostly  English  Dissenters  and  in  New 
England  the  adjoyning  Colony's  they  are  universally  such.  We 
have  many  Wealthy  people  in  these  parts.  Something  more  than 
a  year  ago  we  made  a  promise  of  One  hundred  four  pounds,  pr 
Annum  to  a  Minister  during  his  Residence  among  Us  but  he 
not  being  a  Man  Qualified  for  this  place  we  Expect  the  Presbytery 
will  Shortly  Eemove  him.  ...  We  have  here  the  same  privil- 
cdges  as  the  Church  of  England  without  restriction.  ...  If 
yon  or  any  of  your  friends  know  any  Ingenious  Miui.ster  that 
is  at  Libertv  and  has  any  Inclination  to  travell  it  mav  not  l>e 

I  t/  I 

anu'«  to  give  him  notice  of  Us."  The  letter  then  says  that  tlie 
bearer,  Patrick  McKni«;ht,  merchant,  is  one  of  the  foremost  pro- 
moters of  the  undertaking  in  New  Vork,  and  begs  Mr.  Cricktou 
to  assist  him  in  going  to  such  Ministers  and  people  as  might  help 
forward  the  affair. 

A  similar  letter  of  the  same  date,  the  MSS.  copy  of  which  is 
also  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society  archives,  was  addressed 
to  John  Matthews,  Jr.,  ^*  Dear  Cousin.''  It  says  that  for  the  spaoe 
of  about  15  months  they  have  had  a  minister  constantly  residing 
here  but  by  reason  of  some  unhappy  accidents  they  do  not  think 
he  will  remain  their  settled  Minister.  They  cannot  make  a  change, 
however,  as  Mr.  Anderson  "was  l>r<»ught  hither  in  an  Orderly 
Way,  being  Sent  hy  the  Synod  upon  the  Call  of  the  people  and 
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cainiot  be  itMiioved  till  the  Presbitery  under  which  we  are  meets 
which  will  be  in  May  ffollowing,  after  which  We  propose  to  send 
our  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Ministers  of  London  to  send  us  one  approved 
by  them  as  fitt  for  this  place/'  The  object  of  the  letter,  therefore^ 
is  to  learn  of  any  minister  who  might  be  available.  We  have 
made  aome  considerable  progress  towards  building  a  Meeting 
honse  which  we  expect  will  cost  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds  to 
finisli  it."  Mr.  MacKnigfat  had  a  petition  for  contributions  for 
this  purpose. 

Another  manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  is  a  Draft  of  a  Petition  to  the  Synod  at 
Philadelphia  Septeuilxa*  1(5,  1710,  for  Assistanee  to  build  our 
Meeting  House."  It  is  addressed  "  to  the  Keyerend  the  ^foderator 
and  Remaining  Members  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  at  Phila- 
delphia Convened  September  *  ITIO,"  and  b^ns:  "The 
Humble  Address  of  the  Presbyterian  Congr^tion  of  the  City 
of  New  York."  It  contains  many  intei^lineations  and  elisions. 
The  substance  of  the  address  is  as  follows:  The  congregation, 
''being  a  part  of  your  Charge"  are  encouraged  to  address  the 
Synod.  The  difficulties  under  which  the  congregation  has  labored 
are  referred  to ;  and  then  follows  a  sentence,  afterwards  crossed  out, 
declaring  that  "  intemperate  heats  and  unchristian  division  "  had 
reduced  their  zeal  and  vigor.  "  We  are  now  going  forward  with 
the  building  begun  and  designing  to  cover  our  Meeting  House 
in  Dependanoe  on  your  providence  for  assistance."  The  congrega- 
tion had  encouraging  hopes  from  Connecticut,  and  letters  from 
Glasgow  gave  them  to  understand  that  part  of  the  money  raised 
in  that  Synod  was  designed  for  thdr  assistance.  But  these 
prospects  were  not  adequate,  and  the  congregation  asked  the  aid 
of  the  Philadelj^a  Synod,  "  because  of  the  relation  we  stand  to 
you,  being  as  it  were  your  offspring,"  for  such  help  tiiat  they 
might  "  with  joy  put  the  cope  stone  upon  &  finish  the  begun  house 
of  God  in  this  place." 

On  March  21,  1719-20,  Thomas  Smith  and  Gilbert  Livingston 
invited  Mr.  MacKnight,  Dr.  ^icols  and  others  to  meet  that  evening, 
at  6  or  7  o'clock  at  Widow  Post's,  to  see  if  we  can  bring  our 
public  matters  to  an  agreement"   A  copy  of  this  note  and  an 

*  Date  not  given. 
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account  of  how*  it  was  received  is  in  a  MSS.  in  the  New  York 
Historical  Society's  archives.  Mr.  MacKnight  was  not  at  home 
when  the  invitation  was  sent  to  the  house  and  Mr.  Nicols  received 
it  "  in  a  very  Disdainful  manner." 

In  May,  1720,  a  letter  was  addressed  by  the  New  York  con- 
gregation to  He  v.  Dr.  Increase  Mathar,  minister  at  Boston,  and 
other  ministers  beginning  "  'Tis  now  near  three  years  sinoe  « 
veiy  small  number  of  the  Presbyterian  perswasion  in  this  City 
first  united  their  endeavours  to  obtain  the  establishment  of  Goeqp^ 
ordinances  in  a  pure  administration  among  them."  It  refers  to- 
Ihe  unhappiness  caused  by  the  unsuitableness*  of  the  Minister 
who  blew  np  the  first  fire  of  contentioa  among  them,  the  totall 
extinguishment  whereof  we  never  expect  till  his  removall  from 
among  us."  After  bewailing  the  situation,  the  letter  begs  the 
Boston  ministers  to  find  for  thcra  a  "  pious  Ii)gcniou3  Minister  " 
"whose  Gifts  and  Graces  may  in  your  Opinion  render  him  Quali- 
fied for  New  York."  They  promise  him  80  pounds  a  year. 
(N.  Y.  Historical  Society  Society  arduves.) 

In  the  same  spring,  1720,  letters  were  written  to  Bev.  Benjamin 
Oolmsn,  saying  that "  the  number  of  North  Britons  men  is  small^ 
not  exceeding  7 ;  the  two  most  Considerable  are  Me8&  Madmi^t 
&  Nicols;  the  first  is  a  Han  of  a  more  peaceful  Temper  &  we 
beliere  has  been  led  on  in  this  affair  contrary  to  his  judgmeat  he 
having  so  often  declared  that  he  never  would  be  instrumental  to 
settle  Mr.  Anderson  in  New  York ;  the  other  has  been  the  most 
active  person  in  our  Disturbances,  A  great  Bigott  for  his  own 
way  and  a  Man  of  such  a  pure  Conscience  that  all  the  time  of  his 
aboad  in  Boston  he  never  could  joyn  in  with  any  of  theae 
Churches.''  The  letter  is  a  long  one,  referring  to  the  difficulties, 
and  looking  for  aid  for  a  new  niinister.  Other  letters  of  the  same 
tenor  were  written  at  the  same  time. .( Y.  Hist.  Socy.  archives.) 

It  was  in  this  state  of  afiairs,  in  September,  1720,  that  2Cr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  MacKnight  and  others  petitioned  to  the  Qovemor 
and  Council  for  incorporation.  This  petition  and  the  remum.- 
stranoe  of  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Smitii  contain  some  inside 
histoiy  of  the  purchase  of  the  real  estate  which  is  <xf  interest. 
The  petition  is  to  be  found  on  pages  46(^62  of  volume  IH  od 
ibe  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  as  follows: 
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To  His  Excellency  William  Burnett  Esqr  Capt  Genii  &  Comdr 
in  Chief  of  the  Ptovinoe  of  New  York  Nov  Jersey  and  the 
Territoriea  thereapon  Depending  and  Vice  Adminll  of  the 
Same  In  Council 

The  Humble  Petition  of  the  Bevd  J ames  Anderson  Presbyter- 
ian Minister  Patrick  Macknight  John  NicoU  Joseph  Leddel 
John  Blake  &  Thomas  Ingles  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  the 
Best  of  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  in  the  City  of  New 
York 

Sheweth  unto  Your  Ezoellcy  That  by  the  continuance  and 
Bnoooragement  of  the  Govermnent  of  this  Province  Th(  v  are  soe 
far  advanced  in  the  Carrying  on  of  the  Service  and  Worship  of 
Almighty  God  Within  this  City  by  a  voluntary  Contribution,  and 
Assi>!tance  given  bj  and  Expected  from  well  l)is[)osed  Persons, 
That  they  have  adventured  to  I'lircliase  a  Piece  of  Ground  for  a 
Church  and  Ceniitrv  ^  have  Eixcted  thereon  a  Convenient  Meet- 
ing  house  to  Worship  in  after  the  manner  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  ^Sorth  I>ritain  and  that  .saine  particular  persons  for 
want  of  their  being  incorporated  for  that  and  the  Like  purposes 
have  obliged  themselves  there  Heirs  Executrs  &  Adminisrs  for 
the  payment  of  the  Consideration  money  of  the  said  Ground  and 
the  Matterials  and  Workmanship  of  Building  thereupon  and  in 
Consideration  thereof  for  their  Private  Security  have  taken  the 
Grant  of  the  said  Land  to  them  their  Heirs  and  Assigns  for  Ever 
but  have  entered  into  Bonds  in  the  Penall  Same  of  Two  Thou- 
sand Pounds  unto  certain  Trustees  in  the  S;une  Pond  Mentioned 
upon  condition  that  when  soever  it  Shall  Please  God  the  said 
Grantees  &;  Obligors  and  IIeir.>5  Execurs  &  adniinsts  shall  be  fully 
Beimbnrsed  all  their  Just  and  Kensmiable  Charires  Kncrairement-s 
and  Disbursmts  made  and  Contracted  bv  the  buildin<r  of  the  said 
Church  Cenietry  Pulpit  pews  and  other  Necessaries  antl  Conveni- 
ences That  the  same  Grantees  of  the  same  (Jround  shall  at  the 
speciall  Instance  and  liequest  of  the  aforesaid  trustees  and  at 
the  behalf  of  the  said  Congregation  and  of  the  Execurs  and 
Adminisrs  of  the  same  Trustees  Sign  Seal  and  Deliver  perfect  and 
Execute  audb  Deed  or  Deeds  Declaration  of  Trust  or  Other  Con- 
veyance  or  Conveyances  for  the  same  Ground  &  Apurtenancea 
Chnich  and  Cemitry  to  such  person  or  persons  Body  Politick  or 
Corporat  for  the  use  of  the  same  Presbyterian  Congregation  as 
the  same  Trustees  shall  think  fitt  to  Nominate  and  appoint  and 
In  case  the  same  Congregation  should  be  Incorporated  then  To 
and  for  The  nse  of  the  same  Congrerration  &  their  Successors 
for  Ever  being  Presbyterians  to  the  End  and  purpose  that  the 
Same  Congregation  may  be  Incorporated  and  made  one  Body 
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rolitick  in  fact  and  name  tor  the  carrying  ou  of  their  said  Pious 
intentions  and  the  free  use  and  Exercise  of  there  said  Eeligion  in 
its  true  Doctrine  Discipline  k  Worship  according  to  the  rules  and 
Methods  of  the  established  Presbj1;erian  Church  of  North  Britain 
to  them  and  their  Sucoessors  for  Ever,  by  a  free  and  voluntaiy 
Contribution  k  not  compulsory  or  Otherwise  in  Derogation  of  the 
Rights  &  Privileges  of  the  National  Church  of  England  by  Law 
Established.   They  therefore  Humbly  Pray 

May  it  Please  Your  Excellcy 

Bv  Letters  Patient  under  the  Great  Seal  of  This  Province  t^ 
ineorporat  them  by  the  Name  of  the  Minister  Elders  and  Deacons 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  City  of  New  York  to  make 
them  One  Body  Politick  &  Corporat  in  fact  and  name  Capable 
and  able  in  the  Law  of  sueing  and  being  sued  answering  and 
being  answered  unto  Defending  and  being  Defended  in  all  Courts 
of  JUiw  and  Equity  in  all  matters  and  Causes  whatsoever  of  taking 
and  receiving  holding  and  Enjoying  to  them  and  there  Successors 
for  Ever  there  said  Church  and  Ground 'and  Cemitry  where  the 
same  now  Standeth  with  such  other  necessarie  powers  and  Aiuthor- 
itv  for  the  Preservation  and  Continuation  of  there  Succession 
The  Management  of  there  Affaires  and  the  free  use  and  Exercise 
there  said  Religion  in  the  said  Oity  of  ^^Tew  York  as  your 
Excellency  with  the  advice  of  His  Majties  Councill  shall  see  meet 
and  Reasonable  and  the  Petitioners  As  in  Duty  Boimd  shall  Ever 
pray  &c 

James  Andkkson 
Patkiok  Macknigut 
joht^  ^^icolt. 

JOSEPIT  LeDDKL 

John  Blake 

New  York  Septr  i9th  1720 

But  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Smith,  who  had  given  their  note 
jointly  with  Messrs.  Nicoll  and  MacKnight  for  £r»r)0  to  Col. 
Depeyster  and  Mr.  Bayard  for  the  purchase  price  of  the  church 
land,  and  who  had  conceived  a  dislike  for  Pastor  xVnderson, 
objected  to  the  granting  of  the  petition  for  incorporation,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  their  belief  that  it  would  instal  Mr.  Anderson 
so  perman^tly  in  his  position  as  Minister  of  tiie  congregation 
that  he  could  not  be  superseded.  They  also  stated  other  reasons 
in  their  remonstrance  as  follows  (Doc.  Hist  N.  Y.  Ill,  462,  464 
and  N..  Y.  Hist.  Socy.  archives) : 
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To  the  llouuurable  Peter  Seliuyler  Ks(|r  President  of  his 

Majesties  C'uuiicill  Couvenetl  in  Couucill 
The  Memoriall  of  Gilbert  Livingston  aud  Thomas  Smith  in 

Belation  to  the  Grant  of  a  Charter  to  the  preshjterian 

Congiegation  in  New  York  — 

Very  Honourable 

AVe  cannot  but  express  (as  We  are  in  Duty  bound j  the  (irate- 
full  sense  We  have  of  your  good  atfeetiun  to  the  presbyterian 
Society  in  this  City  and  your  Readiness  to  Confirm  the  privileges 
thereof  in  the  Grant  of  a  Charter.  JJut  yet  We  being  i)er3ons 
most  nearly  Concerned  and  who  have  all  along  been  deeply 
Engaged  in  the  Carrying  on-  the  said  Work,  but  apprehencQnig 
our  selves  likely  to  be  drawn  into  some  Uneasy  and  Dificult  Cir- 
cumstances by  the  present  Grant  of  a  Charter  upon  the  Terms 
desired  beg  Leave  humbly  to  offer  our  Objections  against  it  prom* 
ising  our  selves  a  favourable  Audience  therein. 

We  conceive  that  the  present  Grant  of  a  Charter  to  these  per- 
sons who  Desire  it,  will  Confirm  the  .Meetinghouse  now  building 
to  the  aetuall  possession  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  James  Anderson  as 
Sole  minister  therein,  and  wholly  bring  it  imder  the  Command  of 
these  that  adhere  to  him. 

M^uch  Honoured,  we  cannot  but  Esteem  this  a  very  great  (ireiv- 
ance  We  always  have  exerted  our  Selves  in  person  and  Estate 
according  to  our  Abilities  for  advancing  this  Work,  but  now 
believe  it  under  very  Languishing  Circumstances  during  Mr. 
Andersons  Aboad-  among  XSs,  Whom  We  cannot  but  think  after 
more  than  two  years  trial!,  very  Unsuitable  for  advancing  our 
Interest  in  New  York  because  severall  that  joyned  with  Us  at 
first  have  forsaken  the  Congregation  upon  his  Accot  and  we  are 
also  fully  perswaded  he  has  not  been  Established  among  us  by 
very  just  and  honorable  Methods,  as  we  are  able  if  the  Honourable 
Council  pleases  to  irive  a  particular  information.  And  the  Grant 
of  a  Charter  upon  the  Terms  desired  will  We  Conceive  Expose 
Us  to  the  temper  of  these  men,  who  probably  will  plead  their  privi- 
ledge  in  Opposition  to  the  bringing  in  of  another  Minister  that 
may  be  more  acceptable  than  Mr.  Anderson,  and  if  bv  virtue  of 
such  a  Grant  they  can  exclude  Us,  we  have  no  Reason  to  expect 
any  favour  from  their  hands. 

Therefore  We  humbly  beg  your  Honours  to  Consider  how 
great  a  Hardship  this  will  be  upon  lis  who  have  bom  the  Burden 
and  Heat  of  the  Day,  to  be  turned  of  without  so  much  as  the 
priviledge  of  bringing  in  a  Minister  whom  we  may  Sit  with 
pleasure  and  Delight  especially  Considering  we  think  our  Selves 
(notwithstanding  all  the  Advantages  that  have  been  taken  against 
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us)  very  little  inferioiir  either  in  Number  or  Quality  to  them 
who  by  their  Unfair  proceedings  have  brought  in  Mr.  Anderson. 

Again  we  are  jointly  and  severally  bound  in  the  Sum  of  £.350. 
to  ColP  Depeyster  and  Mr.  Bayard,  in  payment  for  the  land  on 
-which  the  aforesaid  Heeting  house  is  founded,  which  added  to  the 
other  obligations  we  are  Under,  together  with  what  we  are  in 
advance  makes  the  Congre^tion  in  Deht  to  us  near  £600  which 
under  the  present  Oircumstanoes  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  Dis- 
charged, and  probably  will  Oontinue  as  a  long  Incumbrance  upon 
us  and  perhaps  to  posterity.  Mr.  Macknight  who  is  bound  with 
us  is  going  for  Europe,  which  will  leave  us  the  persons  accompt- 
abie  for  payment  of  these  Delits,  together  with  Doctor  I^ioola 
whose  unsteadiness  and  nnf;iitbfiilness  has  been  frequently  experi- 
enced in  Divers  Instances  formerly,  and  who  is  likely  still  to  bo 
a  Companion  of  the  same  l^ature,  and  we  arc  not  Easy  to  Remain 
Accomptable  for  Debts  only  Entailed  upon  us,  for  the  Gratifying- 
the  Humours  of  Some  Men,  to  the  hindering  the  prosperity  of  the 
Interest  in  Generall. 

Therefore  we  humbly  Crave  the  priviledge  of  the  Grant  of  a 
Charter,  to  have  the  Meeting  house  Confirmed  to  us,  and  to  the 
Minister  procured  by  us,  at  least  on  equall  terms  wi^  those  who 
first  Desired  it,  but  if  this  cannot  be^  granted  we  desire  that  we 
may  be  acquitted,  and  Discharged  from  all  the  Debts  and  En- 
oumbrances  and  we  shall  promise  to  Besign  up  our  whole  property 
in  the  premises  only  Reserving  two  pews,  or  we  Intreat  that  the 
Charter  may  be  Conferred  upon  us  only  for  the  use  Designed,  and 
we  promise  to  Discharge  them  granting  them  the  Same  privi- 
ledges  we  desire  of  them. 

Thus  Very  Honourable  we  have  as  briefly  as  mnv  given  in  some 
Hints  of  the  Matters  of  our  Grievances  Entreating  that  they  may 
have  a  Candid  Reception  and  Due  Consideration  with  your 
Honour  and  the  Honourable  Councells. 

And  your  Memorialists  shall  ever  pray  (S:c 

GiT.:  Ltvtngstoh 
Tug;  Smith 

(Endorsed) 

The  ^femoriall  of  Gilbc^rt  Livinj^ston  and  Thos  Smith  in  Rela* 
tion  to  a  Grant  of  a  Charter  to  the  Presbyterian  Congr^ation  in 
the  City  of  New  York, 
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An  Independent  Qroup 

Just  prior  to  the  foregoing  petition  and  remonstrance,  tliat  is 
to  say,  on  July  1,  1720,  Messrs.  LivingstCHi  and  Smith,  evidently 

in  anticipation  of  a  rupture  with  the  minister,  and  in  order  to  be 
freer  to  act  in  case  their  n'moristrance  proved  of  no  avail,  conveyed 
to  Pastor  Anderson,  John  Blake,  carpenter,  tloseph  Liddle, 
p<'\vt<'ver,  and  Thomas  Tn<z;lish  (or  Tng'liss)  painter,  for  the  sum 
of  £17r>  all  of  their  interest  in  the  cliureli  property  for  which 
Livingston  ainl  Smith  had  given  their  note  of  £350  jointly  with 
others.  (Liber  30  of  Deeds,  pp.  134-130.)  We  have  no  record 
that  the  charter  against  which  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Smith 
remonstrated  was  granted,  bnt  -evidently  Mr.  Smith  and  some  of 
his  associates  preferred  not  to  go  to  the  new  church,  and  on  May  3, 
1721,  petitioned  to  the  Court  of  General  Quarter  Sessions  for 
permission  to  hold  services  in  John  Barberie's  house  on  Broadway 
near  the  fort  The  petition  reads  as  follows  (Valentine's  Manual, 
1849,  pp.  363-4)  : 

Att  a  Court  of  Generall  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
held  for  the  City  and  County  of  Xew  York,  at  the  City 
Hall  of  the  said  city,  on  Wednesday,  the  Third  day  of 
!May,  Anno  Dom,  1721  — 

The  petition  of  Thomas  Grant,  Thomas  Smith,  William  Taylor 
and  Samuel  Belknap,  was  read  in  these  Words  following  (vizt.) 

To  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Cicneral  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
Peace,  held  for  the  City  and  (.bnnty  of  New  York  — 

The  Petition  of  Thomas  Grant,  Thomas  Smith,  William  Taylor 
and  Samuel  Belknap,  in  J5ehalf  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Con- 
gregation in  the  City  of  New  York. 

Humbly  Sheweth. 

That  in  Obedience  to  An  Act  of  Parliament  made  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Beiirn  of  Kinij:  William  and  Queen  Mary,  Entitled  an 
Act  for  Exem])tin2:  their  Majesties  Protestant  Subjects  Dissenting 
from  the  ("hnrch  of  Entdand  from  the  penalty  of  Certain  Laws  — 

Wee  the  T*(?titionors  ^Fost  lunnhlv  Certifie  to  the  Coiu't  that  the 
House  of  .lohu  J'arberie,  Scituate  in  the  Ih'oadway,  in  the 
South  Ward  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Near  his  Majesties  Carri- 
son,  Called  Fort  George,  is  the  place  of  Assembly  of  the  said  Con- 
gregation for  Beligious  Worship,  and  pray  that  the  same  may  he 
Begistered  or  Beoorded  hy  the  Court  Acoordingly,  and  the  Peti- 
tioners as  in  Duty  Bound  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 
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Itt  is  Thereupon  Order  by  the  Court  (pursuant  to  the  Afore- 
said act  of  Parliament)  that  the  Aforesaid  House,  hired  of  the 
Aforesaid  John  Barberie,  Scituate  in  the  Broadway  Near  his 

Majesties  Garrison,  Fort  George  aforesaid,  be  and  is  hereby 
Registered  and  Recorded  the  place  for  his  M'ajesties  Protestant 
Subjects  in  the  City  of  New  York  of  the  Enc;lish  Presln  terian 
Congrei^ation,  to  assoiiible  and  meet  together  for  the  Publick 
Worship  and  Service  of  Almighty  God. 

After  worshipping  nine  months  in  the  Barberie  house,  this 
indepradent.groiip  asked  penniseion  to  wonhip  in  a  new  house  in 
Smith  street  (now  William  street)  and  tiie  request  was  granted 
February  17,  1722;  as  follows  (Val.  Han.  1849,  p. '364): 

At  a  Court  of  Generall  (^larter  Sessions  Of  the  Peace, 
held  for  the  City  and  County  of  New  York,  at  the  City 
Hall  of  tlie  said  Citv,  On  Wednesday,  the  seventh  day  of 
F'ebriiarv,  Anno  Dom.  1721 — * 

Upon  application  made  to  this  Court  by  J\lr.  Thomas  Grant,  it 
is  Ordered,  that  a  Xew  Honse  lately  Erected  and  Built  on  the 
East  Side  of  Smith's  street,  in  tbe  East  Ward  of  the  City  of  Xew 
York,  for  a  Meeting  House  for  the  Public  Worship  of  Almighty 
God,  1)0  and  is  hereby  Recorded  a  Publick  Meeting  house  for  the 
Congregation  of  Dissenting  Protestants,  Called  English  Presby- 
terians, for  the  Public  Worship  of  Almighty  God. 

Greenleaf,  in  his  History  of  the  Churches  of  All  Denomina- 
tions in  New  York  City,"  says  that  the  disaffected  party  formed 
no  permanent  clninh  or«anizati<m.  They  invited  the  afterwards 
celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards  to  preaeh  to  them,  which  he  did 
for  ei^t  months^  but  he  declined  to  remain  perman^tly,  and 
after  a  while,  the  services  were  given  up  and  most  of  the  truants 
returned  to  the  old  diurch. 


•New  Style,  1722, 
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V 

GBOWTH  OF  THE  CHURCH,  1721-1766 

Additional  Purcha^'ies  in  Wall  Street 

We  may  anticipate  our  narrative  somewhat,  by  completing  the 
deBoription  of  the  (lurch's  real  estate  acqaisiti<m8  in  Wall  street 
We  htLve  heretofore  given  the  chain  of  title  to  the  four  lots  now 
blown  as  Kos.  10,  12,  14  and  16  Wall  street,  having  a  frontage 
of  88  feet. 

By  conveyances  of  whidi  we  have  at  the  present  writing  no 
specific  record,  the  church  also  acquired  the  lots  now  designated 
as  Nos.  G  and  8  Wall  street  adjoining  the  original  purchase  on 
the  west,  and  Xo.  1  8  Wall  street  and  Xo.  3  Nassau  street  adjoininij 
on  the  east.  (See  record  of  the  sale  of  these  lots  by  the  church 
in  1844  and  1845  on  pages  661,  662  hereafter. ) 

The  lots  now  known  as  Nos.  6  and  8  Wall  street  were  part  of 
the  Palmer  grant  before  mentioned.  The  lot  at  No.  6  Wall  street 
hegan  at  a  point  91  feet  4  inches  east  of  Broadway  and  thence  ran 
easterly  along  Wall  street  22  feet  6  inches,  thence  northerly  120 
feet  8  inches,  westerly  22  feet  4  inches,  southerly  71  feet  2  inches, 
westerly  6  feet  9  inches,  and  southerly  49  feet  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 

The  lot  now  No.  8  Wall  street  was  also  part  of  the  Palmer  grant 
and  adjoined  the  lot  above-mentioned  on  the  east.  Tt  measured 
22  feet  in  front  and  rear,  120  feet  8  inches  on.  the  westerly  side 
and  121  feet  8  inches  on  the  easterly  side. 

The  lot  now  Xo.  1 8  Wall  street  was  part  of  the  Dongan  grant 
to  Bayard  and  Depeyster  before  mentioned  and  was  designated  as 
lot  22  on  the  Bayard-Depeyster  partition  map.  On  that  map  it 
measured  25  feet  in  front  and  rear  and  was  75  feet  deep.  It  was 
inherited  by  four  chUdren  of  Abraham  Depeyster,  namely, 
Abraham,  Catherine  (who  married  a  Van-Oortlandt),  Elizabeth 
(who  married  a  Hamilton),  and  Anne  (who  married  Isaac 
Depevster).  On  February  27,  17G2,  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  eldest 
son  of  Stephen,  who  was  eldest  son  of  Catherine,  conveyed  his 
one-fourth  interest  (sometimes  stated  as  oue-sixth  interest)  in  tlie 
lot  to  William  Smith,  Jr.   (Liber  462,  pp.  150-154.)   On  Febru- 
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aiy  16,  1765,  Isaac  and  Anne  Depeyster  conveyed  to  Smith  their 
one-fourth  interest  (Liber  462,  pp.  154-157.)  On  September  6, 
1765,  Smith  conveyed  his  one-half  interest  thus  obtained  to  John 
Lasher,  cordwainer,  Thomas  Smith,  esquire,  John  Dunlap,  mer- 
chant, Peter  Siker,  blacksmith,  and  Joseph  Hallett,  merchant,  who 
were  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  (Liber  462,  pp.  167— 
160.)  On  July  21,  1773,  John  Oruger  and  others,  representing 
the  interests  of  the  heirs  of  Abraham  Depeyster  before  mentioned, 
conveyed  to  Messrs.  Lasher,  Dunlap,  Smith  and  Eiker  the  remain- 
ing undivided  half-interest  in  the  lot,  so  that  the  latter  then  had 
full  title  to  lot  Xo.  22  of  the  Bayard-Depeyster  partition  map, 
now  Iso.  18  WaU  street.    (Liber  462,  pp.  160-166.) 

By  the  same  indentures  cited  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  lot 
No.  20  of  the  BayardrDepeyster  map,  now  ]^o.  3  Kassan  street^ 
was  conveyed  to  the  same  parties.  Another  little  square  oi  land 
measuring  about  25  feet  each  way,  adjacent  thereto,  was  also 
oonTe(yed  by  the  same  means.  This  little  square  was  at  what  would 
now  be  Ko.  1  Nassau  street,  hut  it  has  disappeared  from  the  map 
through  the  widening  of  Nassau  street  at  that  point. 

The  lot  No.  3  Nassau  street  which  thus  came  into  possession 
of  tlie  Prcibvterian  Church,  measured  25  feet  in  front  on  Nassau 
street  and  in  rear  adjacent  to  the  Presbyterian  Burial  Ground, 
and  75  feet  in  depth,  but  this  later  Ijecarae  reduced  to  23  feet 
5  inches  by  56  feet  8  inches.  The  shortening  of  this  lot  causes 
the  jog  in  the  western  building  line  of  Nassau  street  at  that  point. 
No.  3  Nassau  street  is  the  first  25  feet  of  frontage  below  the  jog. 
This  indentation  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  City  Hall  stood 
across  the  end  of  Nassau  street,  and  the  jog  was  to  allow  a  passage 
at  the  west  end  of  that  building.  Philip  Yan  Gortlandt  inherited 
No.  3  Nassau  street  from  Abraham  Depeyster,  and  on  Fehruaiy 
27,  1762,  cony^ed  his  interest  in  it  to  William  Smith,  Jr.  We 
are  unable  at  this  writing  to  trace  it  into  the  hands  of  &e  Pieahy- 
terian  ehureh  in  whose  possession  it  appears  later. 

By  various  mesne  conveyances,  the  fee  simple  of  the  property 
first  purchased  (Nos.  10,  12,  14  and  10  Wall  street)  passed  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  John  Nicoll,  Joseph  Liddle  and  Thomas 
Tn.i^liss  who,  on  May  10,  1730,  conveyed  it  to  the  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  etc.,  as  recited 
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more  fully  hereafter  (page  635).  After  the  Kevolutiou,  the  title 
was  conveyed  back  to  the  First  Presbyteriaii  Ohnxcfa. 

Church  EebuiU  in  1743 

The  -first  church  erected  in  1718-20  soon  became  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  congregation.  On  August  4,  1727,  -Mr.  Ander- 
son was  snccfodcd  in  the  ministry  bv  the  Rev.  El3enezer 
Pemberton,  under  whom  the  church  prospered  so  greatly  that  in 
1748  the  meeting-house  was  enhirged  and  completed  with  stone. 
From  a  map  made  by  William  Bridges,  City  Surveyor,  in  1809, 
we  are  able  to  determine  its  dimensions  and  exact  location.  It 
was  60  feet  5  inches  -wide,  80  feet  10  inches  long,  and  stood  25 
feet  \wsk  from  the  street  in  the  middle  of  the  lots  now  nmnbered 
10,  12,  14  and  16  Wall  street   (See  plate  4.) 

When  the  enlarged  church  was  reopened  in  1748,  a  tablet  was 
erected  in  it,  bearing  an  inscription  in  Latin  of  which  the  follow* 
ing  is  a  translation : 

"  T'nder  the  favor  of  God,  this  edifice,  sacred  to  the  perpetual 
celebration  of  divine  worship,  first  erected  in'  1719  —  again 

thoroucfhly  repaired  and  built  larger  and  more  l)eautiful  in  1748 
—  the  Prosbytorians  of  Xew  York,  founding,  for  their  ovni  and 
children's  use,  have  given,  presented  and  dedicated  and  more 
illustriously  adorned  by  religious  concord,  love,  and  the  purity  of 
faith,  worship,  and  discipline.  May  it,  by  favor  of  Christ,  endure 
to  many  generations." 

On  the  wall  over  the  magistrate's  pew  "  was  placed  an  inacrip* 
tion  in  Latin  which  may  be  translated  as  follows: 

"  Under  the  auspices  of  George  II  King  of  Great  Jiritain, 
Patron  of  the  Church  and  Defender  of  the  Faith." 

(GaMel  P.  Disoway's  Earliest  Churches  of  New  York  and 
Its  Vicinity,"  134.) 

A  view  of  IJioad  street  looking  northward  to  Wall  srrt'cr  in 
1796,  reproduced  in  Valentine's  ^lanual  for  1860,  page  553, 
shows  the  graceful  pointed  steeple  of  the  church  rising  above  other 
buildings. 

Valentine,  in  the  same  volume  at  page  559,  sajs  that  in  1810 
the  churdi  was  entirely  rebuilt  of  bnywn  stone,  the  front  being 
ornamented  with  pillars  in  demi-relief  with  oorinthian  capitals. 
The  church  was  now  enlarged  to  68  by  97  feet. 
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A  view  of  Wall  street  looking  toward  Broadway  in  the  same 
Manual,  page  571,  shows  part  of  the  front  and  roof  of  the  church, 
with  the  whole  steeple,  as  it  appeared  in  1825,  the  steeple  being 
of  a  different  design,  less  tapering,  than  before. 

Reinagle's  view  of  Wall  street  in  1824,  described  on  pages  137 
and  138  and  reproduced  in  plate  3  of  this  Report,  gives  an 
exceUent  idea  of  the  ehureh,  and  in  plate  5  we  have  i^rodooed  a 
view  of  the  ehoieh  which  appears  in  the  New  York  Minor  of 
March  20,  1880. 

An  engraving  on  page  120  of  Hasweirs  Beminiscenoes  of 
an  Octogenarian"  shows  the  entire  front  of  the  church  with,  its 
three  flat-lintel  door-ways  in  the  first  story  and  three  windows  with 
semi-circular  arches  in  the  second,  and  the  imposing  three-storied 
steeple  rising  above.  Two  rows  of  five  rounded  arch  windowa 
appear  on  the  side. 

Pemberton  continued  in  the  pastorate  from  1727  until  he 
resigned  in  October,  1753.  iFrom  October,  1750  to  October,  1753, 
the  Kev.  Alexander  Cummings  was  his  associate. 

From  October,  1753,  the  pastorate  remained  vacant  until  July 
1755,  when  Kev.  David  Bostwick  became  minister.  His  incumb- 
ency was  marked  by  another  effort  to  secure  a  charter.  On  March 
30,  1759,  the  congr^tion  made  application  to  Lieut.  Got. 
Delancey  for  incorporation  but  without  success. 

In  October,  1762,  the  Sev.  Joseph  Treat  becames  the  coUea^e 
of  Mr.  Bostwick.  The  latter  died  in  1763.  On  September  4, 
17<'»r),  the  Rev.  John  Rodgers  became  associated  with  Mr.  Treat. 

Another  Vaiti  Appeal  for  a  Charter 

Meanwhile,  the  congregation  had  continued  to  grow,  and  in 
1766,  only  eighteen  years  after  the  church  had  been  enlarged  in 
1748,  their  house  of  worship  was  as  inadequate  to  hold  the  living 
members  as  the  cemetery  was  to  hold  the  dead.  Feeling  the 
necessity  of  fortifying  itself  with  the  powers  and  privil^es  of 
incorporatloix  in  order  to  enlarge  its  revenue  and  its  physical 
accommodations  and  being  doubtful  whether  the  Governor  had 
ffuffieient  power  to  grant  a  stable  charter,  the  congregation,  led  by 
Mr.  Rodgers  and  Mr.  Treat,  on  March  18,  1700,  addressed  a  pt^ti- 
tion  directly  to  the  King.    Although  the  petition  was  eveutually 
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dismissed,  the  document  is  of  great  historic  interest  and  is  given 
herewith  (Doo.  Hist.  J^.  Y.  UI,  497-501) : 

To  the  Kings  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

The  Petition  of  John  Kodgers  and  Joseph  Treat,  the  present 
/  Mmiaters  of  the  Presbyterian  Churefa.of  the  City  of  New 
York  aoeording  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
Catechisms  and  Directory;  agreeable  to  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  William  Smith,  Peter  Van  Brugh  Liv 
ingston,  John  Smith,  Garret  Noel,  Thomas  Jackson,  and 
Nathaniel  McKinley,  the  present  Elders  of  the  said  Chnrch, 
John  Stephens  and  Peter  Ryker,  the  present  Deacons  of  the 
t=aid  Church,  and  Thomas  Smith,  Whitehead  Hicks,  William 
Smith  junr,  John  Lasher,  Joseph  Hallet,  John  Dunlap^ 
Peter  R.  Livingston  and  John  florin  Scott  the  present 
Trustees  of  the  said  Church  for  assisting  the  IMini^^ters, 
Elders  and  Deacons  in  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  same 
Church, 

Most  Humbly  Sheweth, 

That  sundry  Protestants  of  their  perswasion  who  came  over 
into  this  Province  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  together  with 
others  Inhabitants  of  the  said  City  of  New  York,  many  years  ago 
entred  intx)  the  Design  of  settling  a  Church  and  Congregation  in 
the  said  City  of  New  York,  for  the  publick  Worship  of  God 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  reformed  Protestant  Presbyterian 
Churches;  and  that,  for  that  Purpose,  John  Nicoll,  Patrick 
McKnight,  Gilbert  Livingston,  Thomas  Smith  and  divers  other 
well  disposed  Persons,  with  the  Assistance  of  the  Charitable  Con- 
trihutions,  obtain'd  from  the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  City,  the 
Colony  of  C^onnecticut,  and  the  Churcli  of  Scotland,  purchase<l 
the  Ground  herein  aftennentioned,  and  on  part  thereof  erected 
an  Edifice  or  Church  for  the  Publick  Worship  of  God. 

That  the  Fee  Simple  of  the  said  Ground  being  by  sundry 
Mesne  Conveyances  vested  in  James  Anderson,  the  first  Minister 
of  the  said  Church,  the  said  John  Nicoll,  and  in  Joseph  Liddle 
and  Thoroias  Ingliss,  the  same  on  or  about  the  sixteenth  day  of 
May  in  the  Tear  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty,  was  by  indenture  under  their  Hands  and  Seals  conveyed 
in  due  form  of  Law,  to  the  "Nrodorator  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Commission  thereof,  the  Mod- 
erator of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  the  Professor  of  Divinity 
therein,  the  Procurator  and  Agent  for  the  Church  of  Scotland 
for  the  time  being,  and  their  Successors  in  office,  as  a  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  said  Church  of  Scotland. 
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•  That  by  an  Instrument  dated  the  fifteenth  day  of  August  in  the 
Year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirtv  two, 
under  the  Seal  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  signed  by  Niel  Campbell,  Principal  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow  and  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  and  OominiflsioiL  thereof;  James  Nesbit,  one  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Ooepel  at  Edinburgh,  Moderator  of  the  Presby- 
tery at  Edinbuigh,  William  Hamilton  Principal  of  the  TTniversil^ 
of  Edinburgh,  James  Smith  Professor  of  Divinily  therein,  and 
William  Grant  Advocate  Procurator  for  the  Church  of  Scotland 
for  the  time  bein^,  they  then  did,  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  dated  the  8th  day  of 
May  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  one,  empowering  and  appointing  them  to  grant  thoBe  Pres- 
ents, declaro  that,  notAvithstanding  the  aforesaid  Right  made  to 
them  and  their  Sucwssors  in  office,  they  were  desirous,  that  the 
aforesaid  Building  and  Edifice  and  Appurtenances  thereof  be  pre- 
served for  the  pions  and  religious  Purposes  for  which  the  same 
were  designed ;  and  that  it  should  be  free  and  lawful  to  the  Pres- 
byterians then  residing  or  that  should  at  any  time  thereafter  be 
resident  in  or  near  die  aforesaid  Cit j  of  New  York  in  America, 
or  others  joining  with  ihem  to  conyene  in  the  aforesaid  Chnrch 
for  the  Worship  of  God  in  all  the  parts  thereof,  and  for  the  Dis- 
pensation of  all  Gospel  Ordinances,  and  generally  to  use  and 
occupy  the  said  Church  and  its  appurtenances  fnlly  and  freely 
in  all  times  coming,  they  supporting  and  maintaining  the  Edifice 
and  Appurtenances  at  their  own  Charge. 

That  the  said  Church  and  Congregation  greatly  increasing 
under  the  Pastoral  ('barge  of  ^Ir.  Ebenezer  Pemberton  the  second 
Minister  thereof,  the  Petitioners  and  others,  with  the  help  of 
further  charitable  Contributions,  were  obliged  for  the  greater 
Convenience  of  the  Members  of  the  said  Congregation  to  enlarge 
the  old  Church,  and  did  accordingly  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  eight  erect  and  compleat  their 
present  Church,  being  an  Edifice  built  of  Stone  in  length  eighty 
Feet»  and  about  sixty  Peet  in  breadth :  That  the  Ground  whmon 
the  said  Church  is  built  is  situated  in  the  Korlli  ward  of  the  said 
City  of  Kew  York,  on  the  IQ'orth-easterly  side  of  Wall  Street,  and 
is  in  breadth  fronting  the  said  Street,  and  also  in  the  rear  eighty 
eight  Feet,  and  in  length  on  each  side  about  one  hundred  and 
Twenty  Feet,  all  English  Measure. 

That  the  said  Congregation  is  since  become  still  more  numer- 
ous, and  that  they  are  very  dcsirons  to  secure  their  said  Church 
and  Cemetery  thereunto  adjoining  and  acquire  a  further  Estate 
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for  the  better  support  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  enlarge  their  Cemetry 
for  the  mor^  deceut  Interment  of  their  Dead,  and  to  enjoy  such 
other  Powers  and  Privileges  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  better 
maintenance  of  the  Worship  of  Almighty  God  among  them, 
according  to  the  Weatminfiter  Coufedsiou  of  Jb'aith,  Catechisms, 
and  iJire<.*tory. 

That  your  Majesty's  Subjcct^s  of  the  Province  of  Xew  i'ork, 
Dutch  and  English,  of  the  i^redbyterian  Perswaijiou,  ai*e  a  great 
jiilajority  of  the  whole  number  of  its  Inhabitants,  and  boast  the 
most  nndisaembled  Loyalty  and  attachmeat  to  your  Majesty's 
Person  Family  and  Government,  and  most  sincerely  and  ardently 
pray  for  the  Succession  of  the  Grown  in  Your  Boyal  House. 

That  there  is  no  general  Establishment  of  Bates  for  the  Build- 
ing and  repairing  of  Churehes,  and  the  sup})ort  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  Gospel  in  this  Colony ;  and  the  whole  Charge  of  supporting 
the  Worship  of  God  is  therefore  defrayed  by  and  depends  upon 
voluntary  Contributions:  and  tho'  a  Freedom  from  compulsory 
Laws  among  Protestants  of  such  various  Denominations  will 
render  uny  attempts  to  t'orce  a  Unilormity  dctrimeiilai  to  the 
Publick  Peace,  and  obstruct  the  settlomcut  and  Growth  of  the 
Country:  3'et  since  every  Congregation  stands  in  need  of  some 
Estate  for  pious  Uses,  and  the  suspicious  confidence  in  private 
Trustees  inevitaUy  expose  them  to  numberless  Inconveniences 
and  Discouragements  the  Governors  of  this  and  the  neighboring 
Province  of  Kew  Jersey  have  wisely  thought  fit  to  grant  Charters 
of  Inoorporations  to  sundry  Churches  both  of  the  Episoopal  and 
Presbyterian  Denominations,  incorporating  them  and  enabling 
them  to  receive  Benefactions,  maintain  a  Succession,  and  make 
bye-Laws  for  the  Grovemment  of  their  Members;  and  by  this 
Means  a  sufficient  Encouragement  of  religious  Worship  has  been 
given  without  tho  lotrislativn  nid. 

Humbly  presuniiuq'  that  the  Church  to  which  Your  ^Iajesty*3 
Petitioners  belong,  would  have  the  same  Countenance,  a  Petition 
was  sometime  ago  preferred  for  a  Charter,  to  Mr.  De  Lancey, 
lately  Lieutenant  Governor  of  this  Province;  but  as  the  Lutheran 
Congregation  of  this  City,  have  been  disappointed  in  a  like  appli- 
caton,  and  your  Petitioners  are  advised  that,  for  want  of  an 
express  Power  in  the  Governor's  Commission,  there  may  be  some 
doubt,  whether  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  granted  here  will  be 
valid  unless  Your  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  an 
Instruction  for  that  Purpose;  and  as  the  old  English  Statutes  of 
uniformity  do  not  extend  to  >\merica;  and  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  Your  important  Dominions  abroad,  depend  not  only 
upon  their  enjoyment  of  the  Liberty  of  Conscience,  but  the  equal 
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Eye  of  the  Sovereign  upon  faithful  and  loyal  Protestants  of  every 
Denomination,  and  especially  those  of  the  two  Communions 
established  in  Great  Britain. 

Your  Majesty's  Petitioners  most  humbly  pray,  that  Your 
Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  issue  Your  Royal  Com- 
mand niidor  the  Privy  Signet  and  Sign  Manual  to  the  Governor 
or  Coraniaiider  in  Chief  of  the  said  Province  and  his  Council  for 
the  time  being  and  all  other  offieers  therein  concerned  under  them, 
immediately  after  the  receipt  thereof,  to  grant  and  eonfirm  the 
Premisses  to  your  Petitioners  and  to  create  them  a  Body  Politick 
and  Corporate  in  Deed  and  in  name,  by  the  Name  and  Stile  of 
"  The  Ministers,  Elders,  Deacons,  and  Trustees  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church  of  the  City  of  New  York  aooording  to  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  Catechisms  and  Directory,  agreeable 
to  the  present  established  Church  of  Scotland and  that  they  and 
their  Successors  may  be  thereby  enabled  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  said  Province  to  hold  and  enjoy  the  Premisses,  and  to  acquire 
and  hold  a  further  Estate,  and  enjoy  such  other  Powers  and 
Privileges  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pious  Uses  aforesaid, 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  Charter;  which,  that  Your  Majesty 
may  be  more  fully  apprized  of  the  whole  aim  of  Your  Petitioners, 
is  hereunto  annexed,  or  that  Your  Majesty  in.  whose  Grace  and 
Clemency,  Your  People  have  the  fullest  Confidence,  would  be 
pleased  to  grant  them  such  other  aid,  Protection  and  Countenance, 
as  to  Your  Royal  Wisdom  shall  seem  meet. 

And  Your  Majesty's  Petitioners,  as  in  Duty  bound,  will  ever 
pray,  &ca. 

JonN  IvofiEKS,  Pktkk  Bicker, 

Jos  Treat,  Tiios  Smith. 

Wm.  Smith,  White  nK-\D  Hicks, 

P.  V.  B.  Livingston,  Wm  Smith  .Tunr, 

.Tno  Smith,  John  Lasher  Junr, 

Garbt  Noel,  Joseph  Hallett, 

Thos  Jackson,  John  Dunlap, 

Nathl  MoKinlt,  Peter  R.  LtvnrosTON, 

JoHir  Stbphbns,  Jno  Mobin  Soott. 

New  York 
18th  March  1766. 
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The  King  referred  the  petition  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  for  oon< 
sideration  and  report,  and  on  July  29,  1766,  they  wrote"  to 

Governor  Sir  Henrv  ^foore  asking  for  informatiou  on  the  subject. 
Their  letter  was  aa  follows  (^Doo.  Hist.  X.  Y.  Ill,  501,  502) : 

WhitehaU  July  29,  1766. 

Sir: 

His  Majesty  having  been  pleased  by  an  order  in  Council  to 
refer  to  us  for  our  Consideration  and  Report  a  Petition  of  the 
present  Ministers  of  the  presbyterian  Church  in  the  City  of  JTew 
York  praying  to  be  incorporated  by  a  Charter  under  the  Seal  of 
the  Province  of  !N^e\v  York  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  said 
Petition,  We  think  it  necessary  (not  onlv  from  a  (.Consideration 
of  the  Nature  of  the  Petition  in  general  but  also  as  it  refers  to  a 
like  application  foiim  rly  made  by  the  said  Ministers  to  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Dcd.ancv  and  to  proceedings  liad  thereupon)  to  send 
you  the  inclosed  copy  of  the  said  Petition,  desiring  that  you  will, 
after  having  communicated  it  to  the  Council  for  such  advice  & 
Information  as  they  may  be  able  to  give  you  upon  it,  report  to  us 
in  the  fullest  manner,  the  present  State  and  C<»idition  of  this 
Protestant  Establishment,  and  also  all  the  Proceedings  upon  the 
Petition  alleged  to  have  been  presented  in  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Delanoj,  and  the  Reasons  why  such  Petition  did  not  proceed 
at  that  Time,  with  your  opinion  whether  from  any  partieular 
circumstance  in  the  present  state  of  the  Province  of  New  York, 
there  are  any  objections  to  Complying  with  a  Request,  which  in 
the  general  and  abstracted  view  of  it  appears  to  us  to  be  no  ways 
Improper  or  unreasonable.   We  are  Sir 

Your  most  obt  Servants 

Dartmouth 
johk  bobebts 

Wm  PrrZHSBBERT 

•  Paz*mebston 
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Qw.  MocNFO  laid  the  petition  before  the  Council  of  New  York 
on  Febaruaiy  4,  1767.  While  it  was  still  in  the  CousiDLl's  hands, 
theministers^Mr.BodgersandMr.  Treat,  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  Governor  (Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y.  m,  502-608) : 

To  his  Excellency  Sir  lleniy  Moore  Baronet,  Captain  Generall 
,    &  Governor  in  Chief  of  the  Province  of  New  York  and  the 
Territories  thereon  depending  in  America  Vice  Admirall  of 
the  same  kca..    I  n  Council. 

The  Petition  of  the  Minister,  Elders,  Deacons  and  Trust^s  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  City  of  New  York,  according 
to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  Catechisms  k  Direc- 
tory agreeable  to  the  eatabiiahed  Church  of  Scotland 

Host  Humbly  Sheweth 

That  your  Petitioners  are  informed  that  your  Excellency  was 
pleased,  on  tlie  fourth  Day  of  February  Instant,  to  lay  a  Petition 
lately  preferred  by  your  Petitioners  to  the  King's  most  Excellent 
Majesty  for  a  Charter,  and  a  Draft  of  the  Charter  they  prayed 
for,  before  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Council  for  their  Kcport 
thereon  to  your  Excellency,  in  Pursuance  of  a  Letter  of  Refer- 
ence sent  to  your  Excellency  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  for 
Trade  &  Plantations. 

And  as  your  Excellency  and  the  Honorable  Board  may  justly 
expect  to  be  waited  upon  by  your  Petitioners  to  be  ascertained  of 
the  Truth  of  such  of  the  Facts  in  the  said  Petition  suggested  aa. 
may  perhaps  be  thought  to  require  Proof.  And  your  Petitioners 
vre  extremely  desirous  to  give  full  Satisfaction,  and  to  enable 
your  Excellency  to  report  on  this  Subject  to  their  Lord8hi{)s  by 
the  return  of  the  Packet  which  arrived  yesterday. 

Your  Petitioners  therefore  beg  Leave  in  this  Way  to  signify 
their  Seadineas  to  attend  the  Commands  of  your  Excellency  and 
the  Honorable  Board,  alkid  most  humbly  Pray  if  there  are  any 
Facts  not  so  notorious  as  to  require  Proof,  that  a  Note  of  thera 
may  be  signified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Council,  and  a  short  Day 
appointed  for  your  Petitioners  to  exhibit  the  evidence  that  may  be 
desired. 

And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  Duty  bound,  will  ever  pray  &ea 


eToHX  KODGERS  V.  D.M. 

Jos  Treat  V.D.M. 


New  York  17th  February 


1767 
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Tlic  council  irfcnvd  the  mntter  to  a  coniniittee  of  which  Ju^t  ph 
Ju  ;uk'  was  (.  hairiuau.  On  Aiurcli  24,  17<JT,  tlie  comaiittee 
itported  as  follows  (Doc.  Hist       Y.  Ill,  : 

May  It  Please  Your  Excellency 

In  Obedience  to  your  Exoellezicy's  Order  in  Council  of  the  4tb 
ultimo,  referring  to  us  a  Letter  of  tbe  20th  July  last,  from,  the 
Lcxrds  Coiumissioncis  for  Trade  and  I*lunations;  and  iciiulring 
onr  Advice  and  Jnformation  on  the  IVrition  therein  iiich)sed, 
lately  presentee]  t<>  Ids  Afajesty,  by  tlic  **  Pre^iJent  Ministers  of  the 
Pre.sl)yteriaii  ('liui-ch  in  the  City  of  Xew  York,  praying  to  l>e 
incorporated  l<y  a  Charter  nnch-r  the  Seal  of  the  Province  of  N>'e\v 
"\'firk,  for  tli<'  l*;irjHK(>>  set  fortli  in  the  said  Petition."  The  Com- 
mittee have  dnely  considered  llie  same,  and  beg  leave  to  represent 
to  yonr  Kxcelh'iKy  : 

That  on  the  Mh  Tchniary  ITwi),  a  l*elition  w-iis  preferred  to 
Lieutenant  Governor  De  l^ney  hy  tiie  *'  ^linister,  Kldcrs  and 
Deacons  of  the  I^utberan  Church  of  the  City  of  Xew  York  **  pray- 
ing to  be  ineorpoiatcd;  and  afterwards  on  the  14th  March  fdlow- 
ing,  retorted  by  the  Coniniittec  to  whom  it  was  referred,  and  a 
Charter  advised  to  be  granted  to  the  Petitioners  —  That  on  the 
dOth  March  1750,  a  like  Petition  was  jirescuted  to  Mr.  De  Laneey 
by  the  "  Minister  Elders  Deacons  and  Trnstees  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church  of  the  City  of  Xew  York  "  and  refern  d  to  a  Commit- 
tee—  That  on  the  Uth  F<'brnary  ITO.'i,  an  Applij'alion  of  the 
same  Xatnre  mh-;  n!n<]e  by  the  l\Hnist('r.  l-'lders  and  1  )eafons  of 
the   refoniK'd    Pioic-taiit    Dn((di    (  liiind!    of    the  Townsliip  ot" 

Orange  "  and  rcifircil  to  a  CoinmilMM  Thai  on  the  March 

17(»">,  a  Petition  ol  the  "  Minister,  Klders,  and  Deacons  ot  the 
Trench  Prote-stant  Church,  of  ilie  City  of  New  York."  [irayin^-  to 
be  inoorjKM'ated,  was  read  in  Council;  and  liktiwise  referred  to  a 
Committee  —  And  that  on  the  9th  September  1703,  tlie  Lutherans 
by  a  second  Petition,  prayed  a  Warrant  might  Issue  to  tlie 
Attorney  General,  to  prc])aro  a  Draft  of  the  Charter  ordered  on 
their  former  Petition ;  both  which  Petitions,  the  Cotmeil  advised 
Mr  Colden  to  transiuit  to  the  liight  Honourable  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners for  Trade  ;nid  Plantations  —  That  ^Fr  Colden,  whose 
lieasons  will  appear  by  his  l^otters  on  this  Snbjc  t,  <Iid  transmit 
the  said  two  Petitions;  ;ir  •  received  their  Jxirdships  Answer, 
their  Letter  of  the  T")th  .Inly  1T»I4,  wherein  is  the  following  Para- 
gr;))»l!.  We  have  iitroiu i\ cly  considered  the  Petition  of  the 
[Minister,  Thiers  an  i  Deacon^  of  the  Lnthernn  Chnrcli.  ])rayinii" 
for  a  Charter  of  I ncorponii ion  ;  and  thonjih  wo  shall  he  nt  all 
Times  desirous  of  concurrinir  in  any  J^leasnre,  tliat  mav  contribut(5 

W  a  ft/ 
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to  the  Satisfaction  of  every  pious  Community,  the  princij^les  of 
which  are  not  adverse  to  the  Religious  Conj^titiition  of  these  King- 
doms: Yet  it  does  not  appear  to  us  from  any  thing'  set'  forth  in 
their  Petition,  that  such  an  Incorporation  is  at  present  [^^ecessary 
or  Expedient." 

Except  the  Charters  granted  to  the  Church  of  Enalaiid,  all  the 
Instances  of  such  Incorporations  ^vithin  this  Province,  (four 
only  in  Nimiber)  are  confined  to  the  J)uteh,  whose  C  laims  to  this 
Distinction,  are,  the  Committee  apprehend,  grounded  on  one  of 
the  Articles  of  Capitulation,  on  the  Surrender  of  the  Colony  in 
the  year  1664,  by  which  it  is  dedazed  that  the  Dutch  here,  shall 
enjoy  the  Liberty  of  their  Oonfldenoes  in  DiTine  Worship,  and 
Church  Discipline.'' 

In  the  Petition  now  under  Consideration,  it  is  asserted  as  an 
Inducement  to  the  Koyal  Grant;  "  That  his  Majesty's  Subjects  of 
the  Province  of  New  York,  Dutch  and  English  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Perswasion,  are  a  great  majority  of  the  whole  Number  of  its 
Inhabitants  " :  This  Suggestion,  though  it  should  be  allowed  in 
respect  to  Numbers,  cannot  be  admitted,  as  to  the  Connection  it 
supposes  between  the  People  of  those  two  Denominations;  The 
Dutch  were  originally  part  of  the  Church  of  Hollnnd,  and  con- 
form themselves  to  the  Doctrine  Worship  and  Discipline  approved 
by  the  Xational  Synod  at  Dordrecht;  Whereas  the  Prayer  of  the 
Petitioners,  is  to  l>e  incorporated  by  the  Name  and  Stile  of  the 
Ministers,  Elders,  Deacons  and  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  City  of  New  York,  according  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  Catechisms,  and  Directory,  agreeable  to  the 
present  established  Church  of  Scotland.''  —  In  regard  to  the  other 
Allegations  in  the  Petition,  the  Committee  discover  no  essential 
or  material  Difference  in  the  Circumstances  of  the  Petitioners, 
and  the  other  Protestant  Congregations,  not  of  the  Conmiunion  of 
the  Church  of  England,  whereon  to  ground  any  Preference  But  it 
is  asserted  by  the  Petitioners,  That  "  the  old  English  Statutes  of 
Uniformity,  do  not  extend  to  America ;"  Whether  these  Statutes, 
or  that  of  the  5th  Anne  Cap:  5,  which  is  made  an  essential  part 
of  the  Act  of  Union ;  do  or  do  not  extend  to  the  Plantations;  is  a 
Question  of  which  the  Committee  do  not  conceive  themselves  com- 
petent Judges;. and  which  appears  necessary  to  ho  determined  on 
the  highest  authority,  previous  to  any  final  Resolution  on  the  Peti- 
tion; lest  such  Incorporations  might  be  considered  as  repugnant 
to  the  provisions  of  those  Statutes. 

All  which  is  humbly  submitted 
By  Order  of  the  Committee 
City  of  New  York  Jos:  Reade  Chairman. 

24th  March  17(17. 
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As  might  have  heen  expected  from  this  r(>port,  the  petition  had 
little  prospect  of  success,  and  on  Augurit  2G,  1767,  the  King's 
Order  in  Council  dismissed  it.  The  record  reads  as  follows  (Doc. 
Hist.  N.  Y.  Ill,  606-608) : 

(Seal)  At  the  Court  of  St.  James's 

The  twenty  sixth  day  of  August  1767 
Present 

The  Kings  Most  Excellent  Majesty 

Arch  Bishop  of  Canterbury 
Lord  President 
Duke  of  Grafton 
Earle  of  Shelburne 
Viscount  Falmouth 
Viscount  Barrington 
Lord  Le  Despencer 
Mr.  Secretary  Conway 
Viscount  Townsend 

Whereas  there  was  this  Day  read  at  the  Board  a  Report  from 
the  Eight  Honohle  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for 
Plantation  affairs,  dated  the  24th  of  this  Instant,  in  the  Words 
following  vizt 

Your  Majesty  having  been  pleased,  by  your  Order  in  Council 
of  the  28th  May  1766,  to  direct  the  Lords  Commissioners  for 
Trade  and  Plantations,  to  Consider  and  report  their  Opinion  to 
this  Committee,  upon  petition  of  the  present  ]\Iinisters,  Elders, 
Deacons  and  Trustees  of  the  Presbyteiian  Church  of  New  York, 
humbly  praying,  for  the  reasons  therein  contained,  that  your 
Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  create  them  a  T^ody  Poli- 
tick and  Corporate,  by  the  Xame  and  stile  of  the  ^linisters, 
Elders,  Deacons  ainl  Trustees  of  the  Presbvtcriau  Church  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  accordinir  to  the  Westuiinster  Confo'jsion  of 
Faith,  Catechisms  and  Directory,  aiirceably  to  the  Present 
Church  of  Scotland,  aud  that  thev  and  their  Successors  may  be 
thereby  enabled,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Province,  to  hold 
and  enjoy  the  said  Church  and  (Jrouud  l)elonging  to  the  same,  aud 
to  acquire  and  hold  a  further  Estate  and  enjoy  such  other  Powers 
and  Privileges  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Beligious  Worship;  and  that  Your  Majesty  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  grant  them  such  other  Aid,  Protection  and  Contenance, 
as  to  Your  Boyal  Wisdom  should  seem  meet  —  And  the  said 
Lords  Commissioners  having,  in  obedience  to  Your  Majesty's  said 
Order  of  Reference,  reported  to  this  Committee,  that  it  appearing, 
as  well  upon  the  face  of.  the  said  Petition  itself,  as  from  other 
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papers  in  possession  of  that  liuaid,  that  many  Proceedings  had 
been  had  before  tiie  Comicil  of  New  Yovk,  touching  an  applica* 
tion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  there,  for  a  Charter  of  Incorpora- 
tion, it  was  thought  advisable  to  transmit  a  Copy  of  the  said 
Petition  to  the  Governor  there,  with  Directions  to  communicate 
the  same  to  the  Council  for  their  Advice  .and  Information  there- 
upon, and  to  rcp<:)rt  in  the  fullest  manner,  the  ])resent  State  and 
condition  of  this  Protestant  Establishment,  and  also  all  the  pro- 
ceedings upon  a  Petition  to  thf  i^anic  Eft'ect  presented  to  them 
during  the  Administration  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Colden,  and 
the  I?oas()n.-<  wliy  such  application  did  not  succeed  at  that  time, 
'riiat  in  Jieturn  to  this  Reference  to  the  Governor  of  Xew  York 
he  had  lately  trnnsniitted  to  the  said  Lords  ComiMi.'-sit)ners  a  report 
made  to  him  thereu])on  by  a  Committee  of  Your  Majesty's  (.'oiin- 
cil  there,  wherein  is  set  forth  not  only  a  inie  Account  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings and  Precedents  to  which  the  i'etition  to  Your  ^tajesty 
refers,  but  a  doubt  is  likewise  stated  of  great  weight  and  Import- 
ance in  this  Question  Vizt  Whether  Your  3klajesty  consistent  with 
the  Obligation  you  are  imder  by  Your  Coronation  Oath,  founded 
-on  the  Act  of  the  5th  of  -Qneene  Anne  Cap  5,  Intituled  '  An  Act 
for  securing  the  Church  of  England  as  by  Law  established,'  can 
create  such  an  Establishment  in  favour  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  as  is  now  requested  'i  Which  Question  the  said  Lord  Com- 
missionem  conceive  to  be  of  too  great  Importane,  for  them  to 
decide  upon.  l»nt  inion  the  fnll  --;!  Consideration  of  what  is  stated 
in  the  Rejun-t  of  the  Council  of  Xew  York,  they  are  of  Opinion, 
that  lu'lependeiit  of  the  olijcction  arising  out  of  this  Question,  it 
is  not  ex])edient  ujxui  Principle^  of  Cieufral  Policy  to  eomply 
with  the  Prnvfr  of  this  Petition,  or  to  give  the  Presbyterian 
('hurch  of  Xovv  York,  anv  other  Privileges  and  Immunities  than 
itisentitledtoby  the  LaAvs  of  Toleration  —  The  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee  baying  maturely  considered  the  Whole  of  this  If  atter,  do 
agree  in  Opinion  with  the  said  Lords  Oommisaioners,  and  there- 
fore humbly  Beport  to  your  Majesty  that  the  said  Petition  ou^fat 
to  be  dismissed." 

His  Majesty  taking  the  said  Report  into  Consideration,  was 
pleased  with  the  Advice  f»r  his  Privy  Council  to  approve  thereof, 
and  to  Order,  as  it  is  hereby  Ordered,  that  the  said  Petition  of 
the  ifinisters,  Elders,  Deacons  and  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ohnrch  of  Xew  York,  he  d'smissed  this  Board  —  whereof  tlie 
Governor,  T.ieutenant  Governor,  or  Connnander  in  Chief  of  his 
IVfajesty's  Province  of  Kew  York,  for  the  time  being  and  nil 
others  whom  it  mjiy  concern,  are  to  take  A'otice,  and  govern  them- 
selves accordingly. 

W.  Blair. 
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VI 

THE  BKICK  JVRKSHVTKlilAN  CIirKCH 

The  First  Offshoot  of  the  Wail  Street  Church 

By  the  year,  1766,  the  Wall  street  churoh  had.  so  completely 
outgrown  its  accommodations  that  it  was  under  the  imperative 
necessity  of  doing  something  to  relieve  the  situation.   The  build*- 

ing  of  another  meeting  honse  was  decided  npon;  but  while  tlie 
ronoTPgution  was  largo  in  miriiber>.  it  was  small  in  financial 
icsonrco?.  It  tlicrcfore  decidt'd  to  petition  to  the  corporaliou 
of  the  City  for  a  urant  of  land  at  a  nominal  rental.  After 
lookini:;  around,  it  chose  the  triangular  plot  now  lx)unded  by  Park 
Row,  Printing  House  Square,  Xassau  street  and  Beekman  streets 
This  was  absolutely  virgin  land  so  far  as  previous  ownership. and 
the  erection  of  any  buildings  were  concerned.  The  Wall  street 
property  was  almost  primeval  land,  for  althou^  the  old  city  wall 
had  run  across  it,  no  building  had  ever  stood  on  the  site  hef  ore  the 
first  church.  But  there  had  never  been  anything  on  the  site  selected 
for  the  now  church.  It  was  part  of  the  (Commons  or  Green,  of 
wliich  the  present  City  Hall  Park  is  the  remnant.  It  wa;s  bounded 
on  the  south  hv  the  traet  known  as  the  Cfovornor's  (iardeii  or  the 
Vineyard  (which  latter  was  bounded  by  Park  Row,  lieekman 
street,  Xassau  street,  and  a  line  parallel  with  and  a  little  south  of 
Ann  street),  but  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  Vineyard,  as  is  frequently 
stated  by  historical  writers.  To  the  nortli  and  to  the  west  as 
far  as  Broadway,  across  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Postoffice 
building,  the  land  was  open,  the  main  part  of  the  town  being  to 
the  southward. 

The  congregation  tiierefore  petitioned  the  Common  Council  fov 
this  site.  The  record  appears  in  the  Common  Council  Minutes  of 

February  30,  1766,  as  follows: 

The  Petition  of  the  ^linisters,  Kldei's,  Deacons.  Trustees,  Com- 
municants and  others,  nienil)ers  of  th<'  English  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  the  City  of  Now  York  was  preferred  to  this  IJoard  and 
Read  scttimr  forth  Among  other  things  that  they  are  p)ssessed  of 
a  Spacious  and  Convenient  Edifice  for  the  Publick  Service  of 
Almighty  God  and  the  Administration  of  Divine  Ordinance.-* 
According  to  their  Wholeson^  and  Approved  form, of  Discipline 
and  worship.  Tet  By  their  Great  and  Continual  Growth  that 
Building  is  Rendered  Altogether  Incapable  of  Containing  the 
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Congregation  and  the  Cimetry  too  Small  for  the  decent  Inter* 
ment  of  their  dead  and  therefore  praying  that  this  Board  would 
take  their  Extreme  Kecessities  into  their  Serioiis  Consideration 
and  Grant  to  tiiem  thfe  Angular  Lott  Adjoining  to  the  Ground 
lately  Called  the  Viney;n  <l,  and  to  the  Green  for  The  Erection  of  a 
Now  Church  with  an  Additional  Lott  Suitable  for  a  Cymetery 
Subject  to  such  an  Annual  rent  to  he  rendered  for  Ever  to  this 
Corporation  as  thev  in  their  Great  Wisdom  and  Justice  Shall 
think  Keasonal)lo  Whercnp^ni  it  is  Ordered  l>y  this  Iloanl  that 
Alderman  IJogert,  Aldcriiian  J  licks.  Alderman  I  jriiu-kerlioof , 
!Messrs.  Thody  and  Cioticr  or  the  Major  part  of  thoiii  ho  a  Com- 
mittee to  Enquire  into  the  Allegations  of  the  said  Petition  and 
make  Report  thereof  to  this  lioard  with  all  Convenient  Speed. 

On  February  25,  1T<1(),  the  Corporation  granted  the  peti  ion 
for  the  triangle  of  land  bounded  by  the  present  Park  Row,  Print- 
ing House  Square,  Xassau  street  and  Beekman  street.  The  report 
of  the  Committee  and  the  reasons  for  granting  the  petition  are  set 
forth  in  the  Common  Council  Minutes  (VII,  8-12)  as  follows: 

The  Connnittee  appointed  on  the  Petition  of  the  Ministers. 
Elders,  Deacons,  Trustees,  Coninninicants  and  others,  inendK*rs 
of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  ('ity  of  ^^'ew  York, 
which  was  preferred  to  this  Board  the  last  Common  Council,  Do 
now  make  their  report  on  the  subject  matter  thereof  in  the  words 
following  Vizt. —  We  the  Subscribers  the  Committee  appointed 
by  order  of  the  Common  Councill,  a  Copy  whereof  is  hereunto 
annexed,  do  in  obedience  to  the  said  order  report  that  we  met  a 
Committee  of  the  Presbvterian  Church  attended  bv  a  City  Swr- 
\  eyor,  which  committee  of  the  Church  upon  viewing  the  ground 
belonging  to  the  Corporation,  declared  that  no  ground  of  the  Cor- 
poration wonld  answer  their  purpose  so  Avell  as  the  angle  men- 
tioned in  their  petition.  \vhi(di  onr  surveyor  told  us  anuumted  to 
ahoiu  1>  Lots  at  the  calculation  of  i?.")  feet  in  breadth,  and  1<H)  feet 
in  length,  for  which  said  lot  they  the  said  committee  of  the  Fres- 
bvierian  Church  otlered  the  sum  of  £40  pr  Annum  for  ever,  which 
otfer  with  their  reasons  for  the  same  is  also  hereunto  annexed  ;  and 
Ave  the  Subscribers  do  also  Report  that  we  think  the  said  angle 
petitioned  for  the  most  convenient  place  to  build  a  Church  on: 
all  which  is  nevertheless  humbly  submitted  to  this  Board. 

Wjiitehead  TTtcks, 
DiBCK  Bkinckekjiouf, 
Andrew  Gotier, 
&  MioirAEL  Thodt 
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Which  said  offer  iiiul  reasons  annexed  to  the  said  report  were 
read  in  the  words  following: 

To  the  CJeiitleiiien.  appointed  by  the  Worshipfull  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  Aew  Tork  to  be  a  Committee  to  treat  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  upon  their  Petition: 

The  Committee  for  the  Church,  previous  to  their  Answer^ 
Belating  to  the  Points  with  Which  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  Corporation  were  Charged,  heg  Leave  to  say  that  they 
take  very  kindly  the  Speedy  Attention  Given  by  the  Corporation 
to  their  Request,  and  have  no  Doubt  but  that  the  members  of  the 
Church  will  Always  be  ready  to  shew  their  Grateful  sense  of  this 
Usage  &  Every  other  m&rk  of  their  Kespect. 

As  to  the  ])lace  for  Erecting  the  intended  Church  we  are 
Informed  that  the  Corporation  has  no  other  Ground  that  Can  be 
thought  of  for  siicli  a  purpose  but.  that  Opposite  to  the  Old  Wind 
Mill  Spot,-'  and  the  Angle  to  the  Xorth  Eastward  of  the  Vineyard. 
The  Chureh  think  the  latter  so  evidently  preferable  to  the  Former, 
that  they  Cannot  but  make  their  Election  there  and  Among  Others 
for  the  Following  Reasons. 

That  altho'  your  Petitioners  are  Possessed  of  a  Convraiemt  edl- 
fice,  for  the  Worship  of  God,  Yet  such  has  Been  their  Great  and 
Continued  Growth  that,  that  Church  is  not  at  present  Sufficient 
to  Contain  their  Congregation  and  they  are  therefore  under  the 
Necessity  of  Building  Another  Church  Immediately  and  tho  the 
Lotts  to  the  Westward  of  the  Ground  lately  Granted  to  the  Dutch 
(Church)  will  in  time  be  very  Convenient  to  eroet  a  Church  upon 
when  that  Part  of  the  City  Becomes  more  Inhabited  and  the 
Adjacent  Lotts  Become  Vacant  by  the  Expiration  of  their  Leases 
yet  at  Present  it  is  too  Remote  for  Immediate  use  and  the  spot 
now  Vacant  too  Small  and  therefore  will  not  xVnswer  the  Peti- 
tioners purpose. 

The  Communication  to  that  Peice  of  Ground  is  very  Incon- 
venient (1)  Because  the  Street  that  leads  to  it  on  the  East  side  is 
80  very  Narrow  that  two  or  three  Carriages  will  in  a  Manner 
Obstruct  the  Passage  and  prevent  People  from  Passing.  (2) 
Because  (as)  that  part  of  the  City  will  not  in  all  probability  he 

•The  Bradford  map,  made  by  James  Lyne  (eirc.  1731)  shows  a  windmill 
on  the  north  side  of  Chatham  street  (now  Park  Row)  about  740  feet  from 
Frankfort  ttreet»  whidi  would  locate  it  just  north  of  tho  comer  of  Dmne 
■treet  and  Park  Bow.  Valentine  aaye  tiiat  the  lot  oppoaite  the  windmill 

referred  to  in  the  above  petition  was  "  cast  of  Chatham  street  between  the 
present  Chambers  nnd  Pearl  .street,"  which  would  be  opposite  the  windmill  on 
Lyne's  map.  (Manual,  18r>(>,  page  51)4.  Also  see  the  same,  pp.  604-5,  for 
description  of  Windmill  Hill.) 
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paved  for  many  years  to  Come,  it  will  therefore  be  very  Difficult 
and  Inconvenient  (Especially  in  the  winter  Season)  to  Pass 

Except  in  Carriages. 

A  Church  Erected  on  that  Poice  of  (4ronnd  will  he  Grcatlv 
J^ji(laiii;oroil  l>y  tire  from  the  many  Small  wood  Buildings  that 
will  Siiri'Diiiid  it. 

If  the  Potitionoi's  Should  F^niM  a  ( 'Inirch  ii])on  this  Ground  and 
the  Church  Congregation  should  think  proper  liereafter  to  J^rect 
a  Church  on  their  J.otts,  the  (  iuirches  would  Stand  yo  near  as  to 
hinder  or  greatly  interrupt  Ka(di  other  in  time  of  Divine  Service^ 
au  Inconveniency  this,  whicii  our  Brethren  of  the  Dutch  and 
English  Churches  have  Often  Cbmpl%iBed'  of  by  reason  of  their 
haring  the  French  Church  so  near  the  Former  and  the  Lutheran 
Churdi  so  near  the  latter. 

Before  a  Church  Can  be  erected  on  that  Ground  it  will  be  nee* 
essary  to  dig  away  a  Considerable  part  of  the  Hill  whereby  the 
Pletitioners  will  be  put  to  a  very  Considerable  Expence  which  thej 
are  at  present  unable  to  Summit  to,  as  they  will  want  all  lie 
monev  thcv  ('an  possibly  Kaise,  to  lJuild  their  Church. 

A  (  Iniich  Erected  on  that  Groimd  will  not  Contribute  to  the 
Publick  Ornament  of  the  City,  as  it  Avill  be  in  a  manner' hid  by 
the  Surromiding  Buildings;  And  the  PubJick  Ornament  will 
doubtless  ever  Merit  the  Attention  of  the  worshipful  Ponrd. 

If  the  Dutch  (^uic-rciiation  should  herenlfer  Krect  a  Church  on 
their  Lotts,  one  Church  will  in  a  (ireat  ^Measure  Obstruct  the  View 
of  the  Other  as  thev  inu^t  fnun  the  Situation  of  the  Gromid  Stand 
nearly  ui)on  a  line,  and  if  one  should  take  tire,  the  other  from  its 
Coutiiiuity  will  be  in  Great  Danger,  the  Citv  also  \\nll  loose  that 
Ornament  which  those  Churches  would  Atford  if  set  at  proper 
distances  from  Each  Other:  and  therefore 

A  grant  of  those  Letts  to  the  Petitioners  will  be  inconrenient 
to  th«n  and  will  he  a  Heal  Injury  to  the  Dutch  Congr^^im  by 
rendering  their  lots  less  valuable.  Besides  one  Chnrdr  in  that 
part  of  the  town  will  be  fully  swflScient  for  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  These  Reasons  induce  the  Petitioners  to  prefer  the 
angular  peice  of  ground  liiat  lies  to  the  northeast  of  the  vineyard 
as  it  is  not  subjc(^t  to  anv  of  the  incenveniences  before  mentioned. 

At  the  Time  the  Petitioners- prescooited  their  Petition,  they  sup* 
posed  the  Angle  Containetl  no  more  than  six  Lott«  but  it  Appears 
fron  the  Surrey  made  by  the  City  Surveyor,  that  it  Gompw*- 
bends  near  niue  Letts  Which  will  be  Sufiieient  both  for  a-  Church 
and  C\'Tnetery. 

This  ]»iece  of  (Jrouud  being  ucaroi-  the  Inhabited  Part  of  the 
City  will  he  more  (Vnivenieut  to  the  Petitioners  as  it  will  admit  of 
an  Easv  Access  at  all  times  of  the  Yeare. 
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The  Petitioners  are  Irambly  of  Opinion  that  a  decent  Edifice 
Erected  on  this  Spot  properly  Enclosed  in  a  pail  Fence  will  be  a 
Great  Oniament  to  the  Green  Whereas  it  is  at  Present  Entirely 
uselees  or  llathor  a  Xulsance  as  it  is  now  a  Receptacle  for  all  the 
Dirt  and  Eilth  of  tlio  Xeigliborhood.  Wc  hope  the  Worsbipfull 
lioard  ii]ion  a  due  eon^ideration  of  tlie  reasons  before  mentioned 
and  of  the  eireuiustmiees  of  our  (  liurcli  will  he  of  Oj)inion  that 
the  sum  of  £40  pr  aiuinni  ollered  by  us  is  a  isuliicieiit  rout  especi- 
ally wben  tliev  consider 

that  tlie  Lands  (Jranted  bv  them  to  our  liretberon  of 
1st     Trinitv  Church,  was  tbcir  free  Gift  without  any  Considera- 

tioUy  Whatsoever  tho'  it  is  ten  times  more  Valuable  than  the 

Letts  Praved  for,  hv  the  Petitioners. 

the  Sum  Offered  by  us  will,  when  ihey  Consider  that  it 
Snd   amounts  to  about  £4:  12  pr  lot^  appear  ^eat  as  it  is  almost 
double  the  siun  given  by  the  Bntoh  Ohureh  for  tin  lots 
planted  to  them  and  it  is  well  worth  observing  tiiat  as  the 
angle  if  conveyed  in  lots  to  private  persons  will  not  on 
aoconnt  of  its  smallness  admit  of  boiug  facf-d  on  sill  sides  with 
houses ;  it  must  proaent  Sho])s,  Pencea,  StablcB,  Sheds,  and  Gates 
to  some  of  tbe  Streets,  and  being  flatt  always  eeeasicns  dirty 
Streets  nrmuul  it.  Therefore 

the  Angle  tho'  at  first  view  vnbiable  for  it*^  sitiinfion  will 
3rd    npponr  vastly  de]>reci:\ted  by  its  sbapr  wbich  rcn<lers  it 
extremely  incommodious  for  any  use  but  that  of  erecting  a 

publiek  E<lifice. 

Tho'  we  are  a  ^v'uinerons  \vi  we  are  a  Poor  People  and 
4th     unable  to  give  more;  we  lun-er  bave  bad  any  Grant  from  the 
( V)r]xn'atioji  and  are  tliei'etore  "\ve  bund)ly  Conceive  pro])er 
Subjects  for  the  Jiounty  and  favour  of  tbe  worsbipfull 
Board. 

We  bopo  tbe  sum  OiTerod  will  Appenr  fully  Suilicient 
5tb  when  it  is  Considered  that  it  Avill  be  a  (irant  made  by  a 
Publiek  Body  to  a  Publiek  Body,  for  Publiek  and  Pious 
uses,  and  for  the  Benefit  of  those  Who  make  a  Considerable 
part  of  the  Prccraen  and  Freeholders  of  the  Corporation 
and  therefore  a  Grant  of  the  Angle  is  no  more  than  Appro- 
priating a  particular  Part  of  the  Corporation's  Estate  for 
Certain  Publiek  Purposes  for  the  Benefit  of  a  Considerable 
part  of  her  own  Children, 

Upon  the  Whole  therefore  the  Committee  for  tlte  Petitioners 
hope  the  Corporation  will  Join  with  their  own  Committee  in 
Opinions  that  the  Angle  is  a  proper  place  for  a  Church  and  Con* 
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sent  to  the  Price  Offered,  as  a  Reasonable  Kent  for  that  (jround 
Considering  that  it  is  a  Corporation  that  is  to  Grant,  that  a  Large 
Body  of  her  own  Children  are  to  l)e  Grantees,  that  their  Xeccssi- 
ties  and  Poverty  forbid  a  higher  Offer  and  that  they  Ask  for  no 
Private  J>oon  Bnt  for  what  will  Adorn  the  City  and  at  the  same 
time  Promote  the  Worship  of  God  and  have  a  Good  Influence 
upon  the  maimers  of  its  Inhabitants:  All  which  is  Nevertheless 
humbly  Submitted  To  the  Wisdom  and  Impartiality  of  the  Wor> 
shipfull  Board  by  their  most  humble  Servants 

Petee  K.  JvIVingston  Jon:^  Kodgebs 

Jos:  Royal  Joseph  Tbeat 

Wu.  LiviirasToir  Jno.  Mobiit  Soott 

David  Vait  Hobne  Thos.  Smith 

Wm.  Smith  Jnb.  Petkb  V.  B.  Livinoston 

Upon  whieh  said  Keport  Otlcr  and  Kcason?^  this  Board  did 
thereupon  T'naiiinionsly  Jlesolvc  and  Order,  That  the  Antrular 
Piece  of  (Jround  Prayed  for  ])y  the  Petitioners  Containing  Eight 
Lotts  and  an  half  of  twenty  five  feet  by  a  hundred  each  agreeable 
to  a  Survey  now  Laid  before  this  Board  lately  made  thereof  by 
Francis  Marschalk  one  of  the  Oity  Surveyors,  Containing  152 
feet  on  the  Southwesterly  side,  214  feet  on  l^e  Korthwesterly 
side,  62  feet  on  the  Northeasterly  side,  and  200  feet  on  the  South 
Easterly  side,  be  Granted  to  Messrs.  John  Bodgers  and  Joseph 
Treat  the  Present  ^Tinisters;.  William  Smith,  Garret  Xoel 
Nathaniel  ]M(  Kinley,  Peter  Van  Brugh  J.ivingston,  John  Smith, 
Thomas  Jackson,  the  present  Elders;  John  Stei)hens  and  Peter 
Picker  the  present  Deacons;  and  Thomas  Smith,  Pf^ter  P.  Liv- 
ingston, Joseph  llallet,  John  Lasher  Jniir,  Peter  Kieker,  William 
Smith  Junr,  John  Dnnlap  and  John  Morin  Scott,  the  ])re.s(Mit 
Trustees  of  the  said  English  Preshyterian  Chureh  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  to  their  heirs  and  Assigiis  for  ever,  accordinir  to 
the  Prayer  of  their  said  Petition  and  the  said  Report,  Offer, 
reasons  and  Survey  under  the  yearly  rent  of  Forty  Pounds  to 
Commence  from  the  first  day  of  May  next  and  that  the  Clerk  of 
this  Board  i)re])are  the  draft  of  a  Grant  accordingly,  that  the 
Grant  of  the  same  Ground  may  be  made  out  and  Issued  under  the 
seal  of  this  Corporation  with  all  Convenient  Speed. 

The  Clerk  produc'd  the  draft  of  a  Grant  accordingly^  which 
was  read  &  approved  of,  and  thereupon  orderd  that  the  seal  of  the 
Corporation  be  annexed  thereto,  and  delivered  to  the  parties  of 
the  seooaid  part. 

The  comei^tone  of  the  new  ehuroh  was  laid  in  the  automn  of 
1766,  and  it  was  ready  for  dedication  on  New  Year's  day,  1768. 
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It  was  built  of  brick,  which  cansod  it  to  be  known  as  the  Brick 
Church  —  a  name  retained  by  that  oriraTiizatioii  to  the  present 
day.  Maps  show  that  it  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  trapezoidal- 
shaped  lot  before  described,  and  pictures  show  that  it  faced 
sout&ward  toward  the  then  principal  part  of  the  town.  It  was  a 
handsome  two-story  building  with  a  single-gabled  roof,  at  first 
without  spire.  The  steeple,  which  was  added  in  1798  (Stokes' 
Iconograpliy),  was  in  general  appearance  similar  to  that  of 
St.  Paul's  Chapel  near  by  on  Broadway.  The  I^rick  Chnrcli  had 
two  rows  of  windows  on  each  side,  five  windows  in  a  row.  Tlie 
windows  were  half  round  at  the  top.  In  tlic  center  of  the  north 
wall,  back  of  the  platform,  was  a  lai^  window  occupying  part 
of  the  height  of  both  stories,  with  two  smaller  windows  —  one  in 
the  first  story  and  one  in  the  second  —  on  each  side.  Above  the 
large  central  window,  in  the  angle  of  the  gable-end,  was  a  small 
round  window. 

The  New  York  Gazette,  or,  the  Weekly  Post-Boy,  of  Thursday, 
December  31,  1767,  contains  the  following  brief  notice: 

To-niorr<tw  Moriiinir.  bein^'  Xew-Vear's  Day,  the  ScimuhI 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  City  will  be  oixMied,  and  a  8KRM0X 
preached,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rodgers.  Divine  Service  will  begin 
at  the  usual  Time.'' 

The  same  newspaper  of  Monday,  January  4,  1768,  contains  ^ 
the  following:: 

"On  Fi'iday  la.--t  iieiu*;  the  first  Day  of  this  Year,  the  Presby- 
terians of  this  Citv  in  Communion  with  the  established  Church 
of  Scotland,  opened  their  Brick  Church  lately  erected  on  tho 
Green.  The  Be^.  Mr.  Bogers  conducted  the  worship  and  preached 
from  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Haggai  '  I  will  fill  this  House  with 
Glory,  saith  the  Lord  of  Ilosts.'  There  was  a  very  crowded  audi- 
ence; and  by  the  Solemnity  of  the  Occasion,  and  the  Aiddress  of 
the  Preacher,  the  whole  Assembly  seemM  to  be  impressed  with 
a  Mixture  of  Seriousness,  Gratitude  and  Joy,  more  easily  con- 
ceived than  expressed,  and  highly  becomiun:  the  Dedication  of  a 
House  to  the  Worship  of  Almighty  God.  Divine  Service  is  to  b«? 
constantly  performed  there  as  in  the  Old  Church ;  and  all  that 
incline  to  take  Pews  in  the  Prick -Church  are  desired  to  attend 
there  at  Ten  o' Clock  this  Morning." 

The  Brick  Church  was  considered  as  one  body  with  the  Wall 
street  church.  They  had  one  Board  of  Trustees,  one  eldership 
and  one  ministry. 
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Vii 

THE  WAR  FOR  1NDGEPENT>ENCE 

Loyally  of  the  Presbyt&nam  md  Abuse  of  Tli^ir  Churches 

The  patriotic  attitude  of  the  Presbyterians  upon  Ihe  question 
of  Ameriean  Independence  'is  reflected  in  a  letter  written  by  Rev. 

Charles  Tnglis,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  to  Kev.  Dr.  Hind,  under 
date  of  Xcw  Yt>rk,  Octohei'  31,  1770.  In  the  course  of  I  his 
Jcngthy  epi-stlr,  lie  declares  the  Ixdief  tliat  while  civil  ]ii)erty 
was  tlie  ostensiWc  (»hject  or  *'  fact  that  was  thrown  out  to  catch 
the  populace  at  large  and  engage  them  in  reheiiion,  yet  it  is  now 
past  all  doubt  that  an  abolition  of  the  Church  of  England  was  one 
of  the  prinoipal  springs  of  the  dissenting  leaders'  conduct ;  and 
honee  the  unanimity  of  dissenters  in  this  business.  Their  uni- 
versal defection  from  government,  emancipating  themselves  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  ^reat  OBritain,  and  beeoming  independent,  was 
a  necessary  step  towards  this  grand  object.  I  have  it  from  good 
authority  that  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  at  a  Synod  where  most 
of  them  in  'the  middle  colonies  were  cdlleeted,  passed  a  resolve  to 
siip])ort  the  continental  congTess  in  all  their  measures.  This  and 
thi>  onlv  can  acc-ount  for  the  uniforniitv  of  their  conduct;  for  i 
<lo  not  know  one  of  them,  nor  have  I  been  able,  after  strict 
injinirv,  to  hear  of  any,  who  did  not,  by  j) reaching  and  every  effort 
in  their  power,  promote  all  the  measures  of  the  congress,  however 
extravagant."    (Hawkins'  Missions.) 

In  Shepherd  Knapp's  History  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church,"  at  pp.  58  72,  there  is  an  instructive  chapter  on  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  !Xew  York  Presbyterians  in  the  War  for 
Independence.  And  the  history  of  "^few  York  in  the  Revolu- 
tion "  by  the  loyalist  Judge  Jones,  in  referring  in  the  bitterest 
terms  to  "  the  Presbyterian  .faction who  took  the  lead  in  receiving 
the  New  England  delegates  to  .the  fleeond  Continental  Congress, 
attests  the  active  sympathy  of  the  Preshyterians  with  Hie  patriot 
cause. 

The  Declaralion  of  Independence  was  rca^l  in  the  presence  of 
Wa^liiuglon  an<l  a  portion  of  the  Conrinental  Army  on  the 
Comnnuis   (now   City   Hall   Park)   July   9,   1770.     On  the 
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town  and  six  men  who  were  killed  were  buried  in  Bowling 
l^hy  British  ships  passing  up  the  Xorth  river  bombarded  the 
Green.   On  Sunday,  the  14th,  the  Chnrch  of  England  chnrehes 

were  shut  up  aii'I  there  was  service  iu  none  ov  lew  of  the  other 
churches.  On  Sunday,  Au<rust  18th,  the  British  men-of-war  came 
down  the  river  and  airain  Ix'mltarded  the  town,  a  nine-ponnd  .-hot 
passing  thronL''h  rlie  ohl  Genua n  Lutheran  churcli  on  Broadway 
helow  Kector  street.  On  Sunday,  September  15,  the  Britiah 
landed  and  cajttnred  tlie  town.  During  the  action  of  the  day,  a 
large  cannon  ball  hit  the  North  Church.  On  the  night  of  the 
21st  a  great  fire  broke  out  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitehall  and 
destroyed  a  part  of  Broad,  Stone  and  Beaver  streets  and  much 
2)1.  i)erty  along  Broadway,  including  the  old  Lutheran  Church 
and  Trinity  Church.  (Diary  of  Bev.  Mr.  Shewkirk  of  the 
Moravian  Church  iu  Memoirs  of  L.  1.  Hist.  Sotn-  ill,  li^O 
et  seq.) 

The  Presliyterian  Churcli  in  Wall  srreet  e-ca[)ed  tlie  fire  of 
Se]!tenil>er  21,  177^,  l>nt  did  not  escajie  dosecration  hv  tlie  British 
military  authorities.  Greenleaf  says  that  the  AVall  street  church 
was  converted  into  barracks  and  the  Brick  church  into  a  hospital. 
John  F.  Watson,  who  talked  with  men  who  were  in  New  York 
during  the  Revolution,  says  in  his  "  Annals  of  N'ew  York " 
(p.  326) :  "  All  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Xew  York  were  used 
for  military  purposes  in  some  form  or  other.  I  suspect  they 
were  deemed  more  whiggish  in  general  than  some  of  the  other 
churches.  The  clergymen  of  that  order  were  in  general  throni:Ii- 
out  the  war  said  to  be  zealous  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Revo- 
lution." 

Tf  will  Ix"  recalled  tluit  the  prisoners  captured  at  the  battle 
of  I'ort  ^^'ashington  on  the  upper  end  of  the  island  on  November 
IG,  1770,  further  recruited  the  number  of  prisoners  tnlcfn  at  the 
battle  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  British  were  hard  pressed  for  accom- 
modations for  them  in  town.-  Mr.  Shewkirk,  in  his  diaiy,  saja: 

^'  In  Xovember,  new  troubles  began  oa  account  of  the  quarteis 
ing  of  soldiers^  of  whom  more  md  mom  eemm  in.  Mm^  of  the 
paUio  bnildingB  wene  ahsettdy  filled  with.  PrisenerB,  or  skk^  eta ; 
especially  all  the  Dnteh  and  Presbyterim  elrarefae»,  ae-  also  the 
Preneh  dnirdi,  the  Baptists  and  new  Quaker  meefting,  and  we 
were  not  without  apprehension  that  something  of  that  nature 
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iiiii;lit  ('(line  ii])un  lis;  an<l  this  tlio  more,  as  the  Chapel-House  has 
the  apjicnaiice  of  a  s])ac'ioiis  buihliiii:- :  and  just  opposite  the  same 
they  were  tilting  up  the  Hue  A'orth  ehureb  of  the  English.  Uutcli 
for  Barracks." 

We  get  a  picture  of  the  scenes  within  the  lirick  Church  during 
the  lievolution  from  the  reminiscences  of  Levi  Ilanford  of  Dela- 
ware county,  N.  Y.  (Disoway's  Earliest  Churches/^  145  et  seq.) 
Hanford  entered  Gen.  Lee's  army  in  1775  at  the  age  of  16  and 
was  among  those  who  broke  ground  for  the  fortifications  on 
Governor's  Island.  Being  captured  by  the  enemy  during  the  war, 
he  was  imprisoned  successively  in  the  "Old  Sugar  House."*  the 
small  pox  hospital,  the  Quaker  Meeting  house  hospital,  the  prison- 
ship  "Good  Intent''  and  at  length  in  '*  T)r.  Kodgers'  Urick 
^Meeting-house."  vSjx'aking  of  his  transfer  in  winter  in  a  boat  half 
full  of  water  from  the  prison-ship  to  the  meeting  house  he  says: 
"One  \hH)v  fellow  that . couhl  not  sit  uj)  we  had  to  haul  on  the 
gunnel  of  the  boat  to  keep  his  head  out  of  water,  but  he  got  wet 
and  died  in  a  few  minntos  after  he  was  got  on  shore."  When 
he  arrived  at  the  church,  lie  says:  "  From  ihe  yard  I  carried  one 
end  of  a  bunk,  from  which  some  person  had  just  died,  into  the 
church,  and  got  into  it,  exhausted  and  overcome."  He  had  to 
remain  in  the  hospital  a  long  time  on  account  of  the  condition  of 
his  feet.  "  And  of  all  places,"  he  continues,  "  that  was  the  last 
to  be  coveted ;  disease  and  death  reigned  there  in  all  their  terrors. 
I  have  had  men  die  by  the  side  of  me  in  the  night  and  have 
seen  fifteen  dead  bodies  sewed  up  in  their  blankets  laid  in  the 
corner  of  the  yard  at  one  time,  the  product  of  one  twenty-four 
hours.  livery  morning  at  8  o'clock,  the  dead  cart  came,  the  Iwtdies 
were  put  in,  the  men  drew  their  rum,  and  the  cart  was  drawn  oif 
to  the  trenches." 

A  letter  from  Fishkill,  A.  V.,  dated  M&y  2-2,  1783,  in  Shanmm^s 
'Manual  for  1870  (page  787)  says: 

"A  correspondent  observes  that  he  has  lately  \  iewed  the 
Churches  and  Houses  in  Kew  York  and  that  all  the  Churches  arc. 
except  the  Episcopal,  the  ^loravian  and  the  l^Tcrhodists,  converted 
into  stores  or  barracks,  and  a})pear  in  a  very  loathsome  condition: 
the  fences  which  encompassed  the  burying-yards  being  destroyed, 

*  Prolmbly  the  Liberty  street  sugar  house  whidi  atood  on  the  south  side  of 
Lilwrty  Street  next  east  of  the  Middle  Dutch  Church. 
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tlie  |K»ws  in  all  ami  ilic  <;allt'ri<'s  in  some  of  them  pulled  dnwii,  the 
windows  broken  and  olherwise  much  al>used,  li  would  atl<l  much 
to  the  honour  of  the  Driti^h  government  to  repair  the  damage 
dcAie  to  those  fabricks,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God,  which 
they  have  in  a  great  measure  wantonly  and  unnecessarily  abused; 
and  should  General  Carleton  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  repair  the 
Churches,  the  respect  which  ought  to  be  shewn  to  places  of  divine 
worship  should  prompt  hini  to  order  them  swept,  washed  aud 
cleaned,  and  the  alxnninahle  filth  removed  out  of  the  Churches 
and  churchyards;  and  at  the  same  time  order  the  Houses  which 
he  Mid  his  |»redecessors  in  command  have  turned  into  Barracks 
to  he  cleaned  and  I'epaired,  I  hat  as  much  as  iM>ssiM<'  «iroiinds  of 
complaint  may  he  removed  in  these  respects.  If  these  ahnscs 
remain  unuDticed,  riiev  will  surely  tix  a  lastini:  stiunia  on  the 
British  comiuander-in-(diief  who  had  it  in  hi^  jiowcr  to  do  much 
to  the  redress  of  those  rcasonahle  com])laints.  '{'he  ]»eriod  now 
draws  nigh  when  he  may  have  orders  to  evacuate  the  city,  and  to 
leave  Churches,  Houses  ami  Streets  full  of  Filth  will  not  reHect 
credit  on  the  present  possessors.  We  wish  therefore  that  every- 
thing may  be  doue  to  promote  mutual  good  understanding  and  to 
prevent  the  curses  of  an  injured  people.'' 

The  churches  were  m>ver  repaired  hv  flic  Dritish.  who  evacuated 
the  City  on  Xovemher  ^'t,  1783,  and  when  Dr.  Kodgers  retunied 
to  the  citv,*  neither  the  Wall  street  church  nor  the  Brick  church 

■  ■ 

was  fit  for  services,  but  the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church  courteously 
placed  St.  George^s  Chapel  in  Beekman  street  at  the  service  of 
the  Presbyterians  until  the  latter  could  rehabilitate  their  own 
houses  of  worship. 

On  December  11,  1783,  thanksgiving  services  were  held  in  the 
various  churches  of  the  city  pursuant  to  Governor  Clinton's 
proclamation  and  Dr.  "Rodgers  resumed  his  ministrations  in 
St.  Geoi'ge's  (  hapel  <»n  that  date.  A  ncwspa]>er  of  December  Vi, 
iTb^i,  quoted  in  Shannon's  Manual  for  ISTO,  page  S.'IT,  savsi: 

''Last  Thursday,  ai>]i<)iiir(Ml  l.y  his  Kxcellency  the  Governor  to 
be  a  Day  of  Puhlie  Thanksgiving  for  the  final  establishment  of 
American  Independence  and  the  long  desired  restoration  of  Civil 
Government,  in  the  Mcssiniis  of  an  honorable  Peace,  was  observed 
with  the  greatest  deference  to  his  K.xeellency's  Proclamation  dated 

*  During  the  war,  the  congregations  were  scattered  and  the  ministers  left 
the  city.  Mr.  Treat  never  returned  and  the  pastoral  relation  with  him  was 
terminated  October  2.  I7S5. 
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the  IGtli  i^ovember.  Sermons  were  preached  at  St.  l^aul  s  by  the 
Rev.  ^Ir.  ^fooro,  nt  tl]c  Chapel  by  the  llvv.  Dr.  Hogers,  and  at 
the  <Jld  Dut^^-li  (  'hurcli  b_v  the  Jlcx.  Dr.  l.iviugstoii. 

"  Mr.  Moore's  text  was  from  Zachariah,  chap,  viii,  verses  10, 
11,  12. 

Dr.  Ko^'ers  from  the  126th  P.^nlin.  verso  ihc  :hl. 
"Dr.  Livingston's  from  tiercmiah,  ehap.  xxxii,  verses  o7,  38, 
39,  40. 

"  The  Congregations  were  very  numerous,  and  the  severall  Dis- 
courses, immediatel.>  applying  to  the  happy  eronts  celebrated  on 
the  day,  were  felt  by  every  auditor  with  most  grateful  sensibility 
and  the  warmest  approbation. 

"The  Clergy  of  the  several  other  Congregations  acquitto  T 
themselves  on  the  occasion  to  the  perfect  approbation  of  their 
hearers." 

The  distressed  condition  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  at  the 

close  of  tlic  licvolntiou  i.s  indicated  by  their  petition  to  the  Com- 
jiion  Council,  a  few  months  after  the  evaenation  of  tlie  Citv  bv 
the  P»ritishj  for  a  remission  of  the  rent  due  tlie  City  on  the 
Jirick  Cjiiirclt  land  for  tlic  jieriod  of  the  war.  and  a  reduction  of 
llie  future  rental.  On  3iLareh  24,  17S4,  Dr.  Kodgcrs  prepared  the 
following  memorial,  the  original  manuscript  of  which  is  in  the 
document  room  of  the  City  Clerk  in  the  Municipal  Building: 

To  the  worshipful  the  Hdayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of 
the  City  of  Now  York,  in  Common  Council  Convened. 

The  Petition  of  the  Minister,  Elders,  and  Deaoona  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Congregation,  in  the  City  of  New  York — 
Most  KespeotfuUy  Shewed. 

That  the  old  Presbyterian  Church  in  thia  City  being  too  small 
for  tha  Congregation,  a  Grant  was  obtained  in  the  month,  of 
February  in  the  Year,  1766,  from  the  Corporation  of  this  City, 

in  the  name  of  John  Kodgcrs  and  others,  for  a  Lott  of  Ground 
situate  in  the  ]S^orth-ward,  for  the  purpose  of  Erecting  a  new 
Chnreh  for  the  Worship  of  God,  subject  to  the  Annual  BjBot  of 

IV>rty  pounds. 

That  your  Pel  itioiiers.  assisted  by  the  Generous  Contributions 
of  the  members  of  tlieir  Sot-iety,  and  the  Liberal  Donations  of 
otlicrs,  after  many  DiiHcuUi(is  and  Exertions,  were  enabled  to 
Compleat  the  T^nilding  of  their  new  Church;  and  from  time  to 
time  with  Great  Difficulty,  have  paid  up  the  Jvent  reserved  by  the 
said  Grant  untill  some  short  time  before  the  War. 
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That  the  m«mber»  of  liheir  Con^gregaUon-  in  General  tooie  an 
E'arij  Active- and  Becided  part  in  favour  of  tiie  ILibei!tie»of  their - 
Conntiy,  and  npon  the  approach  of  the  Enemy,  Chose  to  ahandbn- 
their.  property  and  Habitations,  and  encounter  all  the  HardaHips' 
arising  from  Poverty  and  War,  rather  than  Submit  to  the  Oppresr 
^ons  of  the  Enemy ;  in  Consequence  of  which,  not  only  their 
private  property,  but  their  Churches,  which  have  ever  been,  held 
sacred  by  all  Civilized  Kations,  were  marked  out  for  Destruction^, 
and  both,  their  places,  of  Public  worship  during,  the  whole  of  the 
late  War,,  have  been  made  use  of  by  the  British  Army,  as-  Barraoka 
or  Hospitals.  In.  addition,  to  the  Destruction  of  their  Churche» 
to  repair  which  several  thousand  pounds-  must  be  exp^ided.  Tour 
Petitioners  think  proper  to  Bemind  this  Honourable  Board  liiat 
their  Parsonage  House,  waa  Consumed  in  the  great  fire  in  the 
Year  1776 ;  and  the  Lett  on  which  the  House  Stood,  at  this  Time 
is  not  of  Sufficient  Value  to  discharge  the  Debt^  now  due  from 
their  society,  for  the  Original  Purchase  of  the  said  Parsonage  — 
that  many  of  the  members  of  the  said  Church,  who  before  the 
<;ommencement  of  the  late  Troubles,  were  in  easy,  and  some  in 
affluent  Circumstances,  are  now  so  Beduced  by  the  Calamities  of 
the  War,  as  to  be  scarce  able  to  Support  their  Families,  that 
others  have  Bemov'd  out  of  the  Stats,  and  those  who  remain  are 
unable  to  repair  the  Churches  and  provide  for  the  support  of 
Divine  Worship,  imless  assisted  by  public  Contributions. 

That  the  said  Congregation  have  no  real  property  from  which 
they  can  raise  an  annual  Bevenue,  nor  have  they  one  Shilling  at 
Interest,  so  that  the  repair  of  their  Churches,  and  the  Support  of 
the  Gospel  among  them,  must  wholly  depend  on  private  Subscript 
tioBS  and  Voluntary  Qontrlbutionst  And.  altho'  your  Petitioners 
have  DO/ ambition,  to  accumulate,  wealths  for  their  Society,,  yet  they 
oQneeire  it  their  bounden  duty  as  ChiiBdans,  not  only  to  acknowI> 
edgip.  the.  Divine  goodness  in  the  Aocomplishment  of  .the  late  happy 
Bew>latioB,  by  which  our  Liberties  civil,  and.  Beligioua  ara 
secured;  but  also  to  Testify  their  Gbatitnde  to  their  great  Deliv-^ 
erer,  by  Exerting  dieur  utmost  endeavours  to  repair  their  deso- 
lated Churches,  and  provide  for  the  decent  support  of  Divine-' 
AVoTship. 

Phnn  this  state  of  Faets  (for  the  l^ruth  of  which  they  appeal- 
to  Several  members'  of  l^s^  Hbnourablb  Board)  your  Petitionerai 
urged  by  Necessity,  and  Constrained  by  a  sense  of  Duty,  Btebly 
pray 
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That  the  Kent  reserved  in  the  Grant  of  this  Corporation  to  the 
said  Congregation,  and  now  in  arrear,  may  be  remitted ;  and  that 
they  may  be  permitted  to  h<»l(l  the  said  Lott  in  fntnre,  only  at  the 
paymfnt  of  a  small  Acknoicledfjeinenl,  as  they  are  Rendered 
unable,  by  their  Losses  and  SulYerings,  to  diseharge  the  rent 
lieserved  by  the  said  Grant ;  and  they  are  the  more  Enoonraged  in 
this  application,  as  they  are  informed  that  the  Cor2)oration  of 
Trinity  Church,  now  hold,  and  for  many  Years  past  have  held  a 
great  part  of  their  Burying  Ground,  under  the  Grant  of  this 
Corporation,  without  being  subject  to  the  payment  of  any  rent; 
and  that  the  Corporation  of  the  low  Dutch  reformed  Chnroh  hold 
a  Piece  of  Ground  in  Montgomery  Ward  by  a  Grant  of  a  later  date 
than  that  made  to  your  Petitioners  of  at  least  three  times  as  large 
as  that  held  by  them,  subject  to  the  annual  Rent  of  Seventy 
pounds; — Your  Petitioners  beg  not  to  be  understood  as  suggest- 
ing the  Idea  of  Censure  on  the  Grantors  or  Grantees  in  either  of 
these  Cases;  they  highly  a])prove  the  Measures  as  a  wise  encour- 
agement to  Religious  Bodies;  but  only  as  placing  before  this 
Honourable  Board,  in  a  proper  jx)int  of  light,  the  Comparative 
Greatness  of  the  Kent  reserved  for  the  Lott  granted  to  vonr  Peti- 
tioners.  ami  the  abatement  of  which  they  pray, —  And  they 
Ihunlily  Conceive  their  Zeal  in  the  Public  Cause,  and  the  great 
Sacrifices  they  have  made  made  in  its  defence,  and  their  present 
Distressed  Situation,  entitle  them  to  the  attention  of  this  llonour- 
able  Board. 

And  your  Petitioners  as  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray. 
In  the  Kame  &  by  Appointment  of  the  Church  Session 

John  Roixjers 

March  24th,  1784. 

The  petition  was  presented  to  the  Common  Council  Maroh  30, 
1784,  and  laid  over  until  September  8,  when  the  committee  of  the 
board  reported  their  unanimous  opinion  that  the  rental  of  £40 

a  year  be  remitted  for  the  jteriod  from  May  1,  177^5,  to  November 
24,  1783,  inclusive;  "and  the  Connnittee  are  further  of  Opinion 
that  the  Rent  of  forty  Pounds  per  annum  reserved  in  the  said 
Grant  is  too  high  for  the  quantity  of  Land  contained  therein  that 
therefore  the  ?uni  of  eighteen  Pounds  fifteen  shillings  of  the  said 
forty  Pounds  be  annually  remitted  to  the  Grantees."  (Minutes 
published  in  1 7th  Annual  Report  of  Amn.  Scenic  &  H.  P.  Socy, 
pp.  478,  638.) 
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Nearly  a  year  claimed  Ik-Lh-c  tlic  release  was  formally  granted 
and  on  August  10,  1785,  the  First  J:*re8byterian  Church  mem- 
orialized the  Common  Council  to  execute  the  release.  A  resolu- 
tion to  that  effect  was  passed  on  that  date  and  on  September  15 
the  engrossed  draft  was  presented  and  approved.  (Minutes  in 
18th  Annual  Report,  A.  S.  &  H.  P.  Socj,  pp.  682,  692.) 

On  August  10,  1785,  "Rev,  James  Wilson  was  ordained  as 
colleague  with  Dr.  Rodgers  and  remained  until  January  1788. 
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The  Rtttgers  Street  Church 

As  the  IStli  (•{•iitr.ry  ncarod  it?  end,  the  mother  church  fouud 
it  iiecessaT'y  to  make  stiil  further  provision  for  the  increasinij^ 
number  of  Presbyterians  and  in  1797-8  a  new  editicc  was  erected 
on  the  corner  of  Kutiiers  and  llenrv  streets  on  land  i)resented  by 
Henry  Ilutgers.  It  was  called  the  ILutgcrs  Street  Church.  It 
measured  04  l)y  S«j  feet  and  was  first  opened  for  servioe  on  May 
13,  1798.   The  Hev.  Philip  Milledoler  was  pastor. 

There  were  now  three  congregations  —  the  Wall  Street  Church, 
the  Brick  Church,  and  the  Hutgcrs  Street  Church  —  in  one  com.- 
mon  organization. 

The  Separation  of  the  Chvrches 

On  l'\'bruary  17.  ISO!),  the  Leiiislatnro  ])assed  *' an  Act  for  the 
Separation  of  the  i'irst  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  City  of  New 
York"  into  two  or  more  distinct  corporations.  At  a  meetinp:  o£ 
the  pewlioldcrs  atid  stated  hearers  of  the  Wall  street  and  Brick 
Churches  held  in  the  Wall  street  church  April  12,  1809,  presided 
over  by  Rev.  Philip  Milledoler,  it  was  voted  that  the  two  congre- 
gations should  separate.  The  Charity  School  and  lot  remained  in 
common.  *The  Wall  street  property  went  to  the  Wall  street 
church;  the  Brick  Church  property  to  the  Brick  church;  "the 
24  lots  of  ground  purchased  of  James  K.  Beekman  for  a  burial 
ground  shall  he  equally  divided  between  the  Wall  street  and  Brick 
churches  aud  tlie  church  iu  Kast  Kutgers  street;  "  the  lot  in  Hester 
street  and  any  other  real  estate  to  remain  in  common;  the  per- 
sonal estate  to  be  e(|ually  divided  between  the  Wall  street  and 
lirick  churches;  Dr.  John  AlcKnii:ht  was  assigned  to  tlie  parochial 
charge  of  the  Brick  church,  and  Dr.  Samuel  ^liller  to  the  Wall 
street  church.  Each  church  was  to  pay  half  of  Dr.  Rodgers 
salary,  while  Dr.  McKnight's  was  to  be  paid  by  the  Brick  church 
and  Dr.  Millers  by  the  Wall  street  church. 

The  foregoing  and  much  other  interesting  history  is  recited  in 
a  long  indenture  dated  May  29,  1809,  recorded  in  Liber  86  of 
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Deeds  at  pp.  497-506  with  map  of  the  Wall  street  property^ 
carrying  into  effect  the  division  of  the  Teal  'estate. 

Sale  of  iihe  Wail  Street  Froperty 

From  liber  490  of  Deeds,  at         426,  we  learn  that 

"  At  a  Court  of  Chaiieerv  lirld  for  rlic  State  of  "Now  York 
before  the  Chancellor  on  the  iirst  <lav  of  Julv  in  the  vear  of  our 
Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  fort;)-two  it  was  among  other  things 
ordered  that 'the  parties  of  ihe  £rst  part  the  af(iresaid  Petitioners* 
■be  and  they  were  thereby  authorized  to  sell  their  .said  lands  in  the 
City  of  New  York  laid  down  on  the  m^p  annexed  to  said  Petition 
and  containing  iu  front  on  "Wall  street  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  fpot  aiul  six  iTifhe?^  and  on  Nassan  street  twenty-three  ieet 
and  iive  inches  or  thereabouts  the -same  bein^r  respectively  known 
by  the  numbers  Three  (3)  Nassau  street  and  eisfbt  (6)  Wall 
street  and  the  o^rojind^^  occupied  hy  their  Church  and  Lecti»re 
Ixooni  and  adjacont  tlid'oro  and  heiii"-  all  the  .land  on  'Wall  and 
Kassau  streets  owned  by  the  said  Corporation.'' 

The  property  above  designated  as  No.  -8  Wall  street 'Comi^Eised 
the  frontage  now  -known  -m  Koa.  *€,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16  and  18 
Wall  straet.  The  desig^nation  No.  3  Nassau  street  remains 
imdiaDged.  The  propcrt\-  was  sold  at  enotion  to  tthe  highest 
bidders  at  the  Merehante  Exchange,  !^^e^tionmg  'the  lotfi  in 
geographical  order  from  west  to  east,  they  were  conveyed  .as 
follows : 

IVo.  6  Wnll  Strorf :  On  Scpteiiibcr  2?^,  1  the  church  con- 
veyed to  (J(Y)r2e  T.  Adee  and  Daniel  \'>.  I'eariiie-  for  $16,350  the 
lot  now  designated  as  ISo.  (>  Wall  street  being  lot  ^.'o.  8  on  the 
church  map  of  the  property  toJbe  sold),  ineaanrinc;  22  feet  »;  inches 
in  front  on  Wall  street,  in  •the  arear  22  feet  4  inches,  lM>unded  as 
follonm:  'Beginning  at  a  point  22  feet  6  inches  from  land 
now  or  late  of  William  Boberts,  said  point  being  in  ihe  noitiiesly 
line  of  Wall  street,  Tinming  thence  northerly  along  lot  number 
seven  '(7)  'On  -said  map  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  eigbt  inefaes 
to  land  of  Mackie,  Oakley  and  Jennison,  thence  westerly  along 
saidilastqnentioned  land  and  land  now  or  late  of  one  Jdbn  A.  King 
twenty-two  feet  and  ^our  inches,  tlience  southerly  along  the  rear 
of  said  King's  laud  and  land  now  or  late  of  one  Wheeler  and  land 

*  The  corporation  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Ohurch. 
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now  or  late  of  the  Estate  of  one  (xilley  and  land  now  or  late  of 
one  Suvdain  seveuty-oue  feet  and  two  inches  to  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  sontherly  line  of  said  Suydain's  land  and  the  said 
last  mentioned  line,  thence  westerly  along  the  said  southerly  line 
of  said  Snydam'g  laud  six  feet  nine  iuches  to  land  now  or  late 
of  William  Roberts,  thenoe  southerly  aloug  the  Easterly  line  of 
said  Roberts'  land  forty-nine  f e^  to  Wall  street,  thence  easterly 
along  the  northerly  line  of  Wall  street  twenl^-two  feet  six  inches 
to  the  plaoe  of  beginning."    (Liber  452,  pp.  411-414.) 

No.  8  Wall  Street:  On  October  10,  1844,  the  churdi  conveyed 
to  Elihu  Townsend  for  $17,000  the  lot  now  No.  8  Wall  street 
(being  lot  No,  7  on  the  Church  i*roperty  map),  measuring  22  feet 
in  front  and  rear,  120  feet  8  inches  on  the  northwesterly  side  and 
121  feet  8  inches  on  the  southeasterly  side;  the  northwesterly  line 
being  22  feet  6  inches  from  William  Kolx-its^  land  and  the  south- 
easterly line  being  113  feet  from  Abel  T.  Andcrsoirs  land,  adjoiu- 
ing  in  the  rear  land  of  ^lackie,  Oakley  and  Jeunison.  (Liber 
458  of  Deeds,  pp.  80-88.) 

No.  10  Wall  Street:  On  September  28,  1844,  the  church  con- 
veyed to  Daniel  C.  Kingsland  and  Ambrose  C.  Kingsland,  fo» 
$17,050,  the  lot  known  by  1«he  number  Six  (6)  on  a  map  of  lands 
of  said  Corporation"  (being  the  present  No.  10  Wall  street), 
measuring  22  feet  in  front  and  rear,  and  121  feet  8  inches  on  the 
northwesterly  side  and  122  feet  7  inches  on  the  soniheasteriy 
side;  the  northwesterly  line  being  44  feet  6  inches  from  land  of 
William  Roberts  and  the  southeasterly  line  being  91  feet  from 
land  then  or  late  of  Abel  T.  Anderson.  On  the  rear  it  abutted 
partly  the  land  of  W.  &  1.  Van  Buskirk  and  partly  the  land  of 
Mackie,  Oakley  and  Jennison.    (  Liber  450,  pp.  453-450.) 

No.  12  Wall  Street:  On  September  28,  1844,  the  church  con- 
veyed to  Amos  K.  Eno  and  John  1.  Phelps  the  lot  now  No.  1 
Wall  street,  described  as  the  lot  "  on  the  northerly  side  of  Wall 
street  and  known  by  the  number  Fiye  (5)  on  a  map  of  the  lands 
of  said  Corporation  intended  to  be  iiled  in  the  office  of  the 
Begister  of  the  City  &  County  of  New  York  whioh  said  lot  con- 
tains in  width  in  front  and  rear  Twenty-two  feet  and  in  length  on 
the  northwesterly  side  one  hundred  and  twenty  two  feet  and  seven 
inches  and  on  the  southeasterly  side  one  hundred  and  twenty  two 
feet  and  three  inches,  the  northwesterly  line  l^ing  sixty-six  feet 
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six  inches  from  land  now  or  late  of  William  Roberts  and  the 
southeasterly  line  being  sixty-nine  feet  from  land  uuw  or  late  of 
Abel  T.  Anderson,  the  said  lot  adjoining  in  the  rear  partly  the 
land  now  or  late  of  Wells  k  Van  Wageuen  and  partly  land  now 
or  late  of  W.  k  1.  Van  Buskirk/'    (Liber  450,  pp.  429-430.) 

No.  U  WaU  Street:  On  September  28,  1844,  the  chureh  con- 
veyed to  Caleb  O.  Halsted,  for  $17,100,  the  lot  now  No.  14  Wall 
street  (being  lot  Na  4  on  the  real  estate  map  of  the  church 
property),  measuring  22  feet  in  breadth,  front  and  rear,  122  feet 
8  inohfls  on  the  northwesterly  side  and  121  feet  2  inches  on  the 
southeasterly  side,  the  northwesterly  line  being  88  feet  6  inches 
from  the  land  then  or  late  of  William  Roberts  and  the  south- 
easterly line  47  feet  from  the  land  then  or  late  of  Abel  T. 
Anderson;  bounded  in  the  rear  by  land  of  Wells  &  Van  Wagenen. 
(Liber  451,  pp.  499-502.) 

Nos.  16  and  IS  Wall  Street  atid  No.  3  Xassau  Street:  On  ^lay 
28,  1845,  the  church  conveyed  to  Joseph  Sampson,  for  $60,000, 
the  property  now  designated  as  Kos.  16  and  18  Wall  street  and 
No.  3  Nassau  street,  bounded  as  follows:  Beginning  in  the 
northerly  line  of  Wall  street  at  land  now  or  late  of  Abel  T. 
Anderson,  running  thence  northeasterly  along  said  Anderson's 
land  seventy-three  feet  and  sev^  inches,  thence  southeasterly 
along  the  rear  line  of  said  Anderson's  land  and  a  continuation  of 
the  rear  line  twentj-eix  feet  and  ten  inches  to  Nassau  street, 
thence  northeasterly  along  Nassau  street  twenty-three  feet  and  five 
inches  to  land  late  of  John  T.  Irving,  Esquire,  thence  north- 
wrstcrly  aloni;-  8aid  Irving's  land  fifty-six  feet  and  eight  inches, 
tlieuee  northeasterly  along  the  rear  of  said  Trving's  land  twenty- 
five  feet  to  other  land  of  said  Irving,  thence  nortli westerly  along 
the  said  other  land  of  said  Irving  and  land  of  Wells  and 
Van  Wagenen  eighteen  feet  and  eight  inches,  thence  southerly 
along  land  of  Caleb  O.  Halsted  one  hundred  and  twenl^-one  feet 
and  two  inches  to  Wall  street  at  a  point  distant  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  and  six  inches  soulJieasterly  along  Wall  street  from 
land  now  or  late  of  William  Eoberts,  thence  southeasterly  along 
Wall  street  forty-seven  feet  to  the  place  of  beginning;  the  same 
being  know  known  by  the  numbers  One  (1),  Two  (2)  and  Three 
(3)"  on  the  map  of  the  lands  of  the  church  corporation.  (Liber 
462,  pp.  147-150.) 
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DcDioJition  of  Otc  Wail  Street  Church 

In  1634  the  Wall  street  (ihurch  was  bixnit  out,  but  <w«6  "vebuilt 
"witli  "the  same  walls  the  following  year. 

"When  the  Wall  street  property  was  «old  in  1844,  tiie  'bnilding 
materials  of  the  old  dhnrdi  were  Bold  lo  Preshyteriasi  'emigre* 
gation  in  Jersey  'Crty  for  ^8^000.  The  edifioe  was  taken  down 
and  re-erected  -on  Idie  comer  of  Washungton  «nd  'SiuBex  i^reets  m 
that  city,  the  building  being  hi  eTTtericr  and  interior 'Sttbataii^aUy 
as  it  was  in  Wall  street.    (Val.  Man.  iSCf),  p.  559.) 

The  Hon.  Geori»e  G.  Tenant,  JiK%e  of  the  Court  ai  OGinnioii 
Pleas  of  Hudson  Connty,  ^s.  »T.,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  dated 
^ovemher  ^t^,  1010,  says  that  the  church  was  reconstruetod  with 
its  towerins:  spire  on  the  corner  lot  stbove  mentioned,  which  is 
^opposite  the  old  (Post-offiee  building.  Afbont  1884,  he  eays,  the 
church  was  ?old,  and  the  corporation  toansolidnrted  with  the  First 
Ofaureh  of  -Bergen,  under  the  •name  ixf  *the  First  (Presbyteriaii 
^CSnmfli  df  Jersey  City.  The  old  site  is  'now  'ocovipied  %y  *ike 
'Eii^ssie 'flats. 

In  September,  1844,  *the  ^mer'^tone  was  laid  ier  a  newehmraili 
on  iSie  west  -side  'elf  Filth  avenue  between  11th  and  1^  -^treetB, 
Jfe^NrTofk,  to  be  the  newbome-ef  tbe  Wall -street  wngregation,  and 

during  1845,  the  present  })eautiful  hniMing  —  one  of  the  loveliest 
Tvorks  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  i-n  the  city  —  was  erected  at  a 
<!ost  of  al)out  $55,000.  It  was  opened  for  worship  January  11, 
1846.    (See  plate  6.) 

Dernolitiofi  tj/  the  J^irat  Brick  OiuwoJi 

The  !Brick  Church,  more  foi^trte  tiian  Ibe  Wall  ^Street 
<7hur(^  was  remarkifbly  immune  from  damage  1^  fire.  But  it 
bad  one  narrow  escape  which  is  mentioned  by  Haswell  in  liis 

IReminiscences  off  an  (Octogenarian'''  (p.  204).  At  the  lime 
of  the  great  Chatham  Street  "fire  'in  1811,  a  floating  spark  lodged 
on  the  steeple  and  ij2:nited  it;  whereupon  a  sailor  from  the  crowd 
of  spectators  in  the  street  clinihed  the  spire  and  extin£]C\ushcd  the 
flame.    Wliou  he  came  down  he  refused  to  liive  his  name. 

The  church  remained  a  conspicuous  Inudmark  on  the  horders 
of  the  Green,  or  Fields,  for  about  ninety  years,  while  the  new 
City  Hall  and  other  buildings  went  up  around  it*  In  1853,  the 
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congregation  decided  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  mother  church 
by  selling  its  property  and  moving  up  to  Pifth  avenue ;  and  on 
February  15  of  iJiat  year  the  Supreme  Court  granted  an  order 
authorizing  the  sale.  The  disposition  of  the  property,  however^ 
was-  beset  by  compHcfttions,  b  v  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  diiuch 
did  not  own  the  land  on  vAddi  the  house  of  worship  stood  but 
held  it  Tmder  a  lease  from  the  city.  Eadi  side  had  a  certain 
advaiituiic  over  the  utlicr.  'I'lie  cliiireli,  l>v  ;i  1:0111  use  of  the 
property  for  reliiiioiis  [»iirp<>ses,  couid  reralii  po>s(  s.^idii  iiulelinitcly 
and  prevent  the  city's  n'covcriiig  owiurship.  Tlie  eity,  011  tlie 
other  hand,  retaininni;  the  fee  of  the  propi'riy,  could  prevent  the 
church  from  conveying:  it  unincumbered.  1  hey  linally  ejune  to 
an  agreement  by  which  the  city  consented  to  accept  $67,300  for 
its  rights,  while  the  Brick  Church  received  something  like 
$0:80^000.  (Shannon's  Manual,  1870,  p.  761.)  The  pnopetrtr 
wa»t  sold  at  auction  May  14)  1856,  and  the  last  SMrvioe  was  held 
in  the  church  on  May  25,  1856.  (Haswell's  Sexniniisoennes  of 
anr  Ostogenarian.'')'  The  ediifice  was>  torn-  down  soon  aftwwards 
in  lihe  some  year;  Mr.  £.  N.  Flielps- Stokes  has  a  photogrs^  ehfrn- 
ing!  it  in  course  of  demolition. 

The  building  of  a  new  church  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Fiftii 
avenue  and  .'>7th  street  was  iK'iiun  almost  inunediately,  luid  the 
propriety  of  the  name  "  Jh  iek  (  hureh  "  was  scrupulously  pre- 
served by  the  s])ecitications  for  the  new  edifice  ]>y  reqnirinii;'  that 
the  superstructure  sliould  be  of  brick.  The  new  church,  which 
is  still  in  use,  was  dedicated  October  21,  185^.  In  October,  1916, 
the  congregation  refused  a  tempting'  offer  to  sell  their-  iFifth  ave- 
nue property.    (See  page 

DftmoUtion  of  tii^  Uutcf£r»  Street  Church 

The  original'  Rutgers  street  edifice  was  taken  down  in  1841 
and  ff  new  one,  built  on  its  site,  was  opened  April  21,  1842. 
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The  Vineyard  Lot 

The  Vinejaid  Lot,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  had  no 
direct  oonnection  with  the  Eirst  Presbyterian  Church,  but  as  it 
is  mentioned  in  related  transactions,  we  maj  add  this  postscript 
in  regard  to  it. 

On  March  27,  1646,  the  Dutch  Director  Geueral  Kieft  conveyed 
it  to  Cornelius  Van  Tienhoveii,  the  Secretary  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Co.,  and  a  man  with  a  picturesque  career.  (Liber  G  G  of 
Deeds,  page  142,  as  cited  in  Stokes'  luconography  of  Manhattan 
Island.) 

This  was  not  confirmed  to  Van  Tienhoven'r  heirs  and  creditors 
when  the  rest  of  his  property  was  so  confirmed  October  3,  1667, 
by  the  first  English  Governor  NicolL  (Liber  II  of  Patents,  p. 
113,  at  Albany.) 

Prior  to  granting  the  new  Oily  charter  of  1686,  Gov.  Dongan^ 
whose  masterful  alnlity  in  real  estate  matters  we  have  observed  in 
connection  with  Wall  street  property,  appears  to  have  appropri- 
ated this  tract  to  himself. 

On  February  10,  1685-6,  he  sold  it  to  his  fidus  Achates  Capt. 
John  Knight  (Liber  V  of  Patents,  p.  297,  Albany),  and  on 
March  9,  1G85-0,  Knight  conveyed  it  back  to  Dongan  in  the 
instruineiits  previously  quoted. 

Francis  Maersehalck's  map  of  the  Vineyard  pro|>erty,  dated 
March  2,  1750  (No.  15:},  filed  May  1,  1830,  is  in  the  Krister's 
office  in  the  Hall  of  Records.  From  tliis  map  it  appears  that  the 
property  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  about  the  line  of  Beekman 
street;  on  the  east  by  Nassau  street;  on  the  south,  by  a  line 
nmning  a  little  south  of  Ann  street  to  the  obtuse  angle  of  the 
St.  Paul  building  on  the  southern  comer  of  Broadway  and  Aut* 
streets ;  and  on  the  west  by  Park  Row. 

Bongan  built  a  cottage  on  this  property,  and  laid  out  a  hand- 
some garden  upon  it,  and  for  a  long  time  thereafter  it  was  known 
as  the  Governor's  Garden  or  the  Vineyard.  (Val.  Man.  1860, 
p.  543.) 
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On  April  22,  16*J7,  l)oii.i::i!i  iiiortgauod  Whitehall  (the 
gubeniatorial  residence  at  the  foot  of  Whitehall  street)  and  the 
Vinejaxd  for  £290.  (Liber  21  of  Deeds,  p.  290,  Hall  of  Becords.) 
In  tills  inatrument  the  property  is  described  as  on  the  North 
side  of  ye  said  Oitly  adjoining  the  Ck>nimonB;  of  ye  hind  called 
ye  Vyneyard."  It  was  leased  "  for  14  years  from  May  1st  next 
thence  at  1  Peppercorn  at  ye  feast  of  St.  Miehad  the  Archangel'' 
This  appears  to  be  the  first  use  of  the  name  Vineyard. 

On  July  lo,  1762,  Thomas  Dongan,  son  aiul  heir  of  Governor 
I>ongan,  then  deceased,  sold  the  Vinevard  to  Thomas  White. 
(Liber  XVI  of  Deeds,  page  207,  at  Albany.) 
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Official  Account  of  the  Ceranonies  Held  in  the  Citj  Hall  of  Xew  York  City 
on  September  G,  1016,  Commemorating  the  160th  Anniveraary 
of  the  Birth  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 


LAFAYETTE  DAY,  1916 
I 

OKIGIK  OF  THE  CELEBKATIOX 

On  July  14th  1016  the  following  was  published  in  the  daily 
piess  throughout  the  country: 

*^  That  the  nation  may  remember  this  year,  as  it  did  last  year, 
the  anniversary  of  Lafaye.tte'8  birth,  September  6th,  1757,  the 
undersigned  again  commend  the  opportimity  thus  afforded  to 
honor  the  memorv  and  commemorate  the  deeds  of  one  of  the 
noblest  heroes  of  the  American  Bevolution.  thanks  to  whose 
efforts  France's  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  freedom  was  given 
effective  expression  at  a  crucial  period  of  the  struggle  for  Ameri- 
can Indo|iondciice.  Last  year  the  press  at  large  contributed  to 
the  ever-rciicwcd  patriotic  interest  of  our  people  in  the  personality 
and  achievements  of  I^afayette  by  means  of  leading  articles  pub- 
lished on  or  near  the  day  of  the  anniversary  and  it  is  hoped  it 
will  do  so  again  this  year;  and  patriotic  societies  are  urged  to  hold 
suitable  exercises  upon  that  day,  particularly  in  our  principal 
cities,  many  of  which  possess  statues  of  Lafayette. 

Issuing  this  call  on  July  14th,  when  France  commemorates 
her  struggles  for  liberty,  we  are  not  unmindful  that  by  honoring 
Lafayette  upon  his  anniversary,  a  date  made  doubly  memoiPable 
by  the  Battle  of  the  Mame,  we  will  be  giving  expression  to  the 
sentiment  of  fraternal  regard  for  our  sister  republic  which  exists 
among  all  elements  of  our  people. 

Charles  W.  Eliot  (Mass.) 

MOOBEFIELD  StOREY  " 

Joseph  H.  Choate  (N.  Y.) 

Theodore  Roosevelt  " 
Geobob  W.  Wiokebsham  " 

George  Haven  Putnam  " 


WiLT^TAM  D.  Guthrie  " 

Hexuy  Wattkkson  fTCy.) 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte  f'Md.) 

Caspar  F.  Ooodrich  (Conn.) 

W.  R.  IlnlKii  S  (Mo.) 
CuAHLEs  P.  Johnson  ** 

JuDsoN  Harmon  (Ohio) 
Myboit  T.  Hebbick 


Charles  Stewart  Davison  (N,  T.)" 

16711 
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Lafayette  Day 


The  piT'vion?^  call,  to  which  reference  is  made,  was  publisbecl 
ill  August  signed  hy  the  same  committee. 

Lafayette  a  Citizen  of  New  York  City 

This  appeal  addressed  itself  strongly  to  the  people  of  "New 
York  City,  not  unmindful  of  Ih©  great  -services  which  Lafayette 
rendered  to  the  country  in  its  strugi^  for  Independence.  This 
was  quite  opart  from  -the  local  -pride  mbidb.  mig^t  have  been  taken 

in  the  meraorv  that  Lafayette  was  a  cHizen  of  New  York  Citv, 
for  liiai  I'act  seems  to  luive  been  overlooked  for  the  time  beiuiz:,  and 
was  not  recalJcd  in  the  j^rtK-ecdiiigs  held  in  the  City  llall,  or  else- 
where, so  far  as  we  are  ud\  ised.  It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  .that 
we  repeat  the  record  of  this  interesting  fact  here. 

in  tlie  year  following  the  evacuation  at"  the  City  by  the  British, 
Lafayette  visited  JS'ew  York  and  was  Teceixed  with  many  murks 
of  popular  admiration.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Common  Council 
held  in  the  old  City  Hall  at  Wail  and  Nassau  streets  on  Saturday, 
(September  11,  1784,  the  following  transactions  occurred: 

^Fr.  ]\rayor  informed  the  Board  that  as  the  ^Slarqnis  Dclatav- 
ette  would  depart  this  City  in  a  Day  or  two  he  had  ])ropare<l  the 
Dr.  of  an  Address  to  him,  as  also  of  the  Certiricate  of  his  freedom 
otf  this  City  which  was  read  &  approved  by  the  ]>oard  in  the  words 
follow'  vizt : 

"To  the  Kight  TTonoralile  The  ^farquis  Dehi  h'ayette  ^Marecluil 
J)e  Camp  of  the  Armies  of  his  most  Christian  ^Majesty  and  Alajqr 
'  deneral  in  the  Service  of  the  I'nited  States  of  America: 

Sir:  AVe  the  ^Fayor  Ahlermen  Commonalty  of  the  City  of 
Xew  York  are  Happy  in  the  Opportunity  which  your  presence 
affords  us  of  giving  you  a  publie  Testimony  of  our  Esteem.  It 
is  with  jieculiar  Pleasure  we  welcome  y()u  to  a  Place  the  repos- 
session of  which  was  so  long  a  prineijial  Object  of  those  Wishes 
and  Efforts  in  which  you  so  zealously  jnirticipatecl.  The  early  and 
adventurous  Part  you  took  in  the  Kevolution  and  the  essential 
Services  which  you  have  rendered,  in  ditrerent  Situations,  will 
ever  endear  you  t<>  those  to  whom  the  Tvighls  of  America  are  Dear. 
Altho'  Sir  we  aro  persuaded  that  in  the  Affections  of  a  free  People 
you  will  find  the  most  pleasing  Trilnite  to  your  distinguished 
^lerits  A\'e  beg  leave  as  a  Token  of  our  i^eculiar  liegard  to  present 
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you  with  the  Freedom  of  this  City  and  to  aflsnre  you  that  we  feel 
<ni]!8ehr68  deeply  interested  in  your  HappiiieBs  &  Pzoeperily. 

By  order  of  tiie  Common  Council. 
New  Tork  Septr.  14th  1784.  Jaa  IhTANB  Ifajor 

City  of  "New  York,  SS.  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor  the  Recorder 
Aldermen  &  assistants  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  Common 
Comicil  convened. 

To  all  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come  Send  Greeting : 

Whereas  the  Right  honorable  The  Marquis  Dela  Fayette 
Mareschal  Do  Camp  of  the  Armies  of  bis  most  Christian  ^lajesty 
and  Major  (iencral  in  tbc  Service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
by  the  early  and  adventurous  Part  which  he  took  in  the  late 
Revolution  by  which  the  Liberties  and  Independence  of  the  United 
States  are  happily  established  and  the  essential  Services  he  hath 
performed  in  different  situations  bath  endeared  biniself  to  all  to 
whom  the  Rights  of  America  are  Dear  And  we  being  desirous  of 
gi\  ing  him  a  public  Testimony  of  our  Esteem  and  of  our  high 
Sense  of  his  distinguished  Merit  and  essential  services.  Be  it 
therefore  known  to  ill  whom  it  may  eoneem  that  the  said  Marqnis 
De  la  Fajette  is  by  these  Presents  admitted  and  received  a  Free- 
man and  Citizen  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  the  State  of  l^ew 
York  in  Ameriea. 

In  Testimony  whereof  We  cause  the  public  Seal  of  the  said 
(Hty  to  be  here  mto  affixed. 

Witness  James  Duane  Esqr  Major  of  the  said  City  this  four-' 
teenth  Day  of  September  in  the  year  of  OUT  liOrd  1784  ft  of  llie 
Independence  of  the  State  the  ninth —  / 

Jamxb  Buahb. 

By  order  of  the 
Common  Council 

"  Robt  Benson  Clk  " 

On  Wednesday,  September  15,  1784,  the  Comuioji  Coimcil 
M-inutes  record  the  following: 

The  Members  having  waited  on  the  Right  honble  the  Marquis 
De  la  Fayette  with  the  Address  of  this  Corporation  Mr  Mayor 
laid  on  the  Table  the  Marquis'  answer  which  was  read  &  is  in  the 
words  foUowg  vizt : 

To  the  honorable  the  Mayor  Aldermen  k  Commonalty  of  the 
City  of  New  Yoik. 

22 
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"  Gentlemen,  While  I  am  honored  with  so  flattering  Marks  of 
your  Esteem  it  is  a  peculiar  Gratification  to  me  to  receive  theni 
in  this  City  where  with  Delight  1  see  the  ti'iumphant  Restoration 
of  the  American  Fhiir. 

Amidst  Hardships  of  War,  which  so  heavily  fell  upon  you,  it  has 
been  your  noble  Task  to  give  the  World  an  Example  of  Disinter- 
estedness &  Fortitude.  To  unite  with  you  in  common  Efforts  and 
common  WisheB,  became  my  fortunate  Lot;  And  aJtbo'  from  a 
powerful  Cooperation,  then  in  readiness,  we  had  a  Bight  to  expect 
the  Repossession  of  New  York,  yet  did  I  fed  much  happier,  in 
the  far  better  Method  by  which  the  End  of  your  Exile  was  made 
a  signal  for  restored  Peace. 

hi  the  precious  testimonies  of  your  Partiality,  now  afforded  me, 
I  most  pleasingly  enjoy  the  new  Tie  that  connects  me  with  this 
City:  and  whilst  I  ardently  share  with  yon  in  every  concern  for 
its  Prosperity  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you,  that  the  warmth  of  my 
Zeal  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  Feelings  of  my  Eespect  and 
Gratitude. 

De  la  FAYJiTTE. 

NaHonal  Comndttee 

To  promote  the  celebration  of  September  6,  19 IG,  throughout 
the  country,  the  following  Lafayette  Day  National  Committee 
was  organized: 

Charles  W.  Eliot  Theodore  Kooaevelt 

Ifoorfield  Storey  William  D.  Guthrie 

Caspar  F.  Goodrieh  Henry  Watt-erson 

Judaon  Harmon  Charles  J.  Bonaparte 

Sfyron  T.  Herrick  Charles  P.  Johnscm 

Joseph  H.  Choate  W.  R.  Hodges 

George  Haven  Putnam  (Jhaa.  Stewart  Daviaon,  Hon.  Sec'y 

George  W.  Wiekersham  3iaiiriee  Lfion,  Beeording  See'y 

CUieem  ComnUttee  of  New  York 

For  the  oelebration  in  New  York  Cil^,  the  following  Lafayette 

Day  Citizens  Committee  was  formed: 

Bmtorary  CMriMm  Ohairmtm 
Joseph  H.  Choate  Alton  B.  P«rk«r 

Honmrwrff  Seeretarjf 
Charles  Stewart  Davison 

Peter  T.  Barlow  Carlisle  Norwood 

William  C.  Demorest  John  Quinn 

Charles  Be  Rham  Charles  H.  Russell  ;  a 

Andr<^w  6.  Humphrqr  Isaac  N.  Seligman 

Maurice  L6on  Frank  A.  Vanderlip 

J  FierpoBt  Morgan  George  T.  Wilson  .  . 
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Lawrenoe  F.  AUbott 
Frederick  U.  Alien 
Peter  T.  Barlow 
George  Gordon  Battle 
Jaxnes  M.  Beck 
i%uffust  Behnont 
S.  Reading  Bertron 
Franklin  Q.  Brown 
George  W.  Burleigh 
James  Byrne 
Joseph  H.  Choate 
William  Conant  Church 
William  A.  Coffin 
Joseph  P.  Cotton 
F.  Cunliffe-Owen 
I  has.  Stewart  Davison 
Robert  W.  DeForest 
William  Curtis  Demorest 
F.  S.  Grand  d'Hauteville 
Charles  DeRham 
Clevelanu  U.  Dodge 
Flrank  L.  Dowling 
Charles  A.  Downer 
Allen  W.  Evarts 
William  Bailey  Faxon 
John  Flanagan 
John  H.  FinlOT 
Frederidc  Denytter  Foster 
Amos  Tuck  French 
Franklin  H.  Oiddings 
Lawrenoe  Godkin 
Richard  Gottheil 
Samuel  Greenbawn 
WIlHam  D.  Guthrie 
Montgomery  Hallowell 
Henry  W^inthrop  Harden 
McDougall  Hawkes 
Job  £.  Hedges 
Hon.  George  C.  Holt 
Henry  Holt 

Andrew  Beaumont  Humphrey 

Robert  Underwood  Jolmson 

Francis  C.  Jones 

Lucien  Jouvaud 

Boudinot  Keith 

William  Whitehead  Ladd 

M.  B.  Leahy 

Maurice  L6on 

£.  Hubert  Litchfield 

DeWitt  M.  Lodonan 

Will  H.  Low 

£.  S.  Martin 

Alexander  T.  "Umaon 

John  G.  Milburn 

Charles  R.  Miller 


John  Purroy  Mitch  el 

J.  Fierpont  Morgan 

Ito1>ert  C.  Morris 

Carlisle  Norwood 

Robert  Olyphant 

Talbot  Olyphant 

£.  H.  Outerbridge 

Alton  B.  Parker 

William  Barclay  Parsons 

George  Foster  Peabody 

Francis  K.  Pendleton 

George  A.  Plimpton 

George  Haven  Putnam 

John  Quinn 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

Talbot  Root 

William  Jay  SchiefTelin 

Mortimer  L.  SchiA 

Cbarles  Scribncr 

Isaac  N.  Seligman 

P.  Tecumseh  Sherman 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Silverman 

Frank  H.  Simonds 

William  Sloane 

Francis  Lynde  Stetson 

John  A.  Stevens 

Frederick  Boyd  Stevenson 

Jobn  A«  Stewart 

Willard  D.  Straight 

Oscar  S.  Straus 

Bdward  lYenehard 

Paul  Tuckerman 

Gigr  Van  Amringe 

Kathan  B.  Van  Etten 

John  C.  Van  Dyke 

William  Van  Ingen 

F^ank  A.  Vanderlip 

J.  Alden  Weir 

T.  Tileston  WeUs 

George  W.  Wickersham 

WiUiam  G.  Willcoz 

George  T.  Wilson 

Louis  Wiley 

Beekman  Winthrop 

Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise 

.lames  A.  Wright 

Rev.  T.  Wucher 

Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Dodj^e 

Mrs.  iiamilton  R.  Fairfax 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman 

Mrs.  Frederick  Nathan 

Mrs.  Livingston  Row  Schuyler 

Mrs.  V.  G.  Simkhovitdi 

Mrs.  George  Wilson  Smitk 

Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald 
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EXEKCISES  IIST  THE  CITY  HALL 

The  official  exercises  were  held  in  the  Aldermanic  Chamber  of 
fhe  City  Hall  on  September  6,  1916,  beginning  at  3.30  p.  m. 
The  Am^can  Scesnie  and  Historio  Fxeservatioa  Society  was 
requested  to  act  as  Historian  of  the  occaaion.  The  large  oil 
portrait  of  Lafayette  by  &  F.  B.  Morse  belonging  to  Ihe  City 
(see  plate  21)  was  hung  back  of  the  rostrum,  and  the  national 
colors  of  the  United  States  and  France  were  draped  on  the  walL 

The  lion.  Alton  B.  Parker  presided. 

The  guests  of  honor  were  His  Excellency  the  French  Am- 
bassador Jean  J.  Jus-serand  and  ^Irs.  Jusserand;  Mr.  Gaston 
Liebert,  Consul  General  of  France  in  New  York;  and  the  staffs 
of  the  Ambassador  and  Consul  General,  including  Colonel  Vignal, 
Military  Attache,  and  Mrs.  Vignal,  Commander  Antonin  Martin, 
Naval  Attache,  Mr.  Maurice  Heilmann,  Commercial  Attach^^  the 
Misses  Liebert,  dau^ters  of  the  Consul  General,  Mr.  Nettement, 
Consul  of  France^  his  sister  Miss  Nettement^  Mr.  Stanilas 
d'  Halwyn,  Vice  Oonsnl  of  France,  and  Mrs.  d'  Halwyn.  They 
were  first  received  in  ihe  Governor's  Boom  and  then,  to  the  strains 
of  l^e  Star  Spangled  Banner  and  the  Marseillaise,  played  by  the 
band  of  the  Lafayette  Guards,  were  escorted  to  ihe  Aldermanic 
Chamber. 

In  the  assemblage,  which  filled  the  seats  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
gallery,  were  members  of  the  Citizens  Committee,  representatives 
of  patriotic  organizations,  and  many  leading  citizens.  The  British 
Naval  Attache  and  several  French  o£icers  and  journalists  were 
also  present. 

Address  by  Hon,  AUon  B.  Parker 

Judge  Parker,  presiding,  spoke  as  follows : 

"Distinguished  Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
In  common  with  others  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  we  meet  to-day  in  appreciation  and 
honor  of  one  who,  as  ^^Injor-General  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  in  other  ways,  rendered  such  service  to  our  country  in  our 
great  struggle  for  liberty,  that  while  this  Nation  lives,  his  memory 
will  be  fondly  cherished  —  General  Lafayette. 
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"  In  the  light  of  that  service  it  is  with  thankful  hearts  that  we 
recall  hia  last  visit  to  us.  lie  came  in  pursuance  of  an  invitalion 
of  Congress  to  visit  tho  Unite*!  States  of  America  as  its  guest. 
That  invitation  was  followed  by  a  letter  from  the  President  olfer- 
ing  to  place  a  war  vessel  at  his  command,  lie  accepted  the  invi- 
tation to  be  our  guest,  but  declined  the  vessel.  After  his  arrival, 
the  President  and  Congress,  all  of  the  Qovemors  and  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  States,  the  Majors  of  the  cities  and  other  officials  of 
cities  and  towns,  together  with  all  the  citizens  joined  in  presenting 
him  a  welcome  such  as  no  one  else  ever  received  in  this  country. 
When  he  reached  the  City  of  New  York,  the  people  turned  out 
en  masse  to  welcome  him.  Among  many  celebrations  and  enter- 
tainments which  were  given  in  his  honor  was  the  notable  banquet 
on  his  sixty-seventh  birthday.  This  was  described  in  the  press  of 
the  time  as  surpassing  in  brillinncv  the  many  banquets  of  the  past 
in  this  city  triven  in  honor  of  men  wh^se  ])ublic  services  endeared 
them  to  the  people.  Sot  only  the  Governor,  the  Mayor  and  other 
prominent  otilcers  of  state  and  city,  but  also  more  than  forty  of 
the  survivors  of  the  Army  were  prcvsent  to  greet  the  last  surviving 
■Hajor-General  of  the  War  of  the  Hevolution.  All  over  the  coun- 
try he  went,  visiting  every  single  state,  grown  from  the  thirteen 
states  when  he  first  came  to  us,  to  twenty-four  prosperous  and 
populous  states. 

"  His  sixty-eighth  birthday  was  fittingly  celebrated  at  the  White 

ITcMise,  where  for  several  days  he  wns  tlie  guest  of  President 
Adams.  This  occurred  on  the  day  preceding  the  one  on  which  he 
sailed  for  home.  The  words  of  farewell  were  spoken  on  the 
Eastern  steps  of  tlie  White  House  in  the  presence  of  a  raultitu  le 
of  jieople  by  tlie  President,  in  the  course  of  which  bo  said:  '  Your 
visit  has  been  to  the  people  of  the  Union,  a  time  of  uninterrupted 
festivity  and  enjoyment  inspired  by  your  presence,'  Contrress 
appropriated  $200,000  '  in  part  ]>ayinent '  for  the  services  wdiich 
he  had  rendered  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment sent  him  home  in  a  new  frigate,  named  after  the  battlefield 
on  which  he  was  wounded  —  Brandywine.  He  sailed  away  to  the 
home  he  loved  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  thankfulness  that  he 
had  been  able  to  serve  us  so  well  and  assured  of  the  affection, 
admiration  and  gratitu<le  of  nil  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
by  evidence,  the  like  of  which  had  never  before  been  presented  to 
any  other  man  in  this  country. 

"  'Nov:  we  meet  in  honor  of  that  great  friend  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  celebration  of  ninety-two  years  ago  in  this 
city  is  one  it  has  l>een  determined  shall  be  continued  from  time 
to  time  on  his  birthday.  It  began  last  year.  It  is  to  go  on  in  this 
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country  so  long  that  people  will  understand  that  Republics  are 
not  ungrateful  to  those  who  serve  them  both  well  and  unselfishly. 
This  great  city  of  ours,  with  a  population  more  tlian  two  millions 
greater  than  that  of  the  thirteen  states  when  he  came  to  us  extends 
to  you  a  hearty  welcome  and  for  that  purpose,  our  Acting  Mayor, 
Mr.  Dowling,  will  now  })resent  to  you  the  good  wishes  and  the 
welcome  of  the  City  of  New  York." 

Address  hj  Han,  Frank  L.  Dowling 

Mr.  Dowling  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladiea  and 'G^tlemen :  In  behalf  of  the  City 
of  New  York  T  welcome  this  opportunity  to  great  this  distin- 
guished assemblage,  gathered  here  to-day  to  do  honor  to  a  great 
Frenchman,  whose  single-hearted  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
liberty  led  him  to  give  his  personal  aid  and  undoubted  influence 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  this  country  at  the  most  critical  period 
in  our  national  history.  His  services,  his  example,  were  of  vital 
importance  to  the  struggling  Colonies.  I  am  glad  to  be  one  of 
those  present  to-day  to  do  tribute  to  his  memory.  I  hope  that  the 
Lafayette  Day  Celebration  will  be  most  sucoes^l." 

Judge  Parker  then  said : 

"Mr.  Acting  Mayor:  We  thank  the  city  for  its  welcome  and 
we  beg  you  to  be  assured  of  our  appreciation  of  your  courteous 
expression  of  its  kindly  welcome  and  greeting. 

"  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  our  neighbor  and 
friend,  Mr.  Robert  Bacon,  who  has  among  his  other  ]>ublic 
services  represented  the  T^^nited  States  in  France  as  our  Ambassa- 
dor, and  I  would  ask  him  if  he  will  be  so  good  as  to  extend  a 
welcome  to  the  Ambassador  from  France  to  the  United  States." 

Address  hy  Hon,  Robert  Bacon 

^Ir.  Bacon  spoke  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Ambassador,  Mr.  Acting  Mayor,  and  Mr.  President : 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me  to  speak  to  you 
here  today.  I  appreciate  more  than  I  can  tell  you  the  honor  that 
is  done  to  me  in  askincr  nu'  to  sj>eak  to  you  briefly  of  Lafayette. 
As  for  the  welcome  to  the  Ambassador,  my  friend,  I  may  say,  T 
can  add  very  little  to  the  eloquent  words  of  yonr  President,  and 
of  the  Acting  flavor,  but  he  knows,  I  think  —  I  am  sure  —  that 
my  heart  goes  out  to  him. 

"On  the  sixth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  1757,  a  day 
honored  by  the  peoples  of  two  republics,  and  destined  to  be  a  day 
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set  apart  in  the  history  of  mankind,  a  child  was  born,  conceived 
in  libertv  and  dedicated  to  the  realization  of  political  freedom. 
By  birth  a  subject  of  France,  by  Act  of  Congress  an  American 
citizen,  his  name  is  '  sweet  as  honey  on  the  lips  of  men.' 

"  Of  proud  and  ancient  lineage,  reared  in  the  lap  of  Inzoiy, 
lie  discerned  across  an  ocean  the  flush  of  liberty  as  of  a  sun 
strangely  rising — not  setting — in  the  west,  and  patting  aside 
place  and  position  as  unworthy  of  ambition,  he  associated  himself 
with  the  lowly  anad  oppressed  of  ihe  new  world.  '  Wlien*I  heard 
jour  cause  my  heart  enlisted/  But  although  he  came  single 
handed,  as  it  were,  offering  his  services  without  rank  and  without 
pav;  and  his  life  a  sacrifice^  if  need  be,  yet  through  him  and  his 
devotion  to  that  cause,  France  and  the  United  States  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  at  Yorkto^vn,  and  through  their  co-operation, 
the  independence  of  the  struggling  colonies  was  realized,  and  the 
liberty  of  a  whole  continent  assured.  At  this  great  and  crowning 
moment.  Lafavette  and  T^ochambeau  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  to-day  they  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  city  which  bears 
the  name  of  their  great  companion  in  arms,  facing  the  Wliite 
House,  and  reminding  by  their  presence  the  successors  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  Presidency  of  that  perpetual  alliance  of  two  peoples 
evidenced,  indeed,  by  no  scrap  of  paper,  but  inseribed  in  the  hearts 
of  eveiy  American. 

''When  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  formally 
proclaimed  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  Lafayette  was  less  than  19 
years  of  age.  On  the  S(6th  day  of  Maroh,  1777,  he  sailed  from 
Bordeaux  in  a  vessel  of  his  own  furnishing,  but  his  departure  was 
delayed  by  royal  command.  He  escaped  to  Spain,  whence,  on  the 
20tii  of  April,  with  DeKalb,  later  to  fall  in  the  cause  they 
espoused,  with  some  chosen  companions,  he  put  to  sea  in  his 
vessel,  aptly  called  the  Victory.  Still  a  youth  of  10.  he  reached 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina  the  l  oth  day  of  June.  He  made  his 
way  under  difficulties  to  Philadelphia,  then  the  capital  of  the 
country,  where  he  arrived  on  the  27th  day  of  July.  The  little 
city  swarmed  with  adventurers,  eager  for  high  command  in  return 
for  real  or  alleged  experience.  Commissions  to  foreigners  meant 
laek  of  commissions  to  deserving  Americans,  and  the  reception  of 
Lafayette  was,  ag  he  himself  said,  'more  like  a  dismissal  than  a 
welcome,'  but  Lafayette  had  come  in  the  interests  of  a  cause,  and 
he  was  not  to  be  depriyed  of  the  opportunify  of  serving  it  He 
addressed  the  Congress,  setting  forth  his  circumstances,  and  the 
reasons  which  had  impelled  him  to  cross  the  ocean  to  offer  his 
services  to  the  young  country.  He  felt  that  he  had  earned  the 
right  to  serve,  saying  that, '  After  the  sacrifices  that  I  have  made 
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in  this  cause,  I  hare  the  right  to  ask  two  favors  at  your  hands : 
the  one  is,  to  serve  without  pay,  at  my  own  expense;  and  the 
other,  that  I  be  allowed  to  serve  at  first  as  a  volunteer.'  Congress 
could  not  resist  such  an  appeal.  It  therefore  lesolved  tliat,  *  his 
services  be  accepted,  and  that  in  consideration  of  his  zeal,  illuBtri- 
008  family  and  connections,  he  have  rank  and  commission  of  major 
general  in  the  army  of  tiie  Fnited  States.'  The  commission,  how- 
ever, was  meant  by  Congress  to  be  honorary,  leaving  it  to  Wash- 
ington to  ayail  himself  of  Lafayette's  services,  or  to  a|^int  him 
to  such  command  as  events  should  justify. 

"  His  zeal  for  the  cause  was  sincere,  his  courage^  shown  at 
Brandy^vine,  was  imquostioncd ;  his  tact  was  even  greater  than 
either.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Camp,  Washinsrton  had  said :  '  It  is 
somewhat  embarrassing  to  us  to  show  ourselves  to  an  officer  who 
has  just  come  from  the  army  of  Prance.'  To  which  delicate 
compliment  Lafayette  finely  replied:  *  I  am  here  to  learn,  not  to 
teach.' 

"  He  not  only  feh  his  youth  and  inexperience,  buc  the  embar- 
rassment that  his  presence  in  high  command  mi^t  create.  He 
overcame  every  difficulty.  '  I  read,'  he  said,  '  I  study,  I  examine, 
I  listen,  I  reflect,  and  upon  Ihe  result  of  all  of  this  I  mahe  an 
effort  to  form  my  opinion  and  to  put  into  it  as  much  common 
sense  as  I  can.  I  am  cautious  not  to  talk  much,  lest  I  should  say 
some  foolish  thing,  and  still  more  cautious  in  my  actions  lest  I 
should  do  some  foolish  thing,  for  I  do  not  want  to  disappoint  the 
confidence  that  the  Americana  have  so  kindly  placed  in  me.' 

"  His  conduct  at  Brandywinc,  and  the  further  evidence  of  skill, 
as  well  ns  couracre,  in  the  affair  at  Clonecster,  coupled  with  his 
faultless  devotion  to  the  cause,  in  which  his  heart  was  enlisted,  led 
Washington  to  reconmiend  to  Congress,  within  less  than  six  months 
after  his  arrival  in  America,  that  he  he  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  Division  and  Congress  resolved  that,  ^  General  Washington  be 
informed  it  is  highly  agreeable  to  Congi-ess  that  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  Division  m  the  Con- 
tinental Army.'  He  was  accordingly  put  in  command  of  a  Vir- 
ginia Division,  and  he  shared  the  hardships  of  defeat  and  the 
sweets  of  victory  with  his  men.  He  went  through  the  trying 
winter  at  Yalley  Fotge,  where,  as  he  tells  us,  '  The  unfortunate 
soldiers  were  in  want  of  everything;  they  had  neither  coats  nor 
hats,  nor  shirts,  nor  jUioes;  their  feet  and  legs  froze  until  they 
prew  black,  and  it  was  often  necessary  to  nmputate  them.  *  *  * 
The  army  frequently  passed  whole  dnys  without  food,  and  the 
patient  endnranee  of  both  soldiers  and  officers  was  a  miracle  which 
every  moment  seemed  to  renew/ 
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**  The  Teoognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  by 
France,  and  the  defensive  alliance  of  the  6th  day  of  Fehraarj^ 
1778,  dne  in  no  small  measure  to  Lafayette's  influence,  pat  an  end 
to  gloom  and  despondency.    Great  Britain  declared  war  against 

FraT!ce  for  its  support  of  the  cause  in  which  not  only  Lafayette, 
but  France,  was  now  enlisted,  and  the  United  Colonies  found 
themselves  possessed  of  an  ally,  as  powerful  as  it  was  sympathetic, 
generous,  and  hifrh  minded.  The  wants  of  Valley  Forge  were 
made  good.  Clothing  and  equipment  came  for  the  men,  amnumi- 
tion  and  supplies  for  the  troops.  A  French  army,  under  Rocham- 
beau,  was  landed;  a  Freneh  fleet  stationed  itself  in  American 
waters.  The  Virginia  Division  under  Lafayette,  ontmaxioeuvered 
Oomwallis.  The  allied  armies  of  Washington  and  of  Boehambeau 
marched  south  to  join  Lafayette.  The  French  fleet,  under  De- 
Grasse,  cut  oflF  escape  by  water  from  Yorktown,  and  besieged  alilso 
land  and  sea,  Comwallis,  on  October  19th,  1781,  surrendered 
his  army  to  "Washington,  and  the  independence  of  the  United 
Stafos. —  thanks  to  the  kindly  aid  of  our  first,  our  great,  and  our 
onlv  allv  —  became  a  fact. 

To-day  as  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  Lafayette,  his  devoted 
country  is  taking  part  once  more  in  a  war  of  indejiendence,  a  war 
which  will  save,  and  has  already  saved,  civilization  and  free  insti- 
tutions from  the  imposition  of  a  theory  of  government  in  the 
liands  of  a  domixiaiit  sovereign  will,  just  as,  on  an  October  day  in 
the  year  733,  Charles,  samamed  Maitel,  halted  an  invading  army 
at  Tours,  thus  preserving  Pranee  and  western  Europe  from  an 
alien  and  militant  civilization.  The  battle  of  the  Mame,  fought 
and  won  1  y  Lafayette's  eountryman,  Joffre,  on  Lafayette's  birth-  ^ 
day,  makes  of  the  6th  day  of  September  a  date  memorable,  not 
<mly  in  the  history  of  our  country,  but  in  the  annals  of  civilisa- 
tion. 

"In  commemorating  the  services  of  Lafayette,  the  friend  of 
liberty,  the  friend  of  America,  and  tlie  friend  of  Washington,  our 
hearts  go  out  to  France  in  her  struggle  for  mankind,  for  ideals — - 
for  our  American  ideals  —  and,  as  Kochambeau  said  to  Washing- 
ton in  1781,  so  to-day  1  say  to  you,  sir,  the  Ambassador  of  the 
glorious  country  of  Lafayette  and  of  Rochambeau: 

" '  Enire  vous,  entre  nous,  a  la  vie,  d  la  mort.'  ** 

Judge  Parker  introduced  the  next  speaker  as  follows: 

"  When  the  Committee  came  to  consider  who  should  he  invited 
to  deliver  the  principal  address  on  this  occasion,  Dr.  John  H. 
Einley,  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Education  was  quickly  and 
nnanimously  chosen.    While  it  was  perfectly  easy  to  agree  to 
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invite  Mm^  it  was  not  so  easy  to  have  the  invitation  find  him.  It 
geems  tiiat  the  good  Doctor,  in  need  of  a  well  eaimed  vacation,  had 
wandered  into  the  New  Hampshire  Mountains  and  Woods  where 
he  mi^t  gain  it  without  intorferGnce  and  so  it  happened  that  the 
invitation  of  the  Coiniiiittee  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  him  until 
Sunday  last.  However,  his  loyal  and  patriotic  heart  and  his  great 
admiration  for  Lafayette  have  compelled  him  to  forego  the 
remainder  of  his  short  vacation  and  come  to  us.  I  have  now  the 
great  pleasure  of  introducing  our  friend,  Dr.  Finley." 

Add  reus  by  John  II.  Fitdey,  LL.D.,  L.H.D, 
Dr.  Finley  spoke  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  Mr;  Acting  Mayor,  Mr.  Amhasaador  to 

France  that  is,  Mr.  Amhassador  to  France  that  was,  Mr.  Ambas- 
sador from  France  that  was,  that  is  and  that  is  to  he,  and  Mna.e. 
Jnsserand,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  need  not  say  to  you  who  have  just  heard  the  eloquent  and 
stirring  addresa  of  Mr.  Bacon,  th|it  despite  the  gracious  announce- 
ment of  our  honored  Chairman,  the  '  principal  address '  of  this 
occasion  has  already  been  made. 

"  When  I  received  the  invitation,  a  few  days  ago,  to  take  part 
in  these  exercises,  I  had  just  crossed,  from  Old  Fort  Ticonderoga, 
the  lake  which  bears  the  name  of  that  indomitable  son  of  France 
and  pioneer  in  America,  Champlain,  and  had  made  my  way  on 
foot  through  a  pass  in  tlie  (Jreen  Mountains  into  the  valleys  which 
look  up  to  the  greater  ranges  heyond, —  ranges  whose  peaks  were 
#  doubtless  seen  by  Eranchmai,  first  of  Europeans:  Yerrazzano 
perhaps,  when  under  commission  from  Francis  the  First,  Jacques 
Cartier  from  the  crest  of  Mont  Beal  and  Champlain  from  the 
New  England  coast  which  he  explored  while  some  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  were  still  in  childhood  or  youth.  Highest  rises  the  Presi- 
dential Bange,  with  Mount  Washington  commanding;  aloof, 
austere,  rugged,  with  it  summit  often  enveloped  in  doud;  and 
fronting  it  a  parallel  range  of  alien  name,  remembering  perhaps 
some  Franeonian  association  or  perha})s  some  Oarlovin<rian  lesrend, 
with  ^Nfount  LaFayette  standing  in  picturesque  prominence,  high- 
est of  the  group. 

"  It  was  a  happy  and  prescient  christening  that  wrote  in  the 
baptismal  record  of  the  eternal  hills  the  names  of  those  who  had 
noblest  part  in  the  founding  of  this  republic :  Washington's,  first 
of  Americans;  Lafayette's,  first  of  Europeans. 

I  had  wished  to  celebrate  the  natal  day  of  Lafayette  by  taking 
a  road  into  some  nearer  valley  or  climbing  by  tr^il  to  some  neigh- 
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boring  peak,  in  order  to  see  the  Hotmtain  Lafayette  in  all  its  early 
antmnn  glory,  with  the  cross  which  it  wears,  as  it  were  America's 
Cross  of  Honor  hanging  from  its  shoulders. 

But  I  have  follow^  the  example  of  one  of  ihe  White  Moun- 
taineers, in  1824.  One  now  living  in  that  same  mountaineer's 
houses,  himself  a  lover  of  these  same  mountains,  said  that  his  uncle 
drove  in  1824  to  Portsmouth  seventy  miles  away  to  see  Lafayette, 
and  added:  'Lafayette  is  the  only  hero  whom  this  republic  has 
loved  without  reserve'  There  in  the  mountains  they  keep  the 
visible  eternal  svmltol  of  our  moniorv  of  America's  dearest  friend. 
But,  as  the  mountaineer,  I  have  cdine  to  the  city,  to  the  very  place 
where  Lafayette  stood  in  1824,  to  find  in  the  hearts  of  a  remember- 
ing people  an  even  more  sublime  and  as  immutable  a  memorial, 
invisible,  but  none  the  less  real,  which  we  must  make  imperishable, 
bj  leading  our  youth,  through  the  valleys  of  our  own  appredationy 
or  up  to  the  summits  of  great  lives  of  his  day,  to  see  and  to  love. 
It  is  our  happy  duty  to  keep  that  valorous  life  as  distinct  npon 
the  horizon  of  the  youth  of  America  as  the  Mountain  Lafayette  is 
to  one  who  walks  up  the  Pemigewasset  Valley  in  a  clear  autumn 
day. 

"  And  Lafayette  in  youth,  not  in  age;  for  it  was  Lafayette  the 
rich,  titled,  homely,  lank,  red-haired  yonus:  man  of  nineteen  and 
'of  modest,  even  embarrassed,  demeanor,'  whom  this  republic  has 
reason  to  remember  to-day,  not  the  courtly  man  of  sixty-seven  as 
painted  by  ^Morse  in  the  portrait  above  us, —  except  as  the  older 
includes  the  younger. 

"  It  was  a  youth  no  older  than  most  freshmen  in  American  col- 
leges (though  he  was  himself  a  graduate  of  a  French  college  in  the 
usual  academical  course)  who  hearing  at  a  dinner  part^  in  Metz 
that '  the  remote,  soatterod  and  unprotected  settlers  of  tihe  wilder- 
ness had  solemnly  declared  themselves  an  independent  people,' 
resolved  to  abandon  the  pleasures  of  the  '  gayest  court  and  capital 
of  the  world,'  to  leave  his  young  wife  and  child,  and  to  risk  his 
life  and  fortune  in  the  cau?e  for  which  his  heart '  at  once  enlisted.' 

"  It  was  a  youth,  still  at  nineteen,  who  undismayed  by  the  news 
of  the  retreat  of  Washington's  '  rajrired  and  suffering '  army 
across  Xew  Jersey,  purchased  a  vessel  (over  which  he  was  '  hor- 
ribly cheated  ')  and,  escaping  by  embarkation  from  a  Spanish 
port,  roused  French  sentiment  to  an  expression  of  sympathy  so 
pronounced  that  it  advanced  the  alliance  with  the  new  nation 
which  a  sovereign  and  ministry,  fearful  of  disastrous  consequences, 
might  well  seek  to  avert. 

It  was  a  yofuih,  not  even  yet  out  of  his  teens,  who  landing  in 
South  Carolina,  a  Black  Musketeer  of  King  Louis'  household, 
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rode  600  miles  to  make  proffer  of  his  service  as  a  Tolunteer,  and 
without  pay,  to  Congress,  (who  uneeiomonioTisly  kept  him  waiting 
in  the  street  at  first  as  an  adventurer,  but  afterwa^  gave  him  a 
oommission  as  a  major-geiieral,  'a  brevet  of  immortality'  it 
seemed  to  him),  and  then  to  Washington,  who  adopted  him  aa  a 
member  of  his  military  family,  admitted  him  into  his  war  coun- 
cil by  the  side  of  Greene  from  his  forge,  Stark  from  the  forests 
and  granite  hills,  and  Putnam  from  the  farm ;  invited  him  to  share 
dinners  which  were  hnrdly  comparable  with  those  at  Versailles, 
and  drew  him  into  what  proved  to  he  the  most  beautiful  friendship 
in  all  American  history.  Indeed,  says  Trevelyan :  ^  The  history 
of  the  world  has  seldom  had  to  tell  of  a  more  honorable  connec- 
tion between  two  men,  more  conscientiously  devoted  to  great  prin- 
ciples.' 

"  It  was  a  foung  man,  just  turned  twenty,  who  at  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine^  hastened  in  the  *  direction  of  the  music  to  the  sound 
of  which  so  many  of  his  progenitors  had  died '  and  f ou^t  with 
such  ardor  as  to  make  him  insensible  to  the  wound  be  had  received 
in  battle,  a  mere  boy  of  twenty  who  strengthened  the  morale  of  the 
army,  even  at  Valley  Forge,  and  gave  heart  to  the  whole  people 
by  his  gill  ant  spirit,  for  in  that  splendid  iacamation  of  youth, 
Prance  herself  seemed  to  he  fitting  for  the  independence  of  this 
naseent  nation. 

"  It  was  a  younrj  man  of  only  twenty-one  who  declined  the 
seductive  .e;lory  of  coordinate  command  with  his  revered  Washing- 
ton, and  who  was  thanked  by  Congress  for  his  splendid  service  in 
brinsfing  the  French  and  American  armies  into  hnrinonious  feel- 
ing after  an  unsuccessful  expedition  in  ISTew  England. 

"  It  was  a  young  man  of  but  twenty-two  who  went  hack  to 
France  and  did  what  no  one  else  could  have  done  to  give  occasion 
for  that  popular  demonstration  which  evoked  the  substantial  and 
disinterested  aid  that  made  victory  for  the  Colonists  possible  — 
an  assistance  which  even  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  we 
cannot  repay  I 

"  And  it  was,  finally,  a  young  man,  just  past  his  twenty-fourth 
birthday  who,  having  taken  a  vitally  important  part,  as  Mr. 
Bacon  has  clearly  set  forth,  in  the  concluding  campaign  of  the 
Eevobitionary  War,  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Comwallia  at 
York  town, 

"Thus  the  irreat  service  of  Lafayette  to  America  was  consum- 
mated before  niofst  young  American  college  men  have  begun  seri- 
ously to  think  of  public  responsibility  or  to  take  a  possessing 
interest  in  the  world's  affairs. 
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France  lias  given  this  Kew  World  explorers^  soldien  and 
priests  whose  adyentnres  and  endnranoes  lighted  with  iplendorB 
of  valor  and  faith  all  'the  forest-  and  prairie*  and  water-paths  of 
New  f ranee,  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of 
Hexioo;  hut  here  haa  she  set  before  the  youth  of  America  the  genius 
of  her  own  youth,  forever,  to  imitate  the  virtues  which  are  undy- 
ing- in  her, —  in  her  who,  (as  an  English  historian  said  before  the 
present  war),  has  always  '  drawn  her  sword  in  behalf  of  the  weak, 
for  the  Pole,  the  Greek,  for  8triio:gling  Italy,  for  the  insurgent 
Korth  Artieiican  colonies,'  and  who<e  '  people  have  never  turned 
from  a  friendly  compact  at  the  call  of  their  interest.' 

Here,  in  Lafayette,  is  the  incarnation  of  her  perpetual  youth. 
Disinterested  in  purpose !  Thinking  not  of  eost  or  sacrifice  if  the 
cause  be  just,  even  though  it  seems  to  be  loetl  Ever  beginning 
again  with  unquenchable  spirit  I 

*ln.  the  peasants'  huts,'  said  Voltaire,  with  what  seenns  now 
remarkable  diyination,  'the  spirit  of  France  never  changes, —  it 
is  always  the  same;  it  is  for  all  time.  You  English,  nw  all  others, 
cannot  blow  out  that  candle  which  is  the  spirit  of  Franoe.  *  ^  * 
The  spirit  of  Franco  is  the  candle  of  Enro|>e,  and  you  English 
will  be  its  screen  atrniiwt  tlie  Mowing  out,  though  in  spasms  ci 
stupidity  you  llaunt  the  (extinguisher.' 

"  But  here  was  the  sj»irit  of  France's  unquenchable,  uncalcu- 
lating,  imj)ulsive,  generous  sj»irit  exhibit  in  her  noblest  family, — 
in  castle  as  in  hut.  And  if,  as  a  modern  French  philosopher  has 
said,  youth  is  the  medium  through  which  the  qualities  of  a  society 
are  best  to  show  themselTes,  how  preciously  is  the  worth  of  France 
appraised  by  this  illustrious  jonth  whose  birthday  we  celebrate 
in  common  with  her  who  is  immortal  through  such  youth. 

We  fear  at  times  to  apply  this  test  of  our  own  youth  to  ouis 
selves.  But  when  one  reads,  as  I  have  been  reading,  of  the  offer- 
ing of  our  young  men,  and  especially  college  men,  in  France,  in 
trench  and  ambulance  and  aviation  corps,  one  cannot  doubt  that 
the  spirit  of  Lafayette  is  among  our  youth.  But  our  supreme 
task  is  to  ninke  that  spirit  universal,  ns  it  is  in  France  today,  to 
stir  every  youth  to  see  that  here  we  have  the  glorious  thing  for 
which  Lafayette  offered  and  risked  his  all,  and  to  make  evorv 
youth  ready  and  willing  to  give  his  all  for  this  ^glorious  thing,' 
which  must  daily  be  lifted  from  the  commonplace. 

"  Edward  Everett,  himself  a  young  man,  delivering  his  eulogy 
on  Lafayette  in  Faneuil  Hall,  *at  the  request  of  the  young  men  of 
Boston'  in  1836,  said  of  the  youth,  Lafny(  t-r>,  '  He  comes  unpre- 
pared, because  he  comes  to  a  great  Preparation  of  Liberty.  *  *  ♦ 
He  comes  in  youth  to  the  great  monitorial  School  of  Freedom  to 
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imbibe  its  Holy  doctrine  from  an  authentic  source  —  from  the 
lips  of  the  Pure  lilaster.' 

"  Here  is  still  in  existence  that  Place  of  Preparation  of  Liberty, 
that  great  monitorial  School  of  Freedom,  and  though  the  Pure  and 
Austere  Master,  to  whom  Lafayette  was  both  pupil  and  son,  has 
gone,  we  have  still  for  our  youth  the  memory  of  his  pure  ti^tion 
and  the  glorious  example  of  one  who  gave  his  all  to  study  the 
perilous  lessons  of  freedom  in  this  greatest  school  of  democracy, 
established  by  the  aid  of  France,  in  the  earth,  for  the  teaching  of 
all  nations. 

Prepared  the  youth  Lafayette  was  in  spirit  to  endure  the 
tuition;  and  our  supreme  need  is  of  this  preparation  of  spirit  in 
our  youth.  All  else  will  come  with  it,  but  the  vigorous  training, 
the  universal  discipline,  must  come,  too. 

"  Lescarbot,  the  young  French  barrister,  who  came  to  our 
savage  shores  three  centuries  ago  (1606),  in  an  apostrophe  to 
France,  said  :  *  You  must  make  alliance,  dear  Mother,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  course  of  the  sun.'  In  Lafayette  did  the  French  spirit 
make  Westward  alliance  beyond  the  binding  of  any  treaty ;  and  in 
the  teaehing  of  our  youth  to  keep  in  their  hearts  such  chivalry, 
such  '  adorable  faith,'  such  passion  for  justice  and  liberty  as 
Lafayette  showed,  shall  we  keep  forever  liiis  spiritual  treaty. 

"  But  I  must  not  turn  aside  to  speak  to  our  own  youth.  Our 
faces  and  theirs  must  be  turned  all,  this  day,  toward  the  person 
and  service  of  this  heroic  young  Fr^hman  whom  ever  we  would 
keep  in  shining  memory. 

"  As  I  have  ridden  in  my  journey  to  the  city  through  the  night 
into  the  light  of  this  day,  my  own  thought  of  him  has  found  its 
expression  in  a  homage  which  T  assume  to  make  our  common 
tribute  and  the  appraisal  of  all  time : 

• 

"  Whose  day  ahAU  fUs  day  bet "  I  heard  one  ay 
At  dawn,  this  morning,  through  the  gray  sea  mist 

That  hid  the  toiwers  and  tenements,  as  if 

The  city  were  again  the  huddled  town; 

"  Who'll  win  for  aye  this  precious  bit  of  time, 

"  Which,  ere  it  ends,  will  make  Earth's  habitants, 

**(0r  such  of  them  aa  stay  in  thdr  elay  huts), 

"Older  by  some  two  thousand  years, 

"But  richer  by  a  thousand  million  deeds? — 

"  What  am  I  offered  for  this  autumn  day? 

"  Who'll  make  a  bid?    Ere  morrow  it  must  go 

*'  To  him  who  bids  the  most.    Time  cannot  wait 

"  Though  he  would  fain  '  bid  in  '  its  growing  light 

"  Tiukt  soon  will  turn  to  warm  and  golden  noon, 
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"  And  paint  fhe  «nrfh  againrt  the  misty  akie% 

"  As  if  Corot  had  come  again  to  lifei— 

"  Fain  keep  \is  genial  heat  to  warm  the  heart 

**  And  hearth  when  snows  are  deep  on  V'osges  and  Alp. 

"Wake  men  and  bid!    See  how  its  conquering  glow 

**  IfakM  an  tlw  circling  rivers  amidets 

**  Of  argant;  cities  Taricoloied  gems, 

"  And  land  and  sea  a  tranquil  tapertxyl 

"  Wliat  am  I  bidt  ** 

And  one,  ere  others  could. 
Cried  out:   "  I  fling  unnumbered  lives  of  men 
*'  To  buy  it  in  the  planet's  ealaidar; 
"  To  eruah  a  planet*flapital  and  make 
"Aholidny  for  miUions.  This,  my  bid!  ** 

•  •  •  •  • 

*' ■  Unnumbered  lives  of  others'  am  I  bid, 
"  Thousands  of  human  skulls  and  tlceletons.— 
"  Does  anyone  bid  more?  " 

"  I  give  my  own," 
**Je  dotut*  ma  vis/  **  As  many  thousand  eried  , 
In  snswsring  deed  of  self-foigetfiilnes^ 
Or,  ohoking,  gasping  in  death,  beside  tiie  Mame. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Then  rose  a  loud  confusion,  as  when  me»i 
Bid  in  a  stock  exchange ;  one  off 'ring  this, 
One  that:  an  epaulet,  a  bag  of  gold 
A  name,  a  serum  or  a  victory. 

•  •  •  •  • 

All  day  tiie  bidding  ran,  on  into  hours 
When  Ishor,  knocking  at  the  doors  of  dawn. 

Was  silent  and  the  captains  ceased  command, 
When  only  scholars  bid,  bent  o'er  their  books. 
Mothers  o'er  babes  or  nurses  o'er  the  sick ; 
Till  late,  there  rose  the  ^ost  of  one  long  dead, 
Onr  first  "  Immortal,"  who  for  millions  spoke: 
"O  Author  of  all  Days!    There  lives  a  youth, 
"  A  tall  and  slender  boy,  of  flaming  crown, 
"  A  son  of  France,  but  dear  as  ever  son 
"  Of  own  could  be  to  one  whom  I  have  heard 
"A  people  call  their  countiT's  folhw. — He^ 
**  He  was  a  gallant  youth,  noble  of  birth, 
**  But  noble  also  in  the  noblest  use 
"Of  that  surpassing  word.    He  risked  his  all; 
"  His  fortune,  home  and  life;  not  for  his  king. 

Or  country;  not  for  rank  or  rich  reward; 
"  But  for  an  alien  and  a  kingless  land, 
"  Struggling  despairfully  but  with  just  cause 
"  For  that  sweet  liberty,  through  which  alone 
"  Mankind  can  rise. —  And  by  the  unbought  aid 
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"  Of  this  French  youth,  this  boy  of  flaming  croiwii 
"  And  flaming  heart,  came  victory  at  last^ 
"  Camo  victory  and  liberty  for  U8. 
"  He  could  but  bid  his  fortune  and  his  lif^~ 
"  We  add  to  hit  brave  all,  what  we,  in  tarn, 
"  A  great,  lank,  jonfh-repahU^  now  maj  give 
"  In  kind,  and  do  of  love  engage  to  give, 
"So  long  as  Thou,  who  didst  appoint  the  lights 
"  Of  heav'n  for  signs  and  seasons,  days  and  years, 
*'  Shalt  yearly  bring  September  sixth  to  bless 
In  eadlefls  eakndar  this  whirling  earth." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  hammer  on  the  bell  of  midniQ^t  felL 

"  Going,"  he  said,  the  Anci^t  One  of  Days, 
"  Going,"  and,  with  the  last  sonorous  stroke. 
Cried  "  Gone."    "  This  day  is  his,  forever  his, 
"  The  son  of  France,  the  friend  of  Washington, 
**  The  brave  god-brotlier  d  America, 
"  The  youth,  youth-aunmioning,  de  Lafayettel  " 

Judge  Parker  introduoed  tine  Erendb  AmbasBador  with  these 
words: 

"  The  Ambassador  from  France  to  the  United  States  has  a 
warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  our  people.  He  has  been  with  us  many- 
years,  so  long  that  even  those  who  do  not  know  him  personally 
have  come  to  love  him.  It  is  a  great  delight  to  vs  that  he  honors 
US  this  day  by  his  presence  here.  He  has  expressed  a  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  addresses  of  welcome  which  have  been  presented 
here  by  the  Acting  Mayor  of  the  City,  by  Mr.  Bacon,  and  others^ 
'and  at  the  same  time  to  express  his  appreciation  that  this  country 
honors  Lafayette.  I  take  pleasore  in  |>resenting  the  Ambassador 
from  Prance." 

Address  by  His  Excellency  Jean  J.  Jusserwnd 
M.  Jusserand  spoke  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Acting  Mayor,  and  my  dear  friends,  the 
American  Ambassadors  to  Fnmoe^  ladies  and  gentlemon:  Of  all 
the  tasks  that  were  ever  given  to  any  man  mine  is  certainly  the 
sweetest.  I  have  to  express  a  sentiment  with  which  my  heart  is 
full,  gratitude  for  that  romndttee  of  American  citizens  which  in 
these  days  of  trial  for  the  ally  of  old  remembers  the  time  when 
that  young  officer  Lafayette  camo  over  and  did  something  for  the 
repn1>Ho  on  this  side  of  the  water:  two  republics  are  now  fronting 
each  other  on  the  two  shores  of  the  ocean. 
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"  I  feel  indeed  full  of  gratitude  toward  our  eloquent  chairman 
for  what  he  haa  so  well  said  of  the  hero  of  the  day  and  of  his 
countxy^  and  for  what  he  has  undeservedly  said  of  the  present 
representative  of  tha^  country;  toward  ti^  Acting  Mayor  who 
interrupted  for  us  his  important  duties  in  the  iminense  city 
entrusted  to  his  care,  and  toward  the  authors  of  '  the  two 
addresses  of  the  day/  Mr.  BacQti  and  Dr.  f'inley;  Mr.  Bacon,  my 
diplomatic  brother,  a  very  dear  friend  for  many  years;  and  with 
him  that  worthy  colleague  of  ours,  Mr.  Sharp,  now  Ambassador  to 
France  who  has  come  such  a  loiiir  way  from  his  home  to  bring  us 
a  message  of  warm-hearted  sympathy ;  both  worthy  contiuuators 
of  the  first  envoy  who  represented  your  country  in  France  and  who 
have  emulated  him  in  that  same  feelino'  for  her  manifested  by 
that  famous  American,  Ijciijamin  Franklin.  To  Franklin,  when 
he  had  returned  to  Philadelphia,  liochambeau's  aide,  Chastellux 
once  wrote :  '  When  you  were  in  France  it  was  useless  to  praise 
the  Americans ;  we  had  only  to  say,  Look,  here  is  one.'  His  suc- 
cessors have  not  lost  ai^t  of  this  example. 

"  With  that  double  power  which  is  his,  as  an  historian  and  a 
poet.  President  Hnley  has'  vividly  brought  back  to  our  minds  tiie 
events  which  took  place  140  years  ago;  we  think  of  the  immense 
change,  of  that  small  strugi^ing  nation  scarcely  yet  a  nation,  who 
wanted  to  be  free,  confronted  by  such  perils,  possessed,  as  it 
seemed,  of  such  inadequate  means.  And  we  lliiuk  of  that  tall, 
thin,  rather  shy,  practically  unknown  young  man  of  twenty,  who 
wanted  to  help  a  great  caiT^o  and  seomed  so  unlikely  to  be  of  use, 
that,  as  Doctor  Finlov  has  rernindod  us,  when  ho  presented  himself 
to  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  he  was  received  in  the  street,  and  not 
invited  to  come  in. 

"  And  now  what  do  we  see  ?  An  immense  nation,  a  develop- 
ment so  prodigious  that  in  all  the  history  of  the  world  nothing  like 
it  has  occurred.  And  what  do  we  see,  too  ?  The  fame  of  the 
unknown  young  man  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  nation; 
he  bas  become  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  In  the  world,  one 
of  those  to  whom  have  been  raised  the  most  statues. 

The  nation  grew  as  trees  grow  when  they  have  the  necessary 
sap  and  soil;  it  grew  because  it  possssed  not  only  the  splendid 
resources  of  its  territory  and  climate,  but  because  it  had  the  sap^ 
those  resources  of  more  import  consisting  in  force  of  character, 
pluck,  energy,  inventi^'eness,  capacity  for  enthusiasm  and  abnega- 
tion, all  those  noble  feelings  which  men  who  are  the  molders  of 
the  future, —  and  no  one  has  more  of  the  future  in  his  hands  than 
one  ^yho  like  Dr.  Finley  is  at  the  head  of  a  university, —  are  care- 
ful to  instill  into  the  new  generation. 
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"Two  things  are  indispensable  for  the  efficiency  of  a  gan, 
something  to  put  in  it  and  some  one  to  put  behind  it»  Lafayette 
was,  at  the  time  of  your  severest  trial,  one  of  the  men  behind  the 
gun;  not  undeservedly  his  fame  has  grown  with  yours. 

What  he  could  do  at  twenty  is  a  wonder,  and  has  been  called 
a  miracle;  not  a  unique  one  however.  For  twenty  was  the  age 
of  that  other  French  defender  of  Liberty,  that  model  being,  that 
saint,  the  maid  of  Lorraine,  Joan  of  Arc.  At  the  same  age,  fight- 
in<r  for  our  people,  Joan  of  Arc  succeeded,  and  now  the  saint  to 
whom  vou  of  New  York  recently  raised  a  noble  statue,  still  from 
afar,  from  above,  watches  over  France;  her  spirit  is  with  our 
armies. 

"  You  honor  Lafayette  and  we  honor  him  too,  because  we  owe 
him  much.  We  owe  to  him  the  first  Declaration  of  Bights  that 
was  drawn  up  in  our  Bevolntion,  and  we  owe  to  him  a  thing  for 
which  we  are  moie  grateful  than  for  anything  else,  our  flag,  the 
tricolor,  the  flag  of  Valmy,  ^e  flag  of  the  Mame,  the  flag  of 
Verdun.  Repeating  the  words  of  your  national  anthem : 

And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  hombs  bvretiiig  in  air 

Gave  proof  tiiro'  the  night  tliat  our  flag  waa  still  there,  •   •  • 

O'er  the  land  of  flie  frse  and  the  hmne  of  flie  hrave^ 

—  we  are  proud  to  think  that  half  a  year  and  more  has  passed, 
and  the  tricolor  is  still  waving  and  will  continue  to  wave  over  the 
shattered  city. 

"Franklin,  when  he  had  returned  to  Philadelphia,  was  once 

watching  flies  which  seemed  to  be  dead,  and  a  whiff  of  air  came 
and  they  revived,  and  he  said,  *  I  should  like  to  be  like  those  flies, 
to  go  to  sleep  for  a  time  (for  a  hundred  years)  and  then  return 
to  America  and  see  what  has  taken  place.'  And  he  described, 
indeed  verv  aeenrately,  what  he  thought  would  have  taken  place; 
the  vast  changes,  the  wiMerness  replaced  by  prosperous  cities, 
road?  and  canals  connecting  the  remotest  parts  of  the  land, 
immense  towns,  an  immense  population,  inexhaustible  resources, 
a  vast  navy,  a  country  immense  in  everything. 

If  he  should  return  to-day,  he  would  find  indeed  wonderful 
changes,  and  yet  he  would  notice  many  things  that  have  not 
changed,  the  host  things,  the  chief  ones:  iJiat  love  of  liberly  wlii<sh 
is  extended  to  men  and  nations  who  have  the  same  love;  that 
pluck  and  energy  to  which  nodung  is  impossible;  that  feeling  for 
France  which  had  been  his.  Many  American  citizens  have  shown 
that  in  this  respect  there  has  Ix^en  no  change,  that  the  beauty  of  the 
American  heart  has  remained  whnt  it  was  in  his  time;  the  man 
behind  the  gun  is  the  same  man  he  had  known ;  and  we  of  France 
feel  a  gratitude  that  will  not  die  towards  those  many  Americans 
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who  have  sent  help  to  our  victims  of  the  war,  those  youths  who 
have  suocored  our  wounded  or  who  have  aetaallj  enlisted  as  the 
Freaetk  had  done  in  '76,  and  for  those  bold  heroes  whom  one  of 
the  successors  of  Qeorge  Washington  has  called  '  The  Laf  ayettes 
of  the  ^r.' 

President  Finley  wrote  one  of  the  books  in  which  we  French 
take  most  pride,  about  our  former  explorers  of  the  yalley  of  the 
Mississippi;  be  gave  it  a  title  with  two  meanings,  so  one  may 
choose:  '  The  French  in  the  Heart  of  America.' 

^' After  this  war  and  when  what  has  been  done  by  so  many 
American  citizens  shall  be  better  known,  a  book  will  be  wTitten  in 
France  which  will  be  called,  '  America  in  the  Heart  of  the 
French/  " 

Judge  Parker  tiien  said: 

"The  Ambassador  from  the  United  States  to  France,  being  in 
this  country  on  a  much  needed  vacation,  has  come  all  the  way 
from  his  home,  600  miles^  to  greet  his  &iend,  the  Ambassador 
from  iVanee,  «od  to  join  with  ns  in  celebrating  the  birthday  of 
Lafayette.  He  has  no  place  on  the  program.  Indeed  I  did  not 
know  that  he  would  be  here  until  we  were  about  to  assemble. 
Under  the  ciremnstances  we  can  hardly  ask  him  to  make  an 
address,  but  I  do  hope  that  he  will  join  ns  in  greeting! 
tingnished  gnests.'* 

Address  hy  Hon,  WiXUam  Qrwoes  Sharp 

Mr.  Sharp  spoke  as  follows: 

"  I  have  a  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  our  Honorable  Chair- 
man to-day  for  lotting  me  down  so  easily;  for  if  yon  had  expected 
ninch  of  a  speech  from  me  at  this  eleventh  hour,  he  has  certainly 
found  a  way  of  providing  a  most  excellent  excuse,  in  better  form 
than  1  could  have  done.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  make  an  address 
before  such  a  distinguished  audience  as  is  here  to-day  with  out 
some  preparation.  It  is  more  difBcult  and  trying  when  what  yon 
thought  you  would  say  about  France  of  to-day  has  been  ruthlessly 
taken  from  under  you,  as  it  was  taken  away  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  Dr.  Finley,  who  has  just  preceded  me.  For  I  did 
want  to  say  something,  not  so  much  about  Lafayette,  of  more  than 
a  century  ago  —  thought  that  is  an  inspiring  subject  to  an  Ameri- 
can audience  always  —  but  T  did  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
this  noble  country  and  its  noble  people  of  today. 

"It  is  true  that  my  coming  was  in  a  way  unheralded.  When  I 
received  the  invitation,  rather  delayed  in  coming  to  me,  I  at  first 
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thought  that  I  might  not  have  the  time  to  spend  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  my  ySfCation^  but  when  I  xevdlved  over  in  my  mind 
the  many  courtesies  and  many  acts  of  kindness  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  has  imiformly  shown  me  —  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
on  everv  occaaion  manifested  likewise  to  the  Governrrient  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  —  and  actu- 
ated by  the  additional  motive  of  again  seeing  the  distinguished 
Ambassador  from  irauee  to  America,  who  typifies  in  so  many 
ways  the  nobility  of  the  French  people,  i  decided  to  be  present 
here  today. 

''The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  just  hit  upon  one  theme 
that  I  was  going  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  speak  of  and  that  is 
when  he  pointed  out  that  the  French  sentiment,  and  French  inspi- 
ration, if  I  may  call  it  such,  that  is  demonstrated  today  —  I  may 
not  use  his  exact  language,  but  the  thought  is  the  same  — was  not 
horn  today,  nor  yesterday,  hut  is  inmate  and  inherent  in  that 
nohle  race. 

"  "Ko  one  could  live  among  the  French  people  without  testifying 
to  that  fact  and  observing  it  everywhere. 

"  As  you  walk  in  the  parks  and  upon  the  boulevards  and  upon 
the  streets,  you  are  impressed  more  than  ever  with  the  truth  of 
the  old  savino-  that  the  child  is  verily  father  to  the  man ;  because 
no  race  of  people  can  show  the  solicitude  for  the  proper  training 
of  the  heart  and  mind  of  a  child  as  France  does  without  producing- 
a  great  and  perpetually  strong  nation.  You  see  it  manifested 
everywhere,  and  what  I  say  today  in  praise  of  the  F^ch  people/ 
their  courage,  their  patriotism,  their  sense  of 'justice,  their  polite- 
ness that  we  sometunes  misconstrue  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
and  confuse  with  a  superficial  veneering  when  it  reaches  to  the 
heart  and  from  the  heart  outward,  all  those  words  of  praise,  every 
neutral  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  even  those  who 
are  %hting  against  France  today,  are  willing  to  accord  to  that 
great  country. 

"  As  T  sat  here  today  and  learned  that  this  is  a  comparativelv 
new  event,  I  believed  inaucnirated  last  year  for  the  first  time,  I 
was  glad  that  there  is  a  promise  for  its  perpetuity.  It  calls  to  mv 
mind  a  scene  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  oulskirts  of  Paris,  in  one 
of  those  nuTuerous  cemeteries,  inconsjiinious  in  size  as  well  as 
locality,  where  all  that  is  mortal  of  Lafayette  is  buried,  a  simple 
tomb,  as  indeed  the  tomb  is  simi^  of  his  great  compatriot,  George 
Washington,  at  Mount  Vernon.  At  the  side  of  that  tomb  it  has 
been  the  custom  for  many  years  past  for  the  representatives  of 
the  American  colony  in  Paris  to  gather  on  the  4th  day  of  July 
and  deposit  a  beautiful  wreath  of  flowers  and  commemorate  the 
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8er^ices  of  that  c:reat  patriot.  I  am  f^lad  that  you  are  about  to 
inaugurate  the  same  custom  here,  and  1  hope  that  it  will  grow  and 
continue  in  popular  favor.  I  hope  it  will  do  much  to  cement  in 
fraternal  ties  of  afPecdon  the  two  great  peoples  of  the  two  great 
republics." 

Clodng  RemanlBS  hy  Judge  Pother 

Judge  Parker  said: 

Mr.  Ambassador :  We  are  grateful  for  vour  presence  and 
thank  you  for  your  address.  The  great  conflict  beyond  the  seas 
which  saddens  all  hearts  in  America  nnd  wliicb  we  hope  will  soon 
cease,  does  not  prevent  us  from  allowing  our  affection  to  stray 
where  it  will.  Our  country  is  neutral  but  that  neutrality  does  not 
compel  us  to  forget  —  aye,  we  could  not  forget  if  we  would  — 
the  fact  that  France  first  recognized  our  government.  We  could 
not  forget  if  we  would  that  it  was  closely  followed  by  two  treaties, 
one  of  them  of  alliance  and  of  vital  importance  to  the  United 
States,  and  certainly  we  never  will  forget  while  the  life  of  the 
United  States  lasts  your  fleet  in  our  harbor  and  your  soldiers  at 
T'orktown, 

''May  I  in  closing  the  exercises  read  a  few  sentences  from  the 
order  of  President  Jackson,  issued  to  the  Army  and  Navy  upon 
receiving  news  of  the  death  of  Lafayette: 

" '  Lafayette  was  a  citizen  of  France  but  lie  was  a  distmguiahed  friend  of 
the  United  States.  In  his  early  life  he  embarked  in  that  contest  which 
secured  frpedom  and  independence  to  our  country.  His  services  and  sacrifices 
constitute  part  of  our  Kevolutionary  history,  and  his  memory  will  be  second 
only  to  that  of  Washington  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  In  his  own 
nuatfy  aaid  In  oan  he  was  a  laalons  and  vnifoim  frimd  and  advooata  of 
rational  Uberly.  Cooaiateni  in  hia  prindptoe  and  «ondnet»  1w  nofor,  during  n 
long  life,  committod  an  net  whieh  exposed  him  to  joat  accusation  or  whieh 
will  expose  his  memory  to  reproach.  Engaged  in  many  of  the  important  events 
which  fixed  the  attention  of  the  world  and  invited  to  guide  the  destinies  of 
France  at  two  of  the  most  momentous  eras  of  her  history,  his  political  integrity 
and  personal  disinterestedness  have  not  been  called  into  question.  He  came 
In  hia  youth  to  defend  onr  eonntry.  He  ecme  in  the  maturity  ot  hia  age  to 
^tncfls  her  groirth,  in  all  flie  dementa  of  proaperiiy,  and  ^^dle  witneaaing 
fheea  he  received  those  tnrtfmonials  of  national  gratitnde  nhich  proved  how 
strong  was  his  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  American  people.  In  ordering 
this  homage  to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  one  so  honnrable  in  the  field,  so  wise 
in  council,  so  endeared  in  private  life  and  so  well  and  favorably  known  to  both 
heniiBpheres,  the  President  feeb  aamred  tiiat  he  ia  anticipating  the  eentimente 
not  of  the  Army  and  NaTy  alono»  hot  of  the  whole  American  people.'" 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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OXHEK  AMK^vITIES 

Message  to  the  President  of  ike  French  Bepuhlic 

After  the  exercises,  the  following  message  was  cabled  to  Presi- 
dent Poincaie  of  France: 

**  On  the  fourteenth  of  July  fifteen  private  citizens  of  seven 
different  states  of  the  Union  and  constituting  the  Lafayette  Day 

!N"ational  Committee  issued  a  request  to  the  American  people 
suitably  to  observe  the  anniversary  of  Lafayette's  birth  September 
sixth.  The  form  of  the  request  was  similar  to  the  one  issued  last 
year  by  the  same  group  with  the  addition  of  the  following:  Issu- 
ing this  call  on  July  14th  when  France  commemorates  her 
struggles  for  lilierty  we  are  not  unmindful  that  by  honor i  nix 
Lafayette  upon  his  anniversary',  a  date  made  doubly  memorable 
by  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  we  will  be  giving  expression  to  the 
sentiment  of  fraternal  regard  for  our  sister  republic  which  exists 
among  all  elements  of  our  people/  This  request  has  met  with 
general  sympathetic  recognition  and  Lafayette  Day  bids  fair  to 
beccnne  a  recognized  American  anniversary.  A  large  number  of 
patriotic  socities  have  evidenced  deep  interest  therein  and  in  a 
number  of  cities,  New  Orleans^  San  Francisco,  Boston  and  else- 
where commemorative  ceremonies  were  held.  In  this  city  many 
building-s  were  decorated  with  the  colors  of  both  countries,  as 
were  the  statutes  of  Washington  and  of  Lafayette  and  the  munici- 
pal authorities  gave  their  oflBcial  aid  and  recognition,  tendering  for 
the  purpose  the  City  Hall  in  which  Lafayette  was  welcomed  on 
his  last  visit  to  America.  An  official  escort  conducted  the  Ambas- 
sador of  France  and  Madame  Jiissernnd,  the  Consul  General  of 
France  and  their  respective  staffs  to  the  City  Hall  where  they 
were  received  by  the  Acting  Mayor.  The  meeting  was  presided 
over  by  Alton  B.  Parker,  former  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  and  after  a  formal  welcome  by  the  City  authorities, 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Bacon,  sometime  Ambassador 
to  France,  Hr.  Sharp,  the  present  ambassador  to  France  aad 
President  Finley,  the  head  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
The  Ambassador  of  France,  who  received  throughout  the  day  a 
continuous  ovation  such  as  has  seldom  if  ever  been  accorded  here 
to  the  envoy  of  ;  nv  nation,  closed  the  occasion  by  responding  on 
behalf  of  the  French  Twepublic.  We  take  gratification  in  convey- 
ing information  of  these  matters  to  you,  testifying  as  they  do  to 
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the  sincere  friendship  of  the  American  people  for  France. 
Detailed  report  of  all  the  various  ceremonies  which  occurred  will 
be  forwarded  later  throiigh  the  French  Ambassador. 

(Signed) : 

"  Alton  B.  Pabkek,  Chairman  of  the  meeting ; 
JoflBPH  H.  Choatb,  honorary  president; 
Ghabubs  Stewabt  Davison,  honorary  secretary; 
Henby  WiNTHBOP  HabdoN)  troasuror; 
Fbanx  a.  VASmEBLIF; 

Maubioe  L^n; 
WnxiAM  D.  Guthbib  ; 

G  F.  O ROB  W.  BUKLBIGH  ; 

William  A.  Coffiit. 

Heads  of  Committees  for  Lafayette  Day." 

The  following  reply  thereto  was  received  by  Judge  Parker  from 
the  French  Ambassador: 

"My  dear  Mr.  Chairman:  My  Government  informs  me  that 
the  Lafayette  Committee  were  so  good  as  to  cable  to  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic  an  account  of  the  manifestations  of  sym- 
pathy towards  Fiance  which  have  taken  place  in  IN'ew  York  and 
in  other  cities  on  the  occasion  of  the  birthday  of  the  celebrated 
French  patriot  and  friend  of  America. 

"  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  T  have  Just  received,  I 
have  the  honor  to  tender  to  yon  and  to  all  those  who  united  their 
efforts  to  yours,  the  sincere  thanks  of  President  Poincare  who 
desires  also  that  his  congratnlntions  he  convoyed  to  you  for  the 
admirable  way  in  which  you  thus  lielp  to  bring  nearer  together  the 
French  and  the  American  peo]>les. 

**  Allow  me  to  add  in  my  personal  name  the  expression  of  iny 
gratitude  and  compliments  for  the  conutiemoration  which  it  was 
my  privilege  to  witness  in  the  historical  City  Hall.  The  speeches 
by  Ambassador  Sharp,  by  ex-ambassador  Bacon  and  by  Dr.  Finley 
ought,  with  yours,  to  be  preserved;  all  that  took  place  was  worthy 
of  the  occasion ;  no  one  was  worthi^  than  our  Chairman  who  pre- 
sided the  meeting  with  so  much  eloquence  and  dignity. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  best  regards,  etc. 

Jl788EBANl»." 

Tn  the  evening  a  Lafayette  Day  btuiquet  was  held  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  under  the  auspices  of  the  France-American 
Society  which  was  attended  by  ^ome  350  representative  citizens, 
and  at  which  addresses  were  delivered  under  the  chaiimanship  of 
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Mr,  F.  Onnliffe-Owen,  the  main  addresMB  being  l^oae  of  the 
French  Ambassador  and  Mr.  James  H.  Beck.  The  Ambassador'a 
address  follows: 

Address  hy  The  Frenek  Ambanadbr 

"  When  Lafayette  visited  this  country  for  the  last  time  in  1824, 
and  received  a  welcome  imparallel  in  history,  banquets  without 
number  were  offered  him  in  which  toasts  were  drunk,  also  without 
number.  The  rule  had  been  in  olden  days  of  thirteen  toasts  in 
honor  of  the  thirteen  original  states,  but  the  rule  was  discarded 
then  and  American  ingenuity  knew  no  limits.  Among  so  many 
toasts,  the  most  original  perhaps  was  one  to  the  souls  A  Fho<d<my 
Themistodes  and  tibe  other  victims  of  repubUean  ingratitude,  so 
that  they  might  know  in  heaven  that  what  was  true  in  their  days 
was  not  in  ours. 

"  Indeed  it  was  not.  If  there  is,  among  the  virtues  of  the 
American  nation,  one  which  cannot  be  contested  by  any,  it  is  her 
gratitude  and  the  pleasure  she  takes  in  being  gratofnl. 

"  The  last  in  date  of  the  innnraerable  tokens  of  American  love 
towards  Lafayette  is  the  present  commemoration,  due  to  the  initia- 
tive of  patriotic  citizens,  and  honored  by  the  presence  of  so  many 
men  whose  heart  and  mind  are  ever  ready  to  uphold  any  noble 
cause.  The  first  in  date  was  obtained  by  Lafayette  shortly  after 
he  had  landed,  at  twenty,  on  these  shores,  ^nd  was  indeed  the 
greatest  recompense  America  ever  bestowed  on  him:  that  was  the 
friendship  of  General  Washington. 

"That  Mendship,  so  deep,  so  tender,  was  from  the  fiisft 
emblematic  of  the  feeling  of  Lafayette  for  America  and  of 
America  for  Lafayette.  Between  him  and  this  country  it  was 
really  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  He  was  scarcely  landed,  after 
his  risky  joui-ney  on  his  tiny  ship,  the  best  part  of  which  was  its 
name.  La  Victoire,  than  he  was  writing  to  his  youthful  wife,  Mb 
^  dear  heart,'  as  he  calls  her,  telling  her  of  his  first  impressiofns, 
which  were  as  follows : 

"  '  T  Tmist  now  ppeak  to  yon  of  the  country,  my  dear  heart,  and  of  its 
inliabitanls.  They  are  as  loveable  as  my  enthusiapm  had  fancied  them  to  be. 
Simplicity  of  manners,  a  deaire  to  oblige,  love  of  country  and  liberty,  a  sweet 
equality  reign  here  among  all  people.  The  richest  man  and  the 'poorest  are 
on  a  I«vel,  and  though  there  are  very  large  fortones  in  this  countiy,  no  one 
could  detect  the  slightest  differenee  in  tiieir  manners  towards  one  another 
•  •  •  American  women  are  very  pretty  and  simple.  •  •  •  What 
delightfi  Till'  especially  is  that  all  citizens  are  brothers.  *  *  •  ,\]]  f.]^^ 
inhabitants  own  some  property  and  all  have  rights  equal  to  those  of  the 
most  powerful  landowners  of  the  country.' 
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'*  Nothing  impressed  him  more  than  that  absence  of  classes  so 
new  and  congenial  to  him.  i.ibert^  was  better  understood  in 
Europe  than  equality.  Owing  to  the  French  thinkers  of  the  18th 
eenturj,  Liberty  had  become  a  zeligioiL  for  the  upholding  of  which 
many  were  ready  to  die,  as  they  did  shofrUj  after.  Those  thinkers 
(and  that  was  one  early  and  powerful  connecting  link  between 
France  and  England)  rendered  full  justice  to  their  British 
predecessors.  Summing  up  his  opinions  on  the  EngLish^  Voltaire 
bad  said:  '  The  E^iish,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  not  such  good 
historians  as  we  bsTe;  they  have  no  regular  tragedies,  but  they 
have  charming  comedies,  admirable  pieces  of  poetry  —  and  phil- 
osophers who  oiiirht  to  l)e  tlie  preceptors  of  mankind.' 

"  But  in  JCngland  as  in  France  there  remained  classes,  while  in 
America  that  wonder  was  to  be  seen:  Liberty  in  practice  and 
withal  no  ranks  and  everybody  contented.  The  lesson  was  not 
lost  upon  the  yoimg  man,  who  having  gone  back  to  France,  began 
to  exert  himself  in  fayor  of  reforms.  *  Heaven  saw  fit,'  as  Daniel 
Webster  said,  *  that  the  electric  spark  of  liberty  should  be  con- 
ducted, throu^  Lafayette,  from  the  New  World  to  the  Old.'  And 
it  is  a  touching  thing  to  see  him  at  work  in  France  with  the  same 
ardent  sincerity  whieh  had  brought  him  to  the  United  States,  buy- 
ing estates  in  our  colony  of  Cayenne  just  to  liberate  the  negroes 
on  them,  and  exerting  himself,  several  years  before  our  Kevolu* 
tion,  for  an  equality  of  rights  to  be  granted  to  Protestants.  'You 
will  bo  to  hear,'  he  wrote  to  Washington,  in  178G,  *  that  I 
have  great  hojx's  to  sc^e  the  situation  of  Protestants  in  my  country 
considerably  improved,  not  as  iiiucli,  to  be  sure,  as  it  should;  but 
at  the  least  the  absurd  and  so  cruel  laws  of  Louis  XIV  will  i)e 
greatly  amended.*  When  our  Kevoiution  came  he  wfis  of  the  lirst 
to  declare  for  equality. 

"  An  enemy  of  the  English,  he  was,  so  to  say,  a  model  enemy. 
Before  sailing  for  America  on  his  ship  La  VieioirB,  he  had  paid  a 
visit  to  his  unde  the  Marquis  de  Noidlles,  then  French  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Court  of  St  James;  everybody  welcomed  him  and  he 
was  offered  every  facility  to  visit  the  ports  and  arsenals  and  see 
the  ships  that  were  building.  He  refused,  rightly  thinking  it 
would  be  to  take  an  undue  advantage.  Ko  one  knew  of  his  set 
purpose  to  go  to  America,  but  he  knew  and  that  was  enough. 

"  After  Yorktown,  he  vied  with  the  officers  of  Rochambeau's 
army  in  his  courtesy  towards  Cornwallis,  tlie  same  who  once  had 
thought  himself  so  suro  of  capturing  '  the  ])oy.'  '  T  pity  Lord 
Cornwallis,'  he  wrote  to  his  ^  dear  heart'  after  the  capitulation, 
'  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  him,  and  he  is  so  good  as  to  show 
me  some  esteem.' 
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"  Like  Rochaiubeau's  house  in  Paris,  Lafayette's  soon  became 
a  place  of  meeting  for  both  Americans  and  English,  and  thus  a 
friendly  intercourse  was  beginning  between  representativeB  of  the 
three  natioiiB  which  had  met  in  aims  a«  Yorktown.  '  Since  the 
war  is  over  and  we  have  won  it,'  he  wrote  to  Washington  in  1786, 
'  I  have,  I  confess,  an  extreme  pleasure  in  meeting  English  people 
*  *  *  Either  as  a  Frenchman,  or  a  soldier,  or  an  American, 
or  a  mere  individual,  I  find  mvself  without  embarrassment  in  the 
midst  of  that  proud  nation.'  And  he  tells  of  a  dinner  he  had  just 
given  to  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  present,  *  supported  by  five  English- 
men; and  there  was,  too,  a  dozen  rebels  (that  is  Americans) 
including  ladies  *  *  *  '^i^.  Pitt  has  left  me  delighted  with 
his  wit,  his  modesty,  his  nobility,  and  a  character  as  interesting 
as  the  part  to  which  his  position  destines  him/  The  way,  how- 
ever, in  which  he  played  later  that  part,  unavoidably  modified 
Lafayette's  dispositions. 

"  England  repaid  him  handsomely ;  among  the  many  poems 
inspired  hj  Lafayette's  career,  none  surpasses  the  famous  sonnet 
of  Colerid(o;e  written  when  the  defender  of  liberty  was  for  fire 
long  years  the  prisoner  of  the  Austrian  enemy  at  Olmutz: 

Thou,  Fayette,  who  didst  wake  with  startling  yoiM 

Life's  better  Sun  from  that  loTig  wintry  night, 

Thus  in'thy  Country's  triumphs  shalt  rejoice 

And  mock  with  raptures  high  the  dungeon's  night: 

For  lo !  the  morning  struggles  into  day. 

And  Slavery's  spectres  shriek  and  yanish  from  the  ray. 

"  Adverting  to  Lafayette's  part  in  the  French  revolution  it  is 
pleasant  to  remember  that  all  the  best  reforms,  those  destined  to 
survive,  were  advocated  by  him  who  had  ever  present  to  bis  mind 
the  American  example;  that  when  he  was  elected  by  the  acclama- 
tion of  the  multitude,  on  the  day  after  the  Bastille,  Commander  in 
chief  of  the  National  Guard,  as  he  was  not  present  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  it  was  to  the  marble  bust  of  him,  given  to  Paris  by  the 
State  of  Virginia,  that  Moreau  de  Saint-Mery  pointed  in  order  to 
have  him  elected  by  the  crowd;  and  that  the  most  daring  and 
romantic  attempt  to  free  him  from  his  prison  was  due  to  those  two 
bold  Americans,  Bollman  and  Huger. 

''Well  may  the  shades  of  Phoeion  and  Themistodes  rest 
assured  that  a  chauge  has  occurred  since  their  days  in  the  behavior 
of  republics.  Once  more  in  the  history  of  mankind  war  is  rend- 
ing the  soil,  rending  the  waters  and  the  air.  France  and  other 
nations  ready  for  the  w^orks  of  peace,  insufficiently  ready  (but 
that  has  boon  mended)  for  the  works  of  war.  are  sufferincr  unprece- 
dented calnnutios.  Xo  tokens  of  friendship,  of  sympathy,  of  gooci 
will,  have  touclH^d  France  more  deeply  than  those  comino:  from 
this  republic,  which  persists  in  remembering  Lafayette  and  his  com- 
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paiiions.  L'nder  very  many  forms,  xViuericaii  citi/eiis  have  shown 
what  they  feel  for  the  old  Ally;  their  approval,  eloquently  worded, 
has  l)eeii  for  us  a  comfort.  Thev  understood  that  what  is  at  stake 
is  that  same  question  of  independence  for  nations,  of  freedom  for 
citizens,  for  whick  our  oommcm  ancestors  had  fought  the  same 
fight;  they  took  pride  in  seeing  that  to  make  a  good  stand,  to 
arrest  the  invader,  to  act  unanimouslj  with  a  single  purpose,  men 
needed  no  autocratic  oxganization  holding  them  together;  the  love 
of  country,  the  attachment  to  sound  principles,  is  between  them 
the  strongest  of  ties.  People  there  be  who  fancy  that  a  democracy 
is  good  enough  for  peace  times ;  but  you  have  shown  that  it  can 
be  equal  to  any  task,  in  times  of  stress  as  in  periods  of  prosperity. 
You  {)rove<I  it  anew  in  the  days  of  Lincoln,  and  we  are  tryinj;  to 
prove  it  again  to-day:  wo  a  democracy  like  yours,  a  dfmocruoy 
that  can  defend  its  hearths  and  its  princij)les  to  the  utmost,  but  a 
democracv  that  is  humane  and  is  not  vitiated  bv  any  militaristic 
spirit.  A  characteristic  fact  it  is  that  we  have  never  celebrated  up 
to  now,  the  anniversary  of  any  of  our  victories,  each  victory  being 
another  people's  defeat. 

**  You  understood  too  that  the  France  to  whom  your  approval 
went,  was  not  a  new  being,  fallen  so  to  speak  from  heaven,  and 
which  might  possibly  vanish  as  quickly  as  it  came.  No,  the  fight- 
ing, the  bleeding  France  of  to^y,  is  the  France  of  all  times,  that 
of  5'e8terday  and  that  of  to-morrow,  that  of  Joan  of  Arc  of  T3ay- 
ard,  Turenne,  Hoche,  Lafayette:  the  same  as  that  of  JofFre.  Some 
have  wondered  that  the  French  pretty  well  known  for  their  dash, 
could  in  this  war  also  show  endurance:  but  this  was  tO  forget  that 
Franco  fought  a  hundred  years'  war,  and  won  it. 

Xo  such  mistakes  in  that  library  of  Imoks  written,  just  as  it 
pleased  them,  by  free  Americans;  many  of  these  works  master- 
pieces of  thought,  of  sentiment,  of  language,  and  which  are,  each 
of  them,  as  a  leaf  of  laurel  on  the  brow  of  old  France,  of  ever 
young  France. 

'^Kever,  in  my  country,  will  the  American  volunteers  of  the 
Great  War  be  f oigotten ;  some,  according  to  their  power,  offering 
their  pen,  or  their  money,  or  their  help  to  our  wounded,  or  their 
life.  There  is  not  one  form  of  suffering,  among  the  innumerable 
kinds  of  calamities  caused  by  a  merciless  enemy,  that  some  Ameri- 
can work  has  not  tried  to  assuage.  In  the  hospitals,  in  the  schools 
for  the  maimed  and  blind,  in  the  ruins  of  formerly  prosperous 
villages,  on  the  battlefields,  in  the  trenches,  nay  in  the  air,  with 
your  plucky  aviators,  the  American  namo  is  blessed:  in  the 
trenches  -  -  where  those  kits  named  after  the  hero  of  to-<lay,  the 
Lafayette  Kits,  have  brought  comfort  to  so  many  soldiers,  in 
remembrance  of  what  Lafayette  himself  had  done  in  his  time. 
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"  You  are  indeed  a  nation  that  remembers.  When  Lafayette 
revisited  West  Point  in  1825,  one  of  the  orators  alluded  to  his 
having  provided  shoes  for  the  army  at  Valley  Forge  and  proposed 
this  toast :  '  To  the  noble  Freaehman  who  placed  the  Armj  of  the 
BeyolutioxL  on  a  new  and  better  footing/  Moze  than  one  of  our 
soldLerB  is,  owing  to  you,  on  a  better  footing. 

Serving  in  tiie  Ambnlanoes,  ierving  in  the  Legum,  serving  in 
the  air,  aerving  Liberty^  obeying  the  same  impnlae  as  that  which 
brought  Lafayette  to  these  shores,  many  young  Americans  leav- 
ing family  and  home,  have  offered  to  France  their  lives.  Those 
lives  many  have  lost  and  never,  even  in  antique  times,  was  there 
shown  such  abnegation  and  generosity,  such  firmness  of  character ; 
men  like  that  Victor  Chapman  who  died  to  rescue  his  American 
and  French  co-aviators  nearly  overcome  by  a  more  iiumerons 
enemy,  and  whoso  father,  so  justly  admired  for  his  gifts  of  mind 
and  heart,  decided  that  his  son's  remains  should  lie  buried  where 
he  had  fallen:  '  Let  him  rest  with  his  comrades;*  or  that  Richard 
Hall,  killed  by  a  shell  while  on  the  search  for  our  wounded,  and 
whose  mother  hesitated  to  accept  a  permit  to  visit  his  flower- 
wreathed  tomb  at  the  front  'because  FIrench  mothers  are  not 
allowed  to  do  so;'  or  that  Harvard  graduate,  the  poet  of  the 
Legion^  Alan  Seegeir,  who  felt  that  his  hour  could  not  be  far 
remote  and  who,  in  expectation  of  it»  had  written  from  the  blood- 
soaked  batUefield  where  he  had  fought  for  liberty :  '  The  FreAcb* 
man  who  goes  up  is  possessed  with  a  passion  beside  which  any  of 
the  other  forms  of  experience  that  are  reckoned  to  make  life  worth 
while  seem  pale  in  comparison  *  *  *  Tt  is  a  privilege  to  march 
at  his  side  —  so  much  so  that  noihirtn  that  the  irnrhl  could  giVB 
could  maJce  me  wish  mj/srlf  anywhere  else  than  where  J  am.* 

"  Addressing  my  country,  on  behalf  of  those  dead  American 
volunteers  whose  number  he  was  so  soon  to  increase,  he  had  also 
written : 

Nay,  rather,  France,  to  yofu  tii^  rendered  tliuilBi 

(Seeing  they  came  for  honor,  not  for  gain), 

•  Who,  opening  to  them  your  glorious  ranks, 

r.ave  them  thai  pnind  occasion  to  excel. 
That  chance  to  live  the  life  most  free  from  stain. 
And  that  rare  privilege  of  dying  well. 

"  An  American  Plutarch  of  the  future  will  one  day  collect 
together  such  sayings,  inspired  by  the  great  soul  of  the  American 
nation.  And  perhaps,  casting  a  glance  backwards  toward  the  time 
of  tliat  other  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  human  Liberty,  the 
War  of  the  American  Revolution,  he  will  recall  the  words  of  the 
Erench  Knight  whose  birthday  we  are  commemorating  together : 
'  When  I  heard  of  American  independence  my  heart  enlisted." ' 
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THE  DEATH  OF  SETH  LOW 

I 

HIS  RELATIOJ55S  WITH  THIS  SOCIETY 

Seth  Low,  LL.D,  merchant,  educator  aud  publicist,  of  New 
York  City,  who  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  18,  1850, 
died  at  his  country  home,  Broad  Brook  Farm,  near  Bedford  Hills, 
Westchester  county,  x\.  Y.,  on  September  17,  191G. 

As  a  merchant  with  his  father  Abiel  Abbot  Low  in  the  tea- 
importihg  bosineflfl,  he  accumulated  a  comfortable  fortune  which 
enabled  him  to  retire  from  commercial  pursuits  and  to  devote  his 
faculties  to  intellectual,  social,  political,  and  industrial  affairs 
of  ^ocal,  national  and  international  importance.  The  mayoralty 
of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  (1881-1885),  the  presidency  of  Columbia 
University  (1890-1901),  the  mayoralty  of  Greater  New  York 
(1902-1903),  the  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague  (1899),  mem- 
bership on  labor  conciliation  boards  and  trusteeships  of  many 
philantrophic  institutions,  were  only  a  few  of  the  jioints  at  which 
he  touched  the  public  life  with  his  helpful  personality. 

The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  had 
his  commendation  and  encouragement  almost' from  its  beginning: 
When  the  Society  was  only  six  years  old  and  was  struggling  for 
the  recognition  which  it  believed  its  object  merited,  Mr.  Low  wrote 
the  following  letter: 

COLUMBIA  rXIVERSITY 
IS  THE  CITY  Oi-  NEW  YORK. 

President's  Room. 
April  11th,  1901. 

Mr.  Edward  llauanian  Hall, 
Tribune  Building, 
'New  York. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  object  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Scenic  and 
Historic  Places  and  Objects*  commends  itself  to  me  warmly.  It 
is  easy  to  mar  the  beauties  of  Nature,  bnt  difficult  to  restore  them 

*  The  name  was  Rubaequently  ciianged  to  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 

Preservation  Society. 
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if  they  have  once  been  injured.  Onr  aneient  historic  landmarks, 
also,  ought  to  be  preserved  whenever  possible.  The  New  World, 
in  the  historic  sense,  is  still  new,  but  our  national  life  has  yet 
made  its  sacred  places,  and  it  is  a  true  instinct  to  preserve  them, 
w^herever  possible,  for  the  inspiration  that  they  hold.  I  hope  that 
the  eiforts  of  your  Society  may  be  crowned  with  conspicuous  suc- 
cess. 

Yours  yeiy  truly, 
Beth  Low. 

^Ir.  Low's  endorsement,  tocrether  with  similar  expressions  from 
Chancellor  Henrv  M.  MacCracken  of  New  York  University, 
Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter,  and  others,  led  the  way  to  that  wider 
public  recognition  which  the  Society  has  later  attained..  For  this, 
the  Society  will  always  cherish  his  memory  gratefully. 

When  Mr.  Low  was  Mayor  of  New  York,  he  was  hosjntable  to 
suggestions  concerning  scenic  and  historic  matters  from  this 
Sode^,  and  in  the  great  Hudson-Fulton  Oelebralaon  in  1909  the 
cooperation  between  him  and  the  ezecutiTe  officers  of  this  Society 
was  particularly  gratifying  and  illustratiTe  of  his  interest  in  ihh 
history  of  the  City  and  State  of  New  York.  As  another  single 
instance  of  his  generous  cooperation  in  promoting  interest  in 
local  history,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1903,  when  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  granting  of  the  first  city  charter  to  New 
Amsterdam  was  commemorated,  he  caused  to  be  made  several 
hundred  stereopticon  views  of  old  landmarks  and  historic  scenes 
which  were  used  by  the  lecturers  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  City  History  Cli^b  on  that  occasion. 

An  admirable  conspectus  of  Mr.  Low's  life  is  given  in  the 
monograph  which  is  reproduced  in  the  following  pages  from  the 
Columbia  Alumni  News  of  October  20,  1916,  by  the  oourteey  of 
the  editors,  preceding  the  account  of  the  funeral  and  the  municipal 
memorial  exercises  at  which  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preserraiion  Society  was  officially  represented. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  SETH  LOW 

Seih  Law,  Prof eosor  ol  History  at  Colunkkr.  Uii4T«m<7< 

WJbeiL  the  jostle  Banl  deelauedi  Inmaelf-  at^diiaems  of  noi  mem 
eil^  he  e^oeaaed  ai8Ciitimimt;i¥faioh)ha»been.iha-si^ppiirl7ol 
mMe  minds.   In  ^  mind  af  9e1ii  Low  thia  metn^Milis)  and  its 
metropolitan  inatitntions  weve  the  snhrjeets- of  hi&  neamr  Ic^aility; 

Whilo  he  had  a  iititioiial  and'  an  inteniational  reputation,  being 
a  citizen  alike  of  his  native  coiintrv  and  of  the  worldi  vet  he 
WSLH  great  elsewhere  because  he  was  irreat  at  home.  person- 
ality, his  fortune  and  his  indiisti-A-  were  all  enlisted  for  the  battle 
b«t\voen  good  and  evil  ai*ouiid  his  doorstep,  (riving  freely  of  his 
best  in  ^'ew  York,  it  waa  given  unto  him  to  bestow  abundiajiti^ 
both  thrre  and  elaswbere.  To  the  present  writer  he  onoe  said 
emphatically:  "After  alLwe  am- the  '  Knicfcaishoekers  '  of  K«w 
ytosk;  "  TOoaning  those  who  aeoved:  hoc  faults,,  wmeked;  ehonider 
to  sfaoulder  ini  mending*  them^  and  foand  boor  the>  oity  of  their 
aoHila  Has  ntanifaat:  pride  m.  I^e  eil^a  gnaaimt^  ia  isbe^  aolid 
meirehaiBt:  life  o£  ttioae  among 'whom' he  grew  up^  in  the  princely 
endowments  by  private  wealth  of  her  splendid  eleemosynary  inat&i- 
tntsons,  in  tbe  homidfless  snorneroedty  of  those  who  not  peasessing 
ittoney  \yi?alth  yet  lavished  tiitir  time,  brains  and  sympathies  to 
make  a  better  world  in  New  Y'urk,  in  the  achievoinents  of  builders 
in;  all  tho  fine  arts  which  are  visible  all  around  us, —  this  pride 
wns  liotii  a  structural  portion  and  an  adornnu'ut  of  his  character. 

There  are  no  such  genealogists  as  Aniei  icans.  Anocstor  worsiiip 
may  bo  an  innocent  amnaement,  and  it  may  be  a  destroyer  of 
merak).  by  bagettii^  sclf-oomplaoency:  but  to  some,  indeed  to 
nuuoy  the  message  of  able  reapeetaUe  aneeatiy  is-:  Do  yov  tee 
aeq^idt  yourselves  liiae  tiier  meK  nvbo  were  youT  forefathere^ 
Tfironghont:  am  ac^uaintanoe  for  ^oity,  and  an  in<iima<7  of  o¥er 
twenty  yeanv  tixe  writer  never  heaard  his  friend  and<  coUegeHnate 
re&r  in  boaetful  tmims  to  his-  admiraUe  imoestry,  and  only  oee»- 
Sionally  in  this*  latter  senae^  that  from  liiem  he  had  a  oharge-  to 
loeep..  Yet  tiie-line  bad;  ita>  American  beginning  in  the  dawn  of 
28 
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our  historv  and  furnished  to  eastern  ^lassachusetts  a  succession 
of  eminent  colonists,  sturdy  Christian  men  and  women,  of  the 
orthodox  type,  until  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  they 
identified  themselves  with  the  liberal  wing  of  the  Congregational 
ohnieh,  broadly  designated  as  Unitarian.  This  designation  covers 
of  course  everv  decree.  Seth  Low  and  his  brothers  and  sisters 
were  the  first  in  their  generation  to  join  the  Episcopal  Church, 
hec<»ning  members  of  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn  Heists.  It  was 
charactmnstio  of  Mr.  Low  that  when  St  Ann's  was  made  a  free 
Church,  he  left  Grace  Church  and  went  to  St.  Ann's.  Later  he 
became  a  pillar  and  a  Vestryman  of  St.  George's  in  Ihe  Borou^ 
of  the  Greater  I^ew  York  which  he  had  helped  to  create.  To  the 
comprehension  of  Seth  LoVs  character  this  consideration  is  vital. 
From  infancy  he  was  trained  literally  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion of  the  Loixl ;  while  strength  lasted  he  was  the  minister  in  his 
family;  his  religion  was  identical  with  his  gijodness  as  exhibited 
in  a  high  concept  of  duty,  an  indilference  to  rights  in  the  abstract, 
and  in  a  daily  walk  which  could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  where  he 
stood  on  the  great  fundamental  questions.  His  abounding  charity 
was  not  alone  material,  as  evidenced  in  buildings  and  money 
gifts;  it  was  spiritual;  and  those  splendid  memorials  bearing  not 
his,  .but  the  family  names  are  only  the  outward  sign  of  the  inward 
grace. 

It  was  Mr.  Low's  father  Abiel  Abbot  who  placed  on  a  firm 
foundation  the  great  mercantile  concern  famous  as  importers  from 
China  of  Oriental  goods  and  in  particular  of  tea.    It  was  he 

who  as  a  youth  went  to  Canton  and  during  several  years  sojourn 
thoroughly  learned  all  the  intricacies  of  that  difficult  trade. 
Desirous  at  length  of  returning  home  he  found  in  the  harbor  a 
great  clipper  waiting  for  a  return  cargo.  Tlie  tea  magnate  of 
tho  time  was  a  certain  Houqua  and  to  him,  with  no  introduction 
except  his  known  integi-ity  and  capacity,  the  young  Abiel  proposed 
a  joint  enterprise.  The  impassive  and  stately  Oriental  listened 
with  no  c<»nm^t,  indeed  without  any  tell-tale  expression  flitting 
across  his  countenance.  But  at  the  close  when  the  young  Ameri- 
can came  to  a  full  stop,  and  awaited  his  answer,  ^e  Chinaman 
replied  in  two  syllables  of  pigeon  En^ish, Can  do."  The  vessel 
was  loaded,  the  supercargo  managed  the  enterprise  with  entire 
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success,  lenutted  handsome  profits  to  bis  principal,  found  Ids  own 
share  sufficient  for  the  beginning  of*  bis  life  work,  married  and 
fixed  bis  home  in  Bro<^yn.  While  the  American  fiag  was  flying 
on  every  sea  and  in  all  harbors  above  the  splendid  sailing  vessels 

built  and  owned  in  America,  the  famous  swift  clippers  of  the 
time,  Xew  York  haj'bor  held  a  proud  place,  and  overlooking  all 
were  the  historic  heights  of  Brooklyn.  It  was  there  that  many 
merchants  sought  homes,  from  the  rear  windows  of  which  they 
had  an  unobstructed  view  of  whan  es  and  signals.  One  of  Seth 
Low's  earliest  memories  was  that  of  being  called  to  the  bow- 
window  of  the  dining  room  to  see  a  proud  clipper  pass  by,  bearing 
his  father's  house  signal  at  her  peak.  It  was  his  father's  first 
venture  as  an  owner  and  she  bore  the  name  of  "  Houqua." 

This  vessel  of  the  Lows  was  the  first  of  their  famous  succession 
of  similar  dippers.  The  reader  can  easily  conceive  what  a  train- 
ing of  the  imagination  in  young  life  such  facts  imposed  on  a  boy 
ahsorl)!!!^^  t.ilos  of  the  farther  East  and  hearing  incidents  in  the 
reciprocity  of  (Minniiercial  life  between  distant  and  fabled  lands 
and  his  own  home.  Intelligent  interest  thus  awakened  and  ever 
quickened  explains  why  later  tlic  mature  man  was  president  of 
the  Asiatic  Society,  active  in  the  promotion  of  all  good  enterprises 
in  China. 

The  maiden  name  of  his  mother  was  Dow.  She  was  of  like 
origins,  and  possessed  like  interests  and  aims  witii  her  husband. 
It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  boy  should  enjoy  the  best 
educational  opportunities  of  the  time.   He  was  fitted  for  coll^ 

at  the  Brooklyn  J'olvtechnic  School,  entered  Columbia  at  sixteen 
and  gTaduated' with  tlie  highest  distinction  in  1S70.  It  was  there 
that  we  two  first  met,  a  Freshman  and  a  Junior,  and  established 
a  pleasant  acquaintance.  Then,  as  to  a  greatly  modified  extent 
now,  there  was  a  sort  of  cleavage  in  classes,  Freshnuni  with  Junior 
patronage  defying  the  efforts  of  Sophomores  backed  morally  by 
the  Seniors  to  cure  the  bumptiousness  of  the  entering  class  fresh 
from  school  leadership.  It  was  a  day  of  considerable  physical 
strenuousness,  and  occasional  brutality.  Young  Low  was  a  sturdy 
stripling,  shirking  nothing,  contending  with  all  his  considerable 
might  in  scrimmages,  whether  in  the  stair  entries  or  the  football 
field.    Our  play  ground  was  the  block  bounded  by  Forty-ninth 
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and  Fiftietli  atreetR,  !Fiftli  avenue  aiul  a  fence  one  hundred  feet 
east  of  Sixtli  aveime,  part  of  the  public  botanical  garden,  granted 
in  exchange  ffior  the:iiorthern  grant  which  proved  to  be  in  VejnLont. 
Out  ball. WW  round  and  of  rubber;. the  contending  sides  were  two 
ellipses  eacli  and  what  we  lacked  in  eoience  we  supplied  in.  daring 
fliod.  ferocity;   The  normal  state  of  our  lega  was-  Hack,  and  Una 
ta  tlie  ihi£^  and  broken  limbs  were  not  infrequmt.  Bojs.as  we 
were,  tlxe'  thnee  Imndred  or  less  of  us  in  OoU^  and^  Mines,  half 
of-wlHUU.  were  frequently  in  tiie  £eld,  it  was  man's  work  we  did 
a&Ietically  —  and.  in  our  day  the  give  and  take  of  hard,  knocks 
tended  more  to  a  discipline  for  the  temper  than  to  the  symmetrical 
development  of  the  body.    I  have  no  present  memory  of  Low  as 
being  a  prodigy  in  any  of  the  many  sports  we  practiced,  but  he 
excelled  as  a  sturdy,  good,  reliable,  all-around  player,  jolly  and 
resourceful.    He  wa.s  an  excellent  billiard  player  too,  and  in  that 
game  he  foimd  relation  throughout  matuxer  life.    For  mauj 
years  also  he  was  scmething  more  than  an  average  golf  player- 
Such  an.  enumeration  of  athletic  activities  indicates  of  course 
ihe,  moderation  of.  his  zeal  and  his.  caoref ul  avoidance  of  prof e&r 
sional.  standards.  Whatever  its  designation  his  waS/  a  gRntiftTBfliTi^a 
gpma.  And  exactly  this  was  true  of  his  8chQlarahi|>.  Inatinctiveilgr 
he  grasped  the  differences  between  learning  as-  a  means  and  learnt 
ing;  as  the  discipline  of  the  soul,  an  end  in  itself.  In  a  class^  of 
considerable  quality  he  was  a  very  foremost  scholar  in  point  of 
grade  and  rank.  To  the  faculty  he  was  known  as  "  the  first  scholar 
in.colleije  and  a  most  manlv  vounii;  fellow."    To  veteran  teachers 
like  the  writer  and  to  the  '  many  '  of  college  graduates  such  a 
deseTiplion  might  indicate  an  unfortunate  preciosity.    But  liuman 
a&  Seth  J..OW  was  in  his  honest  passion  for  personal  distinction^  his 
excellence  as  a  soholar  sat  lightly  upon.  him.    One  leaaoai  for 
this  was  his  possessing  a.  trained,  memory,  such  as  defies  anj 
paraUeL.  To  commit  and  pronounce  in  esctempore  fashion,  a  speech 
of  .  many  thousand  words  requiring  an  hour  to  an.  hour  and  a-ludf 
fcr  delivei^  se^medv  no  burden  either  in  his.  youth,  or  in  his 
motuneat  life.   He  was  an.  admirable  Grecian,  and  he.  made,  it 
appear,  a.tidfle  to  repeat  the  complicated,  choruses  of  Aeschyhis.  or 
Sopho(des  as  if  ihej  were  welling  up  from  out  his  own  mind.  Of 
course  such  facility,  even  with  the  background  of  untiring  indua- 
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try,  was  a  rare  and  elegant  endowment  and  its  Tesults  a  ehanning 
aeeoinpli^nnent  As  such  its  posflessor  always  seemed  somewhat 
qQiEzically  to  wgard  it.   And,  indeed,  in  a  way  he  was  correct. 

He  did  not  pursue  his  cnltnral  studies  after  i^raduatiou  except  as 
they  shone  out  in  his  many  orations  and  speeehes.  or  pive  charm 
and  weiirht  to  the  tlioiisaiid  discussions  in  lioards  and  conmiittees 
charged  with  the  public  welfare  in  some  of  its  multitudinous 
ramifications. 

As  was  befitting  a  youth  of  station  and  fortune  who  at  twenty 
had  amply  earned  his  bachelor's  diploma,  yonng  Low  made  a 
'  grand  tour  '  in  Europe,  returning  with  his  cuHnre  broadened  and 
his  mind  refreshed  to  enter  the  counting  house  of  his  father  and 
uncles,  all  of  whom  eventually  withdrew  leaving  him  head  of  the 
&m.  It  was  duringthis  period  that  his  attention  became  focussed 
on  "the  scan(hils  of  eitv  irovernnicnt  in  Brooklyn,  and  tlie  deter- 
mination  was  fixed  to  attack  tlie  rascality  «*o  stronply  ontrcnched. 
Whatever  trood  might  be  said  of  State  and  national  institutions 
in  the  United  States,  and  even  of  local  government  in  rural  com- 
munities, the  y>nhlic  conscience  had  not  been  duly  aroused  to 
iike  shame  and  disgrace  of  city  polities.  A  self-reliant  and  fearless 
youth  still  in  the  twenties,  he  collected  a  group  of  like-minded 
onrtemporaries  into  a  Young  Republican  Club,  which  under  his 
presidency  proved  to  be  such  a  castigator  of  the  iniquitous  ward 
politician  as  to  attract  the  attention  first  of  Brookl>'n,  then  of 
New  York  and  finally  of  the  country.  Its  principle  was  a  total 
neglect  of  party  lines  fur  a  t-b^an,  bnsincs.>like  administration  of 
Brooklyn  affairs.  Tn  1880  he  niaiTicd.  Mrs.  Low,  a  daughter 
of  Justice  Curtis  of  the  United  States  Snj)reine  ( 'ourt  of  Pioston, 
has  Ix'en  not  merely  the  ornament  of  bis  bonic  as  .she  was  for  more 
than  a  generation  j  she  has  been  his  helpmate  in  every  one  of  the 
great  public  enterprises  which  engaged  his  time  and  attention,  his 
councillor  and  supporter  in  every  discouragement,  a  sharer  in  the 
great  station  they  won  together.  Birth  and  fortune,  combined 
with  refinement  and  culture  can  command  much  and  would  have 
done  so  in  the  case  of  the  Lows,  but  the  number  of  such  who. 
devote  both,  and  likewise  their  every  spiritual  power  to  the  service 
of  God  and  man  is  small.  They  c-oimnand  not  merely  good  society 
but  the  best  in  a  peculiar  sense,  and  there  was  no  roof  iu  Xcw 
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York  the  hospitality  of  which  sheltered  more  of  the  local  and 
national  elect,  than  the  Lows.  Free  from  ostenation  or  over 
ornament  their  house  was  opulent  in  generous  welcome  to  those 
who  knew  how  to  appreciate  it  During  Hr.  Low's  service  as 
President  of  Columbia  particularly  it  harbored  what  was  dis- 
tinguished abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  though  no  foreigner  of 
good-will  was  ever  a  stranger  in  its  walls. 

On  the  perfectly  simple  platform  of  sound  system  and  honest 
service  for  money  paid,  !Mr.  Low  was  twice  electe*!  [NFayor  of 
Brooklyn,  sorviiii!;  from  1881  to  1885.  Xew  Yorkers  began  to 
rub  thoir  eves  lest  their  senses  niii>lit  deecive  tbeni.  Was  the 
curse  of  rotten  city  go^'ernnient,  of  Tweeds  and  tbe  like,  really 
not  a  curse  inherent  in  democracy?  From  every  appointee  to 
office  the  young  Mayor  demanded  a  resignation  ready  at  any  time 
for  instant  u.se,  and  partly  by  inspiring  his  subordinates  with  a 
high  sense  of  duty,  partly  by  his  personal  enthusiasm  and  intoler- 
ance of  incapacity,  he  inaugurated  the  reforms,  one  and  all, 
which  have  in  their  development  and  wherever  produced  cleansed 
the  Augean  stables  of  city  misgovemment  He  improved  the  taxa- 
tion system,  the  public  schools,  the  transit  and  bridge  facilities, 
-die  entire  method  of  procedure  as  to  public  works,  and  as  a  climax 
introduced  the  merit  system  in  the  lower  ranks  of  city  employee:^. 
Those  years  M^ere  very  strenuous  but  bis  exceptional  home  life 
and  sturdy  constitution  brought  liim  triumphantly  through.  At 
their  close  he  again  sought  rest  and  relaxation  in  travel  abroad. 
On  his  return  it  was  manifest  that  the  revolution  iu  our  foreign 
commerce  already  begiui  in  the  substitution  of  steam  for  sails  was 
proceeding  with  giant  strides.  Merchants  of  the  older  sort  bad 
to  face  entrance  on  a  totally  new  organization,  or  wind  up  their 
affairs.  Mr.  Low  had  a  great  fortune,  well  secured  if  the  firm 
affairs  were  skilfully  managed;  his  very  being  was  enlisted  in 
public  life  by  his  successful  experiences,  and  the  community  was 
inexorable  in  its  summons  of  such  misnamed  '  men  of  liesure ' 
to  its  service.  His  exit  from  the  merchant  stage  seemed  fore- 
ordained, and  in  1887  the  firm  of  A.  A.  Low  and  Brotliers  ceased 
to  be.  ^Tany  missed  its  disappearance  from  those  quaint  wharves 
of  tbe  lower  east  side.  IJurling  Slip  or  Cocnties  or  whatever  time 
honored  name  they  bear,    liut  Seth  Low  still  young,  ticry,  and 
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fearless,  had  the  forward  look;  he  had  a  large  capital  and  an 
ample  income,  he  was  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  action,  a  trained 
executive.  The  turn  of  the  way  had  come  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  follow  it 

The  city  home  of  the  writer  in  hoyhood,  was  in  Chelsea  village, 
and  ho  well  rcMuenibors  a  rather  portentous  excursion  under  his 
father's  f»ni dance  to  far  '  down  town  '  where  he  was  shown  the 
fine  coloninl  struetnro,  built  for  Kin<»;'s  College,  and  patriotically 
transformed  into  Columbia,  being  told  as  be  gazed  that  some  day 
he  too  would-be  a  student  there.  The  impression  was  the  tirst 
of  many  r^jarding  his  Alma  Mater,  and  perhaps  the  deepest. 
That  famous  and  simply  artistic  Georgian  structure  was  the  model 
of  Charles  Follen  McKim,  furnishing  at  least  the  inspiration  for 
the  many  palaces  of  education  which  have  arisen  on  Homingside ; 
it  was  to  draw  all  the  concentric  rays  of  dormitory,  laboratory 
and  school  into  a  white  and  burning  focus  that  he  designed  and 
Seth  Low  erected  our  library  building,  a  free  will  offering  to  our  . 
presiding,  permanent  spirit  of  intellectual  service,  and,  let  us 
hope,  to  stand  as  a  svmbol  of  devotion  to  learning  throughout  the 
ages.  Bv  the  time  mv  entrance  \eur  came,  the  college  was 
installed  in  it^  "  permanent home  in  Forty-ninth  street.  The 
Komans  say  that  the  only  permanent  thing  in  their  eternal  city 
is  that  which  perpetually  changes,  the  flow  of  the  Tiber.  Such 
may  in  far  distant  centuries  be  the  destiny  of  Columbia's 
influences,  but  the  Low  Library  has  a  permanence  as  sure  as  any 
mundane  thing  and  is  so  wonderful  in  itself  that  its  value  as 
an  educator  for  the  public  ranks  with  that  of  its  contents  for 
students. 

The  giver  of  the  Library  had  been  made  a  trustee  of  his  Alma 
!Matcr  in  1881,  faithfully  }x^rforming  all  the  onerous  duties  of 
such  ail  ofHee  for  thirtv-three  vears.  It  was  in  18UU  that  he  was 
inaugurated  as  President.  Throughout  the  long  line  of  trustees 
and  officials  of  Columbia  its  policy  had  been  conservative,  some- 
times  and  for  long  to  a  degree  which  seemed  excessive.  President 
Barnard  proved  to  be  an  innovator,  a  cautious  one,  but  still  a 
progressive.  There  had  been  assembled  under  Oharles  King  a 
faculty  of  the  highest  quality,  men  who  were  second  to  none  in 
their  day.  But  not  a  single  college  had  so  far  passed  beyond  the 
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eolle^ 'Stage.  What  a  debt  of  gratitude  tlie  coimtrv  owes  to  the 
pnselj  colle^r  bred  men  can  never  «be  toid ;  the  old  college  ahed 
a  mild,  dear  light  an  almost  every  segment  of  the  circuit  of  human 
knowledge,  and  drilled  the  mind  to  be  an  organ  fit  for  further 
lae  in  any  of  .them.  Theirs  was  the  culture  hodi  of  intelligence 
and  discipline.  But  if  we  were  to  have  universities  for  the  ciilti- 
Tatian  of  high  specialists  there  was  no  other  oiigin  for  them  but 
in  -the  college.  The  tentative  introdnctaon  of  electives  and  -the 
fouiidaiiou  of  the  School  of  Mines  were  eiiteTin*r  wedi^es,  and 
meaiitiinc  the  value  of  C<«luiiihia's  estute  was  steadily  increasing. 
The  l)e)i('tlc('iit  liood  of  iiiouey  gifts  which  was  to  hreak  into  her 
treasury  was  not  vot  even  ainionneed.  At  the  close  of  Ijariiard's 
adminiiitratioii  Columbia  was  an  inchoate  uni\<nsity,  and  so 
phenomenal  was  the  impulse  to  further  evolution  tli  t  i  lany  .were 
blinded  to  the  fundamental,  essential,  value  of  tlie  old  eoUece  a?* 
bflflio  to  advance.  Her  proUem  when  Low  succeeded  was  unlike 
.  tet  ever  presented  bofore  to  an  administrative  board.  A  vigotrons 
educational  embryo  was  struggling  for  birth  within  and  an 
impatient  metropolitan  popnlaoe  was  battering  the  enclosure 
Iram  without,  demanding  that  oldest,  richest,  educational 
endowment  of  the  city  ^ould  meet  their  varied  wants. 

Perhaj)*  a  more  expert  and  university  trained  edueational 
specialist  might  have  iK'en  a|»palled.  J  ait  J.ow  was  imr.  The 
inner  constituency  of  Cohinii)ia  was  split  into  factious  as  tn  liow 
the  future  was  to  be  studied,  and  the  incvitahh'  advance  i^uidetl. 
Forty  is  well  nigh  a  perfect  age;  there  eneri>y  and  wisdom  overlap. 
For  the  earliest  years  of  his  administration  the  new  president  with 
clear  vision  devoted  himself  to  assemhliuir  the  best  universitv 
faculties,  and  -such  was  his  success  .that  it  became  a  subject  of 
mmaxk  and  some  consternation  to  sister  institutions.  The  numbers 
of  students  steadily  increased  and  the  demands  of  tho  public 
became  unreasonably  exorbitant.  President  Low's  task  was  far 
from  light;  devoted  helpers  and  eolleflgues  often  criticizing  his 
polioieB  severely.  Obstinacy  was  not  his  characteristic,  bat 
fiti"eng^th  of  will  was.  Listening,  weighing,  modifying  his 
coadjutors'  views,  he  also  learned  as  he  went  onward,  and  the 
resultant  push  was  irresistible.  Finally,  order  emerged,  the 
college  came  to  its  own,  aud  stauds  four  squaie  today,  not  as 
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a  School  of  ArtH,  Vnir  as  tlio  hiritoric  Coliimljia;  wliilc  all 
art  mild  the  gn  at  ])rof('ssional  schools  vie  with  each  other  in 
distiiictioa  and  loyaily  to  Columbia  University,  linked  up  with 
the  colleir<^  organically  in  the  six  year  system,  or  yielding  j^rity 
to  the  liberal  training  of  its  npper  classes.  While  this  fulfilment 
follows  in  order  the  work  of  Loiw  yet  it  would  have  been  absolutely 
iinxK)SBibIe  without  the  one  tiememdoua  adtievement  wiUi  whidi 
his  name  and  term  of  oiBee  will  ever  he  associated ;  that  of  abanr 
doning  the  cramped  '  permanent '  home  at  Forty-ninth  street,,  and' 
securing  for  use,  profit,  expansion  and  illumination  our  present 
acropoli.s.  11  i]i(lsi,irht  is  a  well-night  universal  gift,  an<l  we  can 
all  now  sec  that  what  did  liappcii  had  to  happen;  hut  caniiou  and 
timidity  \v<'rc  then  as  prevalent  as  now.  The  purchast^  of  a  irreat 
tract  of  city  laud,,  and  later  its  enlargement  by  a  third,  the  raising 
of  a  vast  sum  of  money,  the  advantageous  sale  of  the  Madison 
a  V  en  no  block,  the  sehv-rioii  df  n  genius  ^  architect,  the  awakening 
of  tlie  city,  the  creation  of  enthuuasm,  ail  these  were  an  enter- 
prise  like  that  of  the  former  feailesB  merchants  who  embaiked: 
their  fortunes  in  a  single  argosy  on  distant,  stormy  seas.  It  was 
an  educational  adventure  which  jeopardized  both  the  fortune  and 
the  fame  of  Colnmbia,  the  repute  of  those  entrusted  with  her 
destiny,  and  in  a  liigh  sense,  of  the  city  itself. 

But  there  was  tio  falterinir.  Mr.  Low,  the  responsible  leader 
of  the  hope,  was  assured  of  hearty  ciMlpt-ration  from  al>le,  devoted 
men  like  himself,  and  the  baud  went  right  onward,  lie  and 
they  were  .New  Yorkers  of  the  iinest  temper,  they  knew  their 
public  and  trusted  it,  they  showed  the  example  of  indefatigable 
toil  and  great  lib(?i"ality  and  they  were  supported  by  what  wa» 
best  in  their  constituency.  It  was  really  a  magnificent  appeal  t« 
the  imagination  of  a  world  city;  fancy  was.  kindled,  generosity 
furnished  supplies,  and  enthusiasm  became  infeotiousb  There 
were  shadows,  particular  three  millions  of  debt  was  incurred  and. 
many  wagged  their  sapient  heads.  At  the  inauguration  cere- 
monies under  tlie  lo\'ely  dome  of  the  library,  my  classmate  Xash, 
treasurer  of  the  corj)oration,  murmured  in  my  ear  that  on  a  con- 
servative calculation  the  buildings  then  compleied  would  amply 
suffice  for  twenty-live  years  I  And  tlu;  del)t,  he  fenred  would  be 
burdensome,  as  for  a  time  it  was.    liut  in  the  brief  space  of 
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twenty  vears  what  a  miracle  lias  been  wrouiilit!  And  liow  has 
the  daring  of  the  gallant  band  been  justified?  So  triinnphant 
was  the  Presidont's  own  faith  from  the  outset  that  he  contributed 
for  his  and  his  Ahua  Mater's  library  the  princely  sum  which  was 
a  very  substantiTe  proportion  of  his  fortune. 

He  held  the  Presidency  until  1001.  Of  course  he  could  not 
live  in  our  community  without  being  a  first  citizen.  Memory 
is  perfectly  clear  of  frequent  discussions  over  city  problems  and 
the  men  who  were  to  attack  lihem.  Acco^ingly,  having  done  his 
share  for  the  nniversitv  wliose  value  he  estimated  in  the  words  of 
his  resignatiun  from  nnnnlxTsliip  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as 
lying  nut  in  her  conspicuous  sons,  but  in  the  '*  constant  witness 
she  bears  to  the  usefulness,  the  nobilitv  of  the  intellectual  life, 
and  in  the  work  she  is  always  doing  to  up  build  that  life he 
began  to  long  for  the  active,  exciting,  constructive  work  of 
reform.  He  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  Greater  New  York  for 
which  he  had  always  striven  and  longed  in  1900.  The  details 
of  his  success  in  that  office  would  fill  more  space  than  is  available^ 
Mayor  Mitchel,  at  the  joint  meeting  <^  the  city  legislature  held 
in  his  honor,  pointed  out  that  the  occasion  was  utterly  unique, 
but  justified  by  the  fact  that  his  life  was  part  of  the  city's  life, 
that  he  ha<t  left  an  indeliljle  impress  on  her  history,  and  that, 
e\('n  when  not  in  olfice  he  never  failed  to  respond  when  asked 
for  advice  and  aid. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  became  a  national  as  well 
as  a  local  notable,  an  elder  American  statesman.  His  services 
at  the  Hague  conference  of  1899  were  of  the  first  importance  to 
his  country  and  were  formally  recognized  as  such  by  his  colleagues 
of  other  nations.  To  the  mediation  between  capital  and  labor 
he  devoted  time  and  money  lavishly,  earning  the  absolute  con- 
fidence and  good-will  of  the  labor  leaders,  and  frequently 
emphasizing  with  pen  and  tongue  what  was  righteous  in  their 
cause  as  he  understood  it.  lliniself  ranking  as  a  capitalist,  he 
was  a  welconie  arbitrator  for  Wh  sides  in  crucial  tests  of 
strength,  not  once  but  repeatedly.  In  1014  while  serving  in 
that  capacity  during  the  Colorado  Coal  strike  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Xew  York,  a  signal 
honor  earlier  conferred  on  his  father.    For  all  at  any  disad- 
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vantage  in  tlie  struggle  of  life  be  felt  the  deepe&t  interest;  in 
particular  for  the  negro.  As  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  Tuskegee  Institute  he  labored  long  and  faithfully  for 
the  training  and  uplift  of  the  black  race. 

Such  were  l^e  vocations  and  avocations  of  this  able,  conscien- 
tious ''man  of  leisure'  and  means  in  our  great  democratio 
coniiiniiiity.  Xot  content  however  with  strenuous  social  service, 
he  accepted  grave  political  responsibility,  Iwinc;  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Cities  in  our  late-r  constitutional  convention. 
Such  a  light  can  not  he  hid  under  a  bushel  and  these  all  were 
semi-public,  othcial  activities.  Yet  down  to  the  very  end,  even 
after  the  hand  of  death  was  heavy  upon  him,  his  private  life  was 
such  that  literally  one  hand  did  not  know  what  the  other  hand 
was  doing.  His  latest  letter  to  the  writer,  received  but  a  few 
short  weeks  ago,  was  an  outline  of  such  proposed  literary  activity 
as  in  his  bodily  weakness  his  active  mind  mi^t  hope  to  undertake. 
About  his  enterprise  in  die  Broad  Brook  farm  much  ou^t  to  be 
written.  He  intended  it  to  be  not  only  the  place  of  his  own 
'leisure  with  dignity'  but  a  denionstratiou  of  the  'fancy*  farm, 
not  of  tlie  gentleman's  estate,  as  a  paying  l>n-iiiess  enterprise. 
His  success  on  the  latter  line,  though  not  entirely  complete,  was 
nearly  so  and  with  his  firm  hand  in  control  would  soou  have 
proved  his  theory  in  which  he  was  deeply  concerned,  as  opening 
new  vistas  for  capital  and  labor  in  harmonious  cooperation. 

Life  is  not  to  be  measured  by  extension  alone.  We  did  not 
think  him  old  even  in  his  mortal  illness.  Yet  measured  by  its 
intensiveness  his  was  an  ample  life.  He  was  a  lover  of  mankind, 
a  confirmed  meliorist.  ^o  more  exqusite  expressions  of  tender 
feeling  are  possible  than  those  in  his  will.  With  his  last  breath 
he  was  living  for  orhcrs.  There  is  therefore  a  sense  of  triumph 
as  we  record  this  outline  of  a  busy  life;  the  gi*eat  throng  of 
foremost  Americans  who  ass^-mbled  in  his  church  to  do  honor  to 
his  mcmorv  were  so  minded.  We  of  Cohnnbia,  and  those  who 
follow  US,  may  never  forget  his  life  and  work.  The  \cry  gates 
are  lifted  up  in  liis  name  as  we  daily  enter  on  our  task.  We 
are  equipped  for  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  in  a  high  degree 
by  his  exertions  for  posterity.  Ours  must  be  the  gentle  melancholy 
of  what  was  and  is  not,  not  the  acute  regret  for  what  might  have 
been,  but  was  not. 
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III 

FIWERAL  SKRVICE  IX  ST.  GEOUGE'S  ClirP.Cil 

Mr.  Low^s  funeral  waa  keld  in  St.  George's  rrotestant 
Episcopal  Church,  Stuyvesant  Square,  at  noon  on  WeduesdajF^ 
September  20,  1916.  Mr.  Low  had  been  a  communioant  and 
vestiymanof  the  church  £<»  twenty  three  years.  Details  of  pdioe* 
men  at  the  approaches  to  the  church  restrained  the  large  crowds 
who  could  not  ^in  admission  to  the  ceremonies,  and  a  squadron 
of  mounted  polii-emen  led  the  eurtcizx'  tlu'ouiili  the  Streets. 

Tlie  interior  of  the  church  avus  draped  with  the  nalioniil  and 
ciiv  thiiis,  and  further  adorned  hv  l^cautiful  olteriuus  of  tlo\vers> 
Purple,  Mv.  Low's  favorite  color,  predominated  in  the  floral 
tribute.-^.  The  chancel  was  banlccd  on  either  side  with  purple 
asters  and  white  and  pink  roses,  wliile  about  the  altar  were  purple 
orchids  and  Japanese  lilies.  The  casket  was  covered  with  a 
blanket  of  purple  asters  and  white  lilies. 

In  the  eonurea'atioH,  which  tilK-d  everv  scat  in  the  cliurch,  were 
ofiicial  delegations  from  the  following  hodies: 

Aldermen  ou'l  lieadrf  of  Citv  Pepartmeut!* 

} leads  of  City  Departments  under  ^M^yor  Low 

American  Asiatic  Association 

,\merican  Museum  of  Natural  llistorv 

American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society 

iiarmird  Golleiie  Trustees 

Boar.l  of  Education 

Tirooklvn  ^  <uuig  Ke]iul)lican  Glul) 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  K"ew  York 

Columbili  University  Trustees  and  Faculty 

Columbia  University  Alumni  Federation 

National  Civic  Federation 

Xew  England  Society 

Saint  Ann's  Church  of  Brooklyn 

Tuskcgee  Institute  Trustees 

Volunteers  of  America. 

Governor  Whitman,  who  was  an  A--i-tant  ('orporation  Counsel 
while  Pr.  Low  was  flavor,  a  hirue  iiumhcr  of  men  jn-ominent  in 
the  linaiicial  world  and  men  hiiih  in  pul>lic  life,  and  a  numl>er 
of  labor  leaders,  including  Mr.  Samuel  Gomi)ers,  President  of  the 
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American  Federation  of  Labor^  were  among  those  wHo  sat  in 
the  pews.  The  laat  named  was  there  to  do  honor  to  the  memory 
of  the  man  who  was  esteemed  -as  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the 
laboring  men. 

The  delegates  from  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Society  wore  George  Frederick  Kunz,  Pli.  D.,  Sc.  D. ;  Henry 
M.  Leipziaer,  Ph.  I).,  I.L.  T). :  .Mr.  Algernon  S.  Frissell.  ^Ir. 
Francisi  Whiring  Ilalsey,  Hon.  !X.  Taylor  riiillips,  and  Edward 
Uagnnian  Hall,  L.  JI.  D. 

The  lionorary  pall-bearei*s  wore  Hon.  John  Pnrroy  IMitchel, 
Mayor,  Kulu-rt  Fulton  Cntting,  LL.  D.,  Koln-rt  W.  do  Forest, 
LL.  D.J  Mr.  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Mr.  Kalph  M.  Easley,  John  H, 
Finlej,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D,  Mr.  Eugene  H.  Outerbridge,  Elihu 
Root,  LL.D.,  D.  C.L.,  William  M.  Sloane,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D., 
LL.  D.,  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Mr.  Frank  Trumbull,  and  Hon. 
William  G.  WiUcox. 

The  Vcstrv  of  St.  George's  Church  was  represented  in  the 
funeral  pr(H'('->ion  hy  ]\Ir.  J.  P.  ^forgan.  Dr.  James  AV.  Markoe, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Pike,  2^1  r.  Henry  W.  Munroe,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Brown 
and  Mr.  Williani  Edniond  Curtis. 

The  liight  Rever< nd  l^avid  IT.  Greer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of 
the  Dioce?'^ «  t"  \e\v  York ;  Dr.  Karl  lioilaud,  rector  of  St.  George's 
Church;  and  the  Eev.  Keesc  F.  Alsop,  rector  of  St.  Ann's  Church 
of  Brooklyn,  officiated.  Dr.  Alsop  read  the  sentences;  Dr.  Eeiland 
read  the  lesson  and  announced  the  hymns;  and  Bishop  Greer  read 
the  Psalms  and  said  the  Creed  and  prayers.  The  hymns  used 
were  "  While  Thee  I  Seek,  Protecting  Power,"  "  Ten  Tliousand 
T^es  Ten  Thousand,"  and  "  Jesiis  Lives !  No  Lon^r  now  can 
thy  terrors  Death  appal  ns."  The  vested  choir  of  the  church 
assisted  in  the  music. 

After  tlio  service,  a  troop  of  mounted  policemen  escorted  the 
funeral  procession  as  far  as  the  Manhattan  bridge,  from  which 
point  a  squad  of  motoi>cjcle  policemen  escorted  it  to  'Greenwood 
Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  where  the  interment  took  place. 
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IV 

MEMORIAL  EXEBCISES  IN  THE  CITY  HALL 

On  Monday,  September  25,  191G,  at  4.15  o'clock  r.  m.,  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  the 
Board  of  Aldei-men  was  held  in  meniorv  of  !Mr.  Low  in  the 
Aldcrmanic  Chamber  of  the  City  Hall.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  dty  under  the  present  charter^  whieh  Mr.  Low 
aided  in  framing,  that  llie  memhers  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  lihe  Board  of  Aldermen  had  assembled  in  joint  session.  As 
many  representatives  of  public  bodies  and  leading  citizens  were 
invited  as  the  chamber  would  hold.  The  exercises  lasted  just 
one  hour. 

The  Hon.  John  Purrov  Mitchel,  Major,  presided. 
The  order  of  exercises  was  as  follows: 

Prayer,  by  the  Right  Ilev.  David  TT.  Greer,  D.D. 
Address,  by  Hon.  John  Purrov  Mitchel,  Mayor. 
Address,  by  lion.  George  W.  Wickersham. 
Address,  by  Hon.  George  ]\[cAneny. 
Address,  by  Nicholas  ^Murray  Butler,  Ph.D,,  L.L.D. 
Resolutions,  by  Hon.  3^'rank  L.  Dowliiig. 

Adjournment 

The  addresses  and  resolutions  were  as  follows: 

Address  by  Hon,  John  Purroy  Mitchel: 

"  This  is  a  sjiecial  joint  session  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportioiuncnt  and  of  the  I'oard  of  Aldeinien,  called  in  order 
that  the  City  Government,  speakiniz:  through  the  two  branches  of 
its  local  legislature,  may  pay  a  fitting  tril)ute  of  respect  and  esteem 
to  the  memory  of  Seth  Low,  a  former  mayor  and  distinguished 
citizen  of  Kew  York. 

May  I  point  out  that  this  occasion  is  unique  in  the  history  of 
the  government  of  this  city  ?  Never  before  have  these  two  Boards, 
representing  as  they  do  so  directly  and  completely  the  entire 
citizenship,  come  together  in  joint  session.  They  do  so  now  as  a 
mark  of  special  honor  to  the  memory  of  a  great  citizen. 

"We  have  bidden  hero  to  join  witli  i  n  this  ofHcial  tribute, 
the  men  who  knew  and  worked  with  Mr.  Low  in  private  life,  the 
representatives  of  the  great  civic  bodies  of  New  York  who  have 
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labored  with  him  in  a  hundred  undertakings  for  the  welfare  of 

the  city,  the  men  who  served  in  hi^i  administration,  when  aa 
mayor  he  initiated  public  Avorks,  he  effected  reforms,  ho  formu- 
lated ])olicios.  lie  estnl)li.slied  ])recedents,  he  iixod  standards,  upon 
which  every  sufcccdini;  a^liiiinistration  has  hiiildod  its  progress 
in  its  efforts  to  ^ive  to  the  jH'Dplc  of  Xew  York  the  honest,  l)usi- 
nesslike,  efficient,  far-seeing  and  intelligent  city  government  which 
was  the  ideal  of  Seth  Low. 

**  We  have  invited  the  nu  nihers  of  Mr.  Low's  family,  that  we 
may  evidence  to  them  the  res])ect  which  the  city  entertained  for 
him,  and  the  grateful  recollection  in  which  his  signal  public  ser- 
vices are  held. 

"  Seth  Low's  life  and  history  are  a  part  of  the  life  and  history 
of  l^ew  York.  He  was  connected  by  inheritance  and  active  par- 
ticipation with  that  business  from  which,  more  than  any  other, 
the  wealth  and  greatness  of  New  York  have  sprung.  In  the  days 
when  American  shippinnr  covered  the  seas  and  bore  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  Mr.  Low's  father  sent  over  seas  from  this  port  ships 
flying-  the  American  fla^,  that  had  no  equals  anionir  the  merchant 
vessels  of  the  world.  It  was  ships  like  his  Oriental,  The  Great 
Kepublic  and  the  IFonqua  that  won  the  seas  for  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  Ignite*!  States,  and  held  them  until  the  chanii^e  from 
sails  to  /^teani  restore*!  control  to  Kniilnnd.  Into  that  l)usines3 
Reth  Low  stepj)i'd,  an<l  throuiih  it,  he  remained  i<lentilied  with 
that  jiart  of  the  life  of  .Xew  York  that  marks  it  as  the  first  seaport 
of  the  world. 

"Twice  mavor  of  the  City  of  L>rooklyn,  later  mayor  of  the 
Greater  City  of  Xew  York,  he  has  left  the  indelible  impress  of 
his  jjersonality  upon  the  history  of  his  native  city. 

**  Columbia  University,  recreated  and  expanded  through  his 
genius,  stands  today  New  York's  proudest  institution  of  learning, 
a  monument  at  once  to  his  private  generosity  and  to  his  executive 
capacity. 

"As  a  private  citizen,  Seth  Low  never  refused  his  time,  his 

labor  or  his  substance  to  a  movement  that  meant  the  betterment 

of  this  city.  His  interest  was  unflagiring,  his  patience  untiring, 
his  zeal  unbounded,  when  the  undertakinc:  was  one  to  maintain 
the  honor  or  promote  the  greatness  of  his  city.  Indeed,  those  who 
knew  the  activities  of  ^Fr.  Low  in  ]mblic  service  and  the  demands 
upon  his  time,  know  that  the  tax  laid  upon  his  streni;th  by  these 
self-imposed  <lnties  contrilmtecl  in  no  small  measure  to  the  shorten- 
ing of  a  life  Xew  York  conld  ill-afford  to  lose, 

"  Seth  Low  was  a  staunch,  true  friend.  It  M'as  mv  privilege  to 
see  him  often  and  to  know  bini  well  during  the  past  few  years. 
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In  times  of  stress,  he  was  always  ready  to  respond  to  a  call  for 
advice  or  aid.  Time  and  again  T  have  liad  his  counsol  and  assis- 
tanco  when  T  iiooded  Them,  and  Thev  Avcrc  always  .given  with  the 
I'eady  generusitv  that  distinguislied  him. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  iliat  New  York  shoiiUl  pay  this  puhlic 
and  official  tribute  to  the  value  of  Seth  Low's  services  as  mayor, 
to  his  worth  as  a  citizen  and  to  his  character  as  a  man. 

"  We  have  invited  here  to  address  thi«  meeting  three  gentleniAn 
representative  of  the  unofficial  citisenship  of  ITew  York." 

Address  by  H<m,  Qeorge  TT.  Wic^erskam 

The  Hon.  (leorge  W.  Wickersham,  formerly  Attorncy-Gea- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  spoke  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Major  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: 

"  We  are  assembled  here  today  to  solemnly  record  in  the  annals 
of  this  gi-eat  city  a  formal  and  deeply  felt  appreciation  of  the  life 
and  character  of  a  man  whose  days  were  spent  in  this  eommunityy 
in  unseltisli  labors  for  the  Avelfare  of  his  fellow-eitizcns. 

"  Seth  Low  Avas  born  in  the  City  of  Pirooklyn  on  January  IS^ 
1850.  His  father,  A.  A.  Low,  was  one  of  the  great  meix-hants  of 
the  days  when  American  enterprise  carried  the  American  Hag  onto 
every  sea  and  into  every  foreign  port.  The  firm  of  A.  A,  Low 
and  Company,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  was  noted  for  high 
integrity  and  nnqueetioned  credit  throughout  tiie  Orient  and 
.  especially  in  China,  among  whose  people  the  merchant  class  from 
time  immemorial  have  maintained  the  hif:hest  standards  of  honor' 
able  dealing. 

"  After  graduation  from  Columbia  College  in  1870,  Mr.  Low, 
at  first  a  clerk,  and  later,  a  partner  in  that  firm,  Prom  this  par* 
entage  and  early  association,  ^Ii  .  Low  was  strengthened  in  those 
principles  of  impeocal)le  rectitude  that  characterized  him 
throughout  his  life.  Lut  the  exaction?  of  business  and  the  allure- 
ments of  gain  did  Tiot  lone  absorb  hi?  interest. 

"  From  his  early  manhood,  the  condition  of  the  government  of 
the  city  in  which  he  lived,  which  was  in  large  measure  the  same 
as  that  then  prevailing  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States,  awakened  in  him  a  sense  of  revolt  and  determination  to 
'Compel  reform.  Writing  of  the  conditions  prevailing  at  about  this 
time,  Mr.  James  Bryce  said  in  The  Ameriem  Commonwealth: 

"'Tbere  is  no  denying  that  tiie  goTernment  of  cities  is  the  one  conspicuous 
.faifaire  of  the  TTnited  States.' 
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"  Mr.  Low  at  the  aire  of  thirty  determmor]  to  irrapplc  with  the 
problems  of  City  Govermiieiit,  and  he  llnng  himself  into  a  contest 
for  the  ^Mayoralty  of  the  City  of  Hrooklyii  as  the  eaiulidate  of  an 
independent  body  of  citizens,  endor.st'd  by  the  Kepublicau  partj; 
and  in  the  antumn  of  1S81  he  was  elected  mayor. 

"  Two  years  later,  in  ap|>ealmg  a  second  time  for  the  suffrage 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  Mr.  Ix)w  eonld  trutkhilly  jay : 

'*'Tlte  wiu>le  «ity  knows  my  re-election  as  major  of  Breoklyn  would  moan 
•jurt  this:  Tbe  patronage  of  tiie  eity  ahall  not  be  imd  by  or  for  any  party  in 
tiio  preaidiintaal  deetlon,  natknal,  or  local.   I  AaU  ask  of  thoBo  who  are  in 

the  employ  of  the  city  just  one  thin^r,  that  they  discharge  their  duty  to  the  city 
by  which  they  are  paid.  If  Ihoy  do  that,  no  enemy  inn  dt'|irive  theai  of  their 
place,  and  if  they  do  not  do  it,  then  no  friend  can  keep  them  in  it.' 

"  He  was  re-elected,  and  at  the  end  of  his  second  term  of  office 
a  leading  !N^ew  York  newspaper  of  opposite  political  faith  to  his, 
in  summing  up .  the  accomplishments  of  his  administration, 

declared  that 

"  •  He  reduced  the  eity  debt  by  $7,000,000.  Ik-  rof-.i  nied  the  syslciu  of  grant- 
inpf  municipal  fnmchisi's.  so  (hat  during  liis  udiiniiisti  atiun  all  public  fran- 
chises were  honestly  got  and  adef^uately  paid  for.  lie  idled  all  the  principal 
offioea  witii  men  of  diaxaoter  and  fliaMss.  He  diaregarded  friendiiiipa  and  pulla 
and  dcmly  dieaisaed  all  abirkera  and  iaeompetcnta.  He  eempletely  x«foimied 
the  public  school  system  and  put  it  in  change  of  a  Board  of  Education  of  the 
highest  efficiency.' 

Dming  the  four  years  of  his  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Low  furnished  to  his  fellow-citizens  an 
object  lesson  of  the  possibilities  of  honest,  economical  and  effici- 
ent  municipal  government,  conducted,  not  as  a  political  machine, 
but  as  a  great  public  business.  Judged  by  the  two  tests  which  Mr. 
iBrjce  says  properly  may  be  applied  to  the  government  of  a  city 
— *  What  does  it  provide  for  the  people,  and  what  does  it  cost  the 
peopled — ]\[r.  Low's  administration  was  etticient  beyond  any- 
thing that  in  years  had  been  kuown  either  in  Brooklyn  or  New 
York.  But  he  was  made  to  realize  the  tremoTidous  ditficnlties  in 
attaining  good  city  government  created  by  the  constant  interfer- 
ence with  it  by  legislation  at  Albany,  and  by  the  cumbersome 
Btraeture'of  the  municipal  ehax«cter,  modeled  as  it  was  after  that 
of  the  State,  with  an  executive  de}>endent  upon  a  local  bi-cameral 
legislature,  and  with  the  powers  of  government  diffused  and  not 
oentralized. 

"  Years  later,  in  a  chapter  which  Mr.  Low  contributed  to  the 
tenth  edition  of  Bryce?s  American  Gommomoealih,  he  wrote: 

*"For  many  years  Americans  applied  to  cities  the  theories  which  th^  had 
anoeesafully  embodied  in  the  goremmMita  of  their  states.  It  ia  only  aa  some 
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of  these  theories  have  l)i()ken  down,  wlien  applied  to  cities,  that  Americans 
have  beguu  to  realize  that  they  have  on  their  hands  a  problem,  new  for  tUem, 
which  must  be  solved,  so  to  speak,  by  rules  of  its  own.* 

"  This  solution  he  strove  after  throughout  all  his  life. 

"  Consistently,  from  his  entry  into  public  life  until  the  end, 
he  advocated  the  principles  of  local  self-government,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  nominate  as  well  as  to  elect  their  orticials,  and  the 
responsibility  of  jniblic  officers  to  the  people,  lie  rightly  regarded 
honest  elections  as  the  foundation  stone  of  all  possible  improve- 
ment in  governmeiit,  and  by  his  own  efforts  largely  contributed  to 
ft  result  which  he  thus  recorded  in  tiie  chapter  of  The  American 
Commonwealth  from  which  I  have  quoted: 

" '  Forty  years  ago  it  was  impossible  to  have  a  lair  dedion  in  New  York 
<»r  Brooklyn.  To-day,  under  the  present  system  of  r^^tiy  laws,  every  deetion 
is  held  in  substantial  fairness.  It  is  probable  that  in  anolher  deeade  Ameri- 
cans will  look  back  upon  some  of  the  scandals  of  the  present  epoch  of  City 
GovernjiU'iit  with  as  much  surprise  as  they  now  regard  the  eflfort  to  control 
fires  by  a  volunteer  fire  department,  which  was  insisted  upon  even  in  the  City 
of  New  York  until  within  fifty  years.' 

"  But  the  attainment  of  this  great  result  was  yet  afar  off  when, 
in  the  autumn  of  1889,  Mr.  Low  was  elected  President  of  Colum- 
bia Colleize,  and  thus  was  led  for  a  decade  or  more  into  a  different 
field  of  j)ublic  usefulness  from  that  he  previously  had  followed. 

"  The  time  of  his  election  to  that  position  was  a  critical  period 
of  change  in  the  att'airs  of  that  great  institution.  Its  needs  had 
outgrown  the  limitations  of  its  buildings,  machinery  and  organi- 
zation. It  was  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  selecting  a  new 
site,  providing  new  huildings  and  deterznining  upon  its  future 
aims  and  ideals.  The  history  of  Mr.  Low's  great  services  to 
Columbia  during  the  eleven  years  of  his  presidency  may  be  related 
more  appropriately  at  another  time  and  in  another  place.  It  is 
sufficient  to  this  occasion  to  note  that  the  selection  of  the  com- 
manding site  on  ^[orningside  Heights  and  the  erection  of  the 
noble  buildings  which  now  so  adequately  and  fitly  house  that  great 
institution  of  learning,  were  largely  the  result  of  the  energy,  the 
perseverance,  the  contagious  enthusiasm  and  the  boundless  gener- 
osity of  President  Low.  His  work  was  crowned  by  the  erection 
at  his  ]iersonal  expense  of  the  beautiful  Library  Building,  which 
he  presented  to  the  University  as  a  memorial  to  his  father. 

"  During  all  this  time,  Mr.  Low  never  abandoncil  liis  interest 
in  and  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  city.  Indeed,  the  guiding 
principle  of  his  work  at  Columbia  was  to  draw  that  institution  into 
more  intimate  relations  with  the  life  of  the  great  city  in  M'hich  it 
was  placed  and  to  become  to  its  increasing  and  cosmopolitan  popu- 
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lation  an  inspiration  to  higher  ideals  of  civic  diity  and  responsi- 
bility, and  to  prove  the  eonsistencv  of  highest  euiture  Avith  true 
deniocraev.  When  the  merger  of  the  eitv  of  Brooklyn  and  a  num- 
ber  of  other  adjiirent  municipalities  into  the  city  of  New  York 
Avas  determined  ii2)on,  in  1807,  Mr.  Low  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  |)repare  th(.'  charter  for  the  new  and  greater  city. 

'■^  In  presenting  to  the  constitutional  convention  of  1915  hia 
proposed  home  rule  measure,  Mr.  Low  spoke  of  the  w^ork  of  the 
1897  charter  commission.  He  referred  to  the  city's  ancient 
charters,  to  the  vast  number  of  laws  which  had  been  passed  lelat- 
in^  to  the  cil^,  and  he  said  that  the  commission  was  not  called 
upon  to  deal  with  a  charter  that  had  been  made  out  of  hand,  but 
one  that  was  a  growth  of  centuries.  A  charter  such  as  that,  he 
said,  could  not  be  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  the  city  compelled  to 
start  over  again,  and  the  charter  commission  of  1897,  like  its  pre- 
decessors, had  declined  to  undertake  that  responsibility. 

"Mr,  XjOw's  recognized  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  city 
government,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  laws  atfccting  it, 
acquired  through  his  labors  in  framing  the  clinrter;  and  the 
tangible  evidences  of  his  successful  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  great  university  over  which  he  presided,  made  him  the 
natural  choice  of  many  of  his  fellow-citizeus  as  the  hrst  Mayor  of 
the  Greater  City. 

"The  movement  failed  of  success.  lUit  four  vears  later,  a 
fusion  of  many  diti'erent  elements  of  our  citizens  who  desired  to 
accomplish  a  divorce  of  municipal  government  from  partisan 
politics  resulted  in  Mr.  Low's  election. 

"  The  two  years  of  his  administration  were  momentous  in  the 
history  of  the  city.  Business  problems  affecting  its  entire  future, 
of  a  magnitude  theretofore  unparallel  in  municipal  history, 
were  demanding  settlement.  After  many  years  of  doubt  and  dis- 
cussion, the  economic  possibility  of  rapid  transit  through  subways 
lind  l)een  determined,  by  the  award  of  the  first  subway  contract  to 
John  B.  McDonald,  financed  by  .Mr.  August  Belmont  and  his 
associates,  in  February,  1900.  When  ^Ir.  Low  became  Mayor,  the 
contract  for  the  extension  to  IJrooklvn  was  al)ont  to  be  let,  and  the 
adaptability  of  electrical  motive  power  to  snl)way  uses  had  been 
determined  upon  as  the  solution  of  the  trans|)ortation  problem.  A 
terrible  accident,  resulting  in  great  loss  of  life,  in  the  Park  Ave- 
nue Tunnel,  had  accentuated  this  nee<l  of  adopting  a  motive  power 
other  than  steam  for  use  in  the  tunnels  under  city  streets  and 
led  to  the  adoption  of  comprehensive  plans  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  and  the  electrification  of  the 
lines  of  the  New  York  Central  and  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
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Hartford  Kaiiroads  leading  into  it,  under  contractri  with  the  city 
of  exceptional  intricacy  and  involving  most  difficult  qnc-tions. 
The  £jreat  Pennsvlvaniu  Railroad  svsteni  was  seeking  an  cutranco 
iuto  Jklanhiittau  isiuud,  and  plan^niug  a  comiectiou  with  Long 
Uand,  and  by  a  ccomectiug  bridge  across  the  East  Biver,  for  the 
first  time  to  bring  Kew  Engknd  into  diiect  raibroad  eommunica* 
>tion  through  l^ew  York  City  ¥ath  the  south  and  west 

The  suoeessful  negotiation  of  the  eontraets  for  all  of  these 
'enterprises,  involving  as  it  did  the  determination  of  just  and  ade- 
quate CQmpensation  for  .the  public  franchises  :granted,  and  iiie 
necessary  measure  <>f  reserved  })ublic  control  to  n^ect  future  eon- 
ditions,  constituted  perhaps  the  ]n')st  important  acts  of  -^^ayor 
Low's  administration.  Throughout  iho^e  negotiations,  Avith  the 
J^oard  of  Itjipid  Transit  liailroad  Commissioners  and  the  Hoard 
of  Lstimate  and  A])])ortionn!ent,  in  both  of  which  he  was  a  nieiri' 
ber,  he  niaiulained  with  rare  judgment  that  nice  and  dithciiit  bal- 
ance between  the  due  protection  of  the  judjlic  interest  and  a  just 
recognition  of  the  retnrn  to  which  pri\ate  capital  and  enterprise 
.&irly  are  entitled,  which  can  be  maintained  only  by  an  otiicial 
•ooBsdous  of  his  own  .reetitude  and  in  whom  the  public  puts  its 
Itrust. 

"  Both  in  public  and  private  life,  Mr.  Low  'constantly  strove  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  employers  of  labor 
and  .their  employees,  .and  he  eonstantly  was  ohosen  as  arbitrator 
.of 'trade  dispute  .He  was  one  of  rhc  organizers  and  an  active 
member,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  1 'resident,  of  the  .National 
Civic  Federation,  which  he  believed  might  be  made  a  vehicle  for 
<ihe  solution  of  many  labor  problems.  Ife  had  been  a  delegate  to 
the  first  naguc  ("onfercnce  in  18U1),  and  he  was  an  advocate  of 
the  settlement  of  disjaites  of  all  kinds  within  or  between  nation.s 
by  arbitration,  recognizing  that  vcrv  seldom  is  either  party  to  a 
controversy  wholly  an<l  nnqnalitiedly  right  in  its  ]V)sition,  and  that 
wdien  sucli  a  case  arises,  an  arbitration  tribunal  properly  consti- 
tuted would  not  hesitate  so  to  declare.  He  was  largely  inatru- 
jnental  in  procuring  the  agreement  of  the  representatives  of  the 
.great  railroad  systems  and  of  the  various  oi^ganization  of  railroad 
employees,  to  the  terms  of  an  amended  act  to  provide  for  media- 
tion, eonoiliation  and  arbitration  in  controversies  between  inter' 
state  railroad  companies  and  their  employees,  ^nown  as  the  IN'ew- 
lands  Act,  which  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  and  was  approved 
by  President  Wilson  on  July  uth,  10 Ki,  with  the  heartiest  espree- 
sions  of  approbation  by  all  ]>artie?.  ^Tr.  Lom'  impressed  every  one 
with  his  eminent  fairness  (d"  view,  his  broad  tolerance,  his  capa- 
city to  see  both  sides  of  a  contioversy,  and  to  perceive  the  grounds 
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for  approaeh  to  a  common  agreement.  One  of  bis  latest  public 
services  Avas  rendered  at  tbe  request  of  President  Wilson  in  invo<- 
tigating-  tbe  eouiplex  and  eonfused  questions  involved  in  tbe  labor 
ditUcnlties  in  tbe  eoal  lields  of  ( 'olorado,  and  bis  reporr  <m  tbose 
intricate  (jucstions.  transmitted  to  tbe  Coua:ress  In-  .President 
Wilsnji  on  .Mareb  stli,  ID  1*3.  dealini::  as  it  does  witb  many  fumbi- 
mental  ])rolilenis  involved  in  a  o;reat  industry  deserves  careful 
study  and  embodies  sug^icslions  tbat  may  be  of  practical  value  in 
the  detenuiaation.  of  other  conti'oversies  in  different  fields. 

"  Mr;  Low  was  in  the  tmest  sense  of  the  tenn  a  peaoemekeir;  for 
he  sougbt  ever  to  remove  the  bias  for  diflflcnsion.  In  thie  spkit 
he  for  years  devoted  himself  to  th»  cause  of  the  Aanerican  negror. 
He  was  a  true  and  devoted  friend  of  Beoker-  Washington,  whom 
he  re^^ded  as  a  man  chosen  hj  Qod  to  lead  hie  people  in  safe  and 
aane  ways  alonf^the  haixi  but  sure  pathway  of  industry,  thrift  and 
self-diacipiine  to  that  place  of  independence  and  rospect  in  the 
conmranity  which  acts  of  legislation  can  not  seenie,  and  of  which 
popular  outbursts  of  narrow  prejudice  can  not  pennanently 
deprive.  Tie  ^ave  to  tbe  serrice  of  tbe  Tuskcgee  Institute  devoted 
thought,  airention  an<]  money.  He  also  was  o]i(>  of  jlio  few 
Americans  wlio  took  pains  to  inform  bim-^clf  accerandy  (•ou<'ern- 
ing  tbe  condition  of  tlie  >\rmenians  and  liis  statesmanlike  arasp 
of  world  couilitions  and  liis  broad  Christian  sympathies  reached 
out  to  cndtrare  tlic  cause  of  tbat  martyre<l  people. 

"Among  ilu'  la.st  ptd)lic  services  reiulered  l)y  l^lr.  Low  was  five 
months  of  work  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1915.  H<» 
reoeived  the  highest  number  of  votes  cast  by  the  people  for  any 
of  the  fifteen  delegates  at  lai^  to  that  body,  and  he  fitly  was 
appointed  (Airman  of  its  Committee  on  Cities.  After  weeks  of 
inquiry,  painstaking- study  and  labor,  Mr.  Low  reported  from  that 
Committee  to  the  Convention  a  measure  of  self-government  for  the 
cities  of  the  state,  which  after  much  discussion  and  amendment, 
finally  was  adopted  by*  a  majority  vote  and  submitted,  with  tbe 
remainder  of  tlio  ])voposed  now  constitution,  to  tlie  approvals  of 
the  people.  It  did  not  meet  tbe  wishes  of  tbose  wlio  desired  the 
city  to  lie  entirely  independent  of  tbe  state,  nor  was  it  acceptable 
to  tb«»se  wlio  Avisb  tbe  state  always  to  b.nc  ;nid.  when  tbe  city  acts 
contrary  to  tlie  views  of  tbose  in  control  of  the  btate  government, 
exercise  full  control  over  tbe  city. 

"  ]\[r.  Low  recognized  tbat  bis  measure  was  an  effort  (o  sicmt 
between  Scvlla  and  Cbarybdis.  His  explanations  satistied  tbe 
convention,  but  did  not  convince  tbe  electors.  lie  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  a  city  is  not  a  little  state  which  can  by  forming  a  charter 
take  to  itself  whatever  power  it  pleases^  neither  is  it  like  a  state 
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of  the  union,  M-hich  has  by  right  nil  tho  powers  that  are  not  friven 
up.  He  showed  that  the  state  uses  the  city  in  very  many  partieu- 
lars  ns  the  ngeut  of  the  state  to  administer  the  policies  of  the  state 
as  to  those  matters  in  which  the  state  is  concerned,  and  thus  ho 
indicated  the  difHculties  of  formnlatinij;  in  workable  form,  hanno- 
nious  with  our  constitutional  government,  the  ]dan  of  home  rule 
which  he  believed  to  solve  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  problem 
as  it  exists  in  the  State  of  Xew  York. 

"  He  was  greatly  disappointed  at  the  rejection  by  a  large  popu- 
lar majority  of  the  work  of  the  convention  to  whidi  he  had  given 
such  conscientious,  unstinted  devotion,  but  he  comforted  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  he  hadi  given  his  best  thought  and  most 
earnest  efforts  to  improve  the  government  of  his  state. 

"  It  would  too  greatly  ejrtend  this  paper  to  enumerate  all  of  2klr. 
Low's  other  public  services.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  and  of  many  other  charitable  and 
benevolent  organizations,  and  in  the  closing]:  years  of  his  life  he 
enjoyed  the  great  distinction  of  being  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  Xew  York. 

"  How  can  we  in  the  few  moments  allotted  to  these  exercises 
cast  up  the  account  of  this  full  and  useful  life  and  briefly  char- 
acterize its  meaning  to  this  community?  Its  strongest  quality 
lay  in  imselfish  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  human  breihren. 
Like  Abou  l^en  Adhem,  he  would  be  M'ritten  down  as  one  who 
loved  his  fellowmen.  But  stronger  perhaps  than  all  other  inter- 
ests, was  his  love  for  the  city  in  which  he  was  born,  in  which  his 
life  was  spent,  and  to  the  service  of  which  he  gave  his  best.  May 
we  not  think  of  him  now  as  enjoying  the  freedom  of  that  greatest 
city,  the  City  of  the  Great  King,  whose  gates  shall  not  be  shut  at 
aU,  for  there  shall  be  no  night  there  and  which  is  lightened  by  the 
Glory  of  God?" 

Address  by  Hon,  George  McAnen^ 

The  Hon.  George  ^FcAneny,  formerly  President  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  and  at  one  time  Acting  !Mayor,  said: 

"Mr.  Mayor,  ]\rembers  of  the  Poard  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment and  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

"  Tt  is  quite  literally  true  that  the  whole  city  mourns  Seth  Low. 
To  those  who  knew  him  jiersonally  or  otHcially,  or  who,  in  one 
wav  or  another,  met  him  activelv  and  knew  through  close  contact 
the  excellence  of  his  qualities,  the  feeling  of  loss  is,  of  course,  the 
more  direct  and  persomil.  Put  there  are  none  Avho  live  within  the 
City  of  Xew  York  who  do  not  share  today  the  advantages  and 
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benefits  of  condirions  that  ho  helped  to  create;  and  there  are  none 
even  anions  the  very  few  who  possibly  have  not  known  his  name, 
who  wouhl  not,  if  they  were  told  his  story,  feel  his  loss  as  we  do 
and  join  in  onr  nionrning*.  And  so  it  is  that  I  may  say  with  truth 
that  it  is  an  expression  of  the  real  heart  of  the  eity  that  its  gov- 
ernment seeks  to  make  through  the  ceremony  of  this  meeting,  and 
through  the  action  that  is  to  be  taken. 

I  do  not  believe,  and  I  am  sure  that  no  one  can  believe,  that 
there  has  lived  within  our  generation  a  man  who  has  been  so 
closely  in  touch  with  the  growth  and  the  development  of  this  city, 
or  whose  thought  has  been  so  closely  interwoven  with  what  might 
be  called  the  city's  own  thought  about  itself  and  its  affairs.  This 
has  been  singularly  true  of  Mr.  Low,  and  thus  will  be  remem- 
bered. When  as  a  young  man,  a  very  yoiinir  man,  be  became 
Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  ho  carried  into  office  the  idea  that  was  really 
the  guiding  impulse  of  his  life  —  that  the  agencies  of  government 
in  cities  are,  or  should  be  ehietlv  useful  for  what  thev  mav 
accomplish  in  improving  the  working  and  living  conditions  of  the 
people  who  live  in  cities.  It  was  part  of  the  greatness  of  his  own 
heart,  his  never  ending  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men, 
his  willingness  to  use  constantlv  not  merely  his  own  time  and 
energy,  but  his  private  fortune,  to  advance  the  general  good.  These 
were  the  things  that  actuated  him  in  everything  he  did  while  in 
public  office.  He  saw  clearly  that  in  order  to  get,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  city  government,  the  sort  of  service  that  the 
people  are  entitled  to,  government  itself  must  be  efficient,  that  it 
must  be  honest,  and  that  it  must  be  purposely  and  even  scientific- 
ally directed  towards  these  ends. 

''It  was  this  conviction,  no  donbt  that  led  to  bis  enlistment 
among  the  first  of  those  who  advocated  the  so-called  Civil  Service 
Keform,  the  demand  for  which  had  heretofore  been  heard  but 
feebly,  but  which,  in  1883,  was  beginning  to  nnike  itself  distinctly 
felt.  He  established  it  as  a  principle  —  the  first  principle  —  of 
his  administration  of  the  atl'airs  of  Brooklyn ;  and  largely 
through  what  he  did,  civil  service  reform  found  its  ]iraetical  begin- 
nings in  this  countrv.  The  original  state  act  pas>e<l  liy  the  Legis- 
lature of  1*5S:»  had  Iteen  ])ermissive  in  its  a])plication  to  the  cities, 
thought  not  as  to  the  state  itself,  Tn  I'^Sl  the  act  was  made  man- 
datory in  its  aii|>llcation  to  the  cities  and  the  state  alike;  but 
wdiile  it  was  still  a  permissive  m«^;isure,  ^Tr.  Low  accepted  it  ami 
nuule  it  the  law  oL'  lirooklyn  as,  under  the  statute,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  do. 

"  So  it  was  through  all  of  his  career  here  in  the  Greater  City  — 
again  as  Mayor  —  his  insistence  that  from  top  to  bottom  the  pub- 
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lie  service  should  be  reeniile<l  aeoordiiifz:  to  the  effieiencv  and  tho 
honesty  of  purpose  of  the  men  placed  in  every  oliice  or  pobition, 
high  or  low. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  within  our  generation,  there  has  lisred 
an  American  who  has  mastered  as  thoroughly  as  did-  Mr.  Low 
the  general  theory  of  correet  city  govemm^t  not  mere:! y  in  the 
choice  of  means  in  recruiting  its  personnel,  but  in  everything  else 
that  enters  into  a  prop^  sehenoe  of  munioipal  administration.  It 
was  a  fitting  thing  that  IMr.  Low  should  have  chanced,  at  Lord 
Bryce's  invitation,  to  write  that  chapter  in  the  Tenth  Editi<m  of 
The  American  Commonwealth  to  which  Mr.  Wickershain  refers; 
for  it  was  he  who  was  to  do  the  ni06t>  within  his  day,  to  answw 
the  friendly  protest  of  the  Englishman  —  that  in  city  government 
lay  our  most  conspicnons  failure. 

"  It  was  mv  ijood  fortune  to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Low  in  tho 
office  of  the  Civil  Service  ( 'ouinns.si*>n  durinir  his  administration 
as  Mayor  of  the  Greater  City,  The  civil  service  rules  were  com- 
pletely recast  at  that  time.  There  were  amendments  to  the  City 
Charter  that  vitally  alfected  the  whole  body  of  civil  employees.  I 
can  testify  to  the  infinite  patience  with  which  Mr.  Low  devoted 
himself  not  only  to  the  framing  and  examinati<m  of  these  meneh 
urea,  but  to  the  reorganization  service  destined  to  be  built  upon 
them;  to  his  patience  in  matters  of  detail  that  most  men,  hurried 
and  busied  as  he  was,  would  have  brushed  aside  or  left  to  othm; 
to  his  insistence  upon,  the  right  idea  at  every  turn,  and  his  repugr 
nance  to  every  suggestion  of  conij  ioinise  so  long  as  it  was  ever 
possible  to  get  what  was  wholly  riiiht. 

"  Some  years  later  —  and  again  1  select  an  instance  of  the  way 
Mr.  Low  served  the  city  becanse  it  is  one  of  the  things  of  which 
I  have  personal  knowledge  —  it  was  my  irood  fortune  to  }>c  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  ncaotiatiou  of  tlio  contracts  for  the  building 
and  operation  of  the  lireat  sysjeni  of  municipal  rapid  transit  that 
is  now  develo})ing.  Otiicially.  of  course,  the  work  lay  in  the  hands 
of  those  representing  the  two  boards  officially  concerned,  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  and  the  l>oard  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment. Mr.  Low  had  been  named  as  Chairman  of  tho  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation to  represent  these  quasi  public  bodies  before  the  negotiat- 
ing committees.  It  seemed  a  perfectly  natural  thing,  however, 
to  take  him  literally  into  our  councils.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  the  original  Bapid  Transit  Commission.  During  his  term  as 
3fayor  of  the  Greater  City  he  had  developed  and  approved  the 
franchises  nndei-  Inch  the  Pennsylvania  system  was  brought  into 
and  across  Manhattan  to  Long  Island.   He  had  been  a  close  stu- 
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dent  of  tbe  irkole  problem  of  rapid  transit;  and  lie  well  approoi* 
•led  that,  upon  the  exteDsion  of  the  system  already  under  opera- 
tion, depended  the  -future  gro\7th  and  orderly  development  of  the 

entire  metropolitan  district.  So,  as  I  have  said,  we  brought  him 
into  our  cK)uncil8,  wo  kept  him  there  many  months  of  time,  lie 
rarely  missed  one  of  the  manv  meetinffs  and  conferences  that  we 
held.  He  figured  with  lis,  ar^iiied  the  ])oirit.  and  a^ain  and  again 
nsed  his  own  s])ien(lid  power  of  persuasion  whoii  there  were  dead- 
locks on  suhjects  of  detail,  lie  sat  with  ns  until  the  creat  work 
WHS  linislieil  jiiid  the  ])enejit  we  secured  from  his  wisdom  and 
experience  and  from  the  breadth  id'  his  vision,  it  would  he  dithcult 
to  estimate.  He  saw  and  supported  the  theory  that  in  building 
railroads  for  ^e  city  vre  were  not  only  laying  the  fonndatione  for 
its  physical  growth  and  extension,  but  that  as  citieens  of  today  we 
were  promoting  the  ultimate  good  of  the  millions  of  i)eople  who^ 
asfe  to  live  in  the  city  that  is  to  he.  "Re  shared  oar  oondusion 
that  we  could  not  treat  tJiis  great  enterprise  as  commeroial  nierely, 
hut  that  the  lines  to  be  laid  outi  and  built  should  form  the  net- 
work of  a  eomprehensive  and  properly  coordinated  city  plan.  It 
w:i>  tlii^  ]  'T„rv  aspect  that  he  constantly  saw  and  constantly 
declared  and  which,  in  the  end,  won.  I  doubt  whether  anything 
in  Mr.  Low's  career  gavo  him  more  satisfaction  than  did  the  out- 
come of  this  it;sue,  and  T  doid)t  whether  he  ever  enjoyed  more 
keenly  his  own  participation  in  a  matter  of  public  work.  Here, 
too,  his  consideration  was  first  for  the  well  heinij  of  his  fellow 
men,  the  relief  of  the  sorely  coriL'^ested  districts  of  the  old  city,  the 
improvement  of  living  ami  workiuir  conditions  now  and  in  the 
broad  future  throughout  ir.s  boinids,  and  the  employment  of  the 
agencies  of  city  ^overnuicnt  to  aceom2>lish  this  beneficent  and 
highly  aesisible  purpose. 

The  city  and  city  government  with  him  were  always  £rat. 
In  1697,  for  instance,  President  McKinley  aaked  him  to  take  the- 
mission  to  Spain  at  a  time  when^  our  affairs  abroad  were  growing 
actttd-y  troubled,  at  a  time  when  a  great  man  was  needed  to  speak 
fear  vs  at  Madrid.  Mr.  Low  was  the  first  to  be  invited  to  take 
the  post,  but  after  carefully  considering  what  it  would  mean  to 
him  and  to  his  work,  his  jud^raent  was  that  he  ought  not  to-be 
drawn  from  city  aflairs.  He  remained  to  fiirht  bis  flights  here, 
and  finally  to  take  from  his  fellow  citizens  the  offic(>  for  which  he 
car(  d  more  tluiu  he  could  have  eared  for  any  other  —  the  ej^aitod 
pOBt  of  Mayor. 

"  We  recall  —  all  of  us  who  have  served  In  these  two  Boards  — 
how  fre(piently,  through  the  years  foUowimr  his  mayoralty,  the 
members  of  the  city  government  continued  to  have  the  benefit  of 
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his  advice,  of  his  suggestion;  tow  frequently  we  went  to  him  for 
coimsol :  how  we  regarded  him  not  only  as  the  man  who  had  laid 
firmly  the  foundations  upon  which  the  rest  of  iis  were  to  huild, 
but  as,  in  a  sense,  a  sage  of  city  affairs,  whose  word  to  ns  at  any 
time  or  upon  anythini!:,  we  knew,  came  from  a  mind  full  of  sound 
and  well-matured  conviction. 

*' Mr.  Low's  term  as  !Mayor  was  all  too  brief  for  the  work  he 
had  to  do.  He  had  time  for  little  else  than  the  layini^  of  founda- 
tions—  but  with  the  remarkable  group  of  men  he  gathered  al>out 
him  as  the  administrators  of  department  ad^airs,  and  through  his 
own  constant  personal  derotion,  he  reaped  results  that  few  thought 
possible  of  accomplishment  He  established  principles  that  wiU 
live  as  long  as  the  city  government  does.  In  a  reiy  literal  sense 
he  started  the  growth  and  development  of  the  government  of  the 
city  in  the  right  direction.  Kone  of  those  who  have  followed  him 
have  failed  to  profit  by  what  he  did  then,  and  none  who  are  still 
to  follow  can  fail  so  to  profit.  The  debt  we  owe  him  in  a  way  can 
never  be  paid.  But  we  shall  long  cherish  his  memory  —  as  a 
man  of  true  greatness  of  mind  and  of  heart,  truly  as  a  great  citi- 
zen. 

Address  by  2(icholas  MurroAf  Butler,  Ph.  D,,  LL,  D, 

Nicholas  Hurray  Butler,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  >D.,  President  of  Colum- 
bia University,  said: 

"  Your  Honor,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

You  have  accorded  nie  a  jn-ivilege  which  T  greatly  value. 
This  is  the  one  supremely  fitting  place  and  this  the  one  most  fit- 
ting presence  in  wliich  to  speak  of  Mr.  Low  and  in  which 
to  record  the  lessons  of  his  life  and  of  his  service.  You  have  heard 
in  strong,  eloquent  words  the  outline  of  his  life  and  the  sure 
interpretation  of  the  forces  that  were  active  in  directing  his 
thought  and  his  interest. 

"  The  City  of  New  York  was  the  center  of  his  affections  and 
the  City  of  New  York  was  that  for  which  he  wished  to  live  and 
to  labor.  If  he  saw  opportunity  for  service,  great  constructive 
service,  in  rebuilding  a  \uii versify,  it  appealed  to  him  not  so  much 
as  a  problem  in  education  as  it  did  as  a  problem  in  city  building 
and  in  making  in  the  Great  Metropolitan  City  an  institution  of 
learning  that  should  worthily  represent  the  best  to  which  a  ci^ 
aspires.  If  he  saw  opportunity  for  public  service  in  philanthropy, 
if  he  saw  it  in  constructive  work  in  this  kind  or  that,  it  all  came 
back  to  the  problem  of  the  city,  to  the  Xew  York  which  he  loved, 
to  the  Kew  York  in  which  he  was  born,  to  the  i^ew  York  which 
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he  wanted  to  help  mako  the  great  capital  of  the  world's  conimereo 
and  the  "world's  intelligence,  nnd  the  great  guiding  force  in  the 
policy  of  this  nation  and  of  the  nations  all  round  about  it. 

The  relation  between  the  old  college  in  which  he  found  his 
education  and  the  university  into  which  he  so  powerfidly  helped 
to  build  it,  is  a  natural  and  long  standing  one.  That  old  college, 
your  Honor,  stood  for  a  hundred  years  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
this  center  of  the  City's  official  life.  It  has  given  to  this  city  six 
of  its  Mayors  —  DeWitt  Clinton,  Ferguson,  Havemeyer,  Hewitt, 
Low  and  Mitchel  —  a  series  of  names  extending  over  more  than 
a  century,  but  each  one  being  followed  to  his  task  with  the 
scholar's  pride  and  the  scholar's  satisfaction  that  a  group  of  men 
devoted  to  letters  and  science  and  unottieial  public  service  have 
been  able  to  have  a  companion  and  friend  step  out  and  take  his 
place  as  the  chief  administrator  of  this  ^letropolitan  City. 

''  This  building,  so  iH'autifuI  in  itself  and  so  abundant  in  his- 
toric memories,  is,  of  course,  the  center  of  the  City's  official  life. 
Out  of  it  there  radiates  in  every  direction  those  lines  of  intluence 
and  of  as[>iration  which  tlx  ;inil  direct  the  activities  that  are  build- 
ing the  newer  New  York,  not  the  New  York  of  yesterday,  not 
even  the  New  York  of  toda\- :  the  New  York  of  tomorrow  and  a 
hundred  years  after  the  day  after  tomorrow.  This  place  is  what 
the  Forum  was  to  ancient  Home,  the  xXgora  to  Athens,  the  place 
where  we  symbolize  and  properly  record  public  service  and  activ- 
ity that  touches  the  public  in  any  form.  How  appropriate,  then, 
that  these  two  Boards,  charged  with  the  City's  legislative  direc- 
tion, have  set  aside  an  hour  this  afternoon  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
citizen  of  a  great  city. 

"  One  mistake  that  avc  so  often  nud<e  in  our  thinking  and  in  our 
appreciation  of  men  is  to  assnine  that  all  i)nblic  service  must  be 
official  servi<-e.  (^uite  otherwise  in  n  denioeraev.  Our  officials 
are  simply  those  who  are  set  apart  for  a  detinite  time  to  do  a 
particular  thing  under  limitation  of  law,  but  public  service  is  that 
form  of  activity  for  the  public  weal  which  finds  its  expression  in 
ten  thousand  ways.  Some  of  it  is  official ;  the  gi-eat  mass  of  it  is 
unofficial.  It  is  the  work  of  the  man  or  woman  in  private  life  who 
always  sees  the  public  interest  first,  who  is  clear  sighted,  gener- 
ous, sympathetic,  patient,  industrious,  in  helping  to  clear  the  pub- 
lic mind,  in  helping  to  form  and  instruct  it,  in  helping  to  prepare 
the  path  for  those  who  are  our  officials  to  walk  in.  Every  nniker 
of  public  opinion  is  an  unofficial  public  servant.  Public  opinion 
is  at  once  the  path  in  which  the  government  walks  and  the  force 
that  holds  it  up  nnd  supports  it.  '^\r.  Low  from  early  manhood 
was  a  powerful  agent  in  making  public  opinion.   lie  made  it  not 
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wity  on  impoi'tant  occasions  when  large  choices  were  to  be  made^ 
t»  made  it  not.  only  when  the  eyes  of  men  "were  fixed  upon  him 
because  of  t3ie  conspicnons  post  tliat  he  occnpiefl,  but  he  made  it 

in  sensoTi  nnrl  out  of  pcason  bv  iir'^inc:  upon  others  that  considera- 
tion, tli»it  t'libn  delilx'ration,  that  patient  inquiry,  and  that  sort 
of  yniblic  spirit  which  make  us  all  one  in  civic  pride  tind  in  civic 
patriotism. 

"We  Americans  are  so  apt  to  emphasize  our  points  of  differ- 
ence and  -so  ready  to  overlook  our  points  of  agreement.  Import^ 
Bnt  as  the  points  of  di^erence  are  this  year  and  another,  on  "(his 
fpiestion  and  onijiat,  out  points  of  agreement  are  many  times  more 
im^rtantvtnd  more  nmnerous.  We  are  in  agreement,  every  ^ene 
of  US,  as  to  what  M  ill  make  this  city  happy  and  |)rospereus  and 
just  aand  tender  and  healthy  and  seii^e;  and  every  citizen,  official 
or  nnofTiciid,  who  brings  to  the  expression  of  that  eonvietion,  which 
we  ail  share,  those  traits  of  character  and  of  mind,  of  devotion  and 
of  industry,  of  hiah-niindedness  and  of  patience  that  characterized 
Mt.  Low,  every  siudi  citizen  is  followini^  in  his  footsteps,  is  learn- 
ing his  lesson,  is  putting  a  stone  upon  his  unseen  but  undying 
monument." 

Jlcsolution  hy  If  on.  Frank  L.  DowJin^j 

After  the  addresses  Hon.  i'rank  L.  Dowling,  President  of -the 
Beard  of  Aldermen,  presented  the  following  resolutiom,  which  was 
vntnimonsly  adopted  by  a  rising  vote: 

IVhereas,  in  the  death  of  Seth  Low,  the  City  of  "New  York  has 
lost  one  of  the  greatest  of  its  citizens,  and  i^e  people  of  the  city 

one  of  the  wisest  and  most  devoted  of  their  leaders;  and 

Wliereas,  Mr.  Low  through  his  active  public  life,  twice  as  Mayor 
tof  the  (  ity  of  Brooklyn,  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  that 
brought  into  consolidation  the  communities  that  now  compose  the 
(rreater  Xew  ^'ork.  and  as  Mayor,  in  a  critical  ])eriod  of  its  devel- 
opment, of  tlie  greater  city  he  hel])(Hl  to  erect,  rendered  sei*viee3 
of  nnetpuded  const rnel ive  value  and  of  historic  importance,  not 
only  to  the  city  as  a  inunicijjal  corporation,  but  to  all  of  its  people; 
and 

Whereas,  the  city  has  been  enriched  not  only  through  the  rpial- 
tty  of  Mr.  Low's  service  as  its  Execntive,  the  principles  of  admin- 
istration that  he  established,  the  precedents  for  high-minded  and 
disinterested  official  conduct,  the  traditions  of  rightfol  usage  of 
public  trust,  the  firm  and  strong  foundations  he  laid  for  those  who 
were  to  build  after  him ;  but  by  his  many  public  services  of  other 
character;  his  forceful  part  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
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city  itlaimiiig  and  of  rapid  transit;  liis  upbuilding  of  the  great 
University,  tliat  is  now  one  of  the  city's  rarest  adornments  and 
priceless  possessions ;  his  leadership  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
lilling  there,  as  President,  a  post  his  father  had  filled  before  him ; 
his  part  in  the  working  out  of  social  and  industrial  problems  of 
constant  interest  and  concern  to  the  city  and  to  others,  the  'wisdom 
and  fairness  of  his  frequent  mediation  in  the  difHculties  that  flow 
from  differences  of  position  and  of  understanding  between  em- 
ployer and  einY)loyee ;  and  his  able  representation  of  the  city  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  Statue;  and 

Wlierf'as,  in  his  administration  of  private  wealth  civeu  so 
largely  for  puldie  purposes,  ^fr.  Low  has  left  another  high 
cxflni])le  of  noble  living  and  of  admirable  cil  izeuship ;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  councils  of  the  city  govcrniiicut  he  was  a  fre- 
,<iuent  and  always  ludpful  adviser,  winning  in  his  ])ublic  relation- 
/  ships,  as  he  did  in  ])rival('.  through  personal  grace  ;md  (duirni  and 
f  the  warmth  of  his  sym])athy.  th(»  eoniidence  and  the  liigh  regard 
of  all  with  wlioni  he  had  to  do;  therefore,  be  it 

Ecsolvcd,  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  joint  session  asscmbl^,  the  Mayor  pre- 
siding, constituting  the  government  of  the  City  of  New  York» 
hereby  record  the  city's  deep  appreciation  of  Mr.  Low's  services, 
as  public  officer  and  as  citizen,  and  the  deep  sense  of  piiblie 
bereavem^t  with  which  the  annoniu  ( ment  of  his  death  has  been 
received.  Few  men  have  served  the  city  as  Mr.  Low  did;  none 
will  be  remembered  with  greater  gratitude  or  affection. 
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I 

G-EOLOGICAL  AND  TOPOGRAPHICAL  RELATIONS 

In  Jauiiarv,  H>17,  the  ruiiior  liocame  {-iirrent  in  Xow  York 
I'ity  that  Mr.  Joliii  i).  IiockctVlh'r,  fli-.,  was  ac(]\urii]g  or  had 
■acquired  about  50  acres  on  Fort  Tj you  Hill,  on  Alaiiliattau  Island, 
with  a  view  to  giving  it  to  the  City  for  a  public  park.  Up  to  the 
date  of  the  transmission  of  this  Annual  Report  to  ihe  l.oiiialature, 
!Mr.  Rockefeller  had  neither  coufirmed  nor  denied  the  rumor, 
whicli  was  popularly  believed  because  of  his  other  public  bene*- 
factions.  On  June  13,  1917,  however,  he  formally  tendered  the 
park  to  Mayor  Mitchel,  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  delay  in 
printing  to  give  l^e  latest  developments  concerning  his  munificent 
gift 

Tlie  tract  which  ^Ir.  Kockefeller  has  given  to  the  City  is  inter- 
(•sting  not  only  on  account  of  its  superb  location  and  l)cauty  for 
a  })iil>lic  park,  but  also  on  a<'coiiiit  of  its  tlirillini»*  history,  con* 
nectcd.  as  it  is,  wiili  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  desperately 
foinzht  battles  of  tlic  Jievolntion.  Jt  niav  l)e  described  in  ueneral 
ternis  as  lying  l)et\vcen  iiroadway  (formerly  the  Kingsbridge  road) 
•on  the  east,  lUverside  Drive  (formerly  the  Boulevard  Lafayette 
on  the  west,  approximately  the  line  of  193d  street  if  that  street 
existed  on  idie  south,  and  Dyckman  street  (formerly  Inwood 
street)  on  the  north,  with  an  important  section  extending  west 
•of  Riverside  Drive  to  the  right  of  way  of  the  Now  York  Central 
Railroad.  Its  outline  is  indicated  by  tile  heavy  broken  line  on 
the  map  shown  in  plate  26  of  this  Report. 

The  topography  of  this  site  illustrates  in  an  excellent  way  the 
fundamental  itdation  of  scenery  to  history  which  is  tiic  l)asis  of 
the  union  of  the  scenic  and  liistoric  ideas  in  the  work  of  the 
Anicricnn  Scenic  and  Historic  J^rescrvation  Society;  for  the 
o|)erations  of  nature  which  gave  this  liold  euiinencc  its  distinction 
from  a  s<^enic  stand))oiut  also  caused  it  to  be  chosen  for  a  military 
fortiiicatiou,  which  iu  turn  destined  it  to  be  the  sdsne  of  historic 
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events.  If  properly  to  imderstajid  scenery  one  must  know  some- 
thing of  geology,  the  same  thing  may  he  said  with  equal  truth  of 
history  —  one  must  know  something  of  gieology,  or  at  least  appre- 
ciate the  influence  of  topography  upon  human  activities,  properly 
to  understand  history.* 

Manhattan  has  frequently  been  referred  to  as  an  archipelago, 
raised  just  high  enough  ahove  sea-level  so  that  the  small  islands 
are  connected  by  dry  land.  The  principal  islands  of  this  archi- 
pelago are  bounded  by  the  waters  of  the  East  and  Harlem  rivers 
on  tlie  east,  tlie  Hudson  river  on  the  west,  and  by  the  following 
transver.se  eliannels  or  valleys: 

Spiiyten  Duyvil  creek  (now  partly  filled  up). 

The  Dyckman  street  valley  (now  dry)  and  bherman  creek 
(partly  filled  up). 

The  ]\lanliattan  street  valley  (now  dry),  Harlem  Here  (now 
in  Central  Park)  and  Harlem  creek  along  the  line  of  East  106th 
street  (now  filled  up). 

The  Thirty-first  and  Thirty-fourth  street  valley  (now  filled  up). 

The  Canal  street  valley,  Fresh  Water  Pond  and  outlets  (now 
fiUed  up  and  dry). 

And  New  York  Harbor. 

The  Manhattan  street  and  Canal  street  depressions  are  so 
nearly  at  sea-level  that  it  has  been  proposed  at  variuu.-  times  to 
build  canals  through  them;  and  l>oth  enterprises  were  actually 
beguu.  The  name  Canal  street  is  a  reminder  of  one  of  them. 
Concerning  the  Manhattan  street  projeet,  the  Tentli  Annual 
Keport  of  the  Central  Park  Commission,  18G<j,  stated  tliat  '*  The 
remains  of  a  canal  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in  1826  to  pass 
£rom  the  entrance  to  Harlem  creek  across  the  island  to  the  North 
river,  to  any  point  between  95th  and  135th  streets,  are  now  to  be 
seen.''  The  Harlem  Canal  Co.  obtained  possession  by  purchase 
or  under  contract  of  sale  of  the  Valentine  Nutter  farm,  a  part 
of  the  Manhattanville  tract,  and  other  property  but  lost  its  lands 
by  foreclosure. 

Where,  on  the  northern  half  of  Manhattan  Island,  the  high 
ridge  of  land  which  runs  along  the  western  shore  is  broken  by 

*  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  following  the  line  of  thought  here  axig^ 
gested  will  find  «ome  f)bscrvations  on  the  subjoot  in  the  introductory  chapter 
of  the  writer's  book  entitled  "  Philipse  Manor  Hall.  " 
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these  transverse  depressions,  the  subdivisions  present  bold  head- 
lands toward  the  north.  Thus,  confronting  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek, 

we  liave  the  eiiiiTieuce  of  Inwood  Hill.  In  like  relation  to  the 
])vck!iiau  street  vallev  .*tands  Fort  Trvon  Hill;  while  Clareniunt 
lifts  a  similar  elevation  loohinii-  northward  over  the  Manlnittitu 
valley.  All  throo  of  these  promontories  are  historic..  The  ( 'oek 
Hill  (or  Cox  Hill)  Fort  stood  on  the  northern  end  of  inwood 
Hill  commanding  the  entrance  to  Spuyten  Dnyvil  creek  and  was 
the  scene  of  military  activity  during  the  Kevolution.  On  the 
eminence  on  the  south  side  of  Dyckman  street  stood  Fort  Tryon. 
While  Claremont  and  the  adjacent  highland  known  as  Morning- 
side  Heights  were  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Harlem. 

Fort  Tryon  Hill  is  the  northern  extremity  of  a  long,  com- 
paratively narrow  and  rocky  ridge  of  Hudson  schist,  stretch  inu" 
from  Mnnliattan  street  to  Dyckiiinu  street,  a  disiance  of  ahoiit 
3%  itiili^.  The  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  which  is  also  the 
highest  elevation  on  ^Fanhattan  Island,  is  just  west  of  Fort  Wasli- 
ington  avenue  on  the  line  of  IS^tk  street,  where  it  is  'All A  feet 
above  sea-level.  At  this  high  point  Ilassler,  in  his  famous  trigo-- 
nometrical  coast  survey,  ^ed  one  of  his  stations,  the  next  being 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  (Central  Park  Commissioners 
Report  for  1866,  page  116.)  The  citadel  of  Fort  Washington 
was  a  few  rods  south  of  this  point.  The  crest  of  Fort  Tryon  Hill 
is  about  six-tenths  of  a  mile  north  of  Fort  Washington,  on  the 
west  side  of  Fort  Washington  avenue,  between  the  lines  of  106th 
and  197t]i  streets,  if  there  were  any  .-ui-h  streets,  where  it  is  250 
feet  above  tide  water.  According  to  .Tolin  Randel,  Jr.'s  iiim])  ot 
1819,  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Trvon  kiv  al>oiit  oO(l(»  feet  wc-t:  of 
10th  avenue  between  the  lines  of  llUUli  and  lOTth  streets  a,-;  pro- 
jected. This  site  i>  now  occupied  by  the  French  Chateau  built 
bv  Mr.  C.  K.  G.  Billings. 

From  the  site  of  Fort  Tryoxi  one  can  surv^  a  superb  panorama. 
Looking  almost  due  northward,  he  can  see  up  the  Hndson  river 
as  far  as  Ossining,  20  miles  distant  To  the  westward,  his  eye 
sweeps  across  the  broad  Hudson  river  to  the  picturesque  Palisades 
on  its  western  shore.  To  the  southward,  he  has  a  long  viata  down 
the  Hudson  river,  with  the  Palisades  on  the  west  and  the  liigh- 
lands  of  iManhattan  on  the  east  shore.    Turning  eastward,  he 
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few  degrees  south  of  east,  aoroes  the  Broadwaj  valley  Fort 
George  Hill,  formerlj  called  Laurel  Hill.  Looking  eastward,  over 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  occupying  the  lowlands  adjacent  to 
Sherman's  creek,  he  sees  the  four  tall  chimnies  of  the  United 
Electric  Lipht  and  Power  house,  at  Harlem  river  and  201st  street, 
fitaiuling  oil  tlie  site  of  a  Jve\-oliitioTiary  camp.  Directly  beyond 
t]\v  chiniiiics,  on  the  o\\\ov  side  of  the  Harlem  river,  appear  the 
l)nih)in_ff.<  of  New  York  rniversiry  on  I  University  TTeiirhts.  stand- 
ing  on  the  site  of  F(trt  >*'nmher  Kiirht ;  wliih.'  north  of  them,  in 
turn,  on  the  same  heights  are  Webb's  Academy  and  Home  for 
.Shi})buih1ers.  and  the  extensive  buildings  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
Orphan  Asyhim. 

While  we  know  the  Indian  names  for  many  localities  on  lifanr 
hattan  Island,  we  have  no  record  of  the  aboriginal  name  for  the 
hill  of  which  we  are  speaking.  The  earliest  name  which  we  are 
^Ue  to  identify  with  it  is  the  Dutch  Lange  Bergh  (Uber  36  of 
-Conveyances,  page  79)  which  was  translated  into  English  Long 
Hill  (liber  52  of  Conveyances,  paije  116,  and  many  other  places). 

This  term  was  applied  to  the  ridp;e  north  of  al)Out  iT'Hh  street, 
if  we  nnderstainl  corectly  the  meanin^o^  of  the  reference  to  the 
ifillotiiionr  in  ]<'.!)1  to  Toost  van  OMinus  <>f  lot  Xo,  19.  which  was 
"''on  the  southern  end  of  the  Long-  Hill."  (Riker's  History  of 
Harlem,  pp.  625,  81t»,  822.)  At  the  time  of  the  Jvevolntinn  the 
Long  Hill  was  generally  known  as  Mount  Washington :  while,  as 
■we  learn  from  the  n^peated  allusions  in  the  diary  of  tlu^  Hessian 
Lieutenant  Von  Kraift,  the  name  Forest  Hill  was  applied  to  the 
jnore  restricted  locality  of  Fort  Tryon. 

Many  of  the  minor  topoigraphical  features  of  the  neighborhood 
liave  been  modified  or  oMiterated  by  the  march  of  ''modem 
improvement,"  which  has  also  carried  away  the  place-names  which 
tliev  bore. 

When  the  island  was  in  its  nalnral  condition,  and  loni*-  after 
tliat  ]Kn-iod,  the  Dyckman  street  vaUey  tcnuinaled  at  the  lliid.soii 
river  at  a  chaiTning;  sandy  bay  calk'd  Little  Sand  bay,  which  lay 
311st  so\ith  of  the  present  terminus  of  Dyckman  street.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  bay.  there  jutted  out  into  the  river  a  point  called 
Tubby  Hook,  a  corruption  of  the  Dutcli  't  Fbregt  Hoek,  which 
wsB  named  after  one  Peter  Ubrecht,  a  Brabanter.  (Hiker,  825.) 
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Dyckiium  street  was  snini'tiiiics  c.-dhMl  Tulibv  Ho<»k  valley  and  was- 
fn>  called  as  late  as  1800  in  thu  Auuiial  Keport  of  the  Ceutrai 
Park  C'oumiissiouers. 

In  the  Dyckmaii  street  vallcv,  just  west  of  Hroadway,  there 
(moe  rose  a  liionk  ciilled  in  early  colonial  days  Picter  Tiiynier''s 
Bun,  which  flowed  southeastward  and  emptied  into  '*  tlie  Half 
Creek,  commonly  called  Pieter  Tu^•nier  a  JTall."  (Riker  s  History 
of  Harlem^  p.  ^6.)  The  Half  creek,  later  called  Shermaira 
credc,  has  been  almost  filled  np.  A  bridge  across  Pieter  Tnynier*» 
Ron  at  Broadway  and  Dyckwan  street  was  an  ancient  landmark 
and  the  northern  limit  of  the  Fourth  Division  "  of  lands  made* 
by  the  town  of  Harlem  in  1712. 

The  land  around  the  Half  creek  was  a  moist  meadow  called  by 
the  Dutch  the  U(»ndevly  or  Round  Meadow,  This  «uice  choice- 
laud  is  now  rapidly  Ikmuix  cj»vered  l»y  lutxlern  aj)artinent  houses. 

The  hill  adjacent  to  the  liondevly  on  the  south  was  called  the 
Kondevlysberg  or  lu)uud  Alesulow  Hill.  At  the  time  of  the- 
Revolution  it  was  called  Laurel  liill.  Upou  it  the  British  con- 
structed an  extensive  fortification  called  Fort  George,  whence  its- 
pfTGsent  name  of  Fort  George  Hill. 

Where  Bennett  and  Nagel  avenues  come  into  Broedway- 
(f<Nnnerly  the  Kingsbridge  road)  at  the  point  on  the  map* 
(plate  26)  the  ancient  highway  was  crossed  by  a  nameless  stream 
which  was  tributary  to  Pieter  Tnynier^s  Fall  and  which,  as  a  land- 
mark, has  a  particular  interest  in  our  stoiy  of  Fort  Tryon  HilL 
The  brook  originated  west  of  Broadway  and  south  of  ISlst  street 
and  thvwed  northward  throni:li  the  valley  between  ilroadway  and 
Bennett  avenue  now  lariiely  tilled  up  by  the  constnicl ion  of 
liennett  avenue.  The  iicoloinst  sees  in  this  little  bro<")k  the  niodeiMk 
representative  of  the  aseut  whh*h  ero<]ed  the  Broadway  valley 
between  Fort  (»eori:e  Hill  and  Fort  Washiuiitou  Hei^jhts.  At 
about  the  line  of  ISJd  street  the  stream  received  an  accession  to 
its  waters  from  a  spring  which  issued  from  the  base  of  sixne- 
bold  rocks  and  which,  before  its  obliteration,  was  known  to  anti- 
quarians and  local  historians  as  Hessian  Spring.  Just  north  of 
the  line  of  187th  street,  where  the  Catholic  church  now  stands,  it 
reoeived  from  the  east  a  tributary  which  was  the  outlet  of  fi 
considerable  pond  which  covered  the  intersection  of  Eleventh 
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avenno  and  187th  street.  Thence  it  continued  northward,  a  few 
feer  west  of  l>r<iad\v;iy,  to  the  ])oiiit  where  iieiuiett  uvenne  now 
eoiiKs  into  Tiroadwav  opposite  Xaiicl  avenue.  Tliis  is  shown  to 
be  between  the  lines  of  l!i4th  and  ll>r)th  sireet.>  on  John  Randel, 
Jr.'s  map  of  1811>.  Here  it  eross(>d  Tiroadway,  and,  liowing 
norrln  M-'orly  approximately  aloni;-  the  line  of  Xagel  avenue, 
emptied  into  Sherman  creek.  The  rudiment  of  this  brook  may  yet 
he  seen  flowing  along  the  west  side  of  Broadway  and  disappearing 
into  a  culvert  hy  means  of  which  it  is  carried  under  Broadway  at 
Bennett  avenue.  Where  this  culvert  is  now,  there  was  in  early 
days  a  bridge  over  the  brook,  and  this  bridge  was  a  landmark 
in  our  story  of  the  real  estate  on  Fort  Trvon  Hill.  The  name 
Poverty 'Hollow  "  shown  on  some  of  the  eity  maps  as  a[iplvin£r 
to  the  low  land  near  the  entssini:  of  l>roadwav  hv  this  brook.  liniier.s 
yet  in  the  ineniorv  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  neiii'liborliood. 
The  military  relies  fonnd  at  Hessian  Spring  and  alon^  the  course 
of  this  brook  west  of  Broadway  by  Messrs.  Re^innald  1*.  Bolton. 
William  L.  Calver  aud  Edward  Ha^aniau  Hail  indicate  its 
importance  to  the  American  and  British  troops  which  were 
encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Wa^ington  during  the 
Hevolution. 

The  southern  half  of  the  ridge  between  Dyckman  street  and 

!Manhattan  street  .south  of  the  Oblinus  farm,  \vn»  called  .Tochem 
Pietei'"s  Hills,  after  Joehem  Pieleisen  Kuxter.  an  early  Duteli 
.settler  who  also  owned  (\\i('nsive  tra<'ts  on  the  Harlem  flats  ami 
after  whom  Ivuyter  Park,  at  *^>d  avenne  and  120th  street,  has 
recently  been  named.  On  these  hills,  not  far  Inflow  Fort  Wa^h- 
inprton,  approximately  in  the  vicinity  of  170th  street,  was  9<^il 
well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn,  and  it  was  called 
the  Maize  Land  (Biker's  Harlem,  p.  564),  or  sometimes  the 
Great  Maize  Land  (ibid.  408). 

At  the  southern  end  of  Jochem  Pieter's  Hills,  the  northern 
end  of  Manhattan  street  valley  was  characterized  bv  a  meadow 
known  as  Moertje*  David's  Vly,  which  was  another  famous  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  Harlem. 

*  'ilie  Dutch  word  here  spelled  >roertje,  but  frequently  ^tar  je.  also  appears 
connected  with  otuer  names  as  Metje.  It  was  usually  applied  to  widows,  and 
appears  to  be  a  oontraction  of  Hoedertje  which  meuiB  literally  **LiMe 
mothert"  which  also  has  the  significnnoe  of  matron,  old  wonmn,  eronjf,  or 
grandatn. 
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II 

ABORIGINAL  OWNERS  AND  PRIMITIVE  CONDITIONS 

Fort  Trvon  Hill  was  one  of  the  last  portions  of  Manhattan 
Island  to  ]ia^s  from  Indian  ownership  to  the  possession  of  the 
white  men.  The  aboriginal  owners  were  tlie  Wick(pia-kc('k  (cor- 
rupted to  Wickers  Creek)  Indians,  whose  representative  chiefs 
in  the  laud  transactions  with  the  ])ioneer  settlers  were  Rcckewaek, 
Ranachque  aud  liiixkeok.  At  the  time  of  the  l>on£i:au  patent  of 
lOSn  to  the  town  of  Harlem,  the  Indians  still  laid  claim  to  almost 
all  the  region  north  of  Manhattan  street,  the  lands  of  Dyckinany 
Nagel  and  certain  other  individuals  excepted,  but  in  consideration 
of  sundries  delivered  to  the  natives''  in  behalf  of  the  white 
inhabitants  by  Col.  Stephen  Van  Cortlandt  on  February  28,^1688, 
and  a  balance  which  was  not  made  up  until  March  1/  1715,  the 
aboriginal  owners  finally  yielded  their  claims. 

Civilization,  which  was  rapidly  spreading  over  the  island  from 
New  Amst(;rdani  and  New  Harlem  as  its  two  chief  centers,  was 
slow^  to  take  p>ssession  of  tlie  rwky  hills  lying;  hetween  Moertje 
David's  Yiy  (at  "Nfanhattan  street)  and  Little  Sand  Bay  (at 
Dyckman  street).  Portions  of  Jochem  Pietcrs  Hills,  and  par- 
ticularly the  (Ireat  ^Taize  Land,  were  early  suhjected  to  cultiva- 
tion ;  in  fact,  the  Great  ^laize  Land  had  been  cleared  and  culti- 
vated bv  the  Indians  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man.  In 
1686,  the  Great  Maize  Land  was  under  lease  to  and  cultivation  by 
Capt  Jan  Gerritsen  van  Dalsen  and  his  son-in-law  Jan  Kiersen. 
But  the  north  end  of  the  ridge  remained  unappropriated,  unoccu- 
pied, and  overgrown  with  forests. 

We  nia\  safely  conjecture  that  as  this  was  one  of  the  last  pieces 
of  wilderness  conquered  by  the  white  man,  it  was  also  one  of  the 
last  habitats  of  the  wild  animals  which  were  crradnallv  robbed  of 
their  native  haunts  by  the  encroachments  of  ci\  ili/ation  in  other 
more  invitini:  ]>arts  of  the  i-land.  In  these  v(K'ky  fastnesses,  the 
bears,  which  wvrc  eiicounlered  farther  south  on  the  island  as  late 
as  1GT0-8(I,  the  wolves,  for  whose  killing  Gov.  Dongan  gave 
special  permission  August  1,  1085.  and  less  dangerous  animals 
might  have  enjoyed  a  safe  retreat  for  many  a  decade  after  their 
expulsion  from  other  parts  of  the  island. 
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The  name  of  Forest  Hill  wliieh  was  applied  to  i'oi  t  Tryon  Hill 
as  late  as  the  ]vevolntion  siic^ests  l>y  contrast  that  the  heiiilits 
farther  south  had  l>eeu  more  "i-  lo;<s  denuded  of  trees,  a  suggestion 
which  seems  to  l>e  strengthened  l\v  llie  fact  that  in  the  Eiielisli 
period  regulations  were  adopted  i>v  the  local  authorities  forbidding 
the  enttina'  of  tree??.  (Kilser,  411,  412.)  Although  it  is  most 
likely  that  during  the  Revolution  the  vicinities  of  Fort  Trron, 
Fort  Wasliington  and  Fort  George  were  cleared  of  their  trees  for 
military  reasons,*  yet  conveyances  of  tracts  of  land  on  Fort  Tryon 
Hill  as  late  as  1846  refer  to  them  as  woodlots/'  and  the  Dripps 
map  of  1855  shows  the  localily  to  he  heavily  wooded. 

*  ntttfifii(<'.-;  in  liovolnl  i<in;i)y  tlocinnciits  to  tlio  difficulty  of  getting  fire-' 
wood  oil  Mciuliuttau  Ibluiul  indicate  that  the  whole  island  was  practically 
denuded  of  all  trees  except  fruit  trees. 
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LAND  OWiCiiKS  PIUOR  TO  THE  liEVOLL'TlON 

For  86  years  after  the  purchase  of  Manhattan  Island  from  the 
Jiidiuiis,  i'drt  '.rryuii  Hill  had  uo  individual  owiu-r,  and  up  to  the 
vear  1712,  Lonu  Hill,  north  of  Jlcndrick  viui  Obliiius'  uortlieru 
line — whicli  ran  between  18r>tli  and  18»Itli  streets  —  remained 

vacant  land  "  of  the  town  of  llarlem.  lu  1708^  the  General 
Assembly  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  partition  of  lands  held 
in  joint  tenancy,  or  in  common,  and  under  it  the  freeholders  of 
liariem  employed  Peter  Berrien  of  ^Newtown,  L.  1.,  an  e^qterieneed 
surveyor,  to  run  the  lines^  and  appointed  a  committee  of  three, 
consisting  of  John  Lawrence,  Cornelius  Luyster  and  Edward 
Blagps,  "  to  see  that  a  juat  and  equal  division  be  made  o£  their 
undivided  lands."  (Biker's  History  of  Harlem,  page  821.)  It 
took  them  nearly  four  years  to  perform  this  tiisk,  their  difficulty 
heing  to  divide  equitably,  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  land  of 
iiTeat  diversity  lying  in  various  2Jhi<'<-'"^  fioni  -Mauhattanville  to 
Kiugsbridge.  The  land  was  supj:»osed  to  be  allotted  to  the  free- 
holders of  Ilariem,  the  joint  owners,  in  proportiwi  to  their 
previous  land-holdbigs.  In  171l\  the  allotments  were  linally 
made,  in  four  di  tie  rent  groups  of  parcels  called  "  divisions.''  The 
Fourth  Division^  within  whidb.  lies  the  Fort  Try<m  prc^perty,  com- 
prised the  lands  lying  between  the  Kingsbridge  road  and  the 
Hudson  river,  beginning  at  Oblinns'  northern  line  between  185th 
and  186th  streets  and  extending  to  Dyckman  street.  This  area 
was  laid  out  into  18  long  narrow  lots,  extending  from  the  highway 


to  the  river,  and  nuuilxMvd  i  roni  1  lo  18  —  Ao.  1  being  at  the 
south  and  ^'o.  18  at  the  north,  as  follows: 

No.     Allotted  to  A.  Q.  B. 

18   John  Benson                                     9  3  22 

17   Isaac  Delamater                                5  1  22 

16    Charles  Congreve.                                5  1  22 

15    Aeltie  VermUye..                                 3  1  18 

14    Maria  Myer   17  3  36 

13    Marcus  Tiebout                                  r»  1  21 

12    Samuel  Waldron   IS  0  28 

11    Lawrence  Jansen  Low.  .                      7  2  22 
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Allotted  to 

A. 

Q. 

R. 

10 

  17 

3 

36 

0 

  ?>2 

1 

20 

8 

  12 
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22 

1 

  10 
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i; 

  12 
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14 

5 

.Taf'(|nes  Touriieiir  

  C) 

2 

38 

4 

  9 

3 

22 

3 

  12 

2 

14 

2 

  19 

1 

12 

1 

  13 

1 

36 

The  lots  of  the  Fourth  Divi.sioii  in  whieh  we  jire  particularly 
interested  are  Ko,  i)  on  which  stands  the  pictures*] ue  Libbey 
Castle;  No.  10,  which  includes  Fort  Tryon  and  on  which  stands 
the  chateau  lat{lv  owned  by  Mr.  C.  K.  G.  Billings;  and  lots  ^NTos. 
11  to  18  both  inclusive  eompriaing  the  properties  known  in  late 
years  as  the  Hays  and  Sheaf er  tracts — the  greater  part  of  these 
lots  No8.  9  to  18  being  included  in  Mr.  Kodkefeller's  gift  to  the 
city. 

As  the  most  interesting  history  of  Fort  Tryon  Hill  centers 
in  lots  Nofi.  9  and  10  of  the  Fourth  Division,  which  were  latelv 

known  as  the  Billing's  tract  before  Mr.  Rockefeller's  purchase,  we 
will  confine  the  following-  description  mainly  to  that  part  of  the 
hill.  The  IJillings  tract  is  the  area  included  within  the  broken 
line  on  tlie  map  (plate  26)  south  of  the  line  A-A'. 

Lot  No.  10  was  bounded  on  the  north  bv  a  line  which  began 
at  the  west  side  of  the  Kingsbridge  road  (now  Broadway)  at  a 
point  alx)ut  two  rods  south  of  198th  street  as  laid  out  on  John 
Bandely  Jr.'s  map  of  1819,  and  ran  to  a  point  on  the  Hudson 
river  about  3  rods  south  of  197th  street  (A-A'  on  plate  26).  Its 
southern  boundary  began  at  the  Kingsbridge  road  a  couple  of 
rods  south  of  196th  street  and  ran  to  the  Hudson  river  at  the 
south  side  of  195th  street  (B-B'  on  plate  26).  It  contained  17 
acres,  3  quarters  and  36  rods. 

John  or  Jan  Nagel,  Jr.,  the  owner  of  lot  Xo.  10,  was  the  sou 
of  John  ^Vagel,  Sr.  (born  1045,  died  1081) ),  the  latter  having*  V)oeu 
a  soldier  in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Co..  and  an 
ownier  of  extensive  lands  in  upper  Manhattan  in  the  early  Euglisli 
regime.    John  Nagel,  Jr.  (bom  1675,  died  1763),  married 
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Mag;dalena  I)vcknian  February  2,  1708,  ceinentiug  the  nnioii  of 
two  of  the  most  proiiiiiient  carlv  landlioldin<»:  families  of  the  is>land 
alivadv  foimccted  ])V  the  iiiarriaiic  in  H>!)n  of  tiic  iiiotlicr  of  .loliu 
-Xagel,  Jr.,  with  the  father  «»f  ^laiidah-na  I Kckiiiaii.  -lohii  Xaiicl, 
Jr.,  was  a  weaver  bv  trade,  but  as  lie  beeaiiie  soh'  owner  of  >ome 
151  acres  of  paterual  real  estate,  he  probably  was  not  closely 
confined  to  the  loom.  It  was  he  who  built  tlio  house  which  stood 
over  a  hundred  years  near  the  llarlom  river  on  the  line  of  21^th 
street  and  which  was  known  as  the  Century  House,  ^'agel  avenue 
is  named  after  this  family. 

Soon  after  its  allotment  to  Nagel,  lot  No.  10  became  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  northern  half  remained  in  the  Xagel  family 
until  the  Revolution,  after  which  we  will  again  take  up  its 
histoiy. 

The  southern  half  of  lot  No.  10,  comprising  8  acres,  was 

acquired  by  Abraham  Myer  iu  1715.  (Riker,  603.)  lie  died  iu 
i7.>G. 

On  April  1(1,  ]75.">,  Abraham  Myer  conv<yed  the  southern  half 
of  lot  Xo.  10  to  Abraham  ^Fyer,  Jr.  (  recited  iu  another  convey- 
ance iu  lilxjr  154,  i)a<»e  'Voo).  Abraham  dr.,  was  born  in  1710 
and  died  in  1772.  lie  was  survived  by  his  wife  (born  Mattie 
Kortright)  and  live  children.  Abraham,  Lawrence,  Margaret, 
Engeltie  and  Bregie.  His  half  of  Xo.  10  appears  to  have 
remained  in  the  Myer  family  until  the  Revolution. 

Lot  Xo.  9,  according  to  the  certificate  of  Peter  Berrien,  the 
engineer,  dated  June  25,  1712  (Riker,  page  810),  contained 
32  acres,  1  q.  and  20  r.,  being  in  breadth  43  1/8  rods,  and  runs 
from  the  said  highway*  between  the  land  of  Arent  Bussingf  and 
John  Nagel,$  N.  67**  W.,  to  Hudson's  river." 

The  northern  l)onudarv  of  lot  Xo.  !)  was  coincident  with  the 
southern  ])oundarv  of  \o.  10  a))ove  descrilx'd  (B-B'  on  plate  20). 
The  exact  location  of  the  southern  boundary  of  lot  Xo.  1>  is  uncer- 
tain, the  pres<'ul  writei'"s  oj>inion  ditl('rin*j!;  from  others.  riie  lot 
is  above  described  as  l>eiu;i;  4.")  1  o  rods  (714  feet)  wide.  A 
mort^aue  by  John  Low  to  Henry  Cuyler  (Liber  2  of  mortgages, 

*  Kingsbridge  road, 
t  Lot  No.  8. 

X  Lot  No.  10.  ] 
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page  129)  deaeribes  it  as  being  *  in  bceadth  on  Hadsoa's  river 
47  rod  "  (775.5  f<eet).  These  descrifytions  would  indicate  that  the 

southern  line  be^an  at  Kiiigsbridge  road  at  about  193d  street  and 
ran  to  the  river  at  about  102d  street  (between  the  iims  D-D' 
.and  E-K',  plate  2G)  ;  but  lion,  -lames  P.  Davenport,  ^Vssistaiit 
^peeial  J  )epiitv  Register,  wlio  has  given  much  valuable  hel|>  to 
d^he  writer  in  these  researches,  hx'ate.s  the  line  about  100  feet 
farther  north  (line  D-D',  plate  26),  which  coincides  with  tlie 
southern  boundary  of  the  Billiug>i  tract  hereafter  more  particm- 
larlj  described.  We  have  therefore  adopted  D-D'  as  the  aoullieni 
Jine  of  lot  No.  9  of  the  Fourth  Division  of  1712. 

In  this  connection,  it  shoaki  be  observed  that  an  early  descrip- 
tion of  boundary  measurements  by  rods  "  is  somewhat  uncertain. 
The  Dutch  rod  was  usually  about  12  feet  3  inches  or  12  feeet 

inches^  thou^  sometimes  it  was  apparently  longer.  Some  of 
the  surveyors  under  tbe  early  English  governments  in  Manhattan 
•seemed  to  use  the  Dutch  rod.  (See  diseu?sion  of  the  lengtli  of  n 
Tod  in  TToffman's  "  Estate  and  Iiisrhts  of  the  Cori)oration/'  1802 
edition,  volume  11,  p]).  107  and  lOfe.j 

Lot  Xo.  9  was  allotted  in  the  Fourth  Division  of  1712  to  the 
interest  of  Captain  Thomas  DeiAvall,  but  Delavall  himsell"  had 
<died  thirty  years  before.  Tie  was  an  English  gentleman  with  an 
old  Norman  name  and  an  honorable  record,  who,  near  the  end 
of  the  Dutch  regime,  was  the  largest  land  o\vner  in  Harlem 
<Rikery  246).  Probably,  on  that  aoeotmt,  lot  No.  9,  Fourth 
Division,  was  larger  than  the  others.  He  was  Mayor  of  New 
Ymk  three  terms. 

Soon  after  the  division  of  1712,  the  title  to  the  Ddavall  lands 
heesme  involved  in  controversy.  On  February  1,  1718,  Peter 
Van  Oblinus,  Johannes  WaJdron.  etc.,  patentees  of  Harlem,  eoii- 
Jinned  the  Delavall  lands  to  Abraham  Gouverneur;  hut  ('apt. 
-Tames  C'arteret,  son-in-law  of  ('apt.  Delavall,  had  a  dani^ljter 
ElizaUfli  wlio  married  Pliilip  Pipon,  and  Pipon  claimed  the 
<*Mtire  }d'op(Tty.  Out  of  the  jumble  of  counter-claims  and  litiga- 
tion which  ensued  lot  ^io.  9  became  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
line  npproximately  at  C-C  (plate  2G)  the  northern  half  represent- 
ing the  Gouverneur  interest  and  the  southern  half  the  Pipon 
interest. 
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Til  1T4S,  Jolnnirios  Myer,  through  ( roiivonieur,  perfected  ]ii?^ 
title  to  the  norili'  rn  half  of  No.  9,  which  passed  subsequently  to 
Adolph  :Myer,  2a.  (Kiker,  810-813.)  Adolph  Alyer,  2d,  wh.v, 
was  born  in  1092,  died  in  1762  and  left  it  to  his  son  Adolph,  3d^ 
(Kiker,  604.)  It  a{^»eaTs  ta  haye  been  in  the  Mjer  family  at. 
the  time  of  the  Bevolution. 

The  half  of  lot  No.  9  south  of  the  division  line  C-€'  heing- 
Pipon's  interest,  passed  in  1743  to  Simon  Johnson,  who  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1747,  sold  it  to  Lawrence  Low.  (Riker,  581^  810,. 
813.) 

Linvrenre  w;is  the  son  of  Jva\vreii(?e  .J arisen  Low,  owner  of  Lot 
No.  I  1  of  (lie  Fourtii  Division.    The  father  was  l)oni  in  Leerdani. 
llollaiid,  in  1B51  and  died  in  1727.    lie  held  nnniv  resjion  iM- 
positions  in  Harlem,  J?^.  Y.    The  son  was  born  in  Harlem  in  l<il>S. 
and  his  will  was  proved  Xovember  !  .  I7r»r..    (  Riker,  581.) 

On  February  3,  I7d2,  Lawrence  Low's  sons  Mariniis  and  John;., 
both  "yeomen,"*  divided  their  father^s  lands  which  aggregated^ 
149  acres.  (Riker,  582.)  On  tiliat  date,  Marinns  conveyed  to» 
John  his  half  part  of  "  that  certain  lot  of  woodland  No.  9  scitnato* 
lying  and  being  witiiin  the  town^ip  of  Hariem  aforesaid  trpons 
or  at  a  place  called  the  Langc  Bergh,  Ijeginning  in  the  i-oad  at  a 
stake  between  two  white  oak  sapliniis  and  runs  thence  north- 
westerly 07  decrees  118  rod  to  ]Iuds<ni's  river,  thence  in  breadth; 
on  TTudsoirs  river  47  rod,  thenee  southeasterly  07  degrees  100  rod 
to  the  road  containing  acres  1  rod  and  20  perches."f  (Liber* 
36,  page  79.) 

John  Low  was  still  in  possession  of  this  half-portion  as  late* 
as  October  25,  1766,  when  he  mortgaged  it  to  Henry  Cuyler  of 
Albany.  The  description  is  the  same  as  above.  (Liber  2  of 
Mortgages,  page  129.) 

Riker,  in  his  History  of  Harlem  (page  582)  says  that  betweem 
1762  and  1767  John  Low  sold  his  half  of  No.  9  to  John  Watkins.. 
In  view  of  the  above-mentioned  mortgage,  we  infer  that  the  con- 
veyance must  have  been  in  1707. 

*  In  1776,  Marinas  and  John  Low  kept  a  taTern  near  the  Fresh  Water,  eir 

Collect  Pond. 

t  The  dimensions  are  those  of  the  whole  lot,  not  of  the  half  lot. 
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The  southern  half  of  INo.  0  appears  to  have  been  in  the  John 

Watkiiis  family  at  the  time  of  the  Rcvohition. 

Lot  i\  o.  (V.  next  south  of  A'o.  i),  belonged  to  the  iiu.ssiiig  heirs  ad 
the  time  of  tlio  war. 

Aooes.-i  to  rlie  lots  al>o\ e-mciilioncd  was  by  a  wagon  road  whieh 
the  llark'iii  town  meeting,  held  .March  22,  1711-12,  ordered  to 
he  laid  out,  beginning  at  the  Kingsbridge  road  (then  the  (Queen's 
Highway)  at  Hendrick  Oblinus'  land  (probably  at  about  176th 
street)  and  mnuing  through  Obliuus'  property  to  the  north  end  of 
Long  Hill. 

During  the  Eevolution,  as  appears  from  the  British  Head- 
quarters map  of  Kew  York  and'  its  Environs  (1782),  there  was 
still  only  one  road  from  Fort  Washington  to  Fort  Tryon  on  Long 
Hill  between  the  Kingsbridge  road  and  the  Hudson  river.  It 

Avas  reached  bv  a  road  running  up-hill  from  the  Kingsbridge 
road  at  the  liliie  I^ell  Tavern,  at  18l8t  street,  to  the  south  side 
of  Furt  Washington. 

Having  thus  followed  the  historv  of  the  Fort  Trvon  site  up 
to  the  Revolution,  we  now  give  our  atrentiou  to  the  stirring  events 
which  gave  it  its  chief  distinction,  after  recounting  which  we 
will  resume  the  real  estate  narrative. 
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IV 

REVOLUTIOXARY  HISTORY  OF  FORT  TRYOX 

In  the  buttle  of  lort  Washington  on  November  10,  1776,  the 
American  troops  on  Fort  Tr^'on  Hill  won  the  distinction  of  mak- 
in<r  tlio  hra\  est  resistance  that  was  made  that  day  to  the  assault  on 
the  American  works,  and  this  ground  is  ever  to  be  remembered 
as  the  place  where  the  Americans  suffered  their  greatest  loss 
in  that  battle.  In  order  that  the  significance  of  what  occurred 
at  this  point  may  be  understood,  the  leading  circumstances  of  the 
assault  and  capture  of  Fort  Washington  may  be  recalled. 

The  citadel  or  central  work  of  Fort  Washington  was  a  five- 
bastioned  earthwork  occupying  almost  the  highest  elevation  of 
Manhartaii  I>hind  on  the  west  side  of  wliat  is  now  Fort  Wash- 
inii'ton  aveinie  on  the  line  of  18*M  strctt  if  projected.*  The 
a])i)roach  from  thv  <outh  wiis  covered  1)V  tlirec  lines  of  defense. 
T!ie  first  and  most  sontlierlv  exteiuh'd  aeros.s  the  liiuh  ground 
between  14r>th  and  147th  streets.  The  se<iond  zigzaiiged  across 
the  island  between  15'id'and  ir>r)th  streets.  Tlie  third  was  pro- 
jected approxinnitely  ah>ng  tlie  line  of  1(1 1st  street.  West  of 
the  fort,  on  the  heights  of  Fort  Washington  Point,  was  a  strong 
redoubt  which  is  still  extant  and  is  marked  by  a  boulder  monu- 
ment erected  under  the  direction  of  the  Fort  Washington  Chapter, 
D.  A.  R,  and  there  was  a  lesser  redoubt  on  the  extremity  of  the 
point  To  the  eastward,  at  what  is  now  called  Fort  George,  were 
some  unimportant  intrench  merits.  North  of  Fort  Washington  on 
the  same  ridge,  at  a  distance  of  six-tenths  of  a  mile,  was  the 
redoubt  subsequently  named  Fort  Tryon.    On  the  nortliern  end 

*  The  exact  location  of  this  dte  was  long  unknown.   The  name  "  Fort 

Wasliiiijxtoit  "  for  many  ytvirs  was  spread  on  city  map's  over  a  territory  of 
nearly  two  miles.  In  18*J(),  the  writer  of  tlu'st^  pagos  scl  out  with  ohl  maps 
and  surveying  instrument  witli  the  purpose  of  linding  the  site,  and  ha4  the 
good  fortune  to  find  two  bastions,  the  northwestern  and  southwestOTn,  still 
recognizable.  In  1901  he  elicited  from  Mr.  James  Gk>rdon  Bennett,  on  whose 
property  the  fort  stood,  the  p;ciiorovis  gift  by  means  of  whieli  the  Fort  Wash- 
ington monnniont  was  erecti-d  liy  tlie  I']mpirc  State  Society,  S.  A.  Jl..  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  American  Sn'iiic  and  Itistorie  Preservation  Society.  The 
monument,  on  the  west  siile  of  Fort  Washington  avenue,  marks  ihe  site  of  the 
northeast  bastion. 
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of  Inwood  Hill,  then  called  Cox's  Hill  or  Cock  Hill,  was  the 
Cock  Hill  fort.   While  on  Marble  Hill  at  Kingsbridgc,  on  Spiiv- 

toii  niiyvil  II ill  and  tlic  Heii^lits  of  Fordhain  was  a  chain  of 
several  redoubts,  the  most  considerable  of  whicli  was  Fort 
liidepeiid(;iiee. 

The  American  redoubt  on  i'ort  Tr^'OJi  Hill  —  or  Forest  Hiil  a& 
we  may  call  it  —  destined  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  the 
day's  events,  does  not  appear  to  have  Ix'en  a  work  of  any  strength. 
On  the  Sauthier-Faden  ''plan  of  F^ort  Washington,  now  Fort 
Knyphausen/'  etc.,  surveyed  soon  after  the  capture  of  the  fort,, 
the  redoubt  is  marked  "Battery  2  guns."  Doubtless  it  was> 
roinforoed  on  the  dowohill  sides  by  lines  of  abattis  and  obstruc- 
tions of  boulders  at  i>oiut8  of  vonta^we.  The  work  also  appears 
to  liave  had  no  name  at  this  time.  Hut  what  it  lacked  in  strennth 
of  cousi ruction  it  made  up  in  tlic  determination  of  tli(!  men  who 
defended  it.  'riie  troops  stationed  here  were  the  Marvland  antl 
Virginia  ritleuien  under  command  of  Col,  Moses  Rawliugs,  than 
whom  there  were  no  Ix^tter  soldiers  in  the  young  American  armv, 
as  was  demonstrated  less  than  three  m<mths  earlier  in  the  battle 
of  Brooklyn;  and  a  few  artillerymen  under  command  of  Capt 
Pierce.  Among  the  latter  was  a  cannoneer  named  John  Corbin 
of  York  county,  Penn.,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  wife 
llargaret  or  Margery,  who  won  distinction  that  day. 

On  all  sides,  the  American  troops  numbered  only  about  2800 
men  and  officers,  while  the  total  Jiritish  forces  numbered  about 
14,400. 

The  assjiult  was  made  on  all  four  sides,  (ieii.  Knyphauseri. 
came  down  from  Kiugsbridge  and  led  tiie  attack  with  detachmems- 
nf  ITcssians  from  his  corps^  the  brigade*  of  Rail  and  the  reigiment 
of  VValdeckers.  From  Ae  east  came  the  1st  and  2d  battalions  of 
Light  Infantry  and  two  battalions  of  Guards  under  Brig.  Gen. 
Matthews,  the  1st  and  2d  Grenadiers  asid  the  83d  regimeat  luder 
Lord  Oomwallisy  who  crossed  llie  Harlem  ri^r  from  Uniyersity 
Heights  at  200t!i  street  and  attadced  Laurel  HilL  Tbe  42d 
regiment,  commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  Stirlinsr,  supported  bv  two- 
l>attalions  of  the  2d  brigade,  landed  near  jligii  firidge,  also  on 
the  east.  From  Harlem  on  the  south  came  one  brip^ade  of  British 
and  one  of  Hessians,  commanded  by  Earl  Percy.  While  the  ihip- 
Pearl  bombarded  from  the  river  on  the  west. 
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The  attack  from  tibe  north  inteDeato  us  particularly,  beeaiue 

Forest  Hill  botre  the  brunt  of  it  AftOT  crossing  to  the  island, 
Knvpliuutieu's  division  was  Ui\ jjed  into  two  columns.  The  right, 
or  vvesteni  column,  under  Col.  Kail,  ascended  Cock  Hill  (Inwood 
Iliin,  easily  possessed  it.  and  approached  Forest  Hill  along  the 
riverside.  Knyphausen  himself  led  the  loft  colunm  in  a  direct 
frontal  attack  on  Forest  Hill  from  the  JJyckman  street  valley,  a 
detachment,  however,  attacking  the  east  slope  of  the  hill. 

The  aoene  presented  at  this  central  point  in  the  height  of  the 
battle  must  have  been  terrifying  even  te  the  atout  hearta  q£  the 
men  who  defended  the  hOL  A  oomoentratod  cannonade  from  the 
frigate  Pearl  on  the  weat,  from  the  12-pounder8  and  howitzers 
which  Ool.  Ball  stationed  on  Cock  Hill  on  the  north  and  from 
the  guns  covering  the  British  landing  at  200th  street  on  the  east, 
filled  the  air  with  its  thunderous  roar,  and  plunging  shot  and 
shell  crashed  against  the  rocky  crags,  ploughed  the  shallow  soil, 
and  dealt  death  among  the  Marylanders  and  Mrginians;  ^vhilo 
uj>  the  rocky  r-]<»]K'^  swarmed  over  four  thousand  mercenary 
troops,  impressive  looking  in  their  picturesque  uniforms  of  blue 
coats,  yeUow  breeches,  black  top  boot^  and  high  brass-mounted 
capsy  uttering  £eroe  oaths  and  charging  with  bayonet  ted  muskets 
when  firing  was  impossible  Enaign  Wiedeshalt  described  the 
cannonadijig  as  terrible. 

For  two  hours  the  little  handful  of  Americans  withstood  this 
terrible  onslaught,  the  riflemen  aiming  with  deliberation  and  pick- 
ing off  their  men  with  cool  determinatioai  to  stem  the  tide  if 
possible.  Under  their  praotioed  marksmanship,  Captain  Iftedem 
of  the  Wutgenan  regiment  and  his  Lieutenant  yod  Lowenfeld; 
Colonel  von  Bork,  Captain  Baikhausen  and  Lieutenant  Briede  of 
Knyphauacn".- ;  and  Captain  Walther  of  Kail's  regiment,  and  many 
others  of  the  enemv  fell.  .John  Jieuljcr  of  Iwuirs  rei^iment  wrote: 
"  We  were  obliged  to  creep  along  up  the  rocks,  one  falling  down, 
alive,  another  shot  dead.  We  were  obliged  to  drag  ourselves  by 
the  birch  tree  hu^ihes  up  the  height  where  we  reaUj.  could  not 
staud.'^ 

The  little  two-gun  battery  of  the  Americans  was  also  handled ' 
bravely,  but  the  small  ewplemeut  of  artillerymen  was  soon 
depleted  hj  casnaltieB)  and  in  the  emeigiBnc^,  Margaret  Corbin 
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took  a  iiiairs  part  and  assisted  in  cleaning  aiid  loading  her 
husband's  cannon.  When,  at  lengiii,  John  Corbin  fell  at  her 
feet  with  a  Hessian  bullet  in  liis  heart,  she  took  his  place  and 
loaded  and  hred  the  giui  herself,  until  three  grape-shot  struck 
her  and  wounded  her  in  a  terrible  manner. 

But,  as  Hohenstein,  a  Hessian  company  commander,  declared, 
The  Hessiaiks  made  impossibilities  possible,''  and  the  Amerieans, 
were  at  length  overcome.  Col.  Rawlings,  the  American  com- 
mander on  Forest  Hill,  was  wounded  in  the  thi^ ;  his  Major  was 
struck  down ;  many  of  his  men  had  fallen ;  the  two  cannon  could 
no  longer  be  served;  and  the  risinjr  tide  could  no  longer  \}e  stayed. 
Up  the  hillsides  the  enemy  swarmed,  and  2)ausing  a  moment  on 
the  crest,  ])lew  their  bugles.  Tlien  one  of  th(^  commanders  shouted 
"  Forward,  all  that  are  my  grenadiers,  '  and  with  cries  of 
"  Hoch !  they  overran  the  earthworks.  !N^ow  there  was  a  con- 
fused and  tumultous  mingling  of  Americans  and  Hessians  and 
a  desperate  hand  to  hand  struggle  in  which  many  Americans  were 
bayonetted,  the  Hessians  steadily  forcing  the  obstinate  Americans 
back  toward  Fort  Wa^ngton.  It  was  probably  the  slaughter  on 
Forest  Hill  that  Washington  witnessed  from  the  heights  of  the 
Palisades  across  the  river  and  that  drew  tears  to  his  eyes,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  the  time. 

(ien.  William  Heath,  in  his  Memoirs,  says  of  the  operations  at 
Forest  Hill: 

"  The  Americans  made  a  noble  opposition  .  .  .  and.  tor  a 
considei-al)le  time,  kept  them  from  ascending  the  hill,  making  a 
terrible  slaughter  among  them.  But  the  gi-eat  superiority  of  the 
assailants^  with  an  unabating  fimmess,  finally  prevailed;  their 
loss  was  greater  here  than  at  any  other  place." 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  Rawlings  and  his  little  band  on 
Forest  Hill  made  the  best  resistance  of  the  day. 

The  Americans  were  also  crushed  in  by  overpowering  numbers 
bv  the  divisions  under  ComwalHs  from  the  east  and  Earl  Percv 
from  the  south,  and  at  about  4  v.  Col.  Magaw.  commanding 
Fort  Washington,  was  forced  to  ca{)itulate,  and  the  whole  sur- 
viving Amerii'an  force  became  prisoners  of  war. 

In  honor  of  the  leading  part  which  Gen.  Knyphausen  took  in 
the  conquest,  Fort  Washington  was  renamed  by  the  British  Fort 
Knyphausen. 
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Conconiin^:  -Mnrfirarct  Corbin,  the  heroine  of  Forest  Hill  who 
was  the  protorvjx'  of  Moily  PitcluT  of  later  Monmouth  fame  and 
the  first  woiuaii  pensioner  of  the  United  States,  we  repeat  the 
following  from  the  20th  Annual  lleport  of  the  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Soeietv  for  IIM."): 

*•  Margaret  C'orhin  was  horu  in  .bVaiilcliu  Connty,  J*ennsylvania, 
•  November  12,  1751.  She  was  the  only  rhinuhter  of  Kobert 
C'  lliran  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  iu  17'»<>.  ;nid  wliose 
wife  (Margaret's  mother)  was  taken  into  captivity  by  the  Indians 
at  the  same  time.  Margaret  at  the  time  was  only  five  years  of 
age.  The  reason  she  escaped  was  tiiat  she  and  her  brother  were 
at  the  time  visiting  an  uncle,  brother  of  her  mother.  This  uncle 
raised  Margaret,  who  in  1772  married  a  Virginian  by  the  name 
of  John  Oorbin.  John  Corbin  enlisted  in  the  First  Company 
Ponnsylvania  Artillery  under  Captain  Francis  Proctor.  His  wife 
]\lari!aret,  havina-  no  children  or  other  home  ties,  did  what  many 
(»rlirr  nohle  women  of  tliat  day  did,  followed  lier  lnisl>and  to  war 
and  ii'Tered  lu'i'  services  as  a  nurse  and  aid  in  camp  lilc.  John 
('oriiiii  was  killed  at  the  l)attle  of  Fort  Washiiiirton.  Xovendjor  10, 
1770,  and  when  he  fell  Margaret  took  his  place  at  his  gun  and 
sort  ed  it  with  great  credit  till  struck  down  with  three  grape  shot 
which  nearly  severed  her  arm  and  a  part  of  her  breast.  At 
the  surrender  she  was  paroled  to  Gen.  Greene  across  the  river 
at  Fort  Lee  and  was  carried  with  other  sick  and  wounded  to 
Philadelphia.  Here  later  she  was  formally  enrolled  as  a  member 
of  the  '  Invalid  Begiment,'  the  history  of  which  is  most  interesting 
but  which  space  will  not  permit  giving  here.  An  interesting  item 
in  this  connection  is  that  Mary  Ludwig  was  also  a  Pennsylvania 
woman  and  nuirried  John  Hays  who  also  joined  the  same  regiment 
as  a  orunner.  Ilavs  was  wounded  in  1778  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth  at  which  plac(^  his  wife  '  Molly  l^itcher  '  as  she  was  called 
by  mend>ers  of  her  reuiment,  ))erformed  the  act  of  carrvin<i-  water 
in  a  pitcher  to  the  soldiers  under  tire,  and  took  active  part  in 
the  work  of  the  battery,  inspired,  perhaps,  by  the  earlier  acts  of 
Marirarct  (  '  rlun  in  1776,  with  whom  she  no  donbt  was  acquainted, 
and  which  placed  her  name  also  in  the  book  of  inmiortaK 

So  grievous  were  the  wounds  received  by  Margaret  Corbin  at 
Fort  Washington,  and  which  were  ultimately  the  cause  of  her 
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death  (  aiul  not,  as  Lossine:  would  Imve  n?  believe,  a  loath5»>me 
and  (lislionoraMe  disease)  that  tlie  Supreme  roiuicil  of  Philar 
delphia  on  ^Iiine  29,  1770,  granted  lier  ^'^0  ainl  reeonimended  her 
ix>  the  Board  of  War  for  a  regular  pen.sion,  wliich  that  body 
granted  July  C,  1779,  the  pen.sions  lieiug  for  a  soldier's  half  paj 
and  the  value  of  one  suit  of  clothes  each  vear  till  she  died.''* 

Immediately  upon  the  eapture  of  Fort  AYa«?hingt<Mi,  the  Bridsk  * 
proceeded  to  strengthen  the  works  and  build  some  new  ones.  In 
April,  1779,  they  pughed  to  an  advanced  state  of  completion  tiieir 
fortifieations  on  Laurel  HiU,  later  called  Fort  George,  and  in 
May  began  the  erection  of  a  batteiry  of  6  guns  on  the  site  of  the 
American  redoubt  on  Forest  Hill.  The  latter  battery  was  named 
Fort  Tryon  in  honor  of  the  last  royal  Governor  of  'Kew  York  and 
Major  General  of  Provineial  forces  of  the  (?ro\vn  dnrincr  the  war. 

The  letters  of  ATajor  (Jen.  James  Pattison,  who  had  niililiirv 
command  of  TS'ew  ^'ork  beginning  in  July,  17T*.>,  indicate  that 
he  consulted  (ien.  Knyphausen  and  Gen.  Trvi»n  on  various  occa- 
sions as  to  the  disposition  of  the  garrison  on  the  island,  and  that 
Tryon  and  Knyphauaen  were  thus  as  closely  associated  in  the 
councils  of  the  British  as  the  forts  named  after  them  were  related 
in  the  defense  of  the  city. 

At  the  same  time,  when  Fort  Tiy(m  was  built,  the  British  con- 
structed a  line  of  ciTcmnvallation  f lom  Fort  Tryon  across  the  val- 
(key  of  the  Singsbridge  aroad,  to  Fort  George,  so  that  Fort  Tryon, 
beudes  being  an  onlnnrork  of  Fort  Knyphausen  wrtli  a  command  of 
iihe  -Hiidaon  liver  on  llie  west,  now  had  the  added  importance  ef 
enfiladisig  the  barrier  across  the  valley  of  the  Kingsbridge  road. 
We  ai'e  enflbloil  to  .state  with  preciseness  wdien  the  work  on  this 
battery  began,  for  Lieut.  Von  Krafft^  of  the  Hesse  Caseel  Mus- 
keteer regiment  of  Col.  von  Ijonop,  in  his  diary,  states  nnder  date 
of  Tuesday,  ^lay  18.  1779,  that  he  was  detached  that  morning 
tOiASsist  the  British  engineer  Lieut.  Marshall  of  the  OOth  reghnent 
to  erect  the  battery.  We  also  learn  from  his  entry  nnder  date  of 
July  £0  iihat  since  ^Fay  he  had  worked  with  Donop'e  iHniiiifln 
iBgiinenrt  on  Foseat  fiiUl  and  ofmtinued  At  it  until  <the  woik  wm 

*  It  is  believed  that  Margaret  Corbin  lies  buried  in  an  unmarkad  grave  on 
the  west  b«nk  df  the  Hudson  -river  near  HigUlMid  Falls,  N.  T.  See  Annaal 
Reports  of  idiie  Society  Cor  1015,  pp.  U0^1i4;  and  HM,  pi«B  202. 
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competed.  The  British  work  of  Fort  Tryou,  then,  was  huilt  in 
part  by  the  regiment  of  Donop  who  led  the  skirmieh  line  in  the 

assault  oil  that  ]K)int  ^"oveinl>er  1770.  The  work  on  Forest 
Hill  contiuiu'd  Thr«>iiiili  August,  other  reg-iuuMits  contributing  con- 
tingents for  tin-  work  as  follows:  Tlie  Lieb,  Landgraf,  Prinz 
Karl,  Bose  and  Donop  regiments  eacli  gave  30  men  and  one 
ftiibalteru  a  day  :  the  44th  Knglit^  regiment  25  men  and  one  sub- 
altern; and  the  57th  English  regiment  35  men  and  one  subaltern. 

WlikW  engaged  iu  this  Mfork,  in  August,  1779,  Lieut  Von  Krafft 
felt-  SO'  weak  and  run  down  from  fe^er  th»t  he  thought  he  was 
gfiScBig  to*  die.  3l;y  sighs  can  ho  longer  move  €rod,"  he  wrote 
undflc  date  of  August  4.  But  he  didn't  want  to  die  until  he  had 
attained .  a  much  eoveted  promotion.  *^  I  would  be  ^ad  to  die 
ivere  it  not  that  I  must  die  a  &ub-officer  (that  worries  me,  on 
account  on  my  relatives,  even  at  the  brink  of  tiic  grave),"  But 
the  next  day  the  tVvHr  left  him  and  then  his  faith  i-eturned  and 
he  believed  "  God  will  guide  further  events  kindly  for  ine.''  Tt 
may  be  added  that  he  eventually  reeuvered,  and  wheu  the  war 
was  over,  he  married  an  American  girl,  stayed  in  this  country, 
foUowed  the  profession  of  a  teacher  in  New  York,,  and  later 
entered  the  employ  of  die  United  States  Treasury  Department  at 
Wadiington. 

As  August,  IT 70,  wore  <m,  the  powder  magazine  al  Fort 
Knyphausen  was  torn  down  and  the  wood-work  used  on  Forest 
Hill.  Wood-work  from  Fort  Independence  (soon  to  be  demol- 
ished) and  from  Kiugjibridge?  was  also  brought  on  wagons  to 
Fort  Trvon. 

On  August  ;J1,  a  little  tleehe,  or  outwork,  was  couinienced  on 
the  uoi-th  side  of  Forest  llill. 

Von  Xi'aift  s  diaiy  of  the  first  week  in  September,  1779,  gives 
what  we  may  conclude  was  one  of  the  important  reasons  for  the 
extensive  fortification  on  Laurel  Hill,  the  works  on  Forest  Hill, 
and  the  line  of  cireumvallati<m  connecting  the  two^  namely,  an 
epidemic  of  fever  among  the  troops,  which  reduced  the  numbes 
of  men  available  for  sen^ice  and  obliged  the  British  to  shorten 
their  line  of  defenses.  On  September  6  Von  Krafft's  regiment 
reported  over  200  sick,  superior  officers,  sub-officers  and  privates. 
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The  Hessiau  regiments  could  spare  only  20  men  apiece  for  work. 

There  was  a  Teritable  epidemic  here  and  the  inhabitants  and 
Rebels  also  were  frequently  visited  by  the  contagion."  On  Sep- 
tember 0.  177!>.  the  work  of  tearing-  down  the  series  of  works 
originallv  hcLLUii  Itv  the  Anu'rieans  hut  hiter  oecniiied  bv  the 
British  on  S))uyten  Duyvii  Jlill  and  Fordhani  Ilei^hts  heann. 
"  Their  destruction  was  undertaken,''  says  Von  Kratft,  l)ccause 
the  sick  increased  from  day  to  day  and  the  regiments  could  not 
endure  tlie  service."  With  the  demolition  and  abandonment  of 
Fort  Independence  and  neighboring  redoubts  by  the  British  in 
that  month.  Fort  Tryon,  Fort  George  and  the  connecting  line 
became  the  principal  reliance  of  the  British  for  holding  the  north- 
em  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  although  outposts  were  continued 
at  Fort  Prince  Charles  on  Marble  Hill  at  Kingsbridge  and  at 
Cock  Hill  (Cox's  Hill,  Inwood  Hill)  Hedoubt  Yon  Krafft,  writ- 
ing in  October,  1780,  says:  "Last  year  the  occupation  of  Fort 
Kniphaussen  was  counted  as  sharp  commando,  but  now,  the  line 
having-  heen  huih  across  the  front,"  it  was  only  occupied  by  a 
sul>-otHcer's  watch." 

After  the  surrender  of  the  British  at  ^'orktown,  Va.,  on  October 
11),  1781,  a  period  of  waiting  ensued,  and  it  was  not  until  April 
11,  178'3,  that  Congress  proclaimed  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  the  British  l)e'ran  the  active  movements  preliminary  to  the 
evacuation  of  New  York.+  The  Hessian  ti'oops  were  eiubarked  iu 
August,  and  on  August  5  news  reached  Philadelphia  that  Sir 
Guy  Carleton  is  dismantling  the  fortifications  at  Kingsbridge." 
(Hardy's  Corporation  Manual,  1870,  p.  799.) 

On  November  12,  1783,  Sir  Guy  notified  Washington  that  he 
would  withdraw  from  Kingsbridge  and  McGown's  Pass  on 
November  21  and  on  November  19  he  reiterated  the  notice.  We 
deduce  from  contemporai-y  records  that  the  (■ani|>s  and  works  l»e- 
tween  Kincsl)ri<li:<'  and  McCiown's  Pass  had  hoen  practically 
evacuated  before  the  21st,  and  on  that  date,  even  the  nominal 
control  of  Fort  Tyron  and  its  environs  passed  from  the  enemy  — 
four  days  before  the  city  projier  wa-^  evacuated. 

*  The  line  of  circmnvallatioii  from  Fort  Tryon  to  Fort  George. 

t  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  eigned  at  Paris  September  3,  1783. 
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The  outline  of  Port  Tryon  wa»  well  preserved  in  the  earl^ 
part  of  the  19th  century  and  is  shown  on  John  BandePs  survey 
of  February  1,  1819,  as  a  work  measuring  about  250  feet  across 

its  greatest  diameter  from  southwest  to  northeast.  Its  site  is  on 
tlie  western  side  of  Fort  Washington  avciuH'.  on  lots  Nos.'  45, 
4(»  and  47  of  The  Chittenden  estate  nicntioncd  hereafter.  For- 
tnnately  a  ennspicuous  portion  of  the  fort  has  l^een  preserved 
uortheast  of  the  house  of  Mr.  C.  JK.  Billings. 
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V 

THE  LUCIUS  CHITTK.NDEX  ESTATP: 

After  the  Revolution  two  men  suocesaivelj  built  up  great 
estates  oa  the  Long  Hill. 

One  was  Dr.  Samuel  Waikina,  whose  accumulations  culminated 
about  1818  in  the  acq^uisition  of  all  the  land  between  the  Kings- 
bridge  road  and  the  Hudson  river,  from  185th  street  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  lot  No.  10  of  the  Fourth  Division  between 
107th  aud  198tli  streets  excepting  tlie  southern  half  of  No.  10 
and  the  northern  half  of  ^o.  9. 

The  other  was  Lucius  Chittenden,  whose  estate  in  1S40,  more 
complete  than  Watkins',  included  all  the  land  between  the  Kings- 
bridge  road  and  the  river,  from  185th  street  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  lot  No.  10,  embracing  alwut  130  acres. 

Dr.  Watkins  was  the  son  of  John  Watkins,  an  owner  of  exten- 
sive lands  on  Jochem  Pieter's  Hills  before  the  Revolution.  (Biker, 
819.)  He  is  a  particularly  interesting  figure  to  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  because  the  village  of 
Watkins  at  the  head  of  Seneca  lake,  and  Watkins  Glen  (which 
latter  was  made  a  State  Reservation  at  the  instance  of  this 
Society)  are  named  after  him.  The  villajie  of  Watkins  wa>  first 
known  as  the  T)v,  Flint  Purelinse.  Dr.  Flint  sold  it  to  Jolm  W. 
AVatkins,  brother  of  Dr.  Samuel  Watkins,  but  about  1820  John 
W.  became  financially  embarrassed  and  in  1828  Samuel  went 
there  from  Xew  York  to  help  him.  Samuel  laid  out  the  village 
and  named  it  Salubria,  but  it  was  incorporated  April  11,  1842, 
under  the  name  of  Jefferson.  Hence  the  references  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Watkins  as  being  "  of  Jefferson."  He  died  in  April,  1851,  and 
in  1852  the  village  was  named  Watkins  in  his  honor. 

Lucius  Chittenden  is  described  in  a  conveyance  of  1844  (liber 
444,  p.  o\2)  as  a  merchant,  lately  of  >*'ew  Orleans  but  now  of 
Xew  York. 

We  will  now  take  np  the  post-Revolntlonarv  history  of  lots 
Xos.  10  and  9  of  the  Fourth  Division  aud  trace  them  into  Chit- 
tenden's ownership.  • 

2'he  northern  half  of  lot  No.  10  remained  in  the  Jfagel  family 
until  after  the  Revolution,  it  having  passed  by  devise  to  William 
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Xagrl  from  .Inlm,  -Jd,  and  his  other  Urotlicin.  Willisnn.  l>v  his 
will  dated  Aniiii<t  -jI,  ]S(MI.  left  lnt>  propcitv  to  his  l\>ur  nephews, 
Hendrick  Post,  Deimis  JPost,  Abraham  Po^t  and  Henry  Thison 
(or  Tifion)  and  his  nieeo  Lona  Wmt.  (Jiikcr,  014.)  Thiscm  thus 
aoqaired  the  northerly  half  of  !Xa  10  oontaiiiing  8  acres. 

On  Idardi  3,  1818,  Thison  conve^'ed  it  to  Samuel  Watkine.  It 
10  deieribed  as  bounded  on  ihe  north  by  the  land  of  Mnk  White^ 
on  the  south  by  John  B.  OQles,  on  the  east  by  the  Kingsbridge 
road  and  on  the  west  by  the  Hudsim  river,  and  ecMitaiiiing  S  acres. 
(Liber  126  of  Conveyances,  ptise  236.) 

On  ^lay  7,  1.^22,  Watkiiis  «*oiiveyp<l  the  same  to  Thomas  Sirong,, 
a  brewer,  for  $riOO.  It  is  (h'scrilH'd  .i-^  iie^ir  the  11-mile  stone,'* 
which  is  inexplicable,  as  the  1  l  inile  stone  wiu*  near  I7lst  street. 
Perhaps  the  ]L*-mile  stone  is  meant.  The  identity  of  the  lot  is 
unmistakable,  however,  as  it  is  the  parcel  *'  devised  to  Henry 
Thison  by  will  of  his  uncle  William  ^agel,  boumled  southerly  by 
Und  of  said  Strong  but  late  of  John  B.  Coles,  northerly  by  land 
of  Mrs.  White  and  in  possession  of  Mr.  Dyckman,  easterly  by  the 
Eih^^ridge  road  and  westerly  by  the  Hudson  river,  containing 
8  aoves.''   (Liber  160,  p.  87.) 

On  September  2f>,  1843,  ( Thomas  Strom;  liavinar  died)  John 
Strone;  of  Denmark,  Lewis  ('o.,  X.  Y.,  conveyc*d  the  same  parcel 
in  tlie  same  terms  as  above  to  James  Strwig  of  .New  Vork  City. 
(Lil>er  44:;,  p.  (>. ) 

On  Septemlx'r  5,  1840,  James  Strong  conveyed  it  to  Lucius 
Chittenden,  zepeating  substantially  the  previous  description 
including  the  erroneous  reference  to  the  ll-mile  stone.  (Liber 
462,  ip.  50.) 

The  southern  htAf  of  lot  No,  10  of  &e  iFonrth  Division  appears 
in  the  possession  cf  John  B.  Coles,  merdmt,  after  the  Revolution. 
Wie  4ittve  not  the  reeovd  of  his  aoquisition ;  but  that  he  aoqnired 
it  prior  to  1818  is  apparent  from  the  reference  to  it  above  on  this 

page. 

On  Septemlier  20,  1821.  <^oles  conveyed  the  southern  half  of 
Xo.  no  to  Thomas  Stroma".  It  is  mentioTied  as  the  "half  part 
of  a  lot  of  woinlland  the  whole  lot  containing  about  1^  acres 
be  the  same  more  or  less  .  .  .  des<5ril>ed  as  lot  Xn.  10  (ten) 
in  a  deed  from  Abraham  Myers  to  Abraham  Myers,  Junr.,  dated 
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tlio  18tli  day  of  April,  17.53,  being  the  northern  ( ?)  side  of  said 
h>r  ouimded  westerh"  l>v  the  i^Vorth  or  Hudson's  river,  southerly 
hv  tlie  land  late  of  Williiiin  ^Inllinor  or  Miller,  now  of  the  said 
Thomas  Strong,  easterly  by  the  main  road  leading  to  Kingabridge, 
and  northerly  by  land  late  of  John  Kagle  but  now  of  Dr. 
Watkins."  (Liber  154,  p.  335.)  In  this  eonveyance  and  later 
repetitions  of  the  description,  the  expression  "  northern  side  "  is 
evidently  a  mistake  for    southern  side.'' 

On  September  26,  1843,  (Thomas  Strong  having  died)  John 
Strong  conveyed  the  same  to  James  Strong.    (Liber  443,  p.  6.) 

On  September  5,  1846,  James  Strong  conveyed  it  to  Lucius 
Chittenden.    (Liber  482,  p.  59.) 

Thr  north  half  of  lot  No.  9  of  the  Fourth  Division,  as  before 
stated,  was  in  possession  of  Adolph  Myer  3d  at  the  time  of  the 
i; — t  -^^'av,  When  the  war  broke  out,  Myer,  being  a  Whig, 
retired  to  Dutchess  county.  When  the  war  ended,  he  eonclnded 
to  stay  there,  and  on  May  1,  1784,  traded  farms  with  Charles 
Duiyee  of  New  Yoik.  This  transaction  is  shown  by  the  deed 
from  Buryee  to  Myer  for  his  lands  in  Bombout  Precinct,  given, 
as  it  states,  by  virtue  of  a  mutual  exchange  of  farms."  Biker's 
History  of  Harlem  (page  607)  says  that  the  exchange  was  cor- 
roborated by  Simeon  De  Witt 

On  March  23,  l78r>,  Diiryee  mortgaged  the  property  to  John 
Titus  in  an  instrument  in  which  it  is  deserilxxl  as  one  equal 
half  part  of  a  lot  of  woodland  situate  lying  and  being  ut  a  place 
commonly  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Long  Hill  in  the 
First  (  V)  Division  of  the  Town  of  Harlem  known  by  Lot  l^o.  1> 
which  half  lot  is  about  5  chains  and  4  links  and  half  a  link  in 
breadth  and  runs  fr^m  the  aforesaid  hi^way  between  land 
formerly  bdonging  to  Lawrence  Low  and  Abrabam  Myer  north 
67  degrees  west  to  Hudson's  river  containing  16  acres  and  30  rods 
be  the  same  more  or  less."  (Liber  4  of  Mortgages,  page  62.) 
In  the  foregoing  description  we  find  in  the  words  "  First  Divi- 
sion "  another  of  those  mistakes  which  are  so  troublesome  to  the 
historian.  There  were  no  lots  of  the  First  Division  on  Long  Hill, 
and  the  Fourth  Division  is  meant. 

On  March  14,  178G,  Duryee  mortgaged  the  same  property  to 
Effingham  Lawrence  of  London,  Eng.  (Liber  4  of  Mortgages, 
page  238.) 
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As  a  result  of  Diiryee's  financial  troubles,  his  property  was  sold 
at  auction  and  on  March  30,  1789,  John  Ray,  master  in  chancery, 
conveyed  the  north  half  of  Lot  No.  9  and  various  other  pieces  of 
Duryee's  property  to  John  Titus  of  Bushwick.  (Liber  52  of 
Conveyances,  p^  116.) 

On  April  1, 1790,  Titus  sold  the  north  half  of  No.  9  to  William 
^olenaor  of  Bushwick.  (Riker,  608.)  The  name  Molenaor 
(variously  spelled)  means  Miller.  William  Molenaor  was  the 
great-grandson  of  Joost  Adriaens  Molenaor,  who  was  bom  near 
Delft  in  Holland  and  came  to  this  country  in  1(5<>0,  Joost  lived  at 
Kinirstoii  and  his  wife  was  once  captured  hy  the  Indians. 

On  Auii'Hst  18.  ISlS,  Molenaor  sold  the  nortliern  part  of  lot 
Xo.  0  to  Stephen  Allen  for  $6.37.50.  The  conveyance  describes 
the  lot  by  compass  Ix-arings  and  distances  and  says  it  contained 
12  acres  and  3  rods.  (Liber  129,  p.  281.)  This  appears  to 
have  been  a  scant  half  of  lot  J^o.  9.  See  pages  747,  748,  766 
and  771  concerning  the  width  of  northern    half  "  of  "No.  9. 

On  November  16,  1818,  Allen  conveyed  it  to  John  A.  Milde- 
berger,  a  tallow  chandler.  (Liber  134,  p.  27.)  The  occupation 
of  this  newcomer  may  have  suggested  certain  restrictions  on  neigh- 
boring property  mentioned  hereafter. 

On  June  22,  18.21,  Mildelx»rger  conveyed  the  same  to  Thomas 
Strong.    (  Liher  p.  2.")7.) 

Thomas  Sti-oiiii-  liaviii<r  died.  John  Strong  of  Denmark.  Lewis 
Co.,  X.  y.,  conveyed  it  September  26,  1843,  to  James  Strong. 
(Liber  443,  p.  7.) 

On  September  5,  1846,  James  Strong  sold  it  to  Lucius  Chitten- 
den, its  value  having  now  increased  to  $4,500.   (Liber  482,  p^  59.) 

The  southern  half  of  hi  No,  9  of  the  Fourth  Division  we  left 
in  the  hands  of  John  Watkins  before  the  Revolution.  Watkins 
having  died,  his  widow  and  children  mortgaged  their  property  to 
John  Maunsell,*  on  whose  complaint  the  Court  of  Chancery  on 
February  4,  1786,  ordered  the  premises  to  bo  sob].  On  September 
21,  1791,  however,  rhe  court  ordered  tliat  the  sale  Im  revived, 

*  .Toliu  Maunsell.  of  n  familv  included  in  the  Irish  Lan'Ied  Gentry,  became 

a  Brigadier  General  in  the  Enirlish  army.  Before  the  Revolutionary  War  he 
married  Elizabeth  Wrexcll.  widow  of  Peter  Wroxell  and  daiifrhtor  of  Kiohara 
Stilwell  of  a  well-known  2sew  York  and  New  Jerstiy  family,  ller  sister  Lydia 
became  the  wife  of  John  Walking. 
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and  on  Octoljer  4,  17!)2,  tlie  property  was  sold  at  auction  at  the 
Merchauts  Coli'oe  House  to  Cluirles  Watkiiis  to  whom  it  was 
couvej^ed  by  James  llu^iies,  Master  of  C'lumeery,  ^iarcli  20,  179^ 
The  proportv  was  dasci  ibctl  a-^  a  parcel  of  woodland,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  land  of  Adolpli  A  I  vor,  on  the  south  by  land  ed  Aaron 
Bussing^  on  the  east  by  Ihe  Kiugsbvidge  road,  and  on  the  west 
b>7  the  Huiison  river,  coxrtaining  about  acres.    (Liber  49, 

p.  29.) 

On  Mardi  28,  1793,  Oharles  Watkins  conveyed  ittoOen.  S<Am 

Maunsell.    (  Likn-  41),  p.  35.) 

In  I79r>,  Gen.  ^laun^ioll'.s  widow  sueccided  under  his  will  to 
this  and  other  ju'operty  and  on  ]\Jay  20,  ISl.").  devi.-ed  her  lands  to 
her  nephew  Dr.  Saniuei  Watkins  and  lier  nieees  hydia,  wife  of 
James  Jieekman,  und  illizahetb,  widow  of  Kobert  i\.  iDunkin. 
(Kiker,  8a»;  also  liber  118,  p.  254.)  The  southern  half  of  lot 
No.  9  appears  to  hare  fallen  .to  the  portion  of  Dr.  Watkins,  becaiue 
he  conrveys  it  in  the  instmment  next  mentioned. 

On  February  1, 1644,  Br.  Samuel  Watkins,  now  described  as  of 
^  Jefferson,  township  of  Bix,  Ohemung  Co.,  X.  Y.,''  eottveyei 
to  Lucius  Chittenden  a  tract  of  96.09  acres,  embracing  >die  lanA 
between  the  Kin^bridjre  road  and  Hudson  rircr  fi*om  about  38.5th 
street  to  the  middle  ai  \ot  N'o.  9  (^C-C,  plate  20)  thus  including 
the  southern  half  of  lot  Xo.  0.  The  description  b(:3<:in.=;  at  the 
west  tiide  of  the  K iii«i.sl>ridi:e  road  adjoining  the  land  ^>f  Kiehard 
F.  Oajnuan,  and  runs  northward  along  the  hii^hway  by  fifteen 
courses,  a  distance  of  2410  feet  (allowincr  for  a. detour  around  the 
sdioollioiise  lot)  to  the  land  of  Thomas  Strong  (northern  half  of 
No.  9) ;  Ihenoe  north  64""  W  west  1000  feet  and  nortii  <67*'  west 
460  feet  to  the  Hudson  river;  thence  southerly  along  lihe  Tiver 
by  various  courses  io  ^abeut  185th  street ;  thence  'eastward  to  plaee 
of  bef^nin^  at  the  Singsbridge  road.   (Liber  444,  p.  .312.) 

The  northern  line  of  the  property  last  ak^ve  mentioned  (C-iO 
was  not  ('((ineident  with  any  of  the  lot  boundaries  of  the  oh! 
Fourth  Division,  but  a])pears  as  before  stated,  to  have  been  alvonr 
the  middk'  of  lot  No.  9  —  rather  north  than  south  of  the  middle 
if  anything.  It  bepm  at  the  Kinosbrid2,'e  road  (  ("  )  about  xoidway 
between  104th  and  195th  streets  and  ran  to  the  HudsoB'rirer  at  a 
point  about  midway  between  193d  and  194th  streets.  It  may  be 
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described  further  as  beginning  at  the  north  side  of  the  present 
Bennett  avenue  where  it  curves  into  Broadway  opposite  Nagel 
avenue.  In  later  deeds  it  is  described  as  b^inniug  23  links,  or 
15.18  feet,  northwest  of  the  bridge  which  carried  the  Kingsbridge 

T(>ad  over  a  Lrook  :  and  the  brrM)k  mav  l>e  seen  to-dav  ruiininy: 
inid  a  culvert  iindfr  !>i-oad\vav  at  Ileiinett  incinie.  'I'his  boimdiirv 
line  beeaine  a  pei'iiiaiieut  landmark  in  .--iibscqurni  (Mjiiveyances, 
altliougli  the  old  lot  boundaries  of  the  i'ourth  Division  became 
obliterated. 

An  idea  of  the  enorniou?  increase  in  real  estate  valut  a  of  tins 
•eetion  of  the  city  is  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  consideration 
mentioned  in  thi:s  last  conveyance  of  nearly  07  acres  was  only 
$10,000.  Eight  years  later,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  only  eleven 
acres  of  this  tract  sold  for  $10,000. 

£y  the  conveyances  above  mentioned,  Chittenden  consolidated 
laB  holdings  in  184G  from  185th  to  197th  streets,  the  total  being 
about  loU  acre-s. 
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VI 

DEVELOrME:NT  OF  THE  BILLli^GS  ESTATE 

The  lAhhey  Tract  wnd  lAbhey  Castle 

It  is  next  in  order  to  trace  the  dissolution  of  the  Chittenden 
estate,  so  far  as  it  aifeets  Fort  Tryon,  and  the  gathering  together 
of  various  frnginent^  nf  it  by  Mr,  0.  K.  G.  Billings.  This  subject 
naturally  divided  itself  into  two  parts,  the  division  Kne  beinj^ 
tlie  midway  line  of  lot  No.  9  of  the  Fourth  Division  or  line  C*C^ 
on  plate  26. 

Taking  up  the  portion  south  of  that  line,  we  find  that  on  Noveiu- 
ber  1,  1851,  Chittenden  conveyed  to  Henry  Coggill  for  $7,300, 
a  tract  of  11  acres  and  32  V2  perches  lying  immediately  south  of 
line  OC'.    The  northern  boundary  line  of  this  11  acres  32 '  ^ 

j>erches,  began  at  C  23  links  (16.18  feet)  north  of  the  brook 
crossing  the  Kingsbridge  road  at  Bennett  and  Xagel  avenues, 
and  ran,  according  to  the  conveyance,  north  C>1^^  15'  west  156C.8-1: 
feet  to  the  Hudson  river  at  C;  thence  south  28°  30'  west  300.96 
feet  to  D;  thence  south  01°  15'  cast  1640.76  feet  to  the  Kings- 
bridge  road  at  D';  thence  northerly  along  the  Kingsbridge  road 
four  courses  agregating  310.14  feet  to  the  place  <>f  beginning,  C. 
(Liber  592,  page  321.)  This  is  the  lot  upon  which,  east  of  Fort 
Washington  avenue,  the  so-called  libbey  Castle  was  subsequently 
built* 

On  June  2,  1852,  Chittenden  conveyed  to  Coggill  for  $10,000 
another  parcel  containing  11  acres,  a  rood  and  18  perches  south 
of  and  adjoining  the  parcel  above  described.   Its  boundary  be^n 

at  D',  at  the  west  side  of  the  Kings! •rid<i<'  road  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  first  parcel,  and  ran  thence  along  the  .-oulhern  line 
of  tlie  lirst  parcel  north  01^'  15'  west  HS  lO.TO  feet  to  the  Hudson 
river  at  1);  thence  south  )U  45'  west  :50  1.'i:.'  feet  to  K;  tlicncc 
south  01'  15'  cast  1  <*.r.().r)(;  feet  to  tho  Kingsbridge  road  at 
E' :  tlicia-c  noi-i  licrly  along  the  road  2t>0.*.t7  feet  to  the  ]>lace  of 

*  This  parcel  is  considered  by  other  authorities  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to 
respect  as  the  southern  half  of  lot  No.  0  of  the  Fourth  Division  of  1712  and 
the  present  writer  a<  (  (  [jIs  it  as  suoh,  subject  to  revision  in  the  lig^t  of  future 
information.  T><>t  NH.  9  contained  over  32  acres,  therefore  11  acres  32^ 
perches  was  not  half  of  it. 
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beginning  at  IK.  (Liber  602,  page  439.)  Other  authorities  con- 
sider thi»  parcel  to  be  lot  No.  8  of  the  Fourth  Division  of  1712 
and  we  accept  the  identification  subject  to  revision  if  future 
information  shows  to  the  contraiy. 

On  July  1,  1852,  Coggill  conveyed  parcel  C-C'-D-D'  to  James 
Phalen  for  $10,000.    (Lil)er  Oil,  page  461.) 

On  the  next  day,  'Inly  2,  1852,  ('(j«r.2;ill  coiivoved  parcel 
JJ-D'-K-E'  to  Plialen  f..r  $12,302.50.    (Libin-  Oil,  page  458.) 

On  May  28,  1^5:>,  Plialen  conveyed  both  parcels  ( "-1)-D'  and 
D-D'-E-E'  to  Augustus  C.  iiichards  for  $25,000.  (Liber  084, 
page  522.) 

On  February  26,  1869,  Kichards  conveyed  both  parcels  to  Gen. 
Daniel  Butterfield  "  of  the  United  States  Army  "  for  $275,000. 
(Liber  1091,  page  276.) 

The  rapid  increase  in  real  estate  values  in  this  section  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  whereas  Watkins  in  1844  sold  to  Chittenden 
96.9  acres  for  $10,000  or  at  the  rate  of  about  $10.33  an  acre, 
twenty  live  years  hiter  Kichards  sold  alx)nt  221/2  acres  to  Butter- 
tiold  f..r  $275,000  or  at  the  rate  of  about  $12,222  an  acre. 

On  March  180',),  (Jen.  l>u  leriicld  conveyed  the  parcels  C-(  "- 
D-D'  and  L)-I/-E-E'  to  William  M.  Tweed  for  the  same  consider- 
ation, $275,000.  (Lil  r  1127,  page  208.)  At  this  time,  the 
Tweed  Tving  was  in  the  heiulit  of  its  successes ;  Tweed  was  in  funds 
and  the  real  estate  records  of  this  period  show  many  transactions 
in  which  he  figured  as  grantee.  Among  his  enterprises  about  this 
time  he  made  a  venture  in  the  hotel  business  in  connection  with 
the  old  Metropolitan  Hotel  at  582  Broadway,  between  Prince  and 
Houston  streets,  but  he  exceeded  his  ready  resources  in  fumishnisr 
it.*  Two  years  after  lie  acquired  tlie  prop<M'ty  at  Fort  Tryun, 
public  uneasiTirss  '!ver  the  plnndcriiiii-  ni'  the  City  became  acuro, 
and  on  Auiiust  10,  1871,  Tweed  conveyed  the  two  parcels  before 
mentione.l  to  his  son  Richard  .M.  Tweed  for  $250,000.f  (Lii  er 
1104,  piiiie  1  !♦.'). )  Pressure  l>y  tlie  creditors  who  furnished  the 
hotel  obliged  Kichard  ^^.  Tweed,  ou  October  25,  1871,  to  convey 
the  two  parcels  to  the  Pettier  &  Stymus  Manufacturing  Co.  for 

•  The  Metropolitan  Hotel  property  belonged  for  a  long  time  to  Alexander 
T.  Stewart. 

t  Wm,  M.  Tweed  was  arrested  on  December  16,  1871.  He  died  in  prison 
AprU  12,  1878. 
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$250^000.  (Liber  1194,  page  20^)  The  l^ottier  k  Stymos 
llaau&cturmg  Go,  were  a  great  upholstery^  fomitnie  and  deeor* 
ating  firm. 

On  December  1,  1871,  the  Fattier  &  Stynras  Co.  sold  the  two 
parcels  to  William  Armstrong  for  $150,000.     (Liber  1206, 

page  93.) 

On  NovomlKT  7,  1872,  Ariiistnaisj:  sold  the  two  parcels  to  Alex- 
ander T.  St<nviut,  the  laiiioius  merchaut,  for  $ioO,OOU.  (Liber 
126:;.  pao,.  4;;.) 

Mr,  Stewart  died  iu  187(5  and  on  June  4,  J 5^0,  iiis  widow 
Cornelia  sold  the  two  parcels  to  William  Libbey  for  $112,^0; 
(Liber  1542,  paae  428.) 

It  is  from  the  Libbej  family  that  Libbcy  Castle  derives  its 
name  although  they  did  not  build  it,  as  will  £^>pear  hereafter. 

On  Xovember  14,  1894^  William  Libbey  conv^ed  to  Jonas  !M!. 
Libbey  a  portion  of  these  parcels  oontaining  3.121  acres,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Kingsbrid^  road,  from  C  to  E',  on  the  west  by 
a  line  parallel  with  and  distance  22."). 8  feet  therefrom,  on  the 
liorlli  liy  the  included  portion  of  the  line  C^-("  and  on  the  south  by 
the  included  portion  of  the  line  E-K'.  (Liljer  7),  pai^c  208.  iu 
section  8  of  Conveyances  in  the  K^gister  s  Othce,  Hall  of  liecords.) 
But  this  conveyance  has  no  special  significance  as  the  same  prop- 
erty appears  to  have  been  included  in  a  subsequent  conveyance 
between  the  Libbeys. 

On  January  10,  1896,  William  Libbey  eonve^'ed  to  Jobsa  M. 
Libb^  and  Frederick  A.  Libbc^'  all  of  parrels  C-C-D-IX  and 
B-IK'E-E'  inchuling  the  3.121  acres  last  above  mentioned.  (Liber 
6,  page  380,  in  section  8.) 

By  some  unc\]>lai liable  coincidence  of  dates,  mi  the  same  date 
(dannary  1<>,  l.^Dii)  on  wliich  William  Lil^hi  v  •"  jx  rsoually 
appeared  "  f:nd  executed  the  foreiioinii'  couveyauc(\  his  wile  Eliza- 
beth appears  as  a  widow  and  conveys  her  right  of  dower  iu  the 
projxirty  to  Jonas  and  Frederiek.    (Lilx»r  6,  page  389,  section  8.) 

On  September  1,  19():>,  Elizabeth  Libl>ey,  widow  of  William, 
conveyed  to  Jona»  and  Frederick  Libbey  her  interest  in  the  two 
parcels  and  certain  other  propertv.  (Liber  10,  page  306,  section 
8.) 

Now  the  parcels  C-C'-D-D'  and  D-IV-K-E'  bivame  split  up;  and 
on  the  same  date  above  mentioned,  September  1,  1903,  Jonas  sold. 
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to  SMtriek  libbej  hit  intorast  in.  thai  portion  of  panel  G-0'- 
B-iy  lying  between  Fort  Waahmgton  ayenne  and  Broadway, 
Thia  lot  n  said  to  measure  291  feet  8  inches  between  its  southern 

and  northern  boundaries.  By  the  same  deed^  Jonas  conveyed  to 
Frederick  his  interest  in  the  portion  of  parcel  O-C'-D-D'  lying 
between  Fort  Washincfton  avenu(»  and  Boulevard  Lafayette,  and 
enona;h  of  parcel  D-TK-E-E'  adjacent  thereto  between  the  avenue 
and  boulevard  to  make  the  distance  between  the  northern  and 
southern  boundaries  of  this  portion  400  ft.  (Liber  20,  page  135, 
section  8.)  This  deed  is  especially  interesting,  as  it  contains 
leatnctions  running  with  the  title,  against  35  different  kinds  ci 
voBf  including  any  distilleiy,  brewoiy,  slaughteir-house,  factoiy, 
foondiy,  bone-btnling  eatabltahment,  efaurch,  reformatory,  seliool 
nunaeiy,  stable,  hog-pen,  etc,  etc 

In  order  to  confirm  and  correet  certain  details  in  the  description 
in  the  dieed  of  September  1, 1903,  Jonas  Libbey  executed  another 
(ionveyanco  of  the  same  interest  to  Frederick  Libbey  on  March  4, 
1904.  The  northern  boundary  of  the  lot  cast  of  Fort  Washington 
avenue  is  stated  to  l>o  (>23.85  feet  loii«>'  and  the  southern  boundary 
765.22  feet  Ions',  the  two  boundaries  bcinij:  parallel  and  291  feet 
8  inchcB  apart.  I'he  nortliem  boundary  of  the  lot  west  of  the 
avenue  is  stated  to  be  324.66  feet  long,  the  northern  and  southern 
lx)undaries  being  parallel  and  400  feet  apart  (Liber  20,  page 
273,  in  section  8.) 

The  portion  lying  west  of  Fort  Washington  avenue  was  sufficient 
to  make  four  lots^  each  100  feet  wide,  running  through  to  tiie 
Boulevard  Lafayette.  For  purposes  of  descriptiGn  we  will  refer 
to  the  northern  ihtee  from  north  to  soutii  as  X,  Y  and  Z.  (Plato 
26.) 

On  December  5,;  1904,  Frederick  A.  Libbey  conveyed  lot  X 

iibovt^mcntioned  to  Oonieliufi  K.  G.  Billings.    (Liber  22,  page 

ir.2,  section  8.) 

On  Deeeiiilx  r  i*T.  1!H>4,  Libbey  sold  to  Hugh  J.  (irant  Uw 
100  foot  lot  ^  ,  lying  between  Fori  Washington  avenue  and  Boule- 
A'ard  Lafayette ;  also  the  portion  of  parcel  C-C'-D-D'  lying  between 
Fort  Washington  avemie  and  Kingsbridge  road,  on  whidi  Libbey 
Castle  stands.  (Liber  21,  page  278,  section  8.) 
25 
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On  December  31,  1904,  Grant  conveyed  the  aame  to  BillingiB* 
(Liber  25,  page  463,  section  8.) 

On  Angdst  8,  1905,  Frederick  A.  Libbej  convejed  to  Billings 
the'  ioO-foot  lot  Zy  lying  between  Port  Washington  av^ue  and 
Boulevard  Lafayette.    (Liber  26,  page  329,  section  8.) 

In  the  foregoing  narrative  of  real  estate  transactions,  we  have 
passed  over  the  interesting  rvont  of  the?  erection  of  the  landmark 
cjilled  Libbey  Castle.  This  picluresqiie.  structure,  built  of  native 
Manluittiin  schist,  four  square  with  a  square  tower  ou  its  south- 
western front,  stands  in  the  axis  of  ^'ort  Washington  avenue  as  one 
approaches  from  the  south,  and  the  avenue  curves  around  its  west 
side.  It  stands  on  tlie  eastern  portion  of  parcel  C-C'-D-D'  before 
mentioned,  which  is  considered  approximately  identical  with  the 
sontibem  half  of  lot  No.  9  of  the  Fourth  Division;  Althou^ 
called  Libbey  Castle,  it  was  built  about  20  years  before  the  Libbeys 
took  title  to  the  property.  The  castle  was  built  by  Augustus  C. 
Richards,  soon  after  he  acquired  the  property  in  1855.  According^ 
to  our  best  information,  it  was  erected  in  1856.  With  a  view  to 
getting  the  must  authoritative  information  on  this  point,  we  wrote 
to  tlie  Libbey  family.*  ^fr.  Jonas  ^l,  T>ibbey  of  Xew  York  City, 
son  of  William,  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  built  in  1856  or 
1857.  He  says  that  Mr.  Kichards  occupied  it  only  a  short  time, 
after  which  no  one  lived  in  it  until  William  Libbey  took  it  .in 
1876  for  his  summer  home.  WLLliam  Libbey  was  a  partner  of 
A.  T.  Stewart  who  acquired  the  property  in  1872,  and  in  1874 
there  was  an  understanding  between  them  as  to  the  future  owner- 
ship of  the  house  and  tract  which  was  consummated  in  the  sale 
to  Mr.  Libbey.  Mr.  Jonas  M.  Libbey,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer 
dated  February  12,  1017,  roforrini!:  to  various  picturesque  stories 
about  the  Castle,  says:  "  Sensational  story-writers  have  invented 
nmre  about  it  that  is  not  true  than  anyone  ever  knew  as  a  matter 
offaf't."    (See  plate  ."i.-l) 

*  Three  bods  of  William  libbey  survive  him,  namely,  Messrs.  Joaaa  IC,  and 
Frederick  A.  Libbqr  of  New  York  City  and  Prof.  William  Libbqr  of  Frinoetoft 
University. 
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Ths  Norihem  ChUtmden  Lois 

The  land  of  Chittenilon  in  lot  No.  10  of  the  Fourth  Division  and 
in  the  northeni  aCHialled  half  of  No.  9  (A-A'-C-C)  had  a 
somewhat  more  diversified  history.  It  remained  in  the  Chittenden 
family  until  after  the  Civil  War.  On  April  15^  1865,  Lucius 
GhitteDden  made  a  will,  in  which  he  practicallj  turned  over  to 
his  nephew  Sterne  Chittenden  in  trust  all  of  his  real  and  personal 
property  except  a  house  and  lot  at  No.  30  East  19th  street,  to 
become  effective  after  Lucius  Chittenden's  death.  Among  other 
things,  he  devised  "  niy  homestead,  that  is  the  piece  of  land  pui> 
chased  by  me  of  Strong  eoutnining  2^  acres  more  or  less.*  .  .  and 
known  as  the  Fort  Trvon  property,  lyin*r  between  the  lands  of 
A.  C.  Ixichards  on  the  south  side  and  of  William  Havs  on  the 
north  side  "  to  his  daughters  Lucia  and  Harriet  S.  and  his  nephew 
Sterne  Chittenden,  earnestly  recommending  that  his  nephew's 
share  ^*  be  retained  in  the  family/'  He  appointed  Sterne  Chitten- 
den and  Augustus  C.  Richards  trustees  of  the  trusts  in  his  will 
and  Sterne  Chittenden  his  executor.  (Liber  967  of  Conveyances, 
page  534.) 

On  June  21,  1866,  Lucius  Chittenden  executed  another  instru- 
ment, directing  his  nephew  to  carry  out  the  instrument  of  April 
15,  1865,  but  on  Anguat  2,  1807,  the  Supreme  Court  decreed 
that  the  instrument  of  Tune  21,  1860,  had  been  obtained  by  the 
nephew,  wlio  was  a  lawyer,  by  undue  influence  and  therefore 
was  null  and  void.    (Liber  1008  of  Conveyances,  p.  615.) 

On  January  6,  1868,  therefore,  Sterne  Chittenden  conveyed 
the  property  back  to  Lucius.    (Liber  967,  p.  634.) 

In  October,  1871,  the  property  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  into 
plots  and  lots.  This  map,  No.  727  in  the  Begister's  Office,  is 
entitled  "  Map  of  property  belonging  to  Estate  of  Ludus  Chitt^- 
den  at  Fort  Washington  on  the  Kingsbridge  road,  made  by  Edward 
Boyle,  City  Sim  eyor,  dated  October  A.  B.  1871  filed  in  the  Office 
of  the  Rec^ister  of  the  Citv  and  Countv  of  New  York  on  the  27th 
day  of  November  1871."   On  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  35  lots, 

*  If  \he  property  which  he  ftoqwred  from  Strong  eontalned  28  aerea,  thto, 

as  lot  No.  10  contained  17  acres  more  or  less,  the  northern  part  of  lot  No.  9, 
which  we  have  called  Die  northern  "hall/*  muat  have  oontained  onlj  about  a 
third  ci  No.  9,  or  about  11  acres. 
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generally  about  26  feet  "wide  and  125  feet  deep,  were  laid  out  and 
nwnbered,  consecutively  from  north  to  south.  No.  1  being  at  the 
northerq  boundary  of  ojd.lot  No.  10  of  the  Fourth  Division 
between  197th  and  198th  streets^  and  No.  35  being  at  what  we 

have  previously  called  the  midway  line  of  old  lot  No.  of  tlie 
Fourth  Division,  that  is  to  say,  ihv  iiortlioni  side  of  iifiincti 
avenue  as  it  curves  into  Eroadwav.  I'ctweeu  these  r>i-oadwav 
lots  and  Fort  Washington  avenue  were  six  large  lots  numbered, 
from  south  to  north,  from  36  to  41  both  inclusive.  Between  Fort 
Washington  avenue  and  Riverside  Drive  were  fifteen  more  lots 
numbered  from  42  (the  mansion  lot)  to  56,  while  between  Bivert- 
side  Drive  and  the  river  the  area  was  divided  into  five  lots  num- 
bered ft<m  57  to  61.    (See  plate  26.) 

Of  these  various  parcels,  lots  Nos.  20  to  31  inclusive  on  Broad- 
way, and  all  the  lots  between  the  Broadway  tier  and  Biverside 
Drive,  namely  lots  36  to  56  inclusive,  were  eventually  acquired  by 
Mr.  C.  K.  G.  Billings.  It  would  be  too  Tedious  to  follow  all  of  the 
inierrncdiatc  transactions  between  tlu^  Chittenden  and  liillings 
ownerships,  but  the  last  stages  by  which  they  passed  to  Mr- 
Billings  may  be  mentioned. 

The  first  of  all  of  Mr^  Billings'  acquisitions  on  Fort  Tryon  Hil  I 
was  made  October  5^  1901,.  when  he  bought  from  Henry  Diedei 
lots  44,  45,  46,  53  and  54.  (Section  8,  liber  17,  p.  103.)  The 
boundaries  of  lot  44  began  in  center  of  Fort  Washington  avenue 
329  feet  2%  inches  north  of  C-C^  the  northern  boundary-  of  the 
Libbey  property,  and  ran  north  64**  west  288  feet  9%  inches; 
nortli  28  4:]'  20"  east  1 1:>  feet  2  inches;  south  54°  east  oOii  feet 
3  inches  to  Fort  Washington  aN  cnue  and  south  36°  west  1 14  feet 
2%  inches  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Lot  45  (north  of  44)  front^^ 
102  feet  on  the  avenue.  Lot  53  behind  it  reaches  to  Kiverside 
Drive.  Lot  46  fronts  102.25  feet  on  the  avenue  while  lot  54 
behind  it  reaches  to  Biverside  Drive.  On  thia  property  acquired 
from.  Diedei,  and  on  which  formerly  stood  an  old  framework 
observation  tower,  Mr.  Billings  began  to  build  his  chateau  called 
Tiyon  HalL  He  first  built  the  tower  of  the  chateau,  which  is  of 
ivbod  covisred  with  stucco,  and  subsequently  added  the  rest  of  the 
.building  of  brick.    (See  plate  27.) 

On  October  7,  1901  Frederick  Beck  conveyed  lot  38  and  the 
northern  half  of  lot  37  to  Mr.  Billings.    (Section  8,  liber  16,  p. 
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302.)  On  tiiis  property,  lying  on  the  ea^lei  ii  side  ol  iort  Waalt^ 
iugton  avenue,  Mr.  Billings  built  his  iaiuous  stiihles. 

On  April  11103,  Sarah  V.  Baker  conveyed  to  Mr.  Billinga 
lots  42,  4W  and  50,  adjac^t  to  the  Libbey  property,  fronting  215 
feet  on  Fort  Washington  avenue  and  234.76  feet  on  Riverside 
Drive,  and  containing  53.^9  city  lots.  (Section  8,  liber  20, 
p.  405.)    Lot  42  is  the  old  Chittenden  mansion  lot. 

On  July  2,  1903,  William  Bankin  conveyed  to  Mr.  Billings 
lots  Nos.  20,  21,  22.  23,  24,  25,  2C,  27,  28  and  29  fronting  248 
feet  on  Bruadvvay  iuid  extending  back  125  feet.  (^Section  8,  liber 
18,  p.  99.  ) 

On  June  0,  1004,  Mr.  Billing?*  pinvhased  t'lom  .loim  t 'oniioJly 
lot  No.  30  fronting  25  feet  on  Broadway  and  extending  back  125 
feet.    (Section  8,  liber  20,  p.  404.) 

On  June  7,  1^04,  Mr.  Billings  purchased  lots  Nos.  31,  43  and 
51  and  the  southern  half  of  37  from  Mrs.  Ignatius  Badley,  Jr. 
(bom  Emma  Muschenheim).  The  adjoining  lote  43  and  51 
extend  from  Fort  Washington  avenue  to  Riverpide  Drive,  No^  43, 
fronting  114.22  feet  on  the  avenue  and  No.  51  fronting  98.17  on 
the  driva    (Section  8,  liber  20,  p.  401.) 

The  two  lots  43  and  51,  have  especial  interest  on  account  uf  tlie 
Muschenheim  ownership.  On  .Fannary  14,  189G,  Elliott  Sanford 
as  referee  conveyed  them  to  Henry  W.  Schmidt.  (Sec.  8,  libt  r  ('», 
p.  375.)  On  Xovemlx^r  80,  189(),  Schmidt  sold  them  to  William 
0.  Muschenheim  for  $32,000.  (Sec.  8,  liber  8,  p.  138.  )  Mr. 
Muschenheim  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Hotid  Astor  and  well-known 
for  his  public  spirit.  His  memWship  in  the  Mnuicipal :  Art 
Society  and  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Sodety  are  iudications  of  his  interest  in  civic  affairs.  He  took 
a  particular  interest  in  the  histoty  of  Fort  Tryon  and  did  much 
to  make  its  fame  Imown.  During  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration 
in  1909  he  inspired  Mr.  Billings  to  erect  the  Fort  Tryon 
monument.  ' 

On  April  17,  1902,  Mr.  Mnschenln'ini  conveyed  Va>  V-\  and  51 
to  his  daughter  Emma,  who  had  recently  married  -Mr.  Ignatius 
Radley,  Jr.  (Sec.  8,  lilx^r  17,  p.  .'i72.)  Mr*.  Badley,  as  Enuna 
Muschenheim,  had  bought  the  southern  half  of  lot  Xo.  37  from 
Frederick  Beck  and  others  on  January  20,  1897,  and  near  dates 
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(sec.  S,  liber  8,  pp.  258,  280,  282),  and  on  January  23  1897,  had 
bought  lot  31  from  Francis  P.  Basaett  (sec.  8,  liber  8,  page  405). 

On  Decenibor  19,  1903,  the  Muschenheim  house  was  destroyed 
by  fire  and  on  June  7,  1904,  Mrs.  Eadley  conveyed  the  two  lot* 
4S  and  51  and  half  of  37  to  Mr.  Billings  as  before  stated.  Mr. 
Miuohenhoiin  then  moved  to  another  historic  site.  Fort  No.  1, 
on  Spuyten  Diiyvil  Hill,  and  Mr.  Billings  built  his  peigola  on  the 
ebmmanding  site  of  Mr.  Musehenheim's  house. 

On  Dec^ber  6,  1004,  Geozge  O.  Knapp  sold  to  Mr.  Billings 
lot  36,  being  the  southernmost  of  thie  big  lots  on  ihe  east  side  of 
Fort  Washington  avenuo.  (See.  8,  liber  25,  p.  464.) 
•  On  Scpteinber  1."),  1905,  Emma  Muschenheim  Radley  sold  lot« 
47  and  48  to  Mr.  lUllirigs.  (Sec.  8,  liber  24,  p.  459.)  On  these 
\oiii  Mr.  nillliifi^  built  liis  swimniiujz:  }X)ol.  The  principal  ram- 
parts of  Fort  Tryon  wore  located  on  lots  45,  46  and  47,  and  there 
is  a  snbstantial  portion  of  them  still  prosen  ed  on  lot  46. 

On  November  11,  1907,  Frederick  J.  Middlebrook  aM  lot  65 
to  Mr.  Billings.    (Sec.  8,  liber  28,  p.  259.) 

-  On  July  S2,  1908,  Eugene  Lw  Budse  as  executor,  and  Eugene  L. 
Bushe  and  Stephen  Fii^e  as  trustees,  of  the  estate  of  ihe  lute 
Ftederick  Bedford,  sold  lots  52  and  56  to  Mr.  Billings  for 
$95,000.  (fiec.  8,  Hber  24,  pw  397.) 
'  On  March  18,  1911,  Bushe  and  Fiske  above-mentioned,  repre- 
senting the  Bedford  estate,  sold  lots  39,  40  and  41  to  Mr.  Billings 
for  $63,000.    (Sec.  8,  Uher  40,  p.  4.)* 

Mr.  Billing's  total  a(Mpiisitions  on  Fort  Tryon  were  alwut  25 
acres. 

Mr.  Hillings  <l('veloj)ed  this  property  with  consummate  art. 
His  residence,  which  he  named  Tryon  Hall,  is  set  upon  the  highest 
elevation  of  the  tract  250  feet  above  the  river  on  the  very  site 
ef  Fort  Tryon.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Guy  Lowell,  the  celebrated 
architect  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  the  style  of  the  period  of  Louis 
XIY,  and  with  its  towers  and  steep  roofs  looks  like  a  veritaUe 
chateau  transported  by  magic  from  the  heart  of  France.  Korth 

*  In  1010.  Ihe  Bedford  holdings  of  the  former  Chittenden  lota  were  surveyed 
and  plotted  ou  a  "  map  of  33  lots,  property  of  the  Bedford  estate,"  etc.,  by 
0«o.  €.  Hollerith,  dated  June  SI,  1910,  and  filed  Jnly  tO,  1010,  being  map 
Ifo.  I486  in  the  Kfigister'B  Office.  Loii  90,  40  and  41  of  the  Chittnta  map 
appearfi  as  lots  20  to  27  inclnaive  of  the  Bedford  map. 
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of  the  house  is  a  long  awimraing  pool,  enclosed  and  roofed,  while 
south  of  it,  on  the  site  of  the  Muschenheim  house,  is  a  pergola 
from  which,  as  from  the  house  itself,  superb  views  can  be  had  of 
the  Palisades  and  of  the  river  both  northward  and  southward. 
The  surrounding  grounds  are  laid  out  with  paths  and  drives  and 
tie  planted  in  the  height  of  the  hmdseape  arahiteot's  art  The 
bronze  electroliers  are  ornamented  with  the  Billings  ooat-of<«rnis. 
(See  sketch  in  comer  of  plate  S6.)  Barkers  *^  General  knmty  " 
gives  the  following  heraldic  description  ci  the  arms  of  *Billings 
of  Bedforsdhire:  ''Gules  a  cross  between  four  crosssi  erosslot  ^ 
#teh^  ai^nt.  Crest :  An  arm  embowed  vested  holding  a  covered 
cup.''  Which  means  that  upon  a  red  shield  is  a  white  or  silver 
cross  of  St.  George,  dividing  the  .shield  into  foiTr  compartmont». 
In  each  compartineut  or  quarter  is  a  white  cross  with  three  short 
arms  and  one  lone  arm.  The  three  sliort  amis  are  crossed  near 
their  ends^  and  the  longer  arm  is  jwinted.  The  crest  is  an  upraised 
beat  arm  in  a  coat  sleeve,  die  hand  holding  a  covered  cup  whidi 
represents  the  grail. 

The  entrances  to  the  grounds  from  Fort  Washington  avenue  axe 
two  monumental  gateways  of  masonry  with  ponderous  wrou^t 
iron  and  oak  gates.  Just  inside  the  northern  gateway,  up  against 
the  picturesque  roeks^  is  the  artistic  bronze  monument,  designed 
by  Hr.  Charles  R  Lamb,  and  erected  by  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society  through  Mr.  Billings'  generosity  at 
the  time  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  in  1909,  marking  the 
site  of  Fort  Tryon.     (See  plate  20.) 

The  approach  from  the  Kiversid^*  Drive  is  l>v  a  wonderful 
winding  driveway  2000  feet  long  bciiiiniinp:  at  lot  40,  by  means 
of  which  a  pedestrian  or  vehicle  can  easily  ascend  to  the  heights 
upon  which  the  chateau  stands  125  feet  above  Riverside  Drive. 
This  private  driveway,  just  after  it  leaves  the  Riverside  Drive, 
passes  through  a  lofty  arcade  of  ponderous  masonry,  which  has 
tiled  vaulted  ceiling,  and  openings  between  the  piers  on  the 
western  side  toward  tiie  river  and  in  its  circuitous  upward  course 
comes  around  upon  the  top  of  the  arcade,  giving  the  bdiolder 
another  superb  prospect  in  all  directions.  The  roadway  itself — a 
work  of  engineering  highly  suggestive  of  Roman  work,  and  some- 
times called  the  "  Roman  Road  —  has  a  deeply  laid  foundation 
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and  is  paved  witli  specially  made  hard  brick.  It  cojsI  Mr.  Billings 
a  small  fortune,  lie  waiiied  a  road  of  not  more  than  10  jjer  cent 
grade  tlmt  ho  might  be  able  to  drive  his  automobile  over  it  at 
high  speed.  Engineers  spent  much  time  studyinj:  the  project 
before  they  reached  a  decision.  They  thought  the  cost  of  the 
itnprovement  would  prevent  its  being  built,  but  though  it  oovt 
upward  of  $100,000  Mr.  Billing^  did  not  hesitate.  ^ 
On  the  east  aide  of  Fort  Washington  avenue  opposite  Tryon 
HflU  19  the  remarkable  stable  in  which  Mr.  Billings  kept  his 
fine  horses. 

'  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Billings  spent  $2,000,000  altogether  in  the 
purchase  and  improvement  of  this  property.  He  vacated  the 
premises  in  1915.  . 
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MR;  ROCKEFELLER'S  ACQUISITIONS  AND  GUT 

As  stated  at  the  beginuing  of  this  pai>er,  in  January,  1917.  it 
^as  rcport<id  in  tlic  newspapers  that  Mr.  John  D.  Kockefeller,  Jr., 
had  pnrcha.sed  not  only  the  '2r>  acres  of  the  Billings  property," 
before  described,  but  also  the  Hays  and  Sheafer  tracts  lying  to  the 
northward  comprising  25  acres  more,  and  this  report  has  since 
proved  true.  The  latter  two  tracts,  formerly  owned  by  William 
Heniy  Hays  and  Walter  S.  Shtiafer,  comprised  old  lots  Nor.  11 
to  18  inelusive  of  the  Fourth  Division- of  Harlem  of  1712.  "• 
'  The  Hays  tract,  lying  next  north  of  the  Billings  tract,  <^n- 
prises  about  290  city  lots  of  2500  square  feet  each.  •  It  was 
ae(|nirod  1>\  Mr.  Hays  about  st  v«.'nty-ti\ f  years  aiio  and  for  a  ioui;' 
tin)e  the  building  known  as  tlie  Abln'V  Inn  was  occupied  by  hiiu 
and  liis  family  as  their  eoinitry  residence.  h\  rlaiiuai*>-,  1917, 
Mr.  luK'kefeller  acquired  this  tract  from  Uu-  children  and  i^nind- 
children  of  William  Henry  Hays»  namely,  Ella  H.  Meyers,  Mary 
L.  Hays,  Kate  F.  Hays  and  F.  Hianchi  Tompkins.  The  Hays 
family  did  not  spiMid  much  time  on  their  propeHy.  The  old 
mansion  was  rented  out  some  time  ago  and  has  latterly  been  used 
as  k  road-house  and  restaurant 

The  Sheafer  ^lot  was  acquired  about  twenty-Uve  years  ago  by 
Walter  S.  Sheafer,  State  Geologist  of  Fennsylvania,  who  at  that 
time  believed  so  strongly  in  Manhattan  real  estate  as  to  come  here 
and  invest  the  proceeds  of  some  large  tracts  of  Pennsylvania  coal 
liuids.  It  comprises  238  lots  ii"d  is  bounded  on  tiie  north  and 
west  by  Riverside^  Drive  and  on  the  east  by  Broadway  including 
the  point  at  which  Kiverside  Drive  unites  with  Broadway  just 
below  Dyckman  street.  About  two  years  ago  Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P. 
Belmont  contracted  to  purchase  a  portion  of  this  property,  but 
tlic  transiiction  was  never  consummated.  Mr.  Rockefeller  also 
acquired  the  Sheafer  property  in  January,  1917,  the  seller  being 
Henry  Sheafer  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  son  of  the  original  owner  and 
was  represented  in  the  transaction  by  the  J.  Bomaine  Brown 
Company. 
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The  City  has  assessed  the  Hays  and  Sheafer  properties  at 
$1,200,000.  Upon  the  Hays  and  Sheafer  traets  Fort  Washington 
avenue  makes  a  j^reat  reversed  loop  hy  means  of  which  it  is 

brought  down  to  Broadway. 

The  total  area  of  the  Billings,  Hays  and  Sheafer  properties 
(thus  consolidated  in  jMr.  Kockefeller's  ownership)  is  alx>ut 
50  acres.  Real  cntate  men  estimate  tlie  whole  property  to  \k\ 
worth  $5,000,000.  Its  bounds  are  indicated  by  the  broken  line  on 
plate  2G. 

Frederick  Johnson,  a  partner  of  Mr.  Billings  in  real  estate 
deals  and  ownership  of  a  fine  stable  of  horses,  acted  for  Mr. 
Billings  in  the  sale  of  the  Tryon  Hall.  William  A.  White  <&  Sons 
aetod  for  Mr.  Bockefeller  in  the  purchase  of  the  Hays  asd  the 
Sheafer  properties,  Mr.  Eockefeller  taking  title  in  the  name  of 
the  Empire  Mortgage  Go. 

On  June  18,  1917,  Mr.  Boekefeller  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Mayor  John  Purroy  Mitchel : 

26  Bro;i<l\v;i\\  New  York, 
June  li],  1917. 

The  Hon.  John  Pnrroy  Mitchel, 
New  ^^ork  City. 

My  dear  Mayor  Mitchel: 

I  am  the  owner  of  about  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  citv,  extendi iiir  from  the  Hudson  river  to  P>roadwav  and 
bounded  on  the  n(U-lh  i>"cnerally  speaking,  by  Dyckman  street. 
This  tract,  including  the  buildings  on  it,  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
well  adapted  for  use  as  a  public  park,  to  whieh  purpose  it  is  is 
my  mind  to  dedicate  it,  for  the  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  City  of  New  Yark,  if  the  city  will: 

First.  On  the  transfer  of  the  property  as  provided  below,  con- 
tribute to  tho  party  to  whom  it  is  to  be  conveyed,  $20,000  to  be 
used  for  it,s  maintenance,  and  development;  will. 

Second.  Ai^ree  to  request  and  sn])port  lo.ffislation  permitting 
the  appro]>riation  to  tho  j'arty  above  referred  to  of  the  sum  of 
$100,000,  to  be  used  for  the  iieneral  improv(Mnent  and  development 
of  the  property,  and  to  appropriate  such  sum  for  that  purpose  on 
the  enaetment  of  such  legislation  ;  and  will, 

Third.  Connect  this  tract  with  Fort  Washington  Park  by  the 
purchase  and  permanent  dedication  to  park  purposes  of  the  inter- 
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vieiiiiig  laud  both  to  the  west  of  LaiajeLte  Ijoulevard,  extending  to 
the -'river,  and  to  the  east,  extending  to  Northern  avenue,  the 
flouthem  boundary  line  to  be  the  present  northern  boundary  of 
Fort  Washington  Park  and  its  extension  east  to  Northern  Avenue. 

Should  these  conditions  be  complied  with,  my  thought  would  be 
to  deed  the  property  to  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commis- 
sion, to  be  held  and  maintained  by  it  for  the  purpose  of  a  public 
park.  This  action  would  seem  appropriate^,  since  the  park  thus 
created,  connected  aa  it  is  hy  the  Dycknian  Street  Ferry  yrith  the 
Palisades  Park  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  would  form 
a  natural  gateway  to  the  great  State  park  which  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park  Commission  is  developing  and  which  is  so  largely 
enjoyed  by  the  people  of  this  city. 

If  the  suggestion  meets  with  the  approval  of  yourself  and  the 
city  administration,  as  weH  as  of  the  Palisades  Park  Commission, 
to  whose  Chairman  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter,  I  shaU  be 
happy  to  participate  in  carrying  out  the  plan  as  outlined. 

Very  truly, 

John  D.  Koc£KFEi^L£Ji,  J  a* 

The  conception  of  the  idea  of  giving  this  park  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  liockefelier  in  an.  interview  printed  in  the  ^ew  York 
Times  of  June  16,  1917: 

All  my  life  1  have  thought  of  what  a  fine  park  this  land 
would  make.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  ride  horseback  up 
around  Bycbnan  Hill,  and  I  thought  even  then  that  the  hiU 
should  be  owned  by  the  city  as  a  show  place.  I  was  riding  there 
one  day  last  Fall,  and  the  thought  came  to  me  again.  I  had  my 
agents  look  into  the  matter,  and  found  that  the  hill  and  ten  or 
twelve  acres  was  in  one  plot,  the  Sheafer  estate.  Then  I  found 
that  the  land  to  the  south  was  all  in  one  lot  from  Broadway  to  the 
river,  the  Hays  estate.  1  acquired  both  of  those,  and  then,  when 
Mr.  Billins^s  built  his  home  on  Long  Island,  I  heard  that  his 
estate  on  Mniihaftan  was  for  sale.  T  told  him  of  my  liope  of 
foundinu:  a  park  there,  and  he  quoted  a  very  reasonable  price  on 
his  hol<]ings,  a  price  below  the  city  valuation.  T  took  that  over. 
The  whole  fifty  acres  cost  a  few  thousand  dollars  less  than 
$2,000,000." 

Mr.  Rockefeller  added  that  he  had  great  hopes  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  system,  and  that  it  was 
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fitting  that  Manhattan  should  have  a  gateway  to  it,  such  as  bis 
pTojxwed  park  would  make.  At  the  same  time,  he  regarded  it  a:^ 
doubly  fortunat^^  if  he  could  help  to  make  Riverside  Park  coatina- 
OUB  to  tlie  end  of  Manhattan  Island. 

Mayor  Mitchel  commented  on  the  gift  as  t'oliows: 

"  I  consider  the  gift  very  generous  and  the  act  of  a  piiUie* 
spirited  man.    I  feel  that  the  city  should  do  everything  pooiribic 
to  meet  Mr.  Rookefeller'H  conditions  and  make  it  possible 
reoeive  his  gift  for  a  park.'* 


X'lato  1.  Skth  l^ow  Soo  A|»[M  ii<li.\  K. 
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Erictod  May  2n.  at  Now  Utr.M-Iit,  Nrw  York  City. 
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IMuti'  9.  St.  John's  Chapel,  New  Yobk,  in  UH7. 

Looking  iiortlu'HKt  fr(;iM  soiil Invent  cdriMT  cif  \'arirk  iiiid  Hrai-h  slrcfts.  sliowtng 
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Plate  10.    PoR(  II  (»K  Sr.  .John's  Ciiai'EI.,  Nkw  Wuik.  in  i;>17. 

Lookinp  south,  sliiiwinnr  now  ciiih  himI  >ici('\viilk. 
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William  Dycknian'b  DuU-h  Bible. 
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Rear  door  to  kitchen  in  southern  exten^on. 


Dyckuax  House,  New  Yobk.  See  Appendix 
Fireplace  in  Icitchen,  showing  Dutch  oven. 
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Isaac  M.  Dyckmax. 
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Plate  17.  \\'AS||1N<;T().\'s  HiCAIKil  ARTKKS,  Nkw  Yokk. 


Clo80t,  discovfiwl  in  ll>lt5,  in  fJuartl  Honm.  nnw  lillcd  with  rolits. 
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Statue  of  Liuerty,  New  York  Harbor. 

iVnitani'iitly  illuiiiiiiatc><l  lk>t-t'iiilKT  2.  I'.MG. 
(Courtosy  of  tlu»  Xeic  York  World.  ) 
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Plate  2l>,  Urni  I^.wv  I'i.yin^;  at  Ni(;iii'. 

illiiiiiiua(iii<;  tlic  sky  ahovr  llic  Statue  <if  Ul«>rty  IKhi'iiiImt  2,  UM(i. 
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Plate  2G.  Four  Tkyon,  New  Yobk  City. 


For  explanation  of  Landmark  Map,  sec  Appc^ndix  O. 
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Plate  34.  FoKT  Tryox,  New  York  City.  See  Appendix  G. 

T?«'Volutii»nary  n-lirs  fi»nii«l  on  site. 
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Plate  35.  New  York  City  Hkvolutionary  Helics. 

Fuuud  on  Preacott  aveuue,  including  counterfeiter's  work.   See  text. 
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HHiid-piimp  I'liginf,  la-riiHl  of  17.*<2. 


IMate  47.  New  Yobk  City  Fibe  Depabtment.      See  Appendix  C. 

Double-deck  hand-pump  engine,  1840. 
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Horsf-drawn  stcaiii  fire  oii}»inp.  type  of  1805. 


Plate  IS.  Xew  York  Citv  Kirk  Department.      Sfi-  Appiiitlix  C. 

8flf-j)roi»elIi'*l  steam  tire  engine,  type  of  lUlO. 
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Drawn  by  B.  H.  Hill.  1«M. 


Hate  60.  Croton  Fouht  Lakduark  Map. 

For  explanation,  see  text  of  report. 
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Plate  5tt.  Statue  of  Washington  at  West  Toikt. 

Uuveiktl  May  1!),  1910. 
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Plate  59.    Tkmi'le  Hill  Monument,  New  Windsor,  N.  Y.  Photogrtiphed  1917. 
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Plate  iio.  SlKlIi  l»K  Moms  Nationai.  I'aRK. 
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Plate  70.  The  Pbesidext's  Flao. 

See  text  for  description. 
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Plate  73,  The  Comtmhia  River  IIiohway.  ORKCiox. 

Shepperd's  Dell. 
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(^ounril  niimito.'i,  182;  eonducts  of- 
ficial Fourth  of  July  exercises, 
215;  oflicial  hlstoriiin  of  Lafayette 
Day  eelel)ration,  210  ;  early  advocate 
of  Inwood  I  I  ill  I'ark,  24i) ;  proposes 
Croton  J'oint  Vsirk.  2S(t:  makes 
urchacolo^rical  survey  of  Fort 
Montgomery,  2{).'{ ;  participates  in 
gift  of  Stark's  Knob  to  the  State. 
303 ;  pntniote><  rampaign  for  hond 
issue  for  parks,  :{0(> ;  cljanipions 
Niagara  FalU,  33S-;iK>:  encour- 
aged J)y  Soth  L<m-.  70:> ;  repre- 
sented at  Air.  Low's  funeral,  710. 
717;  secures  erection  of  Foi-t 
Washington  monument,  7a  1, 

Anierican  Society  of  I^andscape 
Architects,  281. 

Ames,  Azel,  1 1.'). 

Ames,  Louis  Annin,  conimittec,  2in. 
Anderson.  Abel  T.,  m2^  mti. 
Anderson.  Asher.  208.  290. 
.\nderson,  Eugene,  280. 
Anderson.  James.   Presbyterian  min- 
ister, r)8(>.  .587.  .)88.  i\2 1 .  (122.  >;24, 

<>25,  >i2fi.  >t20.  «i:<2.  (;:{.'> . 
Anderson,  .lolm.  "i84. 
Anderson.  Williaui.  .17  7 
Andre,    flohn,    monument,    ^  J.'M 

238.  'iHQ. 
Androvs  and  Comstrwk,  rr20 
Anflros,  Edniond,  2;»>.  .572. 
Anthony.  Allard.  2^8. 
Antlumy,  Nieholaes.  2;{8. 
Anthony,  Susan  15^  202. 
Ant  ill.  Fdw.,  (Jll. 
Antojii,  Mons..  41!). 
Appalachian  .Mt»untains,  lilL 
Appalachian  Park  ass.M-iat  ion.  :{8  t. 
Appleton.  John  1)..  I.SS. 
Appleton.  Serena  P...  'lAL 
Appleton.  William  Suinii,.|-.  .ti-* 
Aqueducts,  see  New  York  (  ilv  Water 

Supply. 

Archaeology.  New  York  (  ity.  ht.'{. 
vt  HCfj,  22S :  Sloan's  .\b'iiiiitain, 
204 ;  Fort  Montgomery.  2!):'i. 

Archbold,  John  D.,  deat'li.  :±\_, 

Archer,  Stephen,  28<i. 

Areularius.  IMiil.  t!)0. 

Arc.  Joan  of.  OOii.  \\m\ 

Ardley.  J.  T..  ULL 

Arcnburg.  I'rin<e  d'.  410. 

Armstrong.  William.  7(58. 

Arnold,  IJenediot.  288.  28ft.  440,  448 

Arnold.  Benjamin  W..  20i  1 2"). 

Arthur.  Chester  A.,  poitrait,  1  in 

Asheville  Free  Library,  dl. 

.\shokan  reservoir.  5 12.  M2L  rt  ttrq 
:  plates  42-44. 


Asiatic  S<xiety,  707.  7  lii. 
Aspinwull,  W.  11^  241. 
Association  des  Territoires  Reserves, 
etc.,  418. 

Association  of  .\merican  State  Geolo- 
gists, 128. 

Astor,  John  Jaioi»,  141. 

Astor.  William  U.,  LU. 

Atkins,  Charles  1).,  «i8^  180 

Atwood,  Thomas  Mridgen,  l."i.">. 

.\nclimuty,  Samuel,  4.{0.  441. 

Audubon,  John  Janit'.s,  lilL 

Audubon  Societies,  ii\y,  :\i)r, 

Aurocks,^  perpetuation     in  Kussia. 
4:U). 

Au  Sable  Chasm,  120. 
Austin,  Kichard  \\ .,  :U0. 
Aviaticm,  56^  oOj  plalc  '2iL 

Babcock,  Samuel  D.,  La. 
Hacker,  Jacobus,  4fl0. 
Bacon.  Henry,  MQ-^, 
Jiacfin,  Lord,  quoted,  2IL 
Bacon,    Bobert,    678-080,    084.  (;80. 
lilLL 

I'.aeder,  Charles,  QlL 

Bailey.    Liberty    II..    \  ice-j)resident, 

[Tj  trustee,  18j  committee,  JLIL 
Baker.  .lacol)  S..  .").'{ 7. 
Maker.  \ewl»m  1)..  IVAK.  3ol.  .I'l.^. 
Maker,  Sarah  \  ..  77:L 
I'.alfour.  Klea/ar  ().,  4.'i2. 
Mandelier  National   .Monument,  :\i\2. 

:5o:i.  2iLL 

Marl»erie.  John,  (i20. 

Barck.  Oscar  T..  J72.  20j.  40(;. 

Barclay.  Thomas.  44  1 . 

Barden,  Fdwanl,  .•>!!>. 

Bjirmird,  Charles  F..  isi. 

Barlow.  Peter  T..  074.  i;T.- 

Barmird  College.  710. 

narnard,  President.  711. 

Harondess.  Joseph.  •'!•> 

Marr.  \\  illiam.  fund.  ]i±,  IlL 

Uarr.  Mrs.  William.  A^.  oL 

Parrow.  Thomas.  i:;s.  44-.*. 

Harrow,  Sarah.  -I  12. 

I '.airy.  A.  F..  liL 

P.arry,  lloj)e  W..  liL 

Ha  I  t  hold  L  Auguste.  220  ,  /  .sr./. 

Barton,  Warren.  5^L 

Bartow,  llev.  .Mr.,  grave.  4.-|.;. 

Basset t.  Francis  P.,  774. 

Bates.  Abraham.  1  r>."t. 

Hates,  Katherine  Lee,  4 10. 

Battle,  CJeorge  finrdon.  chairman  In- 

fle|X'ndence    Da\-    Committee.  2lH>. 

210,  212,  2I.->,  217:   on  l^ifayette 

day  committee,  075. 
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Duttic  Island   Park,  coinuiiltoe,  lOj 
nu'iit  i<  III  I'll.  •Itt^  'My,  4!>^        tip ; 
Ncrilied,  7H.  132 ;  im|)iofx>meiit  bo- 
gun,  liii^ 

B;iUh's:  UiiUW  Ishnul.  1^  IVia 
Horn,  ilramlywine,  rt77.  tt80. 

<>rt4:  nr«M)klvn.  LUiL  158^  fi.'>3 : 
iWuikiM-  lliil/lll:  K.»rl  Tiyon.  152 
^•t  »(•*/;  Volt  WashinjrtoM,  3aO. 
053.  21*2  et  Mi]:  llurh'ni,  4<t('»: 
l-iikc  (  liauiplaiii,  AT^\ ;  Mame,  681. 
<»»0 ;  MoniiuHitli.  350 :  Murray  HiU, 
lAli  r/  aeq:  NuvrI.  453:  Quebei-. 
44<l:  Saratii^iii.  Siii.  300;  Valmv, 
(HHh  White  IMaiiis.  mO:  Vorduii, 
*i!><>  :   York  town.  (iSl. 

Haxtt'r,  CJ<'orf»p,  •I'M. 

Ilayari!,  lli-nry.  330. 

Mayiinl,  Marpuvt,  HIS. 

llavaril.  Nicholas,  Wall  stroet  prop- 
erty. 01  >-i»l<i.  >i31. 

Bayanl.  Samuel,  Wall  street  prop- 
erty, ML  003^  014^  61L  OIH  et  scq, 
<»2(>. 

BayanI,  ThoinaH  F.,  portrait, 

Haylcy.  C.  (  live.  liLL 

Beaitian.  Charles  C.  l/>. 

Bear  ^Monntain  Park.  ISO.  293,  300; 

Heo  also  llarriiiian  Park  and  I'ali- 

satU'H  ]n< cristate  Park. 
B«uttv,  J.  H.,  41. 
Heehel.  K.  M.,  4iL 
Iteditel.  David  V...  LLIL 
Beik,    Carl.    Ke<"retary  Independence 

Day  ConiiniUee,  2U9.  JijjL 
Beck,  .Mr>*.  (  ail.  assistant  secretary, 

Independenc."  Day  Committee,  '212. 
Beck,  Fe<leii»k.  772.  773. 
Berk,  James  M.,  07.1 .  (tOfi. 
Berk  with.  Leo,  >M>2,  li03. 
Bedford.  Frederick,  77 1. 
li«dlord.  .loM'ph,  IlL 
Jie<n«M«  (Bedloo),  Isaac,  23S. 
Bedloo.  Cornelius,  23S. 
Beeknuin.  (ierard,  4<>S- 
Beekman,  James.  7<U. 
Beekman.  Mrs.  James,  7(lt. 
Beekman.  .lames  K..  (JilO. 
Beckniaii.  Lydia.  7i> \. 
Beekniitn      (  Meakeman,  Beeckiuan), 

William,  no^  liM. 
Beiderliase,  Josephine,  217. 
Belknap,  Samuel,  (Vifl. 
Bell.  Fnoch  C.,  denth.  iL 
Belmont,  AiitrusC  3 .').'>.  <>7,),  723. 
Belmont,  .Mrs.  ().  II.  P.,  1ZL 
Benedict.    Henry    II.,    trustee,  18j 

committee,  20. 
Bennett,  .Tames  fjordoii,  7.'» I . 
Bennett.  William  M.,  270,  280.  2&L 
Benned,  William  S..  7S, 


Bennington  Battlefield.  I2» 

Benson,  Johu,  share  iu  Fourth  Divi- 
siou,  745. 

Benson,  Bohert,  517.  filS. 

Benson,  Samson.  74(t. 

Bent.  Francis  P.,  1  S.">. 

Bently,  Samuel,  452. 

Berrien.  Peter,  surveyor.  745,  747. 

Bertron.  S.  Headin<ir,  07.5. 

Bien.  J.,  mS. 

Bi<rclou-,  Frank  B..  l&Su 

Bigelow,  John.  207. 

Bi^ielow.  Potiltnev.  207. 

Bi«  Horn  Batth«iield.  362. 

Billlxiards,  see  Si^ns. 

Billing's,  C.  K.  G..  historv  of  Fort 
Tryon  estate,  735^  7a2i'746,  748. 
7."iM.  7<Ut  vf  Ht'<j :  acquisitions  in  de- 
tail. 772  rt  seq ;  coat-of-arms,  T?;! 
and  plate  2ij ;  views  of  Fort  Tryon 
estate,  plates  27-33. 

Bin^liam,  William.  4s;}. 

Bingham.  Mrs.  William,  4S3. 

Bird,  Allison  C.,  2m 

Birds,  national  reserves,  M ;  in  Letch- 
worth  I'ark,  M;  refujje  in  Ger- 
many, 424;  gee  also  Audubon  So- 
cieties. 

Bishop,  Caroline,  87,  05.  QfL 

Black,  Mr.,  early  Presbyterian,  578. 

Blapge,  Edward,  74.1. 

Blair,  W.,  Ml. 

Blake,  John,  (525,  020,  li21L 

Blashtieid.  Kdwin,  2 IS. 

Blauvelt,  Isaac,  222. 

BIcecker.  Anthony  J.,  537. 

Bliss,  Mrs.  William  H^  30,  3L  2L 

Block,  Adrian,  lli 

Blommaert,  Samuel,  228. 

Blum,  Philip,  4.13. 

Blume,  Carl,  IlL 

Bopert.  .John,  Jr.,  040. 

Boldt,  George  C.,  death,  ILL 

Bolinfrhroke,  \'iscount.  quoted,  23. 

Bolton,  Charles  K.,  ai2. 

Bolton,  Hi'trinald  P.,  trustee,  18j 
committees.  !_!),  21 ;  nrchaeolopjical 
explorations,  103-172.  742;  book 
on  Revolutionary  relics,  175,  177, 
1 7S ;  a.ssists  Dvckm-in  hous"  resto- 
ration, 247,  460i  470^  481^  4S3. 

Bolton,  Bohert.  is^L 

Bolton  and  Watts  engines,  51R. 

BrnafMirte,  (  harles  .1.,  <)71,  074. 

Bonaparte,  Boland,  417-419. 

Bond,  Capt.,  grave.  4.12. 

Bond  issue,  for  State  parks,  39^  306. 

Bootli,  Kdwin,  450. 
Borden.  Robert  Laird,  411. 
Borglum,  Gutzmi,  22iL 
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Borrel,  Mons.,  419. 

Boatock,  Edfyar  11^  223. 

Boston  lighthoui^e,  bicentennial,  3ii 

Boston  Transcript, 

liostwick,  David,  rt34. 

Bowen,  tJeorjje  Oscar,  114. 

Boyle,  Edward,  771. 

Boyer,  Walter  LeC.,  Sfifi. 

Boj-nton,  Edward  C.,  3£ML 

Bradford,  William,  printer,  443,  57.3. 

Bradhurst,  .Inhn  M.,  155,  ir>r>. 

Bradstreet,  Howard,  committee,  21L 

Bradstreet.  Jolni,  133. 

Brenton,  Cranston,  committee,  2iL 

Bridge,  Thomas,  578. 

Bridgen,  Thomas,  LBS, 

Bridges,  William,  033. 

Bridgman,  Herbert  L.,  trustee,  18; 
committees,  19,  20^  87^  95^  pro- 
poses international  amenities,  175. 
170.  UilL 

liriede.  Lieutenant,  753. 

Brinckerhoir,  Dirck,  QM. 

Brisiiualine,  (ieorge,  00^  61,  02. 

Britton,  A.  V.,  r^t\ti. 

Britton.  Xathaniel  L., 

Broad  Brook  farn),  71 5. 

Bronx  river,  source  of  water  supplv, 
507.  524.  520.  550. 

Brooke,  Richard  Xorris,  118. 
'Br(M)ke,  Timothy,  171. 
•     Brooklyn  Botanic  Oarden,  18. 

Brooklyn  ( oinmittee  on  City  Plan, 
218. 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  50. 

Brooklyn    Institute    of    Arts  and 

Science«,  O*^  1811 
Brooklyn  Standard-Tnion.  52. 
Brooklyn    Young    Republican  Club, 

7  in/ 

Broome,  .Tf>hn,  505. 

Brown,  Benjamin  M.,  52fi* 

Brown,  C  harles  S.,  717. 

Brown,  Fannie  Blackwell,  474. 

Brown,  Franklin  Q..  (>75. 

Browni,  f ieorge  1\..  1 1 4. 

Bro\\ni,  r.lenn,  35 1 . 

Brown,  Hannah  Odell,  474. 

BrowTi,  J.  .\dam8,  trustee,  18^  mem- 

l>er.ship  on  conunittees,  18^  20,  21, 

•2S1. 

Brown,  .Tames  IL  B.,  4S4. 

Brown,  .John,  abolitionist,  farm,  ifl. 

Brown,  .Joseph,  waterworks  project, 

SHI  et  seq. 
Brown,  .T.  Romaine,  484.  777. 
Brown,  Marshall  S.,  ISfl. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Samuel  Q.,  death,  iLL 
Browne,  Margaret  M.,  457. 
Brumbaugh,  ]M.  C.  3.'il. 
Brush,  William  F.,  222. 


Bryan,  William  .Jennings,  2(>2^  293. 
.S55. 

Bryant,  William  C,  quoted,  24i 
Bryce,  James,  quote<l,  24^  720.  721. 

722 ;  mentioned,  72S. 
Bubendorf,  .Joseph,  2i 
Buchanan,  .James,  portrait,  1 18. 
BufTord,  .J.  11^  mL 
Bull,  William  L.,  IJL 
Bulson,  William  1^.,  ISL 
Buncke,  Henry  C,  iiM. 
Burden,  Samuel  .1.,  Lfin. 
Burger,  Rose,  222. 
Burgess,  Edward  S.,  liL 
liurgis  view  of  Xew  York,  130. 
Burgoyne,  CJeneral,  303. 
Burleigh,  George  W.,  075.  (t!>5. 
Burlingame.  Alvah  W.,  Jr.,  282. 
Burne,  Janies,  005. 

Burnett,  William,  petitione<l  by  l*re.s- 

byterians,  ti2iL 
Burr,    Aaron,   marriage   to  ^ladam 

.Juniel,     144;     unfounded  report, 

447 ;     organizes     ^lanhattan  Co., 

518. 

Burr,  Mrs.  Aaron,  472. 
Burr,  I'eggy,  iSlL 
Ihirr,  Isaac,  155,  150. 
Burr,  2Viary,  150. 
Burr,  Sarah,  150. 

Burr,  William        .140^  541^  504^  500. 

Bur  res,  Mierman  \,,  1SL 

Bush-Brown,  IL  K.,  trustee,  18^  com- 
mittees, 21,  22^  78^  83. 

Bush,  Irving  T.,  281. 

Bushe,  Eugene  L.,  774. 

Bussing,  Aaron,  704. 

Bussing,  Arent,  share  in  F<mrth 
Division,  74B,  74L  1^ 

Butler,  Cleorge  B.,  painter,  120. 

Butler,  :\rary  Marshall,  2L  ILL 

Butler,  Nicholas  .Murray,  718.  730- 

Butler,  William  Allen,  15. 
Buttcrficld,  Daniel,  Hil. 
liuttermilk  Fall,  334^  331. 
Byrne,  .James,  07.'). 
Byron,  T^ord,  home  threatened,  412 ; 
dog's  grave,  412. 

Cabinet  National  Park,  proposed, 
312. 

Cable,  Atlantic,  100. 

Cabrillo    National    Monument,  62. 

Calder,  William  L.,  225. 

Caldwell,  James,  3.30. 

Calendar,  old  and  new  styles,  see 
Dates;  Gregorian  adopted  by 
Turkey,  139;  confusion  of  dates, 
578.  (ijOL 
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California  Missions,  358.  S.'tf). 

Callahan,  Joseph  M.,  2iiflL 

Calver,  William  L.,  archaeological 
explorations,  1G3-172.  173.  294. 
4015,  112. 

Cambridge  Tribune,  55. 

Cammann,  IL  ]L,  Ifll. 

Canipl>ell,  Mungo,  452- 

Campbell,  Niel,  ii2iL 

Camp  Fire  (  lub  of  America,  30(1 

Camplire  Girls,  77i  HL 

Canada,  nali<mal  parks,  377 ;  visi- 
tors, 378^  370;  list  of  parks,  409; 
landmarks  assm'iation,  411. 

Canadian  Travel  Asso<-iation,  378. 

Cannon,  James  fi.,  death.  jLL 

Capellen,  Hen  rick  van  der,  232. 

Capulin    Mountain   National  Mcmu- 

ment,  3(ii  MiL  ''^i^ 
Carleton,  Guy,  285,  28(1,  758. 
Carman,  Kicliard  F..  7>}4. 
CarnuKly,  Thomas,  251. 
Carnegie  Free  Lil)rary,  4J_, 
Carnegie  Institution.  lilL 
Carpenter,   Frank   IL,   painter,  119. 

120. 

Carrere  and  Hastings,  IfiO. 

Carroll,  Howard,  deatli,  oiL 

Carter,  \V.  Gravdon,  178. 

Carteret,  Elizabeth,  748. 

Carteret,  James,  748. 

Cartier,  Jacques,  (iS'i. 

Cartwright,  George  \V.,  527. 

Casa  Grande  Kuin,  0(),  ^tv^ 

Cascadilla  glen,  334  et  seq. 

Case.  (  lifford  P.,  222L 

Catskill  Aimeduct;  see  New  York 
City  water  .«upplv. 

Catskill  creek,  54_L  5fl4. 

CatsK.1.1  Moimtains,  forest  preserve, 
70;  source  of  Catskill  aqueduct, 
22fi.  .<41,  542  ct  srq :  see  also  New 
York  ^^tate  Forest  Preserve. 

Cattaraugus  Indian  Reservation,  "JAx 

Cattell.  J.  McKean,  committee,  UL 

Cave],  William  M.,  7SL 

Cavileer,  John,  488. 

Cederstrom,  Sigfried,  282. 

Cenac,  Mons.,  410. 

Central    Mercantile    Association  of 

Now  York,  278. 
(  haco  Canyon   National  Moniuuent, 

362. 

Chadwick,  Charles  N.,  qM. 
Chadwifk,  F.  K.,  2M,  202. 
Chamherlain,  (Jeorge,  1 14. 
Charnl>erlain,  W.  22<L 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  State  of 
New  York,  278^  281^  54L  714^  Ufi. 
Chambers,  William  B.,  US. 
Cliamplain,  Samuel  de,  30(!,  fi82. 


Chandler,  Walter  M.,  278. 

(  hauler.  .Mrs.  William  Astor,  -ilfl. 

C  haplain,  M.,  AISL 

diapman.  Captain,  441, 

Chapman,  Christina,  442. 

(  hapman,  Ge<irge  W.,  4-i-2. 

Chapman,  Victor,  700. 

Charles,  Martel,  QSL 

Charlton,  William  J.,  2312. 

Chase,  Samuel,  impersonated,  211L 

Chautauqua  Institution,  ^Zl 

Chess,  Luke,  121. 

Chicago,  billlmard  o<1inance,  30-2- 

Chicago  Public  Library,  41* 

Chiang,  Moulin,  47. 

Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  200. 

China,  need  of  scenic  and  historic 
preservation,  4i 

(  hittenden,  Harriet  S.,  771. 

Chittenden,  Lucia,  771. 

Chittenden,   Lucius,   real   estate  his- 
tory, 735,  750,  760  rt  seq. 

Chittenden,  Sterne,  771. 

Choate,   Joseph   H^  207^  297,  555^ 
fi71.  074.  075,  005. 

Chroncdogv;  see  Dates. 

Chrystie,  Thomas  M.  L.,  301. 

Churcli,  John  H.,  -^10 

(  hurch.  William  C,  212, 

(  hurdles,  u.ses  for  old.  198;  see  also 

GId  Stiutli  -Meeting  House,  and  New  ! 
York  (  ity  Cliurcbes.  St.  .Fobn's. 

Chun-hill     vs.     RafTerty^  billboard 
case,  3?<5. 

Cincinnati,  Society  of,  104,  301,  441. 
451. 

Cinder    Cone    National  Monument, 
303. 

City  (  lub  of  New  York,  278. 

Cilv  History  Club    of    New  York, 

248,  704.  * 
Civic  Hnpovement  comnjittee,  IIL 
Civic  Ix»ague  of  North  America,  55. 
Claessen.  Sybf)Ut,  595,  506. 
(  lark.  Gen..  171. 
(  lark,  James,  JSL 
Clark,  Mvron  IL,  13. 
Clark,  ]\Ielville.  2IML 
Clark  Reservation,  2iL 
Clark,  Thomas  V.,  IjL 
Clarke,  James   Freemnn,   pleads  for 

Old  South  Meeting  Ibmse,  345. 
Clarke,  James  P.,  223. 
Clarke,  John  TT^  opinion  in  case  of 

Cusack  vs.  Chicago,  302. 
Clarke,  John  M.,  46,  128,  129,  302^ 

303,  Ml. 
Clary,  Coimt.  418.  ilSL 
Clatworthy.  Fred  Payne,  fiO. 
(  laus,  Daniel,  330,  .331^  333. 
Clay,  Henry,  portrait,  120. 
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Clearwater,  A.  T.,  committee,  liL 
Clemens,  Samiiel  L.,  355. 
(.'lendemiing,  Jolm,  .134. 
Cleveland,    Grover,    portrait,  119; 

mentioned,    22il;    in    St.  Paul'.s 

chapel,  'i'AA. 
Clews,  Henry,  1Q. 

LiiS  Cities  National  Park,  proposed, 
322. 

Cliff  dwellings,  364^  3fii 
Cline,  Cyrus,  .338. 

Clinton,  DeWitt,  commissioner  of 
fortifications,  240;  reqmests  Mont- 
gomery's body,  448;  mayor,  523; 
reports  on  water  supply,  528. 

Clinton  House,  71. 

Cochran,  Ale.vander  S.,  21.  34.  38. 

111.  115. 
Cochran,  Robert,  755. 
Cochran,  Mrs.   William  1-'.,  34,  66, 

72^  ILL 
Coffin,  William  A.,  675^  QflSu 
Coggill,  Henry,  7(i>),  7«i. 
Cold«n,  CadwaJader,  195. 
Golden,     Lieutenant-Governor,  641, 

644. 

Cole,  Cliarles  P.,  ISfi. 

Coler,  Bird  S.,  5diL 

Coles,  John  B.,  SU)^  liLL 

Colleges:  New  Jerse>-,  286;  Cathe- 
dralt  of  New  York,  45^  Dickinson, 
351;  Normal,  of  New  York,  ^; 
Oberlin,  46_i  Saint  Angela's,  45j 
Saint  Vincent's,  45;  Smith,  Ifi; 
Wellesley,  419;  see  also  Universi- 
ties, and  New  Y'^ork  City  College. 

Coiles,  Christopher,  luirial  place  not 
known,  454;  biographical  note, 
500;  his  waterworks,  500-504. 
506.  507. 

Collier,  Robert  J.,  354.  355. 

Collins,  Laura  Sedg>vick,  217. 

Colman,  Benjamin,  624. 

Colman,  Blanch  E.,  341. 

Colonial  Dames,  53. 

Colonial  Wars  Society,  alL 

Colorado  National  Monument,  362. 

Coliunbia  Aliunni  News,  704. 

Columbia  River  Highway,  356-358, 
300;  plates  71-75. 

Coliunbia  University  Alumni  Federa- 
tion, 716;  see  Universities,  Colum- 
bia. 

Comstock  and  Andrews,  529. 
Conant,  Alan  Jasper,  painter,  IISL 
Congregational  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, fiL 

Congreve,  Charles,  share  in  Fourth 

Division,  745. 
Connaught,  Duke  of,  411. 


Conneticut  State  Parks  Commission, 
43. 

Coimolly,  Jolm,  773. 
Connolly,  Maurice  E.,  Qia 
Conservation  committee,  ML 
Conservation   of   scenery   and  land- 
marks, American  methods,  60. 
Constitutional   Coaveution   of  1915, 


Contourieu,  Mcms.,  419. 
Couwentz,  H^  424j  420,  427. 
Cooke,  Lieut.  Col,,  17H. 
Cooke,  George  Frederick,  442,  A4Q, 
Cookinham,  Henry  J,,  li 
Cooper-Austin  house   iu  Cambridge, 
341. 

Cooper,  Judge,  507. 

Cooper,  Fenimore,  179. 

Cooper,  Harry,  179. 

Copley,  John  Singleton,  111,  116. 

Corbin,  John,  754-756. 

Corbin,  Margaret,  350.  753-756. 

Cordaz,  Henry,  149. 

Cornbury,  Lord,  575.  576,  577.  578, 

580.  522. 
Cornel isse,  Lourens,  746. 
Cornell,  A.  B.,  538. 
Cornell  Dam,  538. 
Cornplanter,  330. 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  at  battle  of  Fort 

Washington,  752. 
Coronado  National  Forest,  389. 
Coudert  Bros.,  416. 
Counterfeiting  during    tlie  Revolu* 

tion,  170,  171. 
Coimtryside  magazine,  56. 
Courter,  Mrs.  J.  C,  484. 
Cowen,  Moses,  195. 
Cox,  William,  4SSL 
Craig,  Charles  L.,  222. 
Craig,  Locke,  384. 
Crampton,  C.  Ward,  217. 
Crane,  Ale.xander  B.,  15. 
Crane,  Samuel,  507. 
Cranford,  Kenneth.  IlL 
Crater  I^ake  National  Park,  60,  362, 

376.   

Craven,  Alfred  W.,  533^  53L 

Crespi,  Father,  359. 

Criekton,  John,  021^  622. 

Crimmins,  John  D.,  137. 

Croea,  Helen  R.,  21^  HL 

Cropsey,   .Tames   C,   280.   281,  282, 

283.  281. 
Crosby,  Enoch,  '?SQ 
Croton    Aqueduct;    see    New  York 

City  water  supply. 
Croton    Point,    park    proposed ,  52, 

286-290 ;  described,   286^  geology, 

287;  origin  of  uame,  288;  Revolu- 
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tionai-y  incidentf!,  282;  map, 

plate  M;  viewR,  plates,  .ll-fi^. 
Croton  River,  rt'25,  520.  527 ;  see  also 

Crotofi  Point. 
Crown  Point  State  Reservation,  72^ 

129. 

Cruger,  Albert  K.,  2QSL 
Cruder,  John,  457,  622- 
Cmper,  MisaeH,  4H3. 
Cruger,  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  15. 
Crumb,  Loverett  ¥.,  2^  2113. 
Cmmbie,  Frank  K.,  22^  IM. 
Cryptozoon  Reef,  see  lister  Park, 
(^uba  Lake  Reservoir,  IIL 
Cullegan,  Josepli  G.,  2Ui. 
Cmnining,  J.  I*.,  5:{:t. 
Cummingfi.  AlexanHer,  r>34. 
Cumminps,  George,  44.^. 
Cunliffe-Owen,  F.,  075,  fiflfi- 
Cnrley,  JamcB  M.,  343. 
Curran,  Tlenry  11^  IBK. 
Curtis,  Jutttice,  IQIL 
Curtis,  William  K<lniond,  717. 
Curtis,  Zebrina,  507. 
Cushman.  James        eommittee,  202. 
Cutting,  Robert  Fulton.  liL 
Cuvilie    (Cirvielle,  Cuviellie,  Cuvel), 
Adriana,  aM  et  «eq,  698,  GOl,  fiQ2. 
Cuvielje,  Mary,  fidl . 
Cuyler,  Henry,  747. 

Dale,  Robert.  453- 
Daly,  August  in,  l-'^.'i- 
Damen,  .Jan  Janscn.         ct  svq. 
Dana,  Charles  A.,  la- 
Dana,  .James  D.,  geoogist,  I2iL 
Dangremond,  Arthur  L".  \.,  29R. 
Daniels,  Josephns.  ii2i. 
Danish    West   Indies,   purchased  bv 

U.  S.,  4()£j  name  of,  41iL 
Darragh,  Robert  L.,  532- 
Darniw,  .T.  Coleridge.  '21>'2. 
Dartmouth,  Ix)rd,  039- 
Darton,  X.  IL.  42- 

Dates,  old  and  new  styles,  in  New 
York  history,  1  'M) ;  confusion  of, 
578.  57!>.  »;ft7.  OlS- 

Daughtrrs  of  the  Ameri<'an  Revolu- 
tion 48,  71^  72^  90,  112,  136,  322 
305.  751. 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  3L  78, 

291.  4fi2- 
Davenport,  Humphrey,  22fi- 
Davenport,  .Tamen  P..  authority  on 

propertv  lines.  468.  748. 
Davis.  Albert  A.,  102,  lili 
Davis,  Alice.  1112- 
Davis,  Caroline,  102. 
Davis,  Carrie,  102. 
Davis,  (  layton  E.,  10'2. 
Davis,  Clue,  Ifli, 


Davis,  Cora,  IM- 

DaviH,  Eliza.  H>^^ 

Davis,  Erasing  C.  43,  329. 

Da\ns,  Ezra  P.,  .'>37. 

Davis,  (Jeorge,  103. 

Davis,  Harry,  lOJL 

Davis,  Ida,  1113- 

Davis,  Jna,  102,  103- 

Davis,  James,  102.  4.13. 

Davis,  Jennie,  102. 

l>aviB,  I-etehworth  P.,  Ili2* 

Davis,  Margaret, 

Davis,  Maria,  100. 

Davis,  Maria  A.,  102- 

Davis,  Miamma,  11)2. 

Davis,  Nathan,  100-103. 

Davis,  Nathan  W.,  1112- 

Davis,  Norman  S.,  102- 

Davis,  Samuel,  578. 

Davis,  Susan  IL,  101 . 

Davis,  William  T..  lOOi  lilL  lUS- 

Davison.  Charles  Stewart,  671,  G74, 

075,  095. 
Dawson,  E<lgar,  188. 
Dean,  Rashford,  104  et  seq,  247;  his- 

torj'  of  Dvfkman  hou.se,  459-.t84- 
Dean,  .Mrs.  IJashford.  247^  402,  4fifl- 
Dean,  Di)i(»thy,  247^  4iLL 
Dean,  Harriot  M.,  484 
Dean,  Thomas  C.  4K4. 
Dean,  Mrs.  Thomas  C,  4Si- 
Dean,  William.  4S4. 
Dean,  Mrs.  William,  4S4. 
Dearborn,  Jlenry,  447. 
Dearborn,  William  L..  53 H. 
De  Rri^han,  Man-hioness,  117. 
Decker,  M.  W.,  12- 
Deelaration  of  Independenee.  signer, 

1  IS;  pageant,  2h;   and  plate  25j 

read  in  New  York,  Ga2- 
De  Ford,  William  A..  iiSH 
De  Forest.  Robert  ^V.,  188,  675,  III- 
De    Forest,    .Mrs.    Robert   W.,  483. 

500. 

De  Kalb,  General.  070. 

De  Kay.  Tunis,  4fi2- 

Delafieid,  t  liarb>tte.  225- 

Delafield.  liichard.  225- 

Delamater,  Isaac,  share  in  F<»urth 
Division,  7  t5. 

De  la  Montagne.  Joannes,  148. 

Delamontagne.  \"incent,  149. 

De  I-aneej',  Edward  F.,  184. 

De  Lanoey,  .Tanies,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, 408,  037,  039,  011- 

De  Lancey,  Oliver,  149. 

De  l>ancey,  Stephen.  497. 

De  Lancy,  William  LL-  1 18 

Delano,  Franklin  11.,  14  1. 

Delanoy,  Mrs.,  12. 
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Dehivall,  Tluunas,  233 ;  BJmre  in 
Fourth  Division  of  Harlciu  lands, 
7^0,  748. 

Delavan,  D.  Bryson,  trustee,  18j 
comiuittee?,  10^  21j  proposes 
("roton  Point  park,  gS(i-2no. 

De  fjosseps,  Ferdinand,  221,  222. 

Demarest,  Alfred, 

Demars,  Leon  P.,  91. 

Dcniinj;,  Lucius  P.,  •'^OS. 

Demorest,  William  C,  074,  07.". 

Dennett,  A.  W.,  3iLL 

Denning,  William,  4.'>4. 

Denton,  Daniel,  r>70. 

Denton,  Nathaniel,  570. 

Denton,  Richard,  570. 

Denver  National  Park,  proposed,  SLL 

Depew,  Chauncey  ^L,  15,  220,  21>1. 

Depeyster,  Abraham,  500,  014HH0, 
017.  018  et  seq,  020^  028^  031^  032. 

Depey.ster,  Anne,  iiSiL 

Depeyster,  Catherine,  031. 

Depeyster,  Elizabeth,  QiL 

De  P'eyster,  Frederick  A.,  4Sa. 

De  Pey8ter,  Mr.s.  Frederick  A..  4S.?. 

De  Peyster,  Frederick  J.,  LL 

Depeyster,  Isaac,  032. 

Depeyster,  Johannes,  010- 

Depeyster,  Kathrina.  018. 

De  Kasieres,  Isaak,  ii2X^ 

De  Rham,  Charles,  074,  07.1. 

De  Riemer,  Mr.  4filL 

De  Ronde,  Abram,  '2£L 

Deschamps,  vice-president,  222. 

De  Sille,  Nicasins,  136,  400. 

Desmons,  Monsieur,  222- 

Devendorf,  George  8., 

Devil's  Postpile  National  Mcnuunent, 
aii2. 

Devil's  Tower  National  ^lonunjent. 
aii2. 

Devoe,  Federii'k  W.,  LL 

De  Vries.  David  Pieterz,  23IL 

De  Vries,  Frederick,  231L 

Dewey,  Timothy,  52iL 

De  Witt,  Simeon,  1Q2- 

D'llaluyn,  Mrs.  fillL 

D'llahvvn,  Stani.slas,  fiHL 

D'llauti-ville,  F.  S.  G.,  QliL 

Dick,  Harris  I'.,  death,  iL 

Dickaut.  Renjannn  E.,  200. 

Dickey,  George,  32^ 

Dickey,  Joseph  M.,  302. 

Dickinson  iC'jdlege,  3.'il . 

Dickinson.  John,  impersonated,  210. 

Diedel,  Henry,  772. 

Diemer,  John,  LUiL 

Dietz,  Mrs.  George,  JUS* 

Dillont,  A.  Price,  323. 

Dincklagen,  LubUMtns  van,  505. 


Dinosaur  National  Monument,  3fi2^ 
Disbrow,  Levi,  water  supply  project, 
521. 

Disoway,  Gabriel  P.,  033,  0.54. 
Di.v,  (Jen.  John  A.,  quoted,  405. 
Di.\,  Morgan,  LL 
Dixey,  Jolm,  454. 
J)i.\on,  Jo.seph  Kossuth,  227. 
Dobbs   Ferrv,   application   of  name, 
2aiL 

Dodge,  Mrs.  Arthur  M.,  675. 
Dodge,  Cleveland         21^  225,  075. 
liL 

D<Klge,  Daniel,  537. 
Dod worth,  537. 

Dongan,  Thoma.s,  religious  tolerance, 
573 ;  Wall  street  real  estate  trans- 
actions, 504  et  acq;  warrant  to 
survey  Wall  street,  002 ;  confirms 
Knight's  purchases,  603 ;  grants  a 
strip  of  grabbed  land  to  Knight, 
004 ;  text  of  e<mveyance  to  Knight, 
004-606 ;  text  of  c«>nveyance  from 
Knight,  607-611 ;  text  of  convey- 
ance to  Bayard  and  Depeyster, 
014;  grants  charter  of  IPSO,' 006; 
luoi-tgages  Vineyard  lot,  0(»7. 

Dongan,  Thomas,  son  of  governor, 
007. 

Donohue,  Charles  D.,  AIL 

Dorr,  (ieorge  B..  365.  3ori 

Doty,  Judge,  02. 

Douglas,  Col.,  157. 

Douglas,  James  L.,  2iL 

Douglass,  David  B.,  526,  52L 

Dow,  Charles  M.,  trustee,  Ifi;  com- 
mittees, 19,  ^  87,  lOOj  direttor 
of  Letchworth  Park,  81;  <lonor  of 
citv  parks,  2(>;  pun-haser  of  Davis 
lot*  102-104. 

Dow,  Kllen  Alniira  (Mrs.  A.  A. 
Low),  1S3lL 

Dowling,  Frank  L.,  190,  075.  678. 
718,  132.  733. 

Downier,  Charles  A.,  675. 

Drake,  Fre<l  R.,  LLL 

Drai>er,  Mrs,  Henry,  30.  31.  37. 

Dreiuian,  Fli/.al)eth.  4S3. 

Drennan.  .Mary,  483. 

Drew,  Daniel.  472. 

Dring,  Francis.  44.3. 

Driver,  Captain,  405 

Drummond,  Victor.  447. 

Duane,  James,  073. 

Ducrocq,  Mons.,  410. 

Duels:  Ecker-IIamilton.  453 -.  Burr- 
Hamilton,  480;   Burr-t  hurch.  iilL 

Duff,  Frank  I.^.  121. 

DuOield,  Howard,  quoted,  ilL 

Dullield,  John  R.,  21ML 
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Duflin,  W .  IL  IIIL 

Dunbar,  A.  D.,  2il± 

Dunkin,  Klizaliotli,  7fi4. 

D\inkin,  Robert  7(>4. 

Dunkin,  Mrs.  Robert  7G4. 

Dunlap,  John,  632^  ^35^  QM.  QML 

Dunsmore,    John    WanI,  liistorical 

painter,  103,  17.>.  400. 
Dupuy,  Jean,  410. 
Durbar,  James,  4.12- 
Durcgne,  liaron,  410 
Durfee,  Henry        15^  death,  51. 
Durkee,  Mrs/j.  Jl^  IlL 
Duryee,  C  harles,  702.  703. 
Dusenberry,  CharlcH,  520.  53i 
Dyckman,  Abraham,  401), 
Dycknmn,  Fanny  II.,  4(i:t. 
Dyckman,  Helen,  4«4 
Dyckman,  Henry  M.,  247.  181- 
Dyckman,  Isaac,  472.  47:{.  4S'>- 
Dyckman,   Isaac   Michael,   403.  40."). 

471.    473.    470.    480;  portrait, 

plate  liL 

Dyckman,  ^Irs.  Isaac  Michael,  481 : 

portrait,  plate  LL 
Dyckman,  Isabel,  4ft4. 
Dyckman,  Jacob,  471.  472. 
Dvckman,  .Tacobus,   404.    471.  472. 

474.  470.  IIIL 
Dyckman,  James,  472. 
Dyckman,  Jan,  408.  470. 
Dyckman,  Jemima,  403.  481. 
Dyckman  (Dykeman),  John,  740, 
Dyckman,  Ma^dalena,  747. 
Dyckman,  Michael,  472. 
Dyckman,   States  Morris,   404.  407, 

482.  lai 

Dyckman,   William,   408,   400,  470, 

471,  470.  477,  481  ;  plate  KL 
Dykeman,  John;  see  Dyckman. 
Dykens,  Charles,  7SL 

Fakins,  Thomas,  painter,  1 10. 

Karle,  Alice  Morse,  478. 

Easley,  Ralph  M.,  717 

Katon,  Amos,  303. 

Kcker,  Georpe  J.,  ■^.'i.'t 

Ecob,    Frances   G.,    (see   Mrs.  Carl 

Beck). 
Edgar,  William,  hlSL 
Jxlison  Company,  A.") -2. 
Kdsall,  George  M.,  lai 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  preaches  in  New 

York,  OaH 
Edwards,  William,  mentioned,  ^'^H- 
Eichholz,  Jacob,  ns 
Electricity,     Atlantic     cable,     100 ; 

Henry's  e.vperiments,  303. 
Eliot,   Charles   W.,   pleads   for  Old 

South  Meeting  Hou.se,  345 ;  trustee 


of  publi«'  reservations,  340 ;  pro- 
motes Sieur  de  Monts  national 
monument,  305 ;  urges  celebration 
of  Lafayette  day,  071,  074. 

Klkus,  Abram  2iL 

tilenbogen,  Abram,  275,  279.  280. 
281. 

Elliott,  Charles  Ixiring,  HQ- 

Elliott,  Hattio  F.,  OIL 

Ellis,  A.  IL,  HL 

Ellis,  Mrs.  A.  H^  7SL 

El  Morro  National  Monument,  302. 

Embury,  Peter,  iili 

Embury,  Philip,  105. 

Emerick,  Federi«k  A.,  committee,  10, 

30,  40,  00^  I3j   donor  of  Battle 

Island  i'ark,  132. 
Emerson,  Ralph  W.,  quoted,  21. 
Enunet,  Robert,  444. 
Emmet,  Thomas  .\ddis,  444, 
Kndicott.  William  C.,  312. 
Enfield  Fall,  334,  33L 
Kngclenberg,  152, 

England,    (juotation    from  Ruskin, 

24;  stripping  manor  houses,  411; 

Newsteatl   Abbey   threa tenet! ,  412; 

E.xmoor   saved,   412 ;    farming  in 

public  parks,  414 ;  National  Trust, 

412;  see  also  Regiments. 
Eno,  Amos  R.,  0112. 
Epitaphs,  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard, 

453  et  aeq. 
Erie  Basin,  Board  of  Trade,  278. 
Erie  railway  bridge,  fire  in  1S75,  de- 

scribetl,  02-05. 
Esopus  creek,  all  et  scq,  504. 
Estes  Park,  fUl. 
Evans,  Israel,  21ilL 
Evarts,  Allen  W.,  OliL 
Evarts.  William  M.,  15^  22L 
Everett.  Fdward,  085. 
Ewen,  Eliza  M.,  240-251. 
Ewen.  John,  250,  25 1 . 
Ewing,  Hamptc)n  D.,  2L  LLL 
Ewing,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Jr.,  2J- 
Kxmoor,  savcil,  412. 
Eyres,  Nicholas,  576. 

Fabbri,  Ernesto  G.,  58- 

Fairchild,  H.  L.,  2aL 

Fairfax,  Mrs.  Hamilton  R.,  675. 

Fairlie,  James,  240 

Fall  Creek  Gorge,  334  et  seq. 

Faneuil  Hall,  OMi 

Farlev,  Michael  F..  223. 

Farrow,  Miles,  181. 

Fancher,  Tx?on  L,,  43- 

Farley,  James  .A.,  TSL 

Faxon,  William  B.,  075. 

Fearing,  Daniel  IL,  001 . 

Featherstone,  George,  5filL 
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Fellows,  Gen.,  157. 

Ferry  House,  ncsir  I'roton  Point, 
290;  plate  5bL 

Fessendoi-ff,  F.,  il2lL 

Ffarewell,  Georfre,  Ull^  JUS. 

Field,  B.  Bush,  13iL 

Field,  C  yrus  W.,  3L  134,  IfifL 

Field,  Hickfion  VV.,  tS34. 

Field,  Moses,  loo,  liSt?. 

Field  Trips  around  New  York,  180. 

Fifth  Avenue  Association,  278. 

Fillmore,  Millard,  portrait,  120. 

Finlcy,    John    11^   eonimittee,  209; 
Lafayette  day  addiess  and  poem., 
682-tf88,  GSO,'  691,  t)«4.  675;  pall 
bearer  at  Seth  Low's  funeral,  717. 

Fires:  Capitol  at  Albany,  183 ;  in 
2sew  York  StAtc  forests,  310 ;  in 
national  forests,  381 ;  see  also 
New  York  t  ity  JMres. 

Fire  Island  State  Park,  IlL 

Fisher,  Oeorfie  IL,  290. 

Fisher,  George  Jackson,  288. 

Fishkill  eliurch  bicentennial,  297. 

Fishkill  Free  Library,  -17. 

Fiske,  Stephen,  77  t. 

Fitz  Gerald,  G.,  179. 

Fit«herl)€rt.  William,  0.19. 

Flaps,  United  States,  salute  to,  1 14. 
214;  oripin  of  Flap  Day,  307 ; 
first  proclamation  of  Flag  Day, 
398 ;  flag  regulations,  400 ;  origin 
of  term  "Old  Gloiy,"  401;  not** 
about  the  Hag,  ct  aeq :  first 

carried  in  European  war.  400:  dis- 
played on  House  of  Parliament, 
406';  in  Paris,  40G;  largest,  407; 
not  from  Washington  coat-of- 
arms,  407 ;  President's,  plate  TOj 
New  York  City,  203 ;  Borough 
flags,  407. 

Flag  Day,  origin  and  observance, 
397 ;  first  presidential  proclama- 
tion, .398. 

Flanagan,  John,  302.  fl7a. 

Fleck,  Henry  T.,  213,  2rL 

Fletcher,  Governor.  ;">74. 

Fletcher,  Horace,  QJ^ 

Flinn,  Alfred  1).,  ofifL 

Flint  Purchase,  760. 

Florence,  William,  450. 

Flushing,  L.  L^  Presbyterians,  571. 

Folk,  Joseph  W.,  354.' 

Football,  early,  708. 

Forbush,  Clifton  K., 

Force's  His«ori<al  Tracts,  580. 

Ford,  Wortbington  C,  Sii 

Foreman,  E.  R.,  HL 

Forests,  arguments  for  consciTing, 
318  ct  seij :  paper  manufacture, 
323-328 ;  see  also  New  ^ork  State 


Forests,  National  Forests,  Trees, 
Venuont  State  Forests,  etc. 

Forson  and  3()2. 

Forster,  Herbert  Webster,  1 1  t- 

Fortmeyer,  Fred  K-, 

Kortmeyer,  George  W.,  IlL 

Forts  and  Fortilications:  Amster- 
dam, 23ii  571;  Brewerton.  20,  2I», 
TL  85i  8Gj  Clint^jn,  293 ;  t^ock 
Hill,  460^  752,  758;  at  Crown 
Point,  72_i  George  (upper  Manhat- 
tan Island),  166i  107^  169±  171. 
466,  475,  liii  et  ttrt/,  2M:  ticoin© 
(at  lower  Manhattan  Tsland), 
159,  439^  583^  588^  596,  629^  HM; 
(tovernor's  Island,  ti^l ;  lluntsr, 
33 1 ;  Independence,  166.  AAi{- 
James,  233.  235^  573 ;  .Fohusfm,  26^ 
5L  71.  330.  33 1  Knyphausen 
( Wasliington),  7.')  t.  7.''>(i :  lipr, 
755 ;  McHenrv,  35 1 ;  Montgomery, 
181.  293,  451  r  platca  ^  Num- 
ber 8^  740;  Prince  Charleti,  758; 
Richmond,  240;  Rockaway  Point, 
161,  ct  8cq:  Sloan's  Mountain, 
294 ;  Staten  Lsland,  17^  227-840 ; 
Stark's  Ivnob,  30:? :  Ticonderoga, 
^>82;  Tompkins,  240:  Tryoii,  5tf. 
246;  landmark  history.  735-7S0 ; 
geological  and  topograpliicai  rela- 
tions, 737 ;  aboriginal  owners  and 
primitive  conditions,  743 :  land- 
m\-ners  before  the  lit'\-oint.ioB. 
745 ;  Revolutionary  hiKt(*ry.  I5i ; 
ncciunulation  of  Lucius  Chittm- 
den  estate,  760;  C.  K.  G.  Billhi|r« 
estate,  7()0 :  acquisition  aud  gift  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr..  777*: 
earlv  road  to,  750;  views  of, 
plates  26-30 ;  Wadsworth.  227- 
210;  Wasliington,  294,  466,  476, 
742.  750  et  seq ;  Wavne,  Stony 
Point,  75.  76j  Wood,  2iL 

Fo.ssils,  at  John  Boyd  Thacher  I*»rk, 
66,  124. 

Foster,  Frederick  Dc  P..  ('>75. 

Fourth  of  July,  celebration  in  lf>lfi, 
208-218;  conservation  of  life  and 
property,  209  et  acq;  plate  2iL 

Fowler,  Samuel,  hotise  in  Danvers- 
\iort,  3  n. 

Fo.\,  William,  243.  532. 

Fox,  William  W.,  a2£L 

France,  gift  of  Statue  of  Libwty, 
220.  ft  acq;  aid  in  American  Re^^ro- 
lution,  285.  300 :  value  of  touri»t 
travel,  379 :  destruction  of  land- 
marks in  war,  414 ;  at  Penoime, 
415;  at  <V>ucy  Castle,  4  IS ; 
Rheims    Cathetlral,    415;  Ijifay- 
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elte's  birthplace,  4lG;  national 
parks,  417 ;  Lafayotte's  birthday 
aiid  aervioes  of  France  to  United 
States  comnicniunited,  H74-7UU. 

Francis,  John  M.,  liL 

Kraneis,  .John  W.,  -toO,  500. 

Kranciolini,  (  harlca,  203. 

FraniMinia  Notch,  preservation  of 
prolile  rock,  :^^7. 

Frank,  Aujrustux,  15. 

Franklin,  Henjaiiiiii,  1 16;  portrait, 
120 ;  aniltussador  (o  France,  GS9. 

Franklin,  .Mis.  I>\vi<;ht,  4s:;. 

Frankliti,  F.lizabeth,  -ILL 

Franklin,  \\  illianu  441. 

Freeman.  John  K.,  321.  540,  541. 
5G4.  adlL 

Frencli,  Amos  T..  U7r>. 

French,  Daniel  L'..  -tO'^ 

Fresno,  plav^rotinds  commission, 
3!>0. 

Frev.  Albert  K.,  Lli 

FridiMilKT;;.  Robert,  138^ 

Friends  of  Nature,  of  Kluvrkow,  dL 

Frishmutli.  Sanili  S..  4S3. 

Frissell,    Algernon    S.,   trnstee,  18j 

eounnittees,    18»  20^   21j    at  Seth 

L<->\v's  funeral,  717. 
Fryer,  llobert  L.,  15, 
Fteley.  Alphonse,  .")3S. 
FuHer,  Samuel,  3ILL 
Fulton,  farrio  J.,  4S4. 
Fulton,  Mary  F.,  iM. 
Fulton,   Hubert,  ;:rave,  443 ;  encour- 

ajred  by  Livinf,'st.on,  505. 
Fiuik  and  Wajyiutlls  Co.,  404. 
Furniture,    cohuiial.    1 10 :  niiflsion, 

35S ;    in   Dyckinan  house,   476  et 

Futl.T.  L.  N.,  LSiL 

fiadski.  Mme.,  xonj;  bv  2 IS. 

r.ape,  l?ert  I'.,  UiL 

C^a^^e,  Lyman  J.,  3aiL 

<Ta«.'er,  C*.  Stuart,  Hi 

(Jajrel.  Uautluer.  and  Co.;  220. 

(•alvin.  .lohu  F.,  '^i'ti't- 

<«iuion<{,  W.  F.,  4lL 

(iansevoort   Market   Business  Glen's 

Association.  278. 
r.arbutt,  U.  F.,  'i2IL 
<;ar(b'n  of  the  Cods.  349. 
Canliner,  David,  141. 
(i';vr(liiier,  .'ulia,  141  , 
(iartlcid,  .lames  A.,  porhait,  110. 
< Jarribnnitse,  .Ja«n!»,  1 74. 
fiates,  Horatio,  1 1<». 
(laynor,  William  J..  200. 
(Joildes.  Fdwanl  II.,  Hi 
fieer,  Seth.  LLL 
Heer,  William  .Nfontapiio,  194. 


(Jeneral  Grant  National  Park, 

Ueology,  visit  of  geologists  to 
Thacher  Park,  128;  Croton  Point 
delta,  287 ;  Hensselaer  Co.  survey, 
303  ;  Stark's  Knob,  303 ;  (  rypto- 
zoon  ledge,  .'{05 :  Mt.  Desert  Island, 
366 ;  tiigniticance  ot  German  moors, 
427 ;  formation  of  Manhattan 
Island,  487 ;  Croton  dam  site,  530; 
Catskill  aqueduct,  560;  Fort  Tryon 
and  vicinity,  121;  see  also  Fossils. 

(Jeorge  111,  portrait,  1 18. 

(Jeorge,  Henry,  455. 

Gerard,  James  W.,  recalled  from 
Germany,  161. 

German-American  Alliance.  12^ 

Germany,  care  of  nature  monuments, 
4'2.t ;  marsh  and  moorland  recla- 
mation, 42."i ;  remarkable  holly 
tree,  428. 

Gerry,  Flbridge  T..  LiL 

Gibbons,  Cardinal,  •'t5r>. 

(libbs,  Capt.,  grave,  45*2- 

Giddings,  Franklin  T..  675. 

(iila  (  litT  Dwellings  National  Monu- 
ment, 362- 

Gilleo,  Caleb.  81. 

(Jilloo,  Fred,  Si. 

Gilleo,  Pierre,  M. 

(Jilleo,  Sarah.  82. 

Gillev.  Mr.,  owner  of  property  near 

Wall  street,  fili2» 
Gilmor.  Florence  19. 
(iilmor,  Mary  S..  HL 
Gilm«ir,  Kobert,  1 16. 
Gihnor,  Sarah  A.,  IlL 
Glacier  National  Park,  49,  60.  362^ 

376.  378. 
Giandaz,  M..  419. 
Gleason,  Herbert  W.,  gO, 
Gleason,  Mrs.  Tlerlwrt  W.,  gO. 
Goadby,  Arthur.  LIL 
(J4»dkin,  Lawrence.  (?75. 
Godyn.  Samuel,  22 S. 
Goeiet,  Pieter.  .>i>r.. 
GfK'thals,  George  W.,  353. 
Goetschius.  Geraldine,  2jL 
GoMen   Gate   Park,   San  Francisco, 

:{iin. 

Gompers,  Samuel,  355.  716. 

Goodhue,  Francis,  576. 

Goodrich,  Caspar  F..  671.  674. 

Gordon.  Miss  Fli/.abeth  P.,  22. 

Gorton,  Charles  F..  LU. 

(iotier,  .\ndre\v,  640. 

Gottheil,  Hichnrd,  (>75. 

Gouverneur,  Abraham,  748.  7 48. 

fJraham,  .Tames.  Wall  street  land- 
holder, 5JHk  507^  613^  614,  615. 

Graufl  .Armv  of  the  Kepublic,  54^  77^ 
78,  113^  * 
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Grand  (*aiiv«)n  National  Monument, 

60,  362,  377. 
Gran   Quivira   National  ^Monument, 

Grant  Cottage,  HL 

Grant,  Hiiffli  J.,  769,  USL 

<irant,  Thomas,  ofK),  oOT,  629,  630. 

Grant,    Ulysses    S.,    portrait,  119; 

national  park,  0112. 
Grant,  William.  tiSlL 
Graves,  Henry  S.,  ZSh  ■•^Si-an^ 
Graves,  .lolm  Temple,  218. 
Graves,  Huss,  339. 

Green,   Andrew  f<mnder  of  the 

society,  15^  22,  51^  o2j  fnnd,  30. 
33,  37 ;  proposes  Inwood  Jlill 
park.  2ASL 

Green  Lakes,  see  (  lark  reservation. 

Green,  Marv  T..  QjL 

(Jreeiihaum,  Samuel,  (\7!i. 

flreene,  Carleton.  14.'il. 

(Jreene,  Francis  V.,  la. 

Greene,  George  S.,  .'>33. 

(ireene,  .lohn,  4.')8. 

Greene,  Nathaniel,  "."i.T. 

Greenel,  Thomas.  4.">;i. 

(Jreenhut,  RencHllct  J.,  vice-chainnan 
Independence  l)av  Committee,  '2nO. 

(^reenleaf.  C.  IT.  aks. 

(Jreenleaf.  Jonathan,  historian,  57f^, 
630.  i^r^!^ 

Greer,  David        711^  UK 

Gregory,  Henry  E.,  incorporator.  15j 
counsel,  17_j  trustee.  IS^  commit- 
tee, 19, 

Grillith.  K.  M.,  iA^ 

fi'rinnell,  George  Bird.  ilL 

Grinnell  Mountain.  ilL 

Grisw(dd,  Klizahetli  "M.,  laiL 

Griswold,  .John,  4 r>.^. 

Groesens.  C»»rneli8.  5i)5.  .'>96. 

Grofivernor.  William  M.,  a!L 

Guist'hau.  Mons.,  419. 

Guthrie,  Williani  D.,  67_L  674.  675, 
fillxL 

Guv   Park  house,  73j   historv  320- 

Tfadley,  Arthur  T..  297. 

Madley,  <'liarles,  4.'>2. 

Hale,  Nathan,  capture.  144. 

Hale,  Richard,  343^  aifL 

Half  MrM>n,  replica  i)laced  in  Popo- 

lopen  creek,  2113:  plate  ui. 
TTall,  Aimer,  100-103. 
Hall,  Betsey,  lilL 

Hall,  Kdwanl  Hagamnn.  secretarv  of 
society,  13,  IS,  i>2^  83,  'l78. 
327.  32S.  433 :  exanunes  subway 
shin.  1 73 :  aichaeological  work. 
17."i.    iCTi.  7^2 ;   advocates  pidilish- 


ing  Comnutn  Council  minutes.  185 : 
<m  flavor's  conuuittee  to  publish, 
ISO ;  history  of  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  .")67-fi67 ;  vice-chairman 
IndejKMidence  Day  con>mittee,  201) ; 
secretary  of  same.  209,  210:  com- 
mittee. 213.  2iiL:  at  Seth  Low'h 
funeral,  717;  history  of  Fi»rt 
Trvon,  73.">. 

Hall,'  Henry,  308. 

Hall,  Janu>s,  OiL 

Hall,  Ralph,  512. 

Hall.  Richard.  lOQ. 

Hall.  William  IL,  36J1 

llallett,  .loseph.  632,  635,  038.  6.50. 

Ilallowell,  Montgt)njery,  675. 

Hjilsey.  Francis  W.,  trustee,  IS; 
conimittees.  20,  21,  8L  125;  at 
Seth  Low's  funeral,  "17. 

llalscv.  R.  T.  IL.  miL 

Halstead  (Halstwll,  John  TL,  100- 
lili 

llalstead    (llalsted).  ^Irs.   John  D., 

loo-io.t 
Halsted,  Caleb  O.,  filiS. 
Halsted.  John  P.,  see  Halstea<1. 
Ilamel.  Hendrick.  'iiiL 
Hamer.  S.  IL,  U± 

Hiimiiton,  Alexatider,  pictuie  of. 
117:  grave,  443 :  son  kilhMl  in  duel, 
453 :  p<ditical   rivalrv   with  Purr, 

Tlaniilton,  Elizabeth  Depeyster,  Q31. 

Hamilton,  James,  portrait.  120. 

HamiltfMi,  Walter  G..  IlL 

llamilton,  Mrs.  Walter  G.,  iSL 

Hamilton.  William.  636. 

Tlamlin,  A.  D.  F.,  AA. 

Hampton,  John,  early  Presbyterian 
preacher,  57S. 

Hancock,  John,  proposed  reproduc- 
tion of  house,  347. 

Hanford,  Tx»vi.  t'i54 

liatiks.  Nancy.  353. 

IFannon,  .Joseph  M..  212. 

Hapgood,  Norman,  355. 

HarlM^son,  J«tlin  F.,  243. 

Harden.  John,  Jr..   165.  166.  4fta 

Hardenbrook,  fJerardus,  491 . 

Hardenbroeck.  .Tohannes.  498. 

Harding.  (  liester,  painter,  l'2f> 

Harding.  Earl,  59,  2JLSL 

Hardon.  Henry  W.,  675.  695. 

Hardy,  Lamhr,  189,  225,  263,  28i 

Hark  in.  J.  P.,  377. 

Harlem  Poanl  of  Connnerce.  278. 

Harlstein.  David,  2112. 

Harmon.  Juilsim.  671.  r.74 

Harmon.  Maln'l  S..  IILL 

Harper,  .bdin,  .'^.'il. 
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Harper's  Weekly, 

Harriman,    Mrs.    E,  honorary 

president,  l_7j  Sl^  llOi  U_i  donor  of 

llarriman  Park,  18Q. 
Harriman,  Mrs.  i  Borden,  675. 
Harriman   Park,   71j   see  Palisades 

Interstate  Pak. 
Harris,  (  harles  X.,  118. 
Harris,  William  11^  LiL 
Harrison,    Benjamin,   portrait,  119; 

in  St.  Paul's  chapel,  lliiL 
Harrison,  ^fr.,  brick  house,  ■'>'28- 
Harrison,  John,  ^^-i. 
Harrison,  Ilichard.  in. 
Harrison,  William  H^  jK)rtrait,  120, 
Harvey,  Thomas,  573. 
Harwood.  (J.  A.,  i^"  I.  '27(i. 
Tfashrouck,  Frank.  2!>!). 
Hasbrouck,  Josepli,  280. 
Hasbrouck,  Tobias,  portrait,  1 18. 
Hastie,  1'.,  iiiL 
Hastings,  Thomas,  100. 
Haswell,   (  harles   H^  renjiniscences, 

C,:i4,  (}fi4. 
Hatch,  Edward  P.,  LL 
Haupt,  William  S.,  Him 
Haven,  Georfje  G.,  l.'S. 
Hawaii    National    Park,    3«(2,  307, 

308. 

Hawcs,  Peter,  l.'Sfi. 

Hawkes,  McDoufjall.  075. 

Hawley,  Alan  R.,  212. 

Hawlev,  (  harles  A.,  15^ 

Hawley,  Mrs.  Samuel  It.,  21^  LLL 

Haws,  J.  IL  Hobart,  532- 

Haydon,  Joseph,  171. 

Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  portrait,  1 19. 

Havs,  John,  InR. 

Havs,   'Slrn.   John    (Mollv  Pitcher), 

3'r)Q.  7.'i"i. 
Hays,  Kate  F.,  777. 
Havs,  Marv  L.,  777. 
Hays,  W'm.,  Hcnrv,  74(L  771,  71L 
Heath,  William,  158^  208,  406,  409. 

Heathcote  (Heathcoatt,  Heathcott), 
(leorpe,  597,  002,  000,  009. 

Heck,  Barbara,  inii. 

Hodges,  Charles,  r>70. 

Hedjrcs,  Job  E.,  ('>7"'. 

Hedfres,  W.  R.,  ijjl^  liLL 

Hepewisch,  Josefa,  241. 

Heilmann,  Maurice,  070. 

Helderberirs,  00,  124 :  see  also  John 
Boyd  Thacher  Park. 

Hemenway,  Lewis  H^  121. 

Hemenwav.  Mary,  345.  340. 

Hempstead,  L.       Presbyterians,  570. 

Henderson,  Mrs.  Alexander,  2J_j  111. 

Henderson,  Jacob,  583, 

Hendrickson,  Georpje  R.,  1 14. 


Ten  rick  sen.  (I..  429,430. 

Icnry,  John  \.,  'A'.U). 

lenry,  .losepb,  statue  propo.sed,  202. 

lenzell,  (  harles  G.,  SiL 

loppenheimer,  F.,  1 38. 

lerbert,  Rov,  IL 

lerpe,  C  harles,  208, 

lerinR,  Rudolph,  540,  541.  iiM. 

lerkinier  Homeslea<l,  12* 

lerkness,  Frank  K..  H >  1 . 

lerrick,  Myron  T.,  <i7 1.  (174. 

Icrrinp,  James,  1 10. 

lervey.  (  harles  S..  ifii 

letch- Het«hy  valley,  liL 

licks.  Whitehead.  035.  038.  IIM. 

ligpins,  Ann,  ILL 

nil.  EdwanI  F.,  liL 

iill,  (Jeorpe  A.,  78^  IlL 

nil.  L, 

Iill  \'iew  reservoir,  547.  548.  554  et 

scq. 

Iill.  William  R.,  SSIL 

nil,  William  T.,  597,  017. 

limes.  Mansor  E..  104. 

lind.  Rev.  Dr..  0.V2. 

listoric   Lannmarks   Association  of 

Canada,  411. 
bmr,  (Jcorpe  F.,  34«t 
IfMlge,  John,  15j 

loJTman,    Murrav,    cited,  502.  503, 

■508.  003,  748. 
I()llinpsw«»rth,  Ixn-i,  50<{. 
lolland,  Etta,  LiL 
folland  Society,  280. 
Holland's  view  of  Fe<leral  Hall,  plate 

Tollerith,  George  ('.,  774. 
lollv  tree,  remarkable,  428. 
rolmcH,  W.  IL,  atLL 
b.lt,  Albert,  IlL 
l»)lt,  (^corpo  i.'.,  075. 
lolt,  llamiltfm.  5iL 
folt.  Henry,  075. 
lolt,  John,  printer,  450. 
fone.  Philip,  532. 
lonne.^s,  CJeorpe  G.,  50<'>. 
f»>ofe,  Henry.  3.30. 
lopkins,  Artlmr  S.,  328. 
lopkins,  IL,  1 72. 
lopper,  Andrew,  143. 
fopper,  Jemima.  14'2. 
It)pper,  John,  1 42. 
bippner.  Herr.  428. 
lorn,  John,  142. 
lorn,  John  Jr.,  142. 
lornaday,  William  T.,  08, 
lorn  blower,  Josiah,  .502. 
lorner,  Harlan  IL,  407. 
rf)rfon,  Capt.,  prave.  452. 
lorlon,  Melvin  R..  291. 
lorton,  Nathan,  171. 
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Hosack,  David,  472. 

Hot  Springs  Reservation,  Zh!L 

Hoase,  E.  M.,  22a. 

Uoward,  James  O.,  01. 

Howe,  Frederic  C,  committee,  213. 

Howland,  Hannah  B.,  a£L 

Howland,  Harold  J.,  aiL 

liowlaud,  Harrison  0.,  5iL 

Howland,  Henry  K.,  15. 

Howland,  Karl  V.  S.,  55. 

Howland,  William  B^,  2Jj  death,  and 

biograpliieal  sketch,  ">.'>-r>R. 
Hubbard,  John,  57"). 
Hubor,  Joseph,  iLL 
Hubner,  C,  liL 

Hudson-Fulton  ^lebration,  159.  249. 

293.  704.  22jL 
Hudson,  Henry,  impersonated,  1 13. 
Hudson  River,  committees,  19^  21L 
Huir,  EglelKJrt,  211iL 
Hughes,  Charles  K.,  280^  281^  288. 

355. 

Hughes.  James,  764. 
Huizinga,  A.  IL,  21ilL 
Hulbert,  Murray,  244. 
Humphiey,  Andrew  13.,  674.  r»7fl. ' 
llumpnrcy,   Wolcolt  J.,  trustee,  18; 

committees,  20.  87.  89.  ai. 
Hunt,  Klizal)eth.  14r>. 
Hunt,  Thomas,  14 (i.  147. 
Hunter,  Archibald,  4.^.^. 
Hunter,  Robert,  governor,  583.  589, 

Huntington,  Ann  Pamela,  .^iig 
llmitington,  Jcdediah,  4n't. 
Hurd,  David,  JSL 
llurd,  Hudson  M.,  HL 
Hurd,  IVIatthew  B.,  2iL 
Hurd,  \villiam  J..  liL 
Husted,  James  W..  2!)  1 . 
Huston,  Herbert  S.,  aH. 
Hutchins,  .Mason  L\.  ILL 
Hyde.  James  W..  201. 
Hydraulic   engineering,   state   of  iu 
1799,  r>ns-.-.i7. 

Thlseng,  Olga,  217. 

Thlseng,  Mrs,  Axel  0.,  committee. 
'111. 

Independence  Day,  see  Fourth  of 
J  uly. 

Tndepcndent,  .jO.  5iL 

IndeiKMnlcnt   Order  of   (Md  Fellows. 

Independent  Order  of  llc<l  ilen,  77, 

Indian  projier  numes,  229-240,  288, 
113. 

Indians,  reservations  in  New  York 
State.  12,  LL;  Wappinjrers,  113; 
on    Hunt's    Point,     147 ;  Staten 


Island  liistory,  227-240 ;  Croton 
Point,  288;  superstitions  in  re- 
gard to  rock  forms,  349,  350; 
Sieur  de  Monts  guides,  366;  Haida 
village,  369;  on  Manhattan  Island, 
44>5;  purcliase  of  land  from,  at 
Jamaica,  570 ;  upper  Manhattan, 
740.  113  et  aeq;  kill  Robert  Coch- 
ran, 755 ;  impersonated  in  Newark 
pageant,  plates  06^  6L 

Infantile  paralysis,  2115. 

Ingles,  Thomas;  see  Inglisa. 

Inglis,  Charles,  652. 

Inglis,  Mrs.  Charles,  441. 

Ingliss  (Ingles,  Inglish),  Thomas, 
625.  626.  629.  632,  ii35. 

Inglish,  Thomas;  see  Ingliss. 

Inman,  Henry,  painter,  116.  118.  12SL 

Inscriptions,  on  Fishkill  communion 
tankard,  2SS;  on  Lincoln  memo- 
rial at  Hodgenville,  355 :  see  Sites 
and  Inscriptions,  Tablets,  Monu- 
ments, etc. 

Irving,  J.  Beaufain,  painter,  119. 

Irving,  John  T.,  663. 

Irving,  Washington,  cousin,  HI; 
Wolfert  Webber,  143. 

Tseiin,  Adrian,  Jr.,  aS. 

Italian  Immigrants  Society,  56^  5S. 

Italy,  value  of  tourist  travel,  379 ; 
war's  destruction,  421;  food  crops 
from  parks, 

Ithaca,  scenic  presenation,  334. 

.lackson.     Andrew,     portrait,  120; 

quoted  on  Lafayette,  693. 
-fackson,  Frederic'  W.,  184, 
Jackson,  Thomas,  635.  63S.  fi.'SO. 
.lacoba,  Ella  IMay.  ."if). 
Jacobson,  Peter,  -241- 
Wamaica,  L.   I^  settlement  of,  .~70 : 

Presbyterian  difhculties,  575. 
Jamaica  Bay  Association.  278. 
.James,  Edward  T.,  committee,  212. 
.Jamison,  David,  620. 
Janeway,  George.  505. 
Junsen,  Tjmen.  593.  598. 
Janzen,  Jan,  4fl6 

Japan,  preservation  of  landscapes 
and  landmarks,  431 . 

Jarvis,  John  Wesley,  painter,  120; 
p<irtrait  of  Colles,  454.  500 

Jaures,  Aclnnnil,  222. 

JefTerstm,  Thomas,  portrait.  117: 
impersonated,  216;  proposed  pur- 
chase of  Monticello. 

Jennison,  Mackiu  and  Oaklev,  601. 
062. 

'lenson,  Jens.  279. 

Jerome,  William  Travera,  355. 

Jervis,  .lohn  B.,  528^  531^  532^  533. 
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Jewel  Cave  National  ^lonument, 
2fi2. 

Joan  of  Are,  see  Are, 

JolTre,  GejuM-al  J..  OSK  fifllL 

John  Unyd  Thaeher  Park,  eoramit- 
tee,  20i  12r>;  mentioned,  2^  51j 
finanees,  29^  ]30-i;V2;  described, 
73.  124;  maintenanee,  125 ;  bnnpa- 
low  moved,  12t>;  roads  and  gutters, 
127 ;  niiscellanenns  work,  127; 
visitors,  12S;  vi:«it  of  geologists, 
12S;  No  Man's  Jjind,  129. 

John  Jirf»\vn  farm.  Hi. 

John  Muir  Wo»>d8  National  ^foru- 
nient,  03.  3113. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  portrait,  11 S. 

Johnson,  Charles  P.,  671,  674. 

Johnson,  Kastnian,  portraits,  118, 
110. 

Johnson,  Klisha,  100^  llli 

Johnson,  Frederiek,  778. 

Johnson,  (Juy,  3^  333. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Gny,  332* 

Johnson,  Sir  John,  330. 

Johnson,  John  A..  3.0;"). 

Johnson,  Mary,  333. 

Johnson,  Robert  U.,  fi7S. 

Johnson,  Koeliff,  4S«. 

Johnson,  Simon.  749. 

Johnson,   Sir  William,  mansion,  2(5, 

fil.   71 ;    mentioned,   3.3n    et  scq; 

4IL 

Johnston,  Henry  P.  137. 

Johnston,    William    A.,  eommittec, 

Johnstown  ITistorieal  Soeiety,  IL 

Jones,  Franris  C,  t\7'y. 

Jones,  .Ten kin  IJoyd,  '.l't~>. 

Jones.  John,  4r>7. 

Jones,  Jnd/jre.  historian,  G52. 

Jones.  Ricliard  Llovd.  354,  SfiS. 

Jouett.  Matthew  if..  117. 

Joiivaud.  Lueien,  (>75. 

Judge,  John        4fi2,  184. 

Judge.  Mrs.  John  TT^  462,  4S4. 

Jumel,  Stephen.  143. 

Jumel,  ^Irs.  Stephen,  144,  472. 

Jusserand,  Jean  J.,  request  for  re- 
ports, 4lj  mentioned,  225,  226. 
QM;  at  Lafayette  day  eelebratifm 
in  New  York,  670 ;  address,  68K- 
601 ;  message  from,  695;  address, 
<ir>(i-70(>. 

Jnsscrand,  IMrs.  J.  J.,  676,  694. 

Kalm,  Peter,  492. 
Kaibah  National  Forest,  QAm 
Kea-n,  Edmund,  449. 
Keats,  John,  quoted,  23. 
Keep,  Austin  Baxter,  1H9. 
Keese,  William  Linn,  301 . 


Keeslor,  Mrs,  Edward,  Tfl. 

Keith,  Boudinot.  675. 

Kelbv,  Robert  iL  IMi  1^ 

Kellogg.  L.  Ivaflin,  2£ML 

Kendall,  Messmore.  285.  286. 

Kendall,  William  Sergeant,  LLS. 

Kennan.  George,  UK. 

Kenneally,  William  P.,  LSiL 

Kenne<lv.  Tlonrv,  33 1 . 

Kenney^  Francis  P.,  185,  IM. 

Kensico  reservoir,  546,  547  et  seq. 

Kent.  William.  fiS. 

Kerbaugh,  IL  S.,  551. 

Kessler.  K.  1)..  Ifi. 

Kev,  Francis  Scott,  351. 

Iviild.  Captain,  439j  5M. 

Kiefer,  Rev.  W.  IL,  Ifi. 

Kieft,  William,  grant  to  Damen, 
grant  to  Van  Tienhoven  of 
Vineyard  lot.  666. 

Kiersen,  Jan  (John),  743.  746. 

Kiersted.  Sarah,  596^  filllL 

Kierstode.  "  Sarg."  5111L 

King,  (  harles  Bird,  1 18. 

King,  John  A.,  liC.l- 

King,  Rufus.  484. 

Kingman.  William  L..  21^  111- 

Kingsford,  Thomas  P..  trustee,  18j 
committees,  20.  86,  8L 

Kingsland.  .Ambrose  C,  5.32, 

Kingsland,  Daniel  C,  662. 

Kip,  Francis  M..  ^90 

Kip,  Ilendrick  Tlendricksen,  406. 

Kip,  Ja<'f)b,  148. 

Kipp,  .August u:i.  1 14. 

Kipp  (Kip),  Ilonrica,  600.  612,  613. 

Kipp  (Kip),  Jacob  (Jacobus),  600, 
G03,  612,  613. 

Kipp.  Peter  E..  299. 

Kirkliam,  J.  Ellis,  121. 

Kitchawan  (Kithawan.  Kicktawank, 
Kightawong,  etc.),  288. 

Kitsnn,  Henry  TL,  295;  plate  !lL 

Klinkenbergh,  150. 

Klinkerberg,  150. 

Knapp,  Frank  C,  79. 

Knapp,  Mrs.  Frank  C., 

Knapp.  f!pf>rge  O.,  774. 

Knapp.  Shepperd.  652. 

Knight,  John.  Dongan's  intermedi- 
ary in  Wall  street  real  estate 
transactions,  595  ct  srq ;  text  of 
conveyanoe  frnm  Peter  Stouten- 
burgh,  597-600;  text  of  convey- 
ance to  Dongan,  607-611 ;  Vine- 
yard lot,  666. 

Knight,  Senator  John,  91.  92,  99. 

Knight,  ^ladam.  journal,  575. 

Knoedler.  M.,  UK 

Knox,  Henry,  1 16. 

Kuyphausen,  Gen.,  466,  752  et  seq. 
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Kortright,  Mattie,  747. 

Kunz,  George  Frederick,  president  of 
The  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society,  13^  ITj  trus- 
tee, 18;  member  of  executive  com- 
mittee, 18i  Central  Hudson  Kiver 
committee,  19^  Conservation  com- 
mittee, 20;  special  contribution, 
30;  mentioned  in  New  York  Times, 
51 ;  attends  William  B.  Rowland 
memorial  exercises,  58i  presides 
at  annual  meeting,  5S;  speaks  at 
Stony  Point  celebration,  TSj 
writes  letter  to  British  regiments, 
178;  chairman  »of  Fourth  of  July 
committee,  213;  presides  at  City 
Hall  exercises,  214,  215;  arranges 
celebration  at  the  stadium,  217; 
suggests  Vanderbilt  tablet  in 
Pisgah  National  Forest,  383.  384 ; 
signs  this  report,  433;  at  Seth 
Ijow's  fimeral,  717. 

Kuyter,  Jochem  Pietersen,  742. 

Kyle,  Howard,  2iL 

Laboulaye,  Edward,  220. 
Lacv,  James,  453. 
I^dd,  William  Whitehead,  QJJL 
Ladies'  Association  of  JVIt.  Vernon, 
352. 

Lafayette  day,  inaugurated,  219; 
olFicial  account  of  celebration  in 
New  York  City,  609-700 ;  origin, 
671 ;  Lafayette  a  citizen  of  New 
York,  672;  national  committee, 
074;  citizens'  committee,  674-07.') ; 
exercises  in  City  Hall,  676;  ad- 
dresses by  Alton  B.  ParlcerT  676. 
fi03;  Frank  L.  Dowling,  678; 
Robert  Bacon,  678;  John  IL  Fin- 
ley,  682;  J,  J.  Jusserand,  688.  606 ; 
William  G.  Sharp,  691 ;  message 
to  President  Poincare,  694. 

I>afayette,  Edmund  de,  417. 

Lafayette,  Gaston  de,  417. 

Lafayette,  George  Washington  de. 
417. 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  portrait  by 
King,  118;  Jjtt  Grange  Terrace 
named  for,  141 ;  birthplace  pre- 
served, 416;  birthdav  celebrated, 
669-700 ;  a  citizen  of  New  York, 
673;  portrait  by  Morse,  plate  21; 
birthplace,  plate  HL 

Laidlaw,  :Mr8.  James  Lees,  217. 

Laight,  William,  510. 

T^ird,  Eugene  B.,  2L 

Lake  George  Battlefield,  26.  51.  71. 

Lake  Louise,  378. 

Lakin,  Luther  S.,  104. 


J^imb,  Charles  R.  committee,  212 ; 
designer  of  Fort  Trvon  monument, 
77  a. 

Lamb,  Colonel,  446. 

f.amb,    Frederick    S.,    trustee,  18; 

conunittees,  lJ)j  21. 
Lambdin,  G.  R.,  painter,  1 1fl- 
Lambert,  John,  520. 
I^ncaster,  Samuel  C,  3.56,  35&. 
l.«ndmarks  Club  of  California,  358. 
I.4ingdon,  Palmer  H.,  198. 
LangAvell,  Charles,  453. 
Tvansing,  Robert,  370.  399. 
Larch  Mountain.  390. 
Larned,  J.  N.,  SiL 
Lasher,  John,  632.  635,  638.  fi.iO. 
J>assen  Volcanic  National  Park,  302, 

363.  368.  360. 
Laurence,  Henry,  110. 
Law,  Cifeorge, 

Law,    Ruth,    59,   22Q;    pictures  of, 

plate  20, 
Lawrence,  Capt.,  443. 
Lawrence,  Efhngham,  702. 
Lawrence,  C^corge  N.,  15. 
T.4iwrence,  John,  505,  745. 
T^awrence,  JoJui  B.,  156. 
I^aws  house  in  Sharon,  34-2 
Lay,  Charles  Downing,  280. 
IxMljard,  Ijcwis  Cass,  1;1. 

League    for    Municipal  Ownership, 

278. 

Leahy,       B.,  fila. 

Leddel,  Jo8e2)h,  see  Liddle. 

T^e,  Henry,  1 16. 

Lee,  Light  Horse  Harry,  1 16 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  'portrait,  118. 
208;  impersonated,  2ilL 

Lee,  Thomas  IL,  trustee,  18^  coui- 
niittee,  22,  79^  83^  Ul. 

Lee,  Mrs.  Thomas  H^  UL 

Lee,  William  J.,  212^  21S. 

Leipziger,  Henry  M.,  vice-president, 
17;  trustee,  iSj  conunittees,  19^ 
20.  81  moves  international  ameni- 
ties, 175;  at  Seth  Low's  funeral. 
liL 

Leon,  Maurice,  674,  675.  695. 

r.,e8lie,  Lucy,  457. 

lister  Park,  73^  129,  30£  SQiL 

lister,  [Mrs.  Willard,  73,  304. 

Letchworth,  Ogden  P.,  trustee,  18; 
committees,  20^  81. 

Letchworth  Park,  committee,  20^  87; 
mentioned,  20,  27,  51^  52^  60j 
finances,  29,  3i,  38,  105-110;  de^ 
scribed,  72,  86i  administration, 
86;  repairs  to  buildings,  STj  roads, 
paths  and  landslides,  87j  winter 
work,  fires,  arboretum,  SSj^  viai- 
tors,    90i    Ivetchworth  Memorial 
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AsKociHtion,  02:  Krie  railway 
bridge  fire  in  IKT.'i,  IKJj  library  and 
museum,  95j  birds  and  flower?, 
OG;  meteorology,  it 7 ;  First  Dra- 
goonn  monument,  l)9j  purchase  of 
Davis  lot,  fllL 

Letohwortli,  William  P.,  donor  of 
I^tch worth  Park,  34^  06»  72,  86^ 
m,  06,  100:  legacy,  34^  38. 

]>etchworth,  Willianj  P.,  AHgociation, 

ILL  ^ 
Levy,  JetTorHon  M.,  aii2. 
U'vy,  Mitchell  A.  ('.,  2ASL 
Ix'wis,   Thomas   D.,   20j  conmiittee. 

81L 

Lewis,  William  Finher,  2112. 

Ix'wis   and   Clark    Cavern  Xational 

Monument,  3ii2* 
T^wisohn,  Adolph.  200-202. 
Lewisohn,  Alice,  212,  217. 
LibJiey,  Klizal)eth,  7f>8. 
Libbev,  Frederick  A.,  76S.  700 .  770 
Lil)bey,  Jonas  M.,  708,  IHi. 
LiblwV,  W  illiam,  768i  II1>» 
Libhy,  0.  C,  4iL 

Lichten,  f  J  race  M.,  committee,  217. 

Liddle  (Uuldel),  Joseph,  025,  020, 
029,  032.  03.-I. 

Licbert,  (laston,  <>70. 

Licl>ert,  Misses,  07(). 

Lighthouses,  at  Stony  Point,  SOj  on 
Ilud.son  river,  80j  lirst  in  United 
States  at  Boston,  342. 

Lilburn,  Lillian  V.,  78,  HL 

Lincoln.  Abraham.  impersonated. 
113;  portrait,  lit);  birtliplare  pre- 
served, 3.')3-3.^.'>. 

Lincoln.  Cliarles  Z.,  LL 

Lincoln  Farm  Assoj-iation.  3."i1. 

Linc(»ln,  Thomas,  3ri:i 

Lindner,  Walter,  200. 

Lingenfelter.  .lohn  IL.  SL 

Linthicum,  .L  (  barlos. 

Litchfield.  F.  Hubert, 

Lils.  lio,  Daniel,  4M. 

Littleton,  ^lartin  W'.,  chairman  In- 
dependence Day  connnittce.  2UH. 

Livingston,  Ilrockholst,    1  f). 

TJvingston,  Clari.sse  H.,  484. 

Livingston.  fJill)ert,  .">8.').  aSO.  500^ 
r>01.  017.  Ola  et  srq,  023,  024,  620, 
027,  628,  ({20,  03r>. 

Livingston  mansion  at  Dobha  Ferrv, 
2S.')-280 ;  plate  41L 

Livingston,  Peter  IL,  03.5.  038.  OiSO. 

Livingston.  Peter  \nn  Brugh,  280. 
03.'>.  038.  tiML 

Livingston,  Philip,  280 

Livingston,  Rev.  Dr.,  0.50. 

Livingston,  Robert  R..  44(V  .^05. 

Livingston,  William,  i»."»0- 


Livingston  County  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, 91. 

Tyockman,  De  Witt  M.,  07.5. 

L<Mli  Literary  Society, 

Ix)ercher,  Walter  W.,  140. 

]»gan,  Capt.,  grave,  4;V2. 

l^igan,  Walter  S.,  15, 

London  Daily  Telegraph.  413 

Long  Island  Game  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, 

L<»rd  and  Taylor,  laiL 

JxiS  Angles,  plavground  commission, 
389. 

T>>s»ing.  Benson,  J.,  81* 

Lott,  Andrew,  174. 

Louise,  Princess,  412, 

l^»velace.  Francis,         237.  23IL 

J^ovelace.  Thomas,  23IL 

Low.  Abiel  Abbot.  700.  710.  720. 

Low,  Mrs.  Abiel  Ablnit,  707. 

Ijow,  Cornelius,  (i20. 

1^)W,  John,  747.  749. 

Low.  Lawrence.  749,  702. 

Low,  I.awrence  Jansen,  share  in 
Fourth  Division,  745,  749. 

Low.  Marinus.  749. 

Low,  Seth,  quote<l,  44j  death.  54j 
proTnotes  pnldication  of  Conun«m 
(  oiMK'il  minute-;.  184 ;  rclatifin-* 
A\ith  this  society,  703 :  biographi- 
cal sketch  by  Prof.  Sloane,  70.'>- 
715;  funeral.  710.  717 :  memorial 
e\erci>es  in  City  Hall,  71^-7n.? ; 
portrait,  plate  L 

Low.  Mrs.  Scth.  700. 

Low.  Will  H., 

Lowell.  (Juy,  199,  ILL 

j.owcH.  .lames  Russell.  ]d4*ads  for 
Old  South  Meeting  House,  ?>4:t. 

T^m  rie,  (  harles  X.,  335, 

Lucas,  John.  4.'>1 . 

Ludlow,  Daniel,  5 in. 

Ludwig,  Mary  (Molly  Pitcher).  350. 
7.>5. 

Lunnnis,  Charles  F..  r^OO 
Lun«l.  (  harlotte,  292. 
Lutterloh.  Henry  F..  174. 
Luyster.  Coriudius,  745. 
I.yoli.  Sir  <  harles,  geoh)gist,  1-25. 
Lynch.  Joseph,  iLL 

Macarthy.  Jennie,  landmark  author- 
it  V,  150. 

AlacUride,  R.  L,  79,  82, 

AlacBride,  Mrs.  R.  Ifl. 

MatOacken.  Henry  M.,  quoted,  45j 
mentioned.  704. 

^lacC'urdy,  C.e(»rge  Grant,  45. 

^lacFarland,  J.  Horace,  fiS. 

Mackav.  Clarence  IL^  355- 

MacKellar,  Wm.  IL  IL,  220. 
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^ackeraie  (Makemie,  McKcmie,  Mac- 

kensie),  Francis,  140,  577-5B2. 
Mackensie,  Francis,  sec  Mackemie. 
Alackie,  Oakley  and  Jennison,  601, 

MacKnight,  Patrick.  585.  590.  591. 
617.  lilS  et  Bcq,  022^  623»  624^  625^ 
626.  6:^5. 

MacNcil,  Hermon  A,,  351. 

MacNeven,  Dr.,  444. 

Macomb,  Robert,  •water-supply  pro- 
ject, 523» 

Madison,  James,  116. 

Magaw,  Robert,  754. 

Magdsick,  IL  Herbert,  223. 

Maine  State  Library,  II. 

Makemie,  Francis,  see  Mackemie. 

Malconi,  William^  5Dh. 

Malonc,  John  G.,  161- 

Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  pro- 
posed, 212. 

Mann,  Isaac,  501. 

Manning,  Mrs.  Daniel,  20^  122. 

Manning,  David  F.,  285. 

Manning,  John, 

Manning,  Warren        335i  SSfi. 

Manning,  William  T.,  IM. 

Manor  houses  in  England  despoiled, 

m. 

Manufacturers'  Association  of  New 
York,  540^  541,  5fil. 

I^laps:  Bayard-Depeystcr  partition, 
617.  632;  Hedford  estate,  774j 
Bradford,  of  New  York  City.,  597; 
Bridges,  of  Presbyterian  church 
property,  033,  fifi2  et  acq;  British 
headquarters,  of  New  \'ork  City, 
148.  152.  ir>4,  174.  750;  Cliittenden 
estate,  771 ;  Crolon  Point,  plate 
50;  Dezauch's  of  the  Netherlands, 
152;  Fort  Tryon,  plate  26i 
Orimm's,  of  New  York,  621i  Hill's, 
of  Nmv  York,  174;  Lyne's,  of  New 
York,  047 ;  Maerschakk's,  of  Vine- 
yard, 666i  New  York  City,  153. 
.597;  Randel's,  of  New  York,  739^ 
742.  759 ;  Sauthier-Faden,  of  Fort 
Washington  and  vicinity,  752;  Wall 
street,  plate  4. 

Marble,   William   Allen,  committee, 

202. 

Marin,  early  landholder.  59&. 
Marine  Society,  of  New  York,  463-^ 
Maritime  Association  of  Port  of  New 

York,  2m 
Markham.  Arthur.  412. 
Markoc,  James  W,.  717. 
Marks,  Charles  A..  22. 
Marks,  Fred  0.,  7L  Ifi. 
Marks,  Marcus  M.,  192i  IMi  213^  21L 

256.  207.  208.  277.  278.  2a£L 


Marks,  Richard  iM.,  IL 

Marsh  and  moorland  reclamation  in. 

Germany,  425. 
Marshall,    William    Edgar,  painter, 

llfl- 

Marshall,  John,  picture  of,  118. 
Martin,  Antonin,  67 fi. 
Martin,  Daniel  IL^  2S&^ 
Martin,  E.  S.,  QJji^ 
Martin,  Sarah  Schuyler,  241. 
Martineau,  John,  527. 
Mason,  Alexander  T.,  075. 
Mason,  Arnold,  fi3'2- 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  343, 
345. 

Massachusetts    Public  Reserva4;ion8y 

Mathewcs,  James,  616. 
Mathewson,  Douglas,  201.  212.  2ML 
Mather,  Increase,  fi24. 
Matthews,  General,  132. 
^latthews,  Mr.,  ILL 
Matthews,  John,  Jr.,  R^^^ 
Matthews,  NA'illiam,  534. 
Maunsell,  John,  703.  7r>4. 
Maverick,  Peter,  ISfi. 
May,  Evelyn. 

Mayall,  C.  Clinton,  77^  IlL 

flayer,  Louis,  41fl. 

Mayhcw,  Cliarles  F.,  114. 

Mayo,  Ellen  Lee,  241. 

McAlpin,  Robert,  324:- 

McAneny,  George,  188,  203;  commit- 
tee, 226 ;  spcAks  at  Seth  Low 
memorial  meeting,  718.  79ft-7.m. 

McBean,  Mr.,  architect,  438. 

McCain,  IL  P.,  1Q2. 

McCall,  Samuel  W.,  341. 

McCarty,  John  J.,  302. 

McChesney,  Mr.,  537. 

Mcflellan,  Clarence  S.,  Jr.,  115. 

McClellan,  George  B.,  226,  54L 
505. 

McConnell,  Andy,  Ififi. 
McCormick,  Daniel,  155. 
McDonald,  John  B.,  123. 
McFarland,  J.  Horace, 
McGorck,  James,  330. 
McGorck,  Sarah,  330- 
McKean,  David,  442. 
McKean,  Robert,  M2. 
McKemie,  Frjincis,  see  Mackemie. 
McKim,  Charles  F.,  711. 
McKinley,  Nathaniel,  635,  638,  fiiO. 
McKinley,    William,    portrait,  119; 

offers    Si>ani.sh    mission    to  Seth 

Low,  122. 
McKnight,  John,  clergyman,  fiflO. 
McLauehliiT,  ^Michael,  454. 
Mcl-ean,  A.  A.,  302. 
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McMaster,  William  E.,  Ilfi. 

IMcMeekin,  William,  21J2. 

McMillin,  Emerson,  trustee,  18j  com- 
mittees, 19^  21i  73i  donor  of 
Stark's  Knob,  39^  303, 

McNaughton,  G.  C,  328. 

McNish,  ;Mr.,  eiirlvi  Presbyterian,  584, 
587. 

Meachem,  Thomas  W.,  trustee,  18; 

committee,  20^  iJlL 
Mears,  Thomas,  439. 
Medern,  Captain.  753. 
Megapolcnsirt,  Dominic,  571. 
Aleillon,  Alous.,  411). 
Mellzer,  Dr.,  UJL 
Melyn,  Cornel  is,  231. 
Menier,  Gaston,  419. 
Mercer,  Henry  C,  4S3. 
Mercer,  Samuel  i,  N.,  457. 
Merchants'  Association  of  Xew  York, 

22a. 

Merkel,  O.  J.,  211. 
Merrill,  William  T.,  197. 
Merriman,  Thaddeus,  5(i(t. 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  60^  3112. 
Meacalero  Xational  Park,  proposed, 
212. 

Messenger,  Hiram,  30^  31j  3L 

Metcalfe,  Henry,  Ifl. 

Methodist  Church  in  the  United 
States,  lUi. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  188, 
247  297. 

Meyers,  Ella  H^,  TLL 

Meynenia,  13cnjamin,  2112. 

Michelbacher,  Percy  J.,  2iML 

Mickelborough,  John,  180. 

Middlebrook,  Frederick  J.,  774. 

Mierisch,  Mr.,  165^  166. 

Milburn,  John  G.,  675. 

Mildeberger,  John  A.,  IfiS. 

Miles,  l>aniel,  33£L 

Milhau,  John,  141. 

Milledoler,  Philip,  fififL 

Miller,  Charles  R..  15, 

Miller,  George,  456. 

Miller,  J.  Bleecker,  2M. 

Miller,  Jedediah,  537. 

Miller,  Marion  Mills,  2M. 

Miller,  Samuel,  clerg}'man, 

MiUer,  Warner,  3idi 

Mills,  Albert  L.,  death,  ^ 

Mills,  John,  223. 

Mills,  Ogden  L.,  IfiL 

Miner,  Charles  E.,  365. 

Minuit,  Peter,  purchase  of  Manhat- 
tan, 522= 

Missions,  California,  3£iS. 

Mississippi  Valley  National  Park, 
proposed,  372. 


Mitchel,  John  Purroy,  recommends 
publishing  Common  Council  min- 
utes, 1S3-187;  appoints  committee 
thereon,  187-188;  explains  Court 
House  finances,  199;  reviews  l*re- 
paredness  {rarade,  204;  Fourth  of 
July  proclamation,  213;  Fourth 
of  July  address,  215;  chairman  of 
8tatue  of  Liberty  committee,  219; 
appoints  Catskill  aqueduct  celebra- 
tion committee,  226;  in  West  Side 
improvement  pro<«eedings,  2SI-285; 
member  of  Lafayette  day  commit- 
tee, 675;  at  l^ow  memorial  meet- 
ing, 714;  speaks  at  same,  718-720; 
pall  bearer  at  Seth  I^ow's  funeral, 
717 :  receives  offer  of  Fort  Tryon 
Park,  737,  778;  comments  thereon, 
780;  mentioned,  203.  209.  225. 

^Mitchell,  Dorothy,  115. 

Mitchell,  E.  J.,  l'l4  LL5. 

Moehle,  Jean   Eaff,  217. 

Moertje,  meaning  of,  742. 

Moffat,  Mrs.  John,  41(». 

Molcnaor,  Joo.st  Adriaens,  763. 

Molcnaor  (Mulliner,  Miller),  William, 
762.  763. 

Monaco,  I*rincc  Albert  of,  417,  419. 

Monroe,  James,  117;  grave,  445. 

Monroe,  Robert  G.,  540. 

Montcalm  Park,  22, 

Montezuma  Castle  National  Monu- 
ment, afi2- 

^Montgomery,  Richard.  444  et  aeq. 

Montgomery,  Thomas  L.,  351. 

Monticello,  proposed  purchase,  3fi2. 

^lontreal,  QH2. 

Monuments:  Andre,  37i  134;  Dobbs 
Ferrv,  285j  First  N.  Y.  Dragoons, 
99;  *Fort  Tryon,  773^  225i  Fort 
Washington,  751 ;  Henry,  at  Al- 
bany, 302 ;  Indian,  on  Staten 
Island,  227 ;  Key.  at  Fort  McHenry, 
351 ;  Molly  Pitcher,  at  Carlisle, 
850 ;  ^lontgomery,  444;  Pioneer 
Women  of  Arizona,  365;  Sheridan, 
at  Albany,  302.  plate  60j  Soldiers', 
at  Yonkcrs,  111 ;  Statue  of  Liberty, 
59;  permanently  illuminated,  219- 
225;  historj'  and  dimensions,  219- 
225;  picture  of,  plate  19j  Stony 
Point,  37i  Temple  Hill,  299-302. 
plntc  59j  Tilden,  at  Maiden,  295. 
plates  5Jj  58j  Washington,  at 
West  Point,  295,  plate  5fi. 

"Moor,  Johannes,  571 . 

-Vloore,  Henry,  governor,  639.  M(L 

Moore,  Rev.  ^Ir.,  ii5G. 

Moore,  Richard,  149. 

Moot,  Adelbert,  trustee,  18i  commit- 
tees, 20^  8L 
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Moran,  Robert  L.,  18;"). 

Morgan,  Appletou,  LJiL 

Morgan,  Kdwin  D.,  141. 

Morgan,  J.  P.,  51,  62,  06,  674,  675. 

Morgan,  General,  ±ML 

Morris,  George  1*.,  438. 

Morris,  Ira  K.,  230. 

Morris,  Robert,  437. 

Morris,  Robert  C,  fl7f>. 

Morris,  Roger,  143. 

Morse,  G.  Livingston,  484. 

Morse,  -Samuel  F.  B.,  porti-ait  by, 
118;  chairs,  484;  portrait  of  Lafay- 
ette, plate  21. 

Morse,  Waldo  G.,  2L 

Morton,  Jacob,  240. 

Morton,  Levi  P.,  221* 

Moss,  Frank,  278. 

Mott,  Hopper  Striker,  142, 

Mougeot,  Mons,,  419. 

Mount  Baker  National  Park,  pro- 
posed, 3LZ2. 

Mount  Desert  Island,  see  Sieur  dc 
Monts  National  Park. 

Mount  Evans,  301. 

Blount  Hood  National  Park,  proposed, 
372. 

Mount  Katahdin  National  Park,  pro- 
posed, 'dlLL 

Mount  Lafayette,  682.  fiSi 

Mount  MacGregor,  ilL 

Mount  McKinU^y  National  Park,  362. 
363.  371.  376. 

^Nlount  Olympus  National  Monument, 

Jlount  Pisgah,  383. 

Mount   Rainier   National    Park,  60, 

362,  376. 
Mount  Saint  Michel,  312- 
Mount  Tanialpais,  fi3- 
Mount  Vernon,  history,  352. 
Mount  Washington,  682. 
Mowris,  John  death, 
Muir  W^oods,  see  John  Muir  Woods. 
Mukunteweap    National  Monument, 

3t)3. 

Mulcahcy,  James,  441. 

MuUan,  George  V.,  2iML 

MuUinor  (Molenaor,  :Miller),  William, 
762,  m 

Munro,  James  J.,  212. 

Munroe,  Henry  W.,  717. 

Murray,  Jolml  155. 

Murray,  Lindley,  440. 

Murray,  Robert,  151,  440. 

Muschenheim,  Emma,  see  Mrs.  Igna- 
tius Radley,  Jr. 

Muschenheim,  William  C,  21,  773. 

•Myer  (Myers),  Abraham,  "747,  761. 
762. 


Myer,  Mrs.  Abraham,  747. 
-Mver,  Adolph,  749,  762^  764. 
Myer,  Bregie,  747. 
Myer,  Engeltie,  747. 
Myer,  Johannes,  749. 
Myer,  Lawrence,  747. 
Myer,  Margaret,  747. 
Myer,  Maria,  sliare  in  Fourth  Division, 
745. 

Myers,  Helen,  12JL 

Nagel,  Jan  (John),  468i  740^  747^  761. 

Nagol,  Mrs.  John,  747. 

Nagel,  William,  IfiL 

Barnes,  of  East  river  bridges,  2S; 
origin  of  Inclenberg  and  variations, 
lia  et  aeq;  the  Narrows,  228  et 
seq;  Staten  Island,  229 ;  Dobba 
Ferry>  286j  Crotou  Point,  288; 
Danish  West  Indies,  407 ;  Moertje 
David's  Vly,  472;  Watkins  village 
and  glen,  760. 

Nanfan,  John,  petitioned  to  remove 
city  wall,  fUiL 

Nash,  E.  Briggs,  181. 

Nathan,  Mrs.  Frederick,  675. 

National  Academy  of  Design,  2&1^ 

National  Arts  Club,  58^ 

National  Bird  Reserves,  64. 

National  Civic  Federation,  716. 

National  Indian  Monument  Associa- 
tion, 22L 

National  Forests,  63j  total  area,  380: 
revenue,  381 ;  fires,  381 ;  Pisgali 
National  Forest,  382;  recreational 
uses,  384. 

National   Game  Preserves,   64j  see 

also  National  Parks. 
National  Institute  of  EflTiciencv,  57. 

National  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers, 302* 

National  Monuments,  see  National 
Parks. 

National  Municipal  League,  SS. 

National  Parks  and  Monuments:  Na- 
tional service  established,  58»  374. 
375;  how  created  in  the  United 
Slates,  62;  difTerence  between 
parks  and  monuments,  62;  com- 
plete list,  3fil ;  latest  additions,  3fi3 ; 
proposed  parks,  372;  visitors.  372, 
373;  an  economic  problem,  375. 

National  Printer  Journalist,  324. 

National  Revenues,  5a. 

National  Sculpture  Society,  281.  gfli 

National  Trust  for  Places*  of  Uistoric 
Interest  in  England,  412. 

Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia,  349. 

Natiiral  Bridges  National  Monument, 
3H3. 
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Xavajo  National  Monument,  3t)3. 

Neagle,  John,  painter,  I'io 

Xeal,  G.  F.,  291,  203- 

Necrologys  £4. 

Neilson,  William,  505. 

Nelke,  Miriam,  committee,  217. 

Xesbit,  James,  U3iL 

Netherlands,  422. 

Nettcment,  Consul,  67fi. 

Xcttement,  Miss,  67H. 

Nevius,  Johannes,  5115. 

Newark  bicentennial,  plates  fifi-HO. 

Newburgh  Bay  and  Highlands  His- 
torical Society,  2£iSL 

Newburgl)  Revolutionary  Monument 
Association,  302. 

New  Kngland  Antitjuitics,  Society  for 
Preserving,  09^  341. 

New  Kngland  Historic-Genealogical 
Society,  345. 

New  England  Society,  716. 

Newsliam's  engines,  407. 

Newspapers,  fragile  paper  used,  323 

Ct  8C(J. 

Newstead  abbey  threatened,  412. 
Newtown,  L.  1.,  Presbyterians,  571. 
57S. 

Newtown  Battlefield,  fiS. 

New  York  City:    Aquehonga,  220. 

New  York  City:  Archaeology,  lfi3 
et  set/;  subway  sliip,  173 ;  Staten 
Island  Indians,  228 ;  Dyckman 
liouse,  481 :  plates  3ii  I^L 

New  Y^ork  City:    Arsenals,  IIL 

New  York  City:  Astor  Trust  Co. 
building,  147.' 

New  York  City:    Asylum  Ridge,  5iL 

New  York  Citv:  Art  Commission, 
136.  188. 

New  York  Citv:  Banks:  Bank  of 
New  York,  518;  ^lanhattan  Co., 
518. 

New  York  City:    Battery,  150;  sec 

also  Fort  George. 
New  York  Citv.:    Bedloe's  Island,  221. 

New  York  Citv:  Blommaert's  Punt, 
228. 

New  Y'ork  City:  Bloomingdale  Asy- 
lum, 53i. 

New  York  City:    Brick-making,  142. 

New  York  City:  Bridges:  Farmers, 
471;  Dvckman  s,  HU  High,  141, 
145,  531-533.  752,  plates  39,  40i 
Hudson  memorial,  240 ;  Inclawn- 
bergh,  151 ;  Washington,  144. 

New  York  City:    Bronx  river,  507. 

New  Y'ork  City:  Brooks,  sec  Water- 
courses  • 

New  York  City:    Bunker  HUl,  151L 
New  Y'ork  City:    Burr's  Corners,  151L 

26 


New  York  City.:    Canals,  738. 

New  York  City:  Catskill  Aqueduct, 
see  Water  Supply. 

New  York  City:    Cedar  Pond,  487. 

New  York  City  :  Cemeteries:  Bowl- 
ing (Jreen,  653;  Dutch,  in  Brooklyn, 
136;  Greenwood,  717;  Hudson 
street  (.St.  John's),  500;  St.  Paul's, 
500,  see  also  St.  Paul's  church; 
Presbyterian,  646^  658,  660;  Trin- 
ity, 405,  445,  608. 

New  York  City:  Central  Park  West, 
railroad  tracks,  .Uit-tMa 

New  Y'ork  City:  Century  house 
(Xagel  house),  166^  409^  HL 

New  York  City:  Churches:  Ascen- 
sion, 142:  Baptist,  576,  689,  653; 
Brick  Presbyterian,  197,  529;  his- 
ti»ry  of,  567-665 ;  petition  for  land, 
645 ;  misused  in  Revolution,  652; 
sutrcriiigs,  657 ;  demolished,  664; 
refusal  to  sell  Fifth  avenue  prop- 
erty, 665;  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  57,  181i  Dutch,  58L 
580,  642,  648.  053,  6.30,  658;  First 
Presbyterian,  49,  140,  190,  197j  his- 
tory of  567-665;  pictures  of,  621, 
633;  rebuilt,  633;  misused  during 
Revolution,  052;  sale  of  Wall  street 
property,  661 ;  demolished,  664; 
lAap,  plate  4j  views  of,  plates  5 
and  Oj  Fort,  583;  Friends,  589, 
6.'>3:  French,  581,  580,  641,  S^li 
Grace  P.  E.,  295;  Grace,  Brooklyn, 
706;  Jews,  588;  John  Street  Metho- 
dist, 195i  King's  chapel,  588;  Luth- 
eran, 589,  641,  653;  Mount  Wash- 
ington Presbyterian,  474;  North, 
653.  654;  Quaker,  570,  653i  Rut- 
gers Street  Presbyterian,  660,  665; 
Saint  Ann's,  706,  716;  Saint 
George's,  655,  70L  IlliL  116,  Uli 
Saint  John's  P.  E.,  101-104,  34.") ; 
views  of,  plates  a  and  lOj  Saint 
Paul's  P.  E.,  138,  194,  435-458.  528, 
536.  656;  views  of.  plates  1  and  8j 
Saint  Mark's  P.  E.  43Ij  445;  Scotch 
Presbyterian,  lOSj  Trinity  P.  E., 
137,  138.  190,  432  et  seq,  528,  583, 
580,  502,  640:  in  Revolution,  652. 
655;  in  general,  574  et  seq. 

New  York  City:  City  Halls:  First, 
488.  489,  496.  616;  Second,  138,  154, 
208.  497,  498.  588.  590.  616-617. 
622.  632.  plate  STj  Third,  138,  214. 
664.  669  et  seq,  US  et  seq;  cupola 
fire,  plate  23j  McComb'a  design, 
plate  21. 

New   York   City:     Claremont  hill. 
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New  York  City: 

New  York  City: 

Inwowl  Hill. 
New  York  City: 
New  Y'ork  Citv: 


Clendenning  Valley, 
Cock  Hill,  same  as 


Cold  Spring,  4fi5. 
Collect  Pond,  491^ 
500,  512.  738.  749;  see  also  l^^esh 
Water. 

New  York  City:  College  of  City  of 
New  York,  200-202.  plate  LS. 

New  York  City:  Colonnade  Row, 
140,  plate  liL 

New  York  City:  Common  Council 
minutes,  publislied  by  oity, 

New  York  City:    Commons,  604,  608. 

New  York  City:  Coney  Island: 
early  name,  228;  sea  beaches  pub- 
lic, 251. 

New  York  Citv:  Corlear's  Hook, 
157. 

New  York  City:  Court  House:  Board 

mentioned,  44^  199;  projrress,  ISiL 
New  York  City:     Cox  Hill,  same  as 

Inwood  Hill. 
New  York  City:     Croton  Aqueduct, 

see  Water  Supply. 
New  York  City:    Crystal  palace,  1G0. 
New  York  City:    DeSille  house,  ISL 
New  York  Citv:    Drought  in  1782, 

4Sfi. 

Now  York  Citv:     Dyckman  house, 
164-1G7,    247-249;    history,  459- 
484;  views  of,  plates  1 1-15. 
New  York  City:    East  Hook,  22S. 
New  York  City:    Epidemics,  528. 

Exchange,  504,  5-29. 
Evacuation  by  the 


Federal  Hall,  sec 


New  York  Citv: 
New  York  City: 

British,  QaiL 
New  York  City: 

Second  City  Hall 
New   York   Citj-:     Fires:  Crj'stal 

palace,  1(K);  prcat  fires,  528.  053, 

664;  City  Hall,  plate  23. 
New  York' City:    Fire  Beacon  Hill, 

New  York  City:    Fire  Department, 

404-499 ;  plates  4(WiK 
New  York  Citv:    Fire  engines,  earli- 
est, 497i  plates  46-48. 


Fire-wood,  744. 
Flag,  2ili 
Forest  Hill,  740, 

Forts:    See  Forts 


New  York  ('ity: 
New  York  Citv: 
New  York  City: 
744. 

New  York  City: 

in  f^eueral  in<ic.\. 
New  York  City:    Fort  George  Hill 

(Laun^I  IIill>",  151,  460.  IM  ct  seq, 

752.  75tl;  HOC  also  Roiulcv1y«bcrfr. 
New  York  City:     Fort  Trybn  Hill, 

liil  rt  seq:  s<'C  also  I'orest  Hill  and 

Long  Hill, 


New  Y^ork  City:  Founders'  Day,  gO.T. 
New  York  City:    Fourth  Division  of 

Harlem  common   lauds,  741,  745, 

746  et  seq. 
New  York  City:    Fraunces'  Tavern, 

see  Taverns. 
New  York  City:    Freedom  of  City  to 

Lafayette,  072. 
New  York  City:    Fresh  Water,  491. 

500.  501 ;  see  also  Collect  Pond. 

New  York  City:    Fresh  Water  Hill, 
143. 

New  York  City:    Gaol,  171. 

New   York   Citv:     Gardiner  house. 

New  York  City:    Gates,  590,  GQi 
New  York  City:    Godyn's  Punt,  22S. 
New  York  City:    Government  house. 

New  York  City.:  Governor's  Garden, 
645.  tUilL 

New  York  Citv:  Governor's  Island, 

221,  6r>4. 

New  York  City:  Great  Maize  Land, 
742.  143* 

New  York  City:  Greenwich  Village, 

New  York  City:    Half  Creek,  LtL 
New  Y'ork  Citv:     Hamels  Hoof  den, 
228. 

New  York  City:  Hamels  Neck,  2?.9. 
New  York  City:  Harlem  creek,  738. 
New  York  City:  Harlem  mere,  738. 
X<'w  York  Citv:  Hessian  Spring, 
741,  LLl 

New  York  City.:  History:  Higli 
price  for  old  prints,  l.S7-l.'^9. 

Now  York  City:    Hoof  den,  22fi- 

New  Y'ork  City:    Hopper  house,  142. 

New  York  City:     Horn  house,  142. 

New  York  City:    Hospitals,  515.  654. 

New  York  Citv:  Hotels:  Astor, 
773:  Fifth  Avenue,  139,  142; 
I^Iotropolitan,  707 :  see  also  Tav- 
erns. 

New  York  City:  Hunt  house,  de- 
stroyed. L4iL 

New  York  City:    Hunt's  Point,  llfi. 

New  York  City:  Inchlambergh,  see 
liiclt'nbor;;. 

New  York  City:  Inclenberg,  history, 
and  origin  of  name,  147-160. 

New  York  City:  Inklenberg,  see 
Inclenberp. 

New  York  City:    Inns,  .see  Taverns. 

New  York  City:  Inwood  Hill  (Cox 
Hill,  Cock  Hill),  249^  25L  465,  739, 
752.  753.  758;  see  also  Parks,  In- 
wood Hill. 

New  York  City:  Jews  toleration  of, 
572;  synagogue,  r*S8- 
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N«\v   York  C'itv:     Jochem  Pieter's 

HiUs,  742,  743^  m 
New  York  City:    Jumel  Mansion,  see 

Washin^jton  headquarters. 
UCew  York  City:    King's  College,  see 

Universities,  Columbia. 
New  York  City:    Kip's  bay,  lifi. 
New  York  City:     Kipsbury  (Kips- 

berr>',  Kip«;burou*rli  | .  148. 
New  York  City:    LaGrange  Terrace, 

ML 

New  York  City:    Lake  Manahatta, 

New  York  City:    Lange  Bergh,  see 

Lonu  Hill. 
New  York  City:     Latourette  farm, 

122. 

New  York  City:  Laurel  Hill,  see 
Fort  CJeorjre  Hill. 

New  York  City:  Libbey  Castle,  746. 
700,  709;  date  of  erection,  770; 
map,  pUUc  201  pieture  of,  plate  3IL 

Now  York  City:  Libraries:  Astor, 
140;  New  York  S<K'iety,  188;  see 
New  York  Public  Library  in  gen- 
em  1  index. 

New  York  City:  Lispenard  Meadows, 

Ni'w  York  City:  Little  Sand  Bay, 
740. 

New  York  City:  Loac  Hill  (Lange 
Be  rah),  740,  749,  750,  Hi^. 

Now  York  City:  Lorillard's  snuff 
mill,  ">14. 

New  York  Citv:    Maize  Land,  742, 

lAlL 

New  York  City:    Manacknong,  l^iL 
New  York  <  iiy:     Manhattan  Com- 
pany's water-works,  518-")22.  523. 
527;  plate  Sfl. 
New  York  City:    Manhattan  Valley, 
533.  aiL 

New  York  City:    Manhattan  Island, 

piM'chasc  of,  5112. 
New  York  City:    Marble  HUl,  752, 

7.58. 

New  York  City:     Markets:  I5ear, 

174;  Bull's  IJead,  ILL 
New   York   Citv:     McGown's  Pass, 

1.53.  159.  ILiL 
New  York  City:      Merchants  Coffee 

House,  see  Taverns. 
New   York   City:     Merchants  Ex- 
change, 529.  oiiL 
N+'W  York  City:    Milestones:  Fifth, 

159:  eleventh,  701. 
N<.'w  York  City:    Military  camp  life 

on  Manhattan,  Hi  i  t  scq. 
Now  York  Citv:     Moertje  David's 

Vly,  742,  I4IL 


New  York  City :  Momingside  Heights^ 

534;  see  also  West  Side  Improve- 
ment. 

New  York  City:  Morris  Mansion, 
see  Wasljington's  head^uarterB. 

New  York  City:  Murray  Hill,  land- 
mark history,  147-100;  early 
topo-jraphy,  147;  settlement  of 
Kipsbury,  148;  name  Inclonberg, 
149;  early  roads  and  modem 
streets,  152:  land  ownership,  154; 
lievolutioi.ary  history,  1 50 ;  modem 
history,  159;  reservoir,  5ili 

New  York  City:  Nagel  house  (Cen- 
tury house),  100.  409,  747. 

New  Vork  City:  Narrows,  names  of, 
228;  aqueduct  crossing,  532. 

New  York  City:  New  Amsterdam, 
surrender  of,  571. 

New  Vork  City:  Newtown  Creek, 
157. 

New  York  City:    Nieuwe  Dorp,  2aL 
New   York  Citv:     Old  Homestead, 
LLL 

New  York  City:  Oude  Dorp,  2aL 
New  York  City:  Parks  and  Squares 
referred  to,  44;  Howling  (Jreen, 
490.  053;  Bryant,  100^  559 ;  Bronx, 
514 ;  Central,  encroachments  pro- 
posed, 243;  political  propaganda  in, 
244;  Centrad  Park  West  railroad 
tracks,  245;  aciueduct  shafts,  559; 
see  also  lU-serToirs,  Yorkville,  and 
Lake  Manahatta;  plate  SGj  Chat- 
liam  .S<|uare,  143j  City  llall,  208. 
241-243.  515.  529.  530.  045.  052: 
Coney  Island,  2iLl;  Cooper  Square, 
559;  Dycknian,  24L  459-484; 
Lwen,  249;  Fort  Greene,  559 ;  Fort 
Tryon,  given  to  city,  240.  735; 
history  of,  7 35-7 SO;  Fort  Washing- 
ton, 254»  257;  Hanover  Square, 
496;  High  Bridge,  559 :  Hudson, 
500;  Inwood  Hill,  249 ;  I  sham,  402 ; 
Jerome,  559:  Kuyter,  742;  Madi- 
son Square,  559 ;  Morningside,  559 ; 
Keservoir  S«|uare,  100;  Riverside, 
240;  see  also  West  Side  Improve- 
ment; Roger  Morris,  20j  Saint 
.John's,  192,  255,  202,  204^  Saint 
Nicholas,  20L  559;  Van  Corthindt, 


Xew  York  City:  Park  Theatre^  12SL 

New  York  City:  Pillory,  cage  and 

stocks,  5filL 

Xew  York  City :  Planting  Neck,  LllL 

New  York  CitV:  Port  and  Terminal 
facilities,  see  West  Side  Improve- 
ment. 

New  York  Citv:  Post-office,  crack- 
ing, 21L 
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New  York  Citv:     Poverty  Hollow, 

742. 

New  York  City:    Pumps  and  Wells, 

era  of,  4SI  el  srtj :  first  well,  4.SH ; 
DeKienipr's,  Win.  Cox's,  Ten  Kyek 
and  X'incent'H.  Tunis  DeKay's, 
Fretlk.  Weasel's,  llonibout's,  Snort 
Olphert's  489j  Tea  W  at«  r,  491-403. 
507.  512;  plate, 

New  York  City:  Rapid  transit,  723. 
729  ct  seq.  * 

New  York  Citv:  Real  estate  values, 
197.  765.  767. 

New  York  Cily.:  Religious  denom- 
inations, 574,  57."). 

New  York  City:  Religious  tolerance 
and  intolerance,  572.  573.  575;  see 
also  KnuR'is  >iackeniio. 

New  York  City:  Reservoirs:  Asho- 
kan,  542,  f>43  ct  neq.  565,  plates 
42-44;  Chambers  street,  MiL  plate 

-  38i  CnvU»n,  159^  244^  519^  533i  535. 
536;  Fourteenth  street.  525;  Grand, 
536.  537;  Lake  Manahatta.  536; 
Manhattan  Co.'s,  519.  520 ;  Murray 
Hill,  159,  519,  535j  New,  536,  537; 
Reade  and  Center  streets,  .'>2(>; 
Silver  l>ake,  55H.  561 .  56r) :  York- 
villo  (Central  Tark),  244^  533. 
535;  see  also  'Ashokan,  Hill  View 
and  Kensico  reservoirs  in  general 
index. 

N.w  York  City:     Rockaway  Point, 

ISil  et  acq. 
New  Y^ork  City:  Rondevly,  see  Round 

Meadow. 

New  York  City:    Rondevlysberg,  sec 

Fort  Geortie'  Hill. 
Now  York   Citv:     Round  Meadow, 

New  York  City:  Round  Meadow 
Hill,  see  Fort 'George  Hill. 

New  York  City:    Sand  HUl,  liLL 

New  York  City:  Sandy  Hook,  early 
name,  '2'2S. 

New  York  City:  Sea  beaches,  public 
property.  251 , 

New  York  Citv:    Sheep  Pasture,  496. 

New  York  City:  Sherman  creek, 
738.  liiL 

New  York  City:  Shoemakers'  Land, 
604.  60S. 

New  York  City:  Slips:  lleekman's 
174;  Coenties,  4H'.>.  .ViS :  Coiree 
House,  529i  Dev's,  174i  Old,  174^ 

New   York   (  ity.:     Spuyten  Duyvil 

creek,  73S. 
New   York  City:     Spuyten  Duyvil 

hill,  752,  758.'  Hi 


New  York  City:  Squares,  see  Parka 
and  Stjuares. 

New  York  City:  Stadium,  200-203. 
244;  picture  of,  plate  is. 

New  York  City:  Stadt  Huys,  sec 
Citv  Halls. 

N.w  York  City:    Stages,  138. 

New  York  City-:  Staten  Island,  In- 
dian history,  227-240 ;  earlv  names 
of,  22iL 

New  York  City:  Statue  of  Liberty, 
see  Monuments. 

New  York  City:  Stoutenburgh's  gar- 
den, fifia. 

New  York  City:  Streets  and  Roads: 
.Albany  Post  lioad,  Iloston  Post 
Road,  Eastern  Post  Rmid.  Post 
Road.  La2  et  seq ;  Amos,  527 :  Ann, 
604 ;  Baxter,  4in_,  493;  Beaver, 
480.  529;  Beekman,  604:  Bennett 
avenue,  741 ,  765;  Bloom  ingdale 
road,  142.  Li2  et  seq;  Jtoulevard 
Lafayette,  735-780 :  Bowery.  157 ; 
Bridge,  496 ;  Broad,  4S9,  496,  576. 
(>02.  616,  plate  3ij  Broadway  488. 
IS'.i.  4'.l(>.  406.  i>()l.  592  et  seq,  737- 
780;  Canal.  138.  738;  Catherine, 
490;  Cliambers.  490.  647;  Chatham, 
■tin.  492.  493.  529.  647:  Church, 
1 38 :  Cingel.  594 ;  Coenti»'s  lane, 
529;  Common  highway,  598 ;  Cort- 
landt,  138^  174;  Cross  road,  153 
et  seq:  "  Death  avenue,"  255 ;  Dev. 
173.  174.  522;  Ihiane.  529j  Djck- 
man,  7.37-780:  Kim,  140:  E.\chanse 
alley,  ISSj  Exehange  place,  489. 
490.  496.  589;  Kifth  avenue,  hi.s- 
tory,  147-160;  Forty- second,  147- 
160;  Fort  Washington  avenue.  73.>- 
780;  Frankfort,  490,  647 :  Front, 
528.  529:  Kulton,  LliL  UL  •*»6. 
.')92;  Graft.  602;  (;rand.  1 38 ;  Great 
(Jeorge,  501 ;  (ireat  Highway.  595; 
Creenwieh,  138,  173,  174^  490,  522^ 
593 ;  Heere,  488;  Henry.  660;  Hop- 
per Iaiuv,  1 42;  King.  617 ;  Kings- 
bridge  Road,  737-780;  Kipp.  (MIL 
617;  Lafayette,  140-142:  Liberty 
plaee,  589 ;  i^nv  s  lane.  l.')3.  1 5tt : 
Maiden  lane,  593 ;  Manhattan.  73H 
et  seq:  Merchant.  529 ;  Middle 
Road,  La3  et  seq:  Mill,  588 ;  Nagcl 
avenue,  74L  765 ;  Nas.sau.  601.  604. 
first  mention,  614.  616.  JiiU  rt  seq: 
New,  603 ;  Orange.  493 :  Park  Ro\v, 
604 ;  Pearl,  496,  593,  im_,  602,  647; 
Pine,  595  et  seq:  Riverside  Drive, 
735-780;  Queen's  iMighway,  750; 
Roosevelt,  507 ;  Rutgers,  UttO ; 
Smith,  488,  QQ:L  OOJL  630:  Smith's 
Valley,  496;   Sinith   William,  489. 
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496.  589;  Steuben,  153i  Stone,  48Ei 
496j  Varick,  192i  Wall,  137^  138^ 
489.  519;  history  of,  567-«67;  sur- 
vey of,  602;  views  of,  plates  3  and 
37;  map  of,  plate  4;  Washington, 
174;  Water,  52S,  5251;  Water  Side, 
488:  Whitehall,  489.  4!UL  5m  529. 
667;  William,  489^  first  men- 

tion, 614^  (j2iL 

Stuyvesant's  Pond, 


New  York  City: 

Xew  York  Citv: 

243.  122- 
New  York  City: 
New  York  City: 

487 

New  York  Citv: 


Subways,  192,  242. 

Sugar  House,  <>-i4- 
Sunfish  Pond,  148. 


Taverns: 

750 : 


519;    Blue  IMI, 
181 ;  Low's,  749;  Merchants 


llarden's, 
Fraunres', 
CufTee 


Tubby  Hook,  740. 
Tuynier's  Run, 

Van  Cortlandt 

Vauxhall  Gardens, 

Venoos  house,  586. 
Venvos'  house,  58()- 
Vineyard  lot,  604. 

city, 


House,  aliL  529,  ULL 
New  York  City:    Tea  Water  Pump, 

see  Pumps  and  Wells. 
New  York  City:  Tiffany  house,  de- 
stroyed, 146. 
New  York  City: 
New    York  Citv: 
2AL 

New    York  T'lty: 

mansion,  Tsl. 
New  York  Citv: 

New  York  City: 

New  York  City: 

Now  Y'ork  Citv: 
645,  647.  fi«fi-fifl7 

New  York  Citv:    Wall  of  the 
built,  593;  demolished.  «iir>. 

New  York  City:  Washington's  Head- 
quarters, see  Washington,  (Jeorge, 
headquarters. 

New  York  City:  Water-courses,  HI 
et  acq,  plate  ^JO. 

New  York  (.'ity:  Water  Supply: 
<'roton  Aqueduct.  144;  Calskill 
Aqueduct  completed.  22() :  proposed 
abandonment  of  Yorkville  reser- 
voir, 244,  533 ;  Adirondacks  as  ulti- 
mate source,  321 ;  brief  history  of 
water  supply,  485-566;  illustra- 
tions, plates  36-48 :  era  of  springs 
and  wells,  487  41i;{ ;  primitive  fire 
department,  494-499;  earliest  pipe 
line  projects,  500-5 1 7 :  Manhattan 
Co.'s  water-works,  5 1 8-522 ;  from 

.  the  Manhattan  Co.  to  the  Croton 
system,  523-529 ;  Cioton  Aque- 
ducts, 530-539 ;  old  Ooton  dam, 
530;  High  Bridge,  531 ;  extension 
to  City  Hall.  536;  Cornell  dam, 
538 ;  detailed  description  of  Cats- 
kill  supply,  540-.)(ll» ;  aeration  and 


filtration,  557;   city  tunnel,  557 ; 
plates  36-48 ;  see  also  Reservoirs, 
Pumps  and  Wells,  Water-courses, 
Fire  Department,  etc. 
New  York  City:    Wells,  see  Pumps 

and  Wells, 
New  York  Citv:  West  Hook,  228- 
New  York  City:  West  Side  Im- 
provement Plan  for  relocating 
N.  Y.  C.  llailroad  tracks,  history 
of  controversy  and  chronulogv, 
252-284, 

New  York  City:   Wharves:  Cruger's 

528 ;  King's,*  LLL 
New  York  City:     Whitehall,  tiilL 
New  York  Citv:    Windmill,  604,  608, 

647. 

Xew  York  City:  Winter  Garden,  143. 
New   York  Citv:    Witchcraft  trial, 
512- 

New  York  City:    Wolves,  743. 

New  York  City:    York  Hill,  534;  see 

also  Beservoirs,  Yorkville. 
New  York  City:    Zandtberg,  151. 
New  York  and  Sharon  Coal  Co..  525- 
New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation, 278,  aOfi- 
New  York  Botanical  Society,  fiS- 
New  York  Central   Railroad  trucks 
in  New  Y'ork  Citv,  see  New  York 
City.  West  Side  Improvement. 
New  York  Evening  Post,  5tL 
New   York  Evening  Sun,  274.  323, 
32i 

New  York  Gazette.  573.  651. 

New  York  Historical  Societv,  1 84, 
281.  454.  466.  500.  522.  622.  623. 
624.  fi2iL 

New  York  Mirror,  634;  plate  i 

New  York  Public  Librarv,  47,  160. 
185.  188,  535. 

New  York  State  Fi.><h.  Came  an<l  For- 
est Ijeague.  306. 

New  York  State  Forest  Preserve 
mentioned,  66j  bond  issue  to  ex- 
tend, 306 ;  described,  311-323; 
area,  312;  administration.  313; 
squatter  problem,  314  forest  fires, 
316:  reforestation,  317;  white  pine 
blister  rust,  317;  bjtnd  issue,  318; 
arguments  for  land  purchase,  318. 

New  Y'ork  State  Forestry  Association, 
3(>». 

New  Y'ork  State  Historical  Associa- 
tion, LL  72,  73,  3£ML 
New  York  State  Library,  42.  43.  47. 

New  York  State  MuM'um,  302, 
New  York  State  Pai'ks,  see  New  York 
State  Reservations. 
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New  York  State  Reservations,  com- 
plete list,  6D-74;  bond  i»&ue  for 
park  exteDsion,  3Q£L 

New  York  Sun,  iLL 

New  York  Times,  50,  140,  271^  27L 
327.  32a- 

New  York  Water- Works  Co.,  524. 
New  York  World,  212  et  seq;  plates 
19,  2IL 

New  York  Zoological  Society,  fiS, 

Ney,  Napoleon,  t>'>g 

Niagara  Falls,  mentioned,  5G^  6Cj 
state  reservation  a  precedent,  05 ; 
data,  20j  increased  diversion  of 
water,  337;  power  plant  in  state 
reseiTation  proposed,  339;  federal 
or  state  ownership  of  power  rights, 

m 

Nieola,  Colonel,  .^00- 
Nicoll  (Nichols),  John,  585^  590^  591^ 
fiia  et  seq,  623,  624,  625,  626,  632, 

Nicoll,  William,  5&£L 

Nicolls,  Matthias,  233,  237^  239. 

NicoLls,  Richard,  confirms  Damen 
grant,  592,  597;  confirms  Van- 
Tienhoven  grant,  QfilL 

Nicolls,  W.,  tilfi- 

Nicolls,  William,  233. 

Nieliaus,  Cliarlea  11^  3aL 

Noble,  Henrv  ^ 

Noel,  Garret,  635,  638i  fiafl, 

Nogiies,  Mons.,  4IQ. 

Nomenclature,  see  Names. 

Nordeek,  Charles,  liiS* 

Norman,  Capt.,  grave,  452. 

Norway,  new  law  for  nature  preser- 
vation, ^2SL 

Norwood,  Carlisle,  674,  675. 

Oaklev,  Mackie  and  Jcnnison,  661. 
6(12.' 

Oakley,  Sarah,  i5£L 

Oblinus,  Hendrick  van,  745. 

Oblinus,  Joost  van,  740. 

Oblinus,  Peter  van,  748. 

OBrien,  Morgan  J.,  2£l£L 

Ockershausen,  Henrv,  241 . 

Odell,  Rutledge  L, '77,  ISL 

Ogden,  Captain,  470. 

Ogden,  Samuel,  504,  505. 

Oglel.y,  Kate,  211. 

Olcott,  Theodore,  lifL 

Olcott,  Thomas  W.,  QfL 

Old  Clory,  origin  of  term,  404. 

Old  Kasaan  National  Monument,  363, 

369.  370. 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,  347. 
Old   South  Meeting   House,  lioston, 

193;  how  it  was  saved,  343-.S46. 
Oliver,  Rear  Admiral,  408. 


Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  277.  .^flO. 
Olmsted  Bros.,  2&L 
Olpherts,  Suert,  4fi2. 
(Jlstein,  L.  21IL 

Olvmpic  National  Park,  proposed, 
212, 

Olvphant,  Robert,  675. 
Olyphant,  Talbot,  675. 
tMiondaga  Indian  Reservation,  74. 
Oregon   Caves   National  Monunnent, 
Mi 

Oregon  National  Forest,  390. 

Orr,  Alexander  E.,  15. 

Ofiborn,  Henrv  Fairfield,  19.  22.  58. 
68,  ^ 

Osborn,  Thomas,  457. 

Osborne,  MilJicent,  457. 

v^>sgoo<l,  Herbert  L.,  184^  ISSL 

Osgood,  Samuel,  519. 

Oswald,  E.,  452. 

Otis,  Bass,  painter,  120. 

Otis,  Harrison  Grav,  house  in  Bos- 
ton, 341. 

Ottendorfer.  Oswald.  15* 

Ottinger,  Albert,  245,  246,  275,  27f. 
280.  285. 

Ousley,  Clarence,  222. 

Outerbridge,    Eugene  281,  675, 

IlL 

Outing  ^Magazine,  55* 

Outlook  Magazine,  55^  58* 

Owens,  Catherine,  455. 

Ozark  National  Park,  proposed,  372. 

Paauw,  Michael,  222. 

Pack,  Charles  Lathrop,  681.  384. 

Padgett,  Lemuel  P.,  292. 

Pagenstecher,  Alberto,  323. 

Pagenstecher.  Albrecht,  Jr.,  IS* 

Paine,  Mrs.  N.  E.,  12. 

Painter,  George,  456. 

Painter,  Lorana,  456. 

Painter,  Obadiah,  4.56. 

Paintings  and  Painters,  Cochran  col- 
lection, 111,  1 15-120; see  portraits. 

Paione,  Mr.,  grave,  454. 

Paish,  George,  212. 

Palatines,  brought  to  New  York,  SM. 

Palestine,  landmarks  protected,  432. 

Palisades  of  the  Hudson,  180. 

Palisades  Intei-state  Park,  26.  51,  6g. 
181.  293.  306.  779;  described,  TJL^ 
308-311 ;  see  also  Bear  Mountain 
Park. 

Palmer.  .Tames,  525. 

Palmer,  John,  land  gnint  in  Wall 
street,  597,  61ij  614,  615,  631. 

I'nlmerston,  Lord,  630. 

Palo  Duro  National  Park,  proposed, 
372. 

Paltsits,  Victor  IL,  47,  IfiS*  188, 
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Panama-Pacific  c\po8iiioii,  360. 
Papaffo  Sagiiaro  National  Monument, 

Paper,  Inc.,  ina^^azino,  324, 

Paper,  consumption  of  wood-pulp  in 
manufacture,  perishable  newspaper 
records,  high  price  of  newsprint, 
etc.,  32.^  ct  8pq ;  first  use  of  wood- 
pulp,  22^ 

ParKcr,  Alton  1?..  58^  674 ;  presides 
and  «rpeakR  nt  T^afayettc  dav  cele- 
bration, n74-7on. 

Parker,  Frank  A.,  212. 

Parks  and  Playgrounds  Association, 
2ftl. 

Parsons,  Glen.,  157. 
Parsons,  .lohn  E.,  g4fl. 
Parsons,  Samuel,  LL. 
Parsons,  \\  illiam  Pardny,  i»7;'). 
Partridge,   Kdward    L..   trustee,  18; 

committees,  19.  21.  22. 
Patrick,  (  harles  If^  Ufi 
Patrie,  Daisy  M..  102. 
Patrie,  Klyiii  J.,  1112. 
Patrie,  Mary  S.,  LOi 
Payson.  George  R..  t> 47. 
PeabcKly,  George  Foster,  07.5. 
Peace  ("entcnninl  Oimmittee. 
Peale,  Charles  Willson,  painter,  117, 

11S- 

Peale,  James,  painter.  111.  117,  1-20. 
Peale,  Keinbrnndt.  painter.  117.  120. 
Peck,  Gordon  If,,  trustee,  lH_i  conrmit- 

tees,  22^  TfV,  83^  L2LL 
Peck,  John  Hudson,  Ifi. 
Peekskill,    yillage    centennial,  200- 

Peer,  Shennnn,  .S.'^.'i. 

Peli.ssier,  General,  2^2. 

Pcmberton,  Ehcnezer.  033. 

Pendlotfjn,  Francis  K.,  Cu^. 

Pennsylvania  Public  »Spryice  Com- 
mission, 44. 

Penny,  John,  4.58. 

Percy,  Earl,  752.  7.'>4. 

Perkins,  George  W.,  vice-president  of 
this  go<'ictv,  ITj  trustee,  18j  com- 
mittees, 10^  21L 

Perkins,  Pobert  P.,  483 

Perrier,  Fdmond,  410. 

Perrv,  Eugene  F..  22^  1.34. 

Peters,  John  P.,  -270. 

Peterson,  Mr.,  attack  on  Vulture, 
•280 

Peterson,  A.  Everett,  188.  180. 

Petrified  Forest  National  Monument, 
3»3 

Pettis,  ClifTord  R.,  biographical  note, 

Phalen,  James,  767. 
Phelps,  Francis  P.,  rt'lli. 
Plielps,  ,Tohn  662. 


Philippines,  billboard  decisitm,  225. 
Philipse,  Frederick,  110. 
Philipse  Manor  Hall,  committee,  21, 
111 ;     mentioned,     27.     'il.  66; 

described. 
Wash- 


finances,  29.  34.  38.  121 
72.  110;  maintenance, 
ington's  birthday,    112 ; 


111 


.Memorial 

day,  113 ;  Lincoln's  birthday,  115: 
Cochran    art   collection,  115-120; 
visitors,  1 20. 
Phillips,  John,  ISL 

Phillips,   N.   Taylor,  treasurer,  iTj 

tustee,  18i  committees,  10.  20.  21. 

87;  at  Seth  lx>w'8  fimeral,  IlL 
Phillips,    Wendell,    plea^is    for  Old 

South  Meeting  House,  344. 
Phoeni.x,  Daniel,  ilia- 
Pierce,  Captain,  Iii2. 
Pierce,     Franklin,     portrait,     11'9 ; 

opens  World's  fair,  ]ML 
Pierson,  Maiy  J.,  21L 
Pieters<>n,  .lochem,  222. 
Pike,  LL  IL,  IJLL 
Pike,  Zobulon  M..  portrait,  121L 
Pilat,  Carl  F.,  243, 
Pinoknev,  (  harles.  117. 
Pine,  Jrihn  M.,  IHS^  203. 
Pine,  Robert  Edge,  LUL 
Pinhorne,  William,  .^84. 
I'inaacles  Xatioiuil  Monument,  3fi3. 
Pipon,  IMiilip,  74H,  HiL 
I'ipon,  Mrs.  Philip,  lASu 
IMsgah  National  Fcu'est,  382. 
Pitcher,  Mollv,  (^lary  Ludwig),  350. 

Pitt,  William,  quoted,  fiflS. 

Place,  Ira  A.,  254^  266*  272,  273,  283, 

2S4. 

Piatt.  Edmund,  2111L 
Piatt  National  Park,  3fl2. 
Playground    commissions,    380,  390. 

Plimpton,  George  A.,  67.'i. 
l*lynH)uth,  Earl  of,  412. 
Poincare,  Raymond,  fin4- 
Polak,  Edward,  21.5. 
Polhemus,  George  E.,  43. 
Poliomyelitis     (infantile  paralysis). 


Polk,  Charles  Peale,  111. 
Polk,  James  K.,  portrait, 


121L 


Pope,  Alexan<ler,  quf)ted,  23. 
Popolo[)en  ))ridge,  203,  310;  plate  55. 
Portage  Falls.  OG^  72^  8Gj   see  also 

Ijetch\yorth  Park. 
Porter,  Amos,  507. 
Porter.  Horace,  15,  255. 
Porter,  Peter  A.,  LL 
Portr)la,  Governor.  3.'>0. 
Portraits,    Cochran    collection,  IIK 

n.-.-120 
l^l^t,  Abraham,  7fil. 
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Post,  Allison,  IM. 

Post,  Dennis,  7til. 

Post,  Ilendriok,  7iil. 

Post,  Joel,  IML 

Post,  Jothan),  150. 

Post,  Lena,  7 til. 

Post,  Widow,  223. 

Potter,  E.  Clifford,  2£i£L 

Potter,  Henry  (.'.,  quoted,  49j  men- 
tioned, 704. 

Pottier  and  Stynius,  767.  7fl8. 

Pounds,  Lewis  H..  212,  2on. 

Powell,  Georfje,  3M. 

Pratt,  Edward  Ewing,  37(>. 

Pratt,  Georpfe  D.,  JLLl  et  seq. 

Pratt,  Joseph  Hyde. 

I'ratt,  MatthcM-,*  painter,  120. 

Prenderpast,  William  A.,  183.  189. 
215.  250.  274.  275.  233. 

Prentice,  Ezra  P.,  200- 

Preparcdness  parade,  204. 

Presbyterian  ( hurch  in  the  United 
States,  106i  5(>7-f>()7 :  see  New 
York  City  (  hurches,  First  Presby- 
terian. 

Pre.sidential  Paii^re,  fiS2. 

President's  fla^r.  400. 

Presidents  of  the  L^nited  States,  por- 
traits, llft-12n 

Press,  freedom  of  s^ippressed,  .57.1. 

Preston,  .Tames  1).,  351. 

Pricf,  Midshipman,  fjrave,  452- 

Prime,  Halph  Earl,  illiL 

Prints  of  Old  New  York,  137-i:?0- 

Proet<n-,  Francis,  7.55. 

Prwtor,  Thomas,  105 

Proctor,  Thomas  R.,  tru!<tee,  IS: 
committees,  20^  21_,  80i  donor  of 
city  parks,  2fL 

Profile  rocks  at  Franconia  Notch, 
liethlehem,  Pa.,  and  elsewhere, 
Ml  et  srq:  plates  GL  fii 

Provoost,  William.  C>20. 

Pruyn,  J.  V.  L.,  portrait,  1 10. 

Pryer,  Charles,  death.  HL 

Puf?slcy,  Chester  De  Witt.  211£L 

Pupsley,  Cornelius  A.,  lU,  22^  com- 
mittee, 83,  2flfL 

Pulitzer,  .Toseph,  2-2 1 

Pulitzer,  Ralph,  223,  22fL 

Pulsifer,  Royal  M„  MIL 

Pupin,  Michael  I.,  30-2 

Putnam,  George  llavcn.  071.  074, 
ttiiL 

Putnam.  Oeorpe  R.,  SSL 
Pyne,  Percy  R..  2d,  US. 

Quackenbush  ((Juackcnbo.ss) ,  James, 
155. 

rjuaife,  ^frs.  Herbert.  IS. 
^Jueens  Borough   (.  liamber  <»f  Com- 
merce, 278. 


Quelch,  Mrs.  William,  HL 

Quinn,  John,  074,  07."». 

t^uotations  apropos  of  society's  work, 

Rabida  monastery,  41fl. 
Haccui,  Rose,  io3. 

Rainbow  Bridge  National  ^lonument, 

303. 

Raleigh,  Walter,  quoted,  23. 

Rail    (Rhalle),  Col.,  portrait,  119; 

at  battle  of  Fort  Washington,  752, 

153. 

Randel,  John,  Jr.,  153. 

Radley,  Ignatius,  Jr.,  773. 

Radley,   Mrs.   Ignatius,  Jr.  (Emma 

Muschenheim) ,  773.  774. 
Randolph,  Edmund  I).,  464,  483. 
Randolph,  L.  V.  F.,  2i)0. 
Rankin,  William,  77.1. 
Ruthbone,  R.  C,  death,  51. 
Rawli ugs,  Moses,  752.  754. 
Rawnsley,  (^anon,  ^l'?. 
Ray,  John,  703. 
Raymond,  M.  D.,  loj  death, 
Raymond,  Mons.,  4in- 
Raynor,  Mrs.  Everett  ^L.  iSiSL 
Read,  George,  impersonated,  21fi- 
Ueade,  Joseph,  641,  fi49 
Recreational  uses  of  national  forests, 

384-3!)2. 
Redfield,  William  C,  225^  342. 
Reed,  Latham  G.,  20). 
Reeder,  R.  R.,  LLL 

Regiments:  British,  1st  Grenadiers, 
752 ;  2d  Grenadiers,  7.52;  4th  Foot. 
169.  170;  16th  Queens  Lanoers,  175. 
177;  17th  Light  Dragoons,  452 : 
17th  F^Mjt,  ITOi  17th  I.4ineer8, 
175i  24th  Foot,  28th  Foot. 

109.  170;  31st  F<M»t,  East  Surrey, 
170;  33d  Foot,  752j  34th  Foot, 
Border,  170;  38th  Foot,  100;  40th 
F<K)t.  109j  42d  Foot,  752 ;  44th 
Foot,  ion,  170^  757i  47th  Foot, 
179.  180:  52d  FiMit,  165^  55th 
Foot,  Border,  170,  452^  ri7th  Foot. 
109.  USL  I5L;  63d  Foot.  lOJL:  05th 
F(K)t,  170:  70th  Foot,  East  Surrey, 
176;  76th  Foot,  169^  Bedfordshire, 
176.  178;  Cold  Stream  Guards, 
175;  Cheshire,  1 7(> ;  Cameronians. 
Scottish  Rilles,  170;  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall's  Light  Infantry.  1 75 ;  Dor- 
setshire, 1 75 ;  East  Kent,  176: 
Essex,  176,  178i  East  Yorkshire. 
176;  Grenadier  Guards,  176.  180: 
Gloucester,  170;  Hampshire,  175: 
King's  Own  Royal  Lancashire,  176. 
179:  King's  LiveriMKi',  176.  179 ; 
King's  Shropshire  Light  Infantry, 
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176;  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps, 
176;  Leicestershire,  176;  Lincoln- 
shire, 176;  Lancashire  Fusileers, 
176.  178;  Manchester,  176;  Middle- 
sex, 176;  Nottinghamshire  and 
Derbyshire,  176;  North  {Stafford- 
shire, 176;  Norfolk,  176.  17H; 
Nortliiiinberland  Fu»ilierK,  176 ; 
<>xf<»rdshire  and  Ruckinghainshire 
Light  Infantry,  176;  Royal  Scot-* 
Fusiliers,  175;  Royal  Artillery, 
452.  453 ;  Royal  Fusiliers,  City  of 
Ixmdon,  176 ;  Royal  Sussex,  176; 
Royal  Woli'h  Fiisiliers,  176 ;  Royal 
North  Ijinnishire,  176;  Royal 
Warwick  ><h  in-,  176 ;  Royal  Rerk- 
sliire,  176 ;  Royal  Highlands,  176 ; 
Royal  Irish,  LliL  UlL;  R«»yal  In- 
niskilling  FuxHifrs,  176;  Scots 
(iuards,  17o :  South  Staffordshire, 
170;  South  Wales  Rorderers,  176; 
South  I>ancashire.  176;  West  Rid- 
ing, 176;  Wiltshire,  1 7.") ;  Welsh, 
176;  Worcester,  176;  West  Ycirk- 
shire,  176 ;  York  and  Ijincaster, 
176;  Yorkshire,  1 76 ;  general  refer- 
ences, 752 :  Hessian,  lii  et  seq. 

Rciland,  Karl,  717. 

Keinagle,  Hu^h,  view  of  Wall  street, 
137.  138.  634;  plate  3. 

Reinoutsoii.  Rcinout.  405 

Rensselaer  I'olvtechnic  Institute, 
303 

Requa,  Cora  S.,  ts  t 

Iteynolds,  t  uyler,  iiL 

Rhalle,  t  ol..  'see  Rail. 

lUiees.  Rtish. 

Ilheiins  (  atheilral,  415, 

I'irhards.  .Augustus  C.,  767.  770,  771. 

flicker,  I'eter,  s<«e  Riker. 

Ridder,  llernian.  2O0. 

Kidgway.  R«>l»ert,  •242. 

Hiker's    History    of    Harlem,  cited, 

148.  Lm  rt  HC'i. 
Riker    (Ricker,   Ryker),   Peter,  632. 

635.  638.  ti.iO 
Rio  Crande  National  Park,  prf»po8e<l, 

Robb,  J.  TIamp<Ien,  15. 
Rol)ert8,  Guy,  34M. 
lloberts,  John,  r>:ti>. 
Roljerts,  M.  O.,  532- 
Roberts,  Samuel,  53-2- 
Rf)berts,  William.  66ij  662^  fifii 
Robins'  Mill,  aLL 
Robinson,  E.  L.,  17R. 
Robinson,    Thomas,    605.    600.  608. 
600. 

Robson,  Tliomas  W.,  12L 
Itobson,  W.  T.,  37^. 


Rochambeau,  (Vmnt,  285.  681. 

KcM'hester  Historical  Swiety,  Olj  &2j 

Rockefeller  Foundation,  IS- 

Rockefeller.  John  D.,  Jr.,  5!),  246; 
gift  of  Fort  Trvon  Park  to  New 
lork  City,  735.  '737.  746.  777-780. 

Rockv  Mountain  National  Park,  60. 
362. 

RiMi,  lengtli  of  593.  748. 

Rodgers.  John,  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, 6M  et  scf]  650,' 65L  655.  656. 
658.  660. 

Rmlney,  Caesar,  impersonated,  211L 

Rogers,  Sherman  S.,  L5- 

Rombout,  Mr.,  iSH 

Rondout  creek,  541.  564. 

Roose.  (Sarret  Johnson,  606.  QfllL 

Rf>«)»evelt.  Franklin,  2111L 

Roosevelt,  John,  497. 

P.oosevelt,  R.  J,.  5flL 

Roosevelt.  The<Mliire,  editor  of  Out- 
look, 561  portrait,  118:  recom- 
mends celebration  of  Lafayette 
Day,  671.  674.  r.7.-t. 

Root.  Elihu.  717. 

Root.  Tan>ot,  675. 

Rt)se,  Alexander,  HL 

Ro.se.  K.  O.,  70,  Si. 

Rose,  llarrv  W.,  IL  ISL 

Ro.se,  Mrs. 'Harry  W.,  IIL 

Rose,  Nancy,  82- 

Ro.sebery.  Karl,  quoted,  24. 

Ross  and  Forson,  •'■02- 

Rossiter,  Van  Wyck,  22,  LLL 

Rousseati,  The<Klore,  22iL 

Rowland.  Thomas  F.,  a3i 

Royal,  Joseph,  650. 

Ruedemann.  R..  12IL 

Ruggles,  Sanmel  R.,  537. 

Rumney.  Timothy.  616. 

Rumsian  S«M-ietv,  506. 

Rupp,  W.  A.,  3.^1. 

Rupp,  Vi<la,  3xLL 

Ruskin,  John,  <|Uoted.  23,  21. 

Russia,  l>eginning  scenic  and  historic 
t-fmsen-ation,  60,  61 ;  perpetuation 
of  au rocks.  4:{». 

Rutgers,  Anthonv.  407. 

Rutgers,  Henry,  '489.  660. 

Rutgers,  Nicholas  O.,  -I  in. 

Rutledge,  Kdward,  impersonated, 
•21 » 

Ituttenber,  E.  M.,  3112. 

Ruyven,  Cornelius.  233.  23L 

Rvan,  Joseph,  121. 

Rvbicki,  Edward  C,  212. 

Rye  Pond.  Ull  ct  seq,  523,  525^  5iL 

Rvker.  Peter,  see  Riker. 

Rysdyk.  Kaac  mL 
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Sackett,  Henry  W.,  vice-president, 
17 ;  trustee,  18j  cotumittees,  lO, 
20,  2L  2JLL 

Sapc,  Mrs.  Russell,  30^  31,  3L 

SRint  Gaiulens,  Augustus,  355. 

8aint  Hubert  Club  of  France,  41 S. 

8aint  Lawrence  Hescrvation,  KL 

Saint  Regis  Indian  Heservation,  74. 

•Sampson,  Joseph,  fi<>3. 

Sanford,  Elliott,  TUL 

San  Francisco  Examiner,  4 07. 

San  Frant'ibco's  pnrk  problem,  3fi0. 

Sand  Dunes  ^vational  Park,  pro- 
posed, 372. 

Santen,  Lucas,  fil  1 

Saratoga  Rattle  Monument,  I£L 

Saratoga  Springs  State  Reservation, 
12. 

Saunders.  Helen  R.,  121. 

Savage,  Edward,  LUL 

Sa\vtooth  National   Park,  proposed, 

Saxe,  Martin,  25a. 

"  Scenic  and  Historic  America,"  offi- 
cial bulletin,  3K. 

Scenic  and  Historic  Conservation, 
American  nietliods  described,  60- 
filL 

Scenic  surgery,  347. 

Schad,  Ina.  liuL 

Schagcn,  P.,  522. 

Schermerhom,  Arthur  P.,  ^04 

Sehermerhorn,  Ryer,  lOS- 

SchiefTelin,  William  Jay,  675. 

Schiff,  Mortimer  L.,  fi7/i- 

Schmidt.  Henry  W..  773. 

Schoharie  creek,  5 tl,  .')43.  56fi. 

Sclu>harie  reservoir,  ;'»40. 

Schoolcraft,  Henry,  253. 

Schoonmakor,  Henricas,  290. 

Schotts.  John  C,  LU. 

Schroder,  J.  F.,  M2- 

Schultz,  Jt)lm  :Michael,  JilfL 

Schuyler,  John,  301. 

S<;huyler,  Mrs.  Livingston  R.,  fi7." 

Schuyler  Mansion.  26.  51.  72. 

Rehuvler,  Peter,  fi'27. 

Scliuyler,  Philip,  lASL 

Scidmore,  Frank  T>.  Jr.,  1 15. 

Scote,  William,  hillL 

Scott,  Francis.  45."i. 

ficott,  IL  L.,  ini 

Scott,  John  ^rnrin,  035,  038^  QML 

Scribner,  C  harles,  fi7.'"i. 

Sea   beaches,   public   property",  251- 

Searles,  Alfred,  fifl. 
Sears,  .losepli  Davis,  217. 
Sears,  Waller  H^  53!L 
Secor,  Franklin,  12iL 
Seetrer,  Alan,  700. 
Seely,  Siivanus,  iOO. 


Seixas,  Gershom,  4.5.5. 

Seixas,  Moise  Mendes,  ^HSu 

Seligman,  Isaac  X.,  treasurer  Inde- 
pendence Day  conmiittee,  209,  210, 
212 ;  raemlM-r  of  Lafayette  -iay 
committee,  074,  07.5. 

Senate  House  at  Kingston,  070. 

Sengstacker,  E.  J.,  70. 

Rengstacker,  Dr.  J.,  TSL 

Sequoia  National  Park,  00^  362^  »7G. 

Serrell,  William,  52tL 

Seton,  William,  1  ">r>. 

Seymour,  Bradford,  52L 

Seymour,  David  B.,  2111. 

Shakespeare  Society,  1.34,  13.5. 

Shakespeare,  William,  quoted,  22; 
tablet  given  to  Society,  134. 

Shannon's  Manual,  G."»4,  055,  lifLZL 

Sharon  Canal  Co..  .5-24 

Sharp,  W'illiam  Craves,  601-093.  00^1 

Sharpies,  James.  117.  1 1ft- 

Shaw,  Albert,  58^  3.5.5. 

Shaw,  John  M.,  vice-chairman  I«de- 
IK'ndenoe  Day  committee,  202, 

Sheaf,  Henry,  1 74. 

Sheafer,  Henrv,  777. 

Sheafer,  Walt'er  S.,  I4iL  IIL 

Shelton,  William  IL,  143^  167. 

Shepard,  Edward  ^I.,  3.5.5 

Sheridan  Philip,  statue  at  Albany, 
302;  plate  filL 

Sherman,  Karl  M„  gOO 

Sherman,  P.  Tecumsch.  07.5. 

Sherman.  W.  T., 

Sherrill,  Charles  IL  2Qi.  2M,  201. 
Sherwood,   Mr.,  attack   on  N'ulturc, 
2islL 

Sherwood,  Geoi-ge  H.,  5fi* 

Shewkirk,  Rev.  :Mr.,  430,  0.53. 

Ships,  old  ship  found  in  New  York 
subway,  173. 

SluxMnaker,  Abi-aham,  401 .  403. 

Shofihone  Cavern  National  Mchui- 
ment,  2G!L 

Shrady,  George  F..  .500. 

Sierra  Madrc  National  Park,  pro- 
posed, 372. 

Sieur  de  !^^onts  National  'Monument. 
30,  03,  363-307 ;  plates  i'.^-Rr, 

Signs  and  Billboards,  case  of  Thos. 
Cusack  Co.,  vs.  Cliicago,  302 ;  pub- 
lic aesthetics  in  the  PhilippiaeB, 
305;  case  of  Churchill  vs.  Collector 
of  Revenue,  305. 

Silvennan,  Joseph,  675. 

Simkhovitch.  >IrR.  V.  G.,  07.5. 

Simms,  William  J*..  41.5. 

Sinnnons,  (George  W.  and  Son.  344. 

Simonds,  Frank  H.,  67.5. 

Simpson,  Mrs.  .L  IL,  411. 

Sims,  J.  R.,  3iL 

Sinison,  Dugald,  578. 
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1Siip"<  ami  Inscriptions,  committee, 
21 ;  see  ulso  Tablets,  Moiumients. 

Six  llilc  (  reek  K&vine,  SillL 

Slatei-,  Uwjrge  A.,  ililL 

^^lattery,  C  harh's  L.,  205. 

iSloan's  Mountain,  2*J4,  •jH.'^. 

Sloane,  W  illiam,  Ct'ii. 

Sloane,  William  .M.,  701.  705-715; 
IlL 

.Slott,  Jan  JanKcn,  597,  602. 

Smith,  (  al«?b,  47.{. 

f>mith,  Mrs.  Caleb,  47^. 

Smith,  (Imrles,  155. 

Smith,  Kre<l  A.,  2IiL 

Smith,  (ieorpe  Arthur,  1 1  ">. 

Smith,  Mrrt.  (Jeorge  Arthur,  113. 

Smith,  tJeorge  D.,  1 IIH. 

Smith,  (iuorge  Otis,  iilL 

Smith,  Mrs.  U'eorge  Wilson,  075. 

Smith,  Hiram,  1S4. 

Smiih,  Isaac  Town  send,  184. 

Smith,  .Jacob  A.,  ifilL 

Smith j  James,  036. 

Smith,    James    Frederick  Dj'ckmon, 

473 ;  s<?c  Isaac  Michael  Dyckmau. 
Smith,  Jcannctie,  001,  012.  013. 
Smith,  John,  Presbyterian  elder,  635. 

63S,  OalL 

Smith,  John,  early  Wall  street  land 

owuer,  OOlj  003,  012^  iiUL 
Smith,  J.  M.,  iilL 
Smith,  J.  Waldo,  539,  Sfifi, 
Smith,  Melinda,  flfL 
Smith,  Pascal  N.  519. 
Smith,  Pemberton,  411. 
Smith,  K.  A.  C,  225,  256i  275,  278» 

2S2. 

Smith,  Thomas,  5S5.  590.  QIR  et  aeq, 
023.  024.  020.  027.  028.  029.  632. 
635.  03H,  0.->0. 

Smith,  William,  pump  contractor, 
41)0. 

Smith,  William,  historian,  575,  577. 
Smith,  William,  Presbyterian  elder, 

035.  03 S.  05 0. 

Smith,  W  illiam,  Jr.,  631^  632,  635, 

63H.  QML 
Smithsonian  Institution,  303.  384. 
Smock,  John  C,  20, 
Snyder,  Charles  A.,  3r>l. 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Municipal 

Waste,  iiiLL 
Sons  of  the   American  Revolution, 

285.  398.  laL 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  53,  194^  291. 

ML 

Sothern,  E.  A.,  450. 

South  Brooklyn  Board  of  Trade,  9.7H. 

Spain,   appeal  to   save   I^a  Rabida 

monastery,  419. 
Spauldinpr,  Elbridge  G.,  15» 
Spear,  Walter  E.,  SfilL 


Spencer,  J.  George,  liil. 

Spofford,  Charles  A.,  18^  committees, 

19,  20,  iL 
Spragge,  J.,  tiJ_L 
Sprat,  John,  .")7(>. 

.Spring- Kicc,  Arthur  Cecil,  42,  175, 
UL 

Springsteen,  Oecjrgena,  liL 
Springsteen,  Elizabetli.  Jii. 
Springsteen,  Warren,  UL 
Spuller,  Monsieur,  '^j'j- 
Spy  Island,  LL 

Stadiums.  New  York   Citv  College, 

200-202. 
Stanton,  Ralph  T.,  afilL 
Stan\v<MKl,  L  Augustus,  32  4. 
Stapleton,  .Michael,  185. 
Stark,  John,  portrait,  118;  on  Stark's 

Knob,  303. 
Stark's  Knob,  gO,  27,  39,  73,  303,  204. 
Stalter,  Elbert,  UL 
State  Parks  in  general,  how  created, 

tii. 

Statues,  see  Jfonuments. 

Statue  of  Liberty,  see  Monuments. 

Stearns,  Frederick  P.,  .'SOO. 

Steckler,  Charles,  200. 

Steenwyck.  Corneliu.s,  233,  237. 

Stella,  Antonio,  u&, 

Stephens,  J«)hn,  035.  638.  050. 

Stephens,  Thomas,  .''»3:^, 

Stephensf)n,  W.,  1.38. 

Sterren|>erg,  1.^2. 

.Stetson,  Francis  Lynde,  fi7."t. 

Stevens,  John,  519. 

.Stevens,  John  A.,  675. 

Stevens,  Samuel,  52iL 

Stevenson.  F.  11.,  18."t.  i 

StevenH»>n,  Frederick  Boyd.  075. 

Stevenson.  William  P.,  1 1  ">. 

Stewart,  Alexander  T.,  708.  770. 

Stewart,  .Mrs.  Alexander  T.,  708. 

Stewart,  Alice  Riker,  121. 

Stewart,  James,  330.  331.  ^^"^ 

Stewart,  Mrs.  .lames,  332. 

Stewart,  J«»lin  A..  15,  58,  075. 

Stilwell,  Lydia.  Tf.3. 

.Stilwell,  Richard.  703. 

Stirling,  Lieut.  Col.,  7n-2. 

Stirling.  Lord,  lii 

Stitt,  Edward  W.,  213,  2m 

Stivers,  .John  D.,  291L 

Stokes,  L  N.  Phelps.  188,  605,  fififi. 

Stone,  William  L.,  IM. 

Stony   Point   Dramatic  AssfK'iation. 

Stony  Point  Reservntion,  committee, 
22,  26,  KLi  mentioned.  27,  3L  51j 
finances.  29,  83,  8ii  defMTihe<l,  70, 
74 ;  maintenance  and  repairs,  76; 
visitors,  TOj  Wayne  Day,  77i  U.  S. 
liLdithou-^e  reser%'ation,*  80:  death 
of  Wm.  Ten  Eyck,  SL 
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stony    Point    Village  Improvement 

Association,  IE. 
Storey,  Moorefield,  071,  674. 
Storm  King  nioimtain,  HM. 
Stotesbury,  Louis  W.,  LfiiL 
Stoutenburgh,  Peter,  500,  text  of  con- 
veyance to  John  Knight,  507-000; 

mentioned,  600  ef  scq;  garden,  003. 
Stoutenburgh's  sketch   of  tirst  fire 

engine,  408;  plate  41L 
Stover,  Charles  B.,  259, 
Straight,  VVillard  D.,  075. 
Stranahan,  J.  S.  T.,  liL 
Stratford,  Elizabeth,  liiiL 
Straus,  Oscar  S.,  355,  075,  717. 
Strauss,  C  harles,  50(). 
Strawbridge,  Robert,  1 05. 
Streat field,  Henry,  ISiL 
Streeter,  Louis  R.,  105. 
Stringhani,  James,  455. 
Stringlmni,  Lydia,  4.55. 
Strong,  James,  702. 
Strong,  John,  761^  762^  Zfii 
Strong,  Thomas,  761^  1^2  2fi3  704. 
Strong,  William  L.,  1S4. 
Stuart,  Gillwrt,  painting.s.  111.  116. 

117.  UiL 
Stuart,  Jane,  painter,  1 18. 
Sl\ickey,  W.  11^  plate  QO, 
Stuyvesant,  Peter,  488;  builds  city 

wall,  51KL 
Stuvvesant,  Petrus,  408. 
Styles,  William  J.,  114,  115- 
Sud worth,  George  TV^,  EL 
Sulgrave  Manor,  al» 
Sullivan,  James,  director  of  archives, 

L5IL 

Sully's  IT  ill  National  Park.  SfiiL 
Sully,  Thomas,  painter,  117,  \2SL 
Suite,  Benjamin,  411. 
Sumner,  Job,  451 . 

Suv<lam,  Mr.,  owner  of  property  near 

Wall  street,  Qfi2. 
Swan,  Cyrus,  a2iL 
SAvartwout.  Cornelius,  daL 
Swavne,  Wager,  liL 
Sweet,  Thaddeus  C,  L3. 
Swett-Ilsley  house  in  Xcwburg,  -Ul- 
Swinton,  Is.,  01 1- 

Switzcrland,  value  of  tourist  travel, 
Swords,  Thomas, 

Tablets:  Andre  nionument,  1 34  ;  Bos- 
ton lighthou.sc,  ai2;  New  York 
Custom  House.  573;  High  Bridge, 
f)32.  533 :  First  Presbyterian 
church,  fillU:  Roman  Catholic,  573 ; 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  198; 
Shakespeare,  13 1 :  Vanderbilt,  in 
Pisgah  forest,  383j  Woo<lhull,  136. 
plate  2_;  sec  also  Kpitaphs;  see  also 
Inscriptions. 


Tablets,  mortuary,  Wm.  B.  Ilowlund, 

Taft,  William  IL,  portrait,  118;  men- 
tioned, 227 ;  trustee  of  Lincoln 
farm,  355. 

Taghanic  Falls,  334. 

Talbot,  Capt.,  grave,  452. 

Talbot,  William,  liLL 

Talmadge,  Frederick  S.,  15* 

Tappan,  Frederick  D.,  15* 

Tappan  monument,  committee,  22, 
134;  property,  37^  134. 

Tappen,  Thomas  B.,  aili 

Tarbell,  Ida  M., 

Tarbell,  Luther  L.,  3M- 

Tarbeii,  William,  amL 

Taylor,  Alexander,  3.'<Q- 

Taylor,  Benjamin,  507. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Henry  O.,  402. 

Taylor,  James  M.,  Li 

Taylor,  James  M.,  death,  54. 

Taylor,  John,  330- 

Taylor,  Nathaniel,  57S. 

Taylor,  William,  «i2i). 

Taylor,  Zachary,  portrait,  1 10- 

Teiler,  Sarah,  iaiL 

Teller,  William,  288,  2SSL 

Teller's  Point,  288,  2iilL 

Temple,  Charlotte,  AA.\. 

Temple  Hill,  monument  given  to 
State,  73,  290-302.  plate  50. 

Temple,  John  441. 

Tenant,  George  G.,  664. 

Ten  Evck,  Coenraet,  4i>5. 

Ten  Eyck,  David,  EL 

Ten  Evck,  Henry,  EL 

Ten  Eyck,  Sarali  G.,  34. 

Ten  Evck,  William,  ileath,  81,  82.  S4. 

Ten  Eyck,  Mrs.  William,  82. 

Ten  Eyck  and  Vincent,  480. 

Thacher,  John  Boyd,  124. 

Thachcr,  Mrs.  John  Bovd,  committee, 
20.  125;  donor  of  thacher  Park, 
66.  73,  124 ;  entertains  geologists, 
122. 

Thacher  Park,  see  John  Bovd  Thacher 
Park. 

Thayer,    Stephen    IL,    trustee,  18; 

conuuittees,  21^  22,  Hi,  134. 
This(m  (Tison),  Henrv,  IfiL 
Th(Kly,  IMichael,  04<». 
Thomas,  Alexander,  454. 
Thomas,  M.  Bross,  200. 
Thompson,  E.  A.,  70,  84. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  F.  F.,  26,  31L 
Thonipson,  George  F.,  278.  270.  282, 

zS4.   

Thompson,  James,  44H. 
Thompson,  Marv  t  lark,  73. 
Thompson,  Walter  T.,  liL 
Thomp.son,  William  C.  4fll. 
Thorpe,  Warren  G.,  41L 
Thurston,  Mr.,  4M. 
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Tice,  William  J.,  222. 

Tieboiit,  view  of  City  Hall,  138. 

TielH)ut,  Marcus,  share  in  Fourth 
Division,  74fi. 

Tieniann,  Daniel  F.,  53 7. 

Tienhovcn,  Lucas,  Bee  Van  Tienhoven. 

Tiffany,  Charles  I^'wis,  14fi. 

Tildcn,  Samuel  J.,  monwnent  at  Mai- 
den, 20.3 ;  plates  57^  5iL 

Tilghnian,  Tench,  158. 

Timbrell,  W.  C,  78^  S2. 

Tison  (Thison),  Henry,  7f>l. 

Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co.,  IfiO. 

Titus,  John,  7G3. 

Tobin,  Richard  11^  2iLL 

Tokugawa,  Yoromichi,  4.^g- 

Tomkies,  Mrs.  lloyle,  7fl. 

Tompkins,  Daniel  1)^  jiortrait,  120; 
plan8  for  Fort  Wadsworth,  '240. 

Tonipkinf,  F.  Bianchi,  't  77. 

Tomkins,  Calvin,  trustee,  18_;  com- 
mittee, 21j  views  on  West  Side  im- 
provement. 2')?>,  2C8,  278. 

Tiiiiawanda  hulian  Reservation,  2Ai 

Tooker,  William  Wiiihic<-,  '12'.).  288. 

Tonto  National  .Monument, 

Tourist  travel,  value  of,  377-379. 

Tourneur,  Daniel  de,  47<>.  ^71. 

Tourneur,  .lactiues,  share  in  Fourth 
Division,  740. 

Towno,  Charles  A..  3">.^. 

Town  send,  Klihu,  ti(i2. 

Townsley,  Clarence  P..  gnJt- 

Tracey,  .lames  F.,  20.  125. 

Tracy,  lienjaniin  F.,  15» 

Tracy  K.  ^ 

Treat,  Joseph,  liM  et  seq,  650.  fi.'i.S. 

Treat,  Justice,  30<V 

Trees,  how  consi>rve<I.  67i  T^'tcliworth 
Park  arboretum.  88j  nuniber  used 
in  paper  manufacture,  iiiJ  ct  seq; 
see  also  New  York  State  Forest 
Preserve,  National  Forests,  etc. 

Treman,  Charles  scenic  preserva- 
tion at  Ithaca,  33.'>. 

Treman,  Robert  IL,  trustee,  18j  scenic 
preservation  at  Ithaca,  334  ct  seq. 

Trench,  -Archbishop,  quoted,  2JL 

Trenchard,  Edward,  filS, 

Tripp,  A.  W.  11^  USL 

Trotter,  (leorpre,  117. 

Trov  Public  Librarv,  IL 

Trumbull,  Frank,  ILL 

Trumbull,  John,  painter,  118.  120. 

Trumbull,  Jonathan,  283. 

Tryon,  Cleneral,  756. 

Tuckerman,  Paul,  fi75. 

Tumacacori  National  Monument,  303. 

Tupper,  Colonel,  3fHL 

Turner,  Albert  M.,  liL 

Turner,  ({.,  51KL 

Turner,  Mary,  470. 


Turner,  Philip,  443. 

Tusayan  National  Forest,  04. 

Tuscarora  Indian  Reservation,  JA^ 

Tuskegee  Institute,  715^  716^  Z25i 

Tweed,  Richard  M.,  liiL 

Tweed,  Willium  M.,  acquires  laud  on 

Fort  Tryon  hill,  767. 
Tyler,  John,  portrait,  119;  wedding 

breakfast,  140^  LLL 

I'brecht,  Peter,  740. 

L'lmann,  Albert,  trustee,  18^  commit- 
tees, 19^  22. 

l  lrich,  K.  O.,  121L 

Underbill,  John,  2iilL 

Underhill,  Robert  T., 

I'nderhill,  S.  W.,  23iSL 

CnderhiU's  Rridge,  524. 

United  Stateti  Geological  Survey,  42, 
lilL 

Universities:  Cambridge,  570;  Col- 
umbia, 44,  188,  189,  302,  472,  474, 
5iLL  703, 1115  ct  seq,  722,  JM  ct  seq; 
Cornel!,  313,  m  el  seq,  720i  Har- 
vard, 46,  345,  572,  700;  Lehigh, 
349:  New  York  City,  45,  189,  469, 
475.  704.  740;  New  York  State,  43i 
North  Dak'ota,  45j  Princeton,  447. 
770;  Rochester,  90,  92^  287;  Y'ale, 
45.  297;  see  also  Colleges. 

Upshur,  Abel  P.,  LU. 

Un|uhart.  William,  r>75. 

Usher,  N.  R.,  204,  2fiL 

1  tica  Observer,  2iL 

U/.es,  Duchess  d',  JllL 

Vail,  diaries  D.,  tru^iie,  18i  commit- 
tees, 20.  SL 

Valentine,  D.  T..  loO.  156.  491.  m 
523.  cm,  617.  621.  629.  630.  633, 
647.  6t)6 ;  plate  L 

Valley  Forge,  fiHlL 

Van  -Amringe,  (Juy,  QUL 

V'an  Rorsum,  Cornelius,  dfifi. 

Van  Br  ugh,  J.,  MilL 

Van  Rrugh,  Johannes,  238. 

Van  lluren,  Martin,  portrait,  12SL 

Van  Rurgen,  Joh.mnes,  596.  521L 

Van  Buskirk,  W.  and  L,  662.  MS. 

Van  Cleef,  Mynderne,  335. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Augustus,  5ILL 

Van  Cortlandt,  Catherine  Depeyster, 
031. 

^'an  Cortlandt,  Frederick,  501. 

Van  Cortlandt    manor    house,  289; 

plate  53. 
Van  Cortlandt,  Oloff  Stevens,  23L 
Van  Cortlandt,  Philip,  63L  632. 
Van  Cortlandt,  Stephen,  031, 
Van  Couwenhoven.  I'ieter  W..  Uifi, 
Van  Dalsen.  Jan  Gerritsen,  143. 
Van  Dam,  Rip,  ML 
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Vanderbilt,  George  W.,  3fii 

Vander  Urift,  Paulus  L.,  iafi. 

Vanderlip,  Frank  A.,  674.  675.  625. 

Vanderlyif,  John,  painting,  118. 

Vander  Mel,  Cornelius,  2t)9. 

Van  Dyke,  Hendrick,  48H. 

Van  Dyke,  John  C,  G75. 

Van  Etten,  Nathan  B.,  fiZfi. 

Vangee,  Guleyn,  594. 

Vangee,  John,  001,  606^  609^ 

612.  (ili 
Vangee,  Niesic,  602,  612,  613. 
Van  Gelder,  Abraham,  .oOi*. 
Van  Haalcn,  Pieter,  49.'>. 
Van  Horne,  David,  6a£L 
Van  Huyse,  Tennis  Eidese,  468. 
Van  Ingcn,  William,  fili 
Van  Laar,  Arian, 
Van  Laer,  A.  J.  F.,  15iL 
Van  Name,  Calvin  D.,  199;  committee, 

Vannest,  Jacobus,  299. 

Van  Norden,  Wesaell,  149. 

Van  Oblinus,  see  Oblinus. 

Van  Planke,  see  Verplanck. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Kiliaen.  1^0. 

Van  Rensselaer  Land  Co.,  1.30. 

Van  Schaick,  Myndert,  526,  527.  5.'^7. 

Van  Sehie,  Cornelias,  299. 

Van  Ticnhoven,  Cornelius,  598,  fififi^ 

Van  Tienhoven,  P.  G.,  ^22. 

Van  Tienhoven,  Katherine,  601. 

Van  Tienhoven,  Lucas,  601,  603,  612. 
613;  also  spelled  Tienhoven. 

Van  Tienhoven,  Trintije,  612^  MS. 

Van  Tine,  Addison  A..  Assistant  and 
Acting  Secretary  Independence  Day, 
Committee,  21iL 

Van  Tricht,  22^ 

Van  Valen,  J.  K.,  79^ 

Van  Vrancken,  Nicholas,  290. 

Van  Wagenen  and  Welh,  663. 

Van  Wart,  Irving,  141. 

Vas.  Petrus,  297.  22IL 

Vedder,  Albert  TL,  331. 

Venvos,  house,  586. 

Verbruggen,  Joannes  P.,  496. 

Vcruiilye,  .Aeltie,  share  in  Fourth  Di- 
vision, 745. 

Vermont  State  Forests,  350. 

Verplanck  (Plank,  van  Planke),  Abra- 
ham, mi  6<IL         C12,  MIL 

Verplanck  (Verplanke,  van  Planke), 
Gulian  (Galine,  Gallme),  599,  601. 

Verplanck,  Samuel,  liliE. 

Vcrrayy.ano,  46^  QiHL 

Ver valen.  I^  532. 

Veaey,  William,  .'>83- 

V'ignal,  Colonel,  676. 

Vignal,  Mrs.,  (>76. 

Villaviciosa,  .Marquis  de,  417.  410. 


Vincent  and  Ten  Eyck,  ^fi. 

Vinje,  see  Vangee. 

V'ining,  Kdvrard  P.,  135. 

Virgin  Islands,  408. 

Volunteers  of  America,  716. 

Von  Bemstorff,  Johann  Heinrich,  giren 

passports.  liLL 
V^on  Bork,  Colonel,  753. 
Von  Donop,  Colonel,  756. 
\'on  Kienbusch,  C.  Otto,  4S3. 
VonKienbusch,  Mrs.  C.  Otto.  ^SSL 
Von  Krairt,  Philip,  466^  4^  740^  256 

et  «c</. 

Von  Lowenfcld,  Lieutenant,  753. 
Vrooman,  John  W.,  trustee,  13L 

Wadsworth,  James  S.,  JLL 

Wadsworth,  James  W.,  Jr.,  339. 

Wagner,  Robert  F.,  2H1L 

\\ait,  (ieorge  C,  dc«ith,  5iL 

Wald,  Lillian  D.,  675. 

Waldo,  Samuel  L.,  painter, 

Waldron,  Parent,  746. 

Waldron,  Johannes,  748. 

Waldron,  John,  share  in  Fourth  Di- 
vision, 746. 

Waldron,  Samuel,  share  tin  Foarth 
Division,  745. 

Walker,  Captain,  ^grave,  452. 

Wall,  W.  G., 

Walnut  Canyon  National  Monument, 
363,  aiLL 

Walsh,  Edward  F.,  22. 

Wal.sh,  James  J.,  45. 

Walther,  Captain,  753. 

Wana maker,  Rodman,  221, 

Wangcrim,  Ilerr,  426. 

War:  American  Revolution,  75^  110. 
116-120.  134.  147.  IM  et  se<j,  IM 
et  aeq,  182,  285,  288,  289^  294^  29^ 
303;  330  et  seq,  132  et  »eq,  440. 
502.  652-659.  672.  673.  612  et  teg, 
737,  752  et  seq;  Civil,  405;  see  also 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic; 
present  European,  entered.  by 
United  States,  161 ;  utilizing  parks, 
414;  destruction  of  landmarks,  414. 
421 ;  see  also  Lafayette  day>; 
Franco-Prussian,  220;  P'rench  and 
Indian,  133;  .Indian,  232 ;  see  aUo 
Battles,  Forts,  Monuments,  Tab- 
lets. Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, etc. 

Ward,  Cabot,  44^  59,  243^  244.  247. 
463. 

Ward,  John  Q.  A.,  302. 
Warner,  Ann,  457. 
Warner,  (liarles,  457. 
Warner,  Eliza,  457. 
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Wanicr,  Gt- 011:0.  142. 

Warner,  Jolm  iit,  ^ 

Warner,  Maria.  4.">7. 

VXarren,  .A^a,  IIL 

Warren,  (  liar !«•.-;  P.,  4s;{. 

Warren,  .Mrs  (  ilarle^  I'.,  tS.i. 

W  arren,  E.  \  .,      i . 

Warren.  Klliii;>liaiii.  4J> 


U'aireii,  Henry  I'., 

Wurron,  Natl  aii  .V..  ilL 

Wa-lihurn.  I..  K..  liL 

Wiis!iin;it()ii,  I'ookiT  'I'.,  T*'' 

\\  a^.iinyion,  <  it-or^i'.  Iicadiiii.irters  al 
New  York.  2tt.  liL  14:?.  1.57,  Iti", 
ISI  ;  itietiirt'  (»f  cliHOt.  jihilr 
at  l).il)bs  I  Vrrv,  JS-i-liKCi ;  a  I  New- 
hur«:h,  (•.!»,  20!),  im-,  al  N..rth 
(  a^ille,  2t»'t;  jM)r( rails.  IVL  1  IS. 
I  H);  fort  itn.Ie,  LiL;  f  riend  of  Tims. 
Hunt,  147 ;  tries  l<»  stein  ret  real 
on  Muray  Iiill.  157 ;  at  I)oblt> 
J'erry.  -^sVi  2St);  .statiU'  at  Wes; 
I'liint,  -^'t."!  and  plair  'n\;  rejitts 
•Meola'.s  oiler,  iMfO;  ( 'ornplant(>r  on 
>):iir.  .V.Ht;  i»r(»lile  in  roek,  :{41> ; 
history  of  Mount  Xernon,  352 ; 
ei/at  M»rarni.>  and  1  'nitfd  States 
II. i;;.  407  :  in  S(.  I»iinrs  i-!ia]K-I.  1^ 
»  f  sfUj :  ]ioii-e  in  New  X'ork,  4:til : 
nienlioneil  in  l-alay^'lle  tl:iy  e.xer- 
liscs,  ('>7<'>- 7<M> ;  iiiitilicil  oi'  eva<'U.i- 
I  iini  ol  I'ritish.  ".')S. 

Wasliin^ilim.  .Martlia.  porirait.  1 1 7. 

Wa>*!iiii<rton  s    lIcaiNjnar! i  rs  A^-^ocIa- 
tion,  1 4:{ 

Water  I'owei 
el  8C'j. 

W  ater-.  Mary  <; 

Watkin-.  orij'in 
liilL 

W  atkini^.  (  iiarles.  7ri  t. 
WatUins  i'len.  men' ioncil. 
lili.    'All  4  •■  de-terihed, 


at  NiaL'ara  K.ills.  'Alill 


.  liLL 
ol'  name 


<•!'  vilia;re. 


jr..  .'il   .'i  >. 

  «iri;:in  of 

nanie,  Tr.O. 
Watkin-.  .I..]ni.  1\JK  T.'.n  7riO. 
Walkiii>,  Mi-,  .lolin.  7>>:<. 
W'alkins,  Suniuel.  ai'inir'"-  p'al  e-^tat.- 

oil  Forf  Try  on  liill  7iw>  il  «♦•</. 
W  at -ion.   Iiitin  K..  i't.'i'A. 
Watterson.  Henry.  :{•'>•">.  <i7 1 .  <iT4. 
Watts,  .lolin.  .HIL 
Wat  roil-.  IJieliard  J{..  aiL 
Wat>on.  itolu-rt.  liliL 
W  ayne.  Aniliony.  7r> -77. 
Webb,  Henrv  1-..  eonintii  iCi* 
W  ebb.  IL  W'alter.  KL 
W«-bh.  i!od<'riok.  LL2. 
Webb,  William  IT..  UL 
Webb.  W  illiam  S.ward. 
W.hbd-.  I'iiilip.  LLL 
Webafer,  D.iniol,  fiuole<l.  >'>07 


W  I  b-tcr.  Jiieliard,  .')7S. 

\\  ed^it'Wood.  •I«>siali,  482. 

Weed.  Nathaniel,  oiL 

W  tM-ks.  II.  C;.,  ILL 

Weinman,  A.  A..  .'>.""»  1 . 

Weir.  tL  .Mden.  >>7.'>. 

W  eleh.  .MbertaM  .  i2iL 

Wi'leli.    Alexander    .\l.,    LlLl  ct 
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